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ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE. 


1 — ON  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  LION  AT  CHiERO- 
NEA,  BY  A  PARTY  OF  ENGLISH  TRAVELLERS  IN  1818. 

(Read  April  14th,  1863.) 

I  HAVB  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  the  Society, 
this  evening,  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  discovery, 
by  Mr.  G.  L.  Taylor,  of  the  famous  Lion  at  Chaeronea, 
in  a  letter  he  was  induced  to  address  to  Mr.  Newton, 
on  a  notice  having  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
receipt,  at  the  British  Museum,  of  a  cast  of  this  vener- 
able relic  from  Athens,  during  the  autumn  of  1862. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

AthevuBum  Club  and  Broadatairt. 
December  19M,  1862. 

Sir, 

A  note  in  the  *  Times'  of  12th  inst.,  respecting 
the  Theban  or  Chaeronean  Lion,  has  just  been  pointed 
out  to  me,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  cast  of  it  is  be- 
ing put  together  by  you,  at  the  British  Museum.  The 
original  ought  to  have  been  ours ;  and  I  beg  to  inform 
you  that  I  am  the  only  surviving  member  of  a  party  of 
four,  who  were  the  discoverers  and  disinterrers  of  this 
relic  of  early  Greek  sculpture.     Our  party  throughout 
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Greece  in  1818  were  the  late  John  Sanders  (then  a  re- 
tired architect},  and  Soane's  first  pupil,  the  late  William 
Parser,  his  artist,  the  late  Edward  Cresy,  my  school- 
fellow, fellow-apprentice,  friend  and  companion  for 
fifty  years,  and  joint  publisher  with  me  of  the  '  Archi- 
tectural Antiquities  of  Rome,'  etc.,  and  myself.  I 
perfectly  recollect  the  circumstance,  and  on  referring 
to  my  journal,  find  that  **  1818,  June  3,  being  all  hos- 
pitably housed  at  Livadea,  with  Signer  Logotheti  and 
his  family,  the  Archon  of  that  place,  we  made  an  ex- 
cursion on  horseback  to  Chaeronea,  two  hours  distant 
to  the  N.W.*'  Pausanias  was  our  handbook,  and  we 
had,  as  was  our  custom,  referred  to  his  remarks  the 
previous  evening.  When  approaching  the  place,  my 
horse  made  a  fearful  stumble  over  a  stone  nearly  buried 
in  the  road,  and  on  looking  back,  I  was  struck  with 
the  faint  appearance  of  sculpture  on  the  stone,  which 
evidently  had  caused  the  stumble.  The  thought 
crossed  my  mind  that  it  might  be !  ?  Calling  a  halt, 
we  all  turned  back,  and  having  satisfied  ourselves,  by 
removing  the  earth  with  our  riding-whips,  that  it  was 
sculpture,  we  engaged  some  peasants  we  saw  working 
in  the  fields,  and  did  not  leave  the  spot  until  we  had 
dug  up  the  colossal  head  of  the  Lion,  and  some  of  his 
limbs  separated. 

On  returning  to  Athens,  we  put  in  our  claim  to  the 
discovery  in  every  way  in  our  power,  apprising  our 
Consul,  Mr.  Salt,  Gropius,  Lusieri,  etc. 

Subsequently  I  became  Civil  Architect  to  the  Navy, 
and  endeavoured,  ineflfectually,  to  persuade  the  Admi- 
ralty Board  to  permit  it  to  be  brought  home  in  one  of 
their  vessels. 

Soon  after  the  discovery,  notice  of  the  subject  was 
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sent,  and  appeared  in  the  *  Literary  Gazette,'  and  the 
Dilettanti  Society  were  urged  to  assist  in  removing  it 
to  this  country.  Our  endeavours  were  not  successful ; 
but  it  should  be  known  that  neither  Greek  nor  Austrian 
were  the  discoverers.  Some  years  afterwards,  I  heard 
it  had  found  its  way  into  France,-T-where,  when,  or 
how,  I  do  not  remember,  but  should  much  like  to 
know.  No  doubt  you  are  fully  acquainted  with  its 
modern  history,  excepting  perhaps  of  that  I  am  now 
telling  you. 

Not  having  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  and 
having  only  seen  you  once,  when  you  kindly  obtained 
for  me  a  sight  of  the  Etruscan  reUcs  in  your  Museum, 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  information  will  interest 
you,  and  probably  I  ought  to  apologize  for  troubling 
you.  I  have  (like  yourselQ  been  occupied  in  deve- 
loping architecture,  etc.,  in  England  and  abroad,— 
I,  for  about  fifty  years ;  and  as  in  Greece  we  were 
not  so  fortunate  in  our  excavations  as  my  valued  friend 
Cockerell,  I  do  not  like  to  lose  the  merit,  if  there  be 
any,  of  having,  probably,  been  the  cause  of  the  dis^ 
covery  of  this  interesting  object. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

George  L.  Taylor. 

In  a  subsequent  note,  Mr.  Taylor  says  that  ''  during 
the  time  we  were  on  our  travels  in  1817-18-19,  Mr. 
Britton  communicated  to  Mr.  Jerdan,  the  then  editor 
of  the  *  Literary  Gazette,'  any  points  of  interest  in  our 
letters  home,  and,  we  were  told,  announced  this  dis- 
covery in  the  'Literary  Gazette.'  It  would  be  some 
little  time  after  the  discovery,  say  the  end  of  June  to 
August,  1818."    I  regret  that  though  I  have  looked 
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through  the  'Gazette'  for  many  months  after  June 
3rd,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  reference. 

In  the  same  journal,  however,  for  April  24th,  1824, 
I  have  found  the  following  narrative,  which  evidently 
refers  to  the  same  discovery,  and  though  it  differs  in 
some  respects  from  Mr.  Taylor's  own  account,  is  almost 
certainly  the  communication  to  which  Mr.  Taylor  re- 
fers ;  though  why,  if  this  be  so,  the  printing  of  it  was 
deferred  till  six  years  after  it  was  written,  is  not  clear. 
It  professes  to  be  an  extract  *^  from  an  unpublished 
journal  of  a  tour  in  Greece." 

•'On  Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  June,  1818,  our  party, 
consisting  of  four,  set  out  from  the  house  of  the  Archon 
Logotheti,  a  rich  Greek  merchant  of  Libadea,  whose 
kindness  and  hospitality  to  English  travellers  is  well 
known.  Our  object  was  to  explore  the  ruins  of  Chae- 
ronea,  in  Bceotia, — numerous  pieces  of  sculptured  or- 
naments, collected  together  at  a  fountain,  the  remains 
of  a  theatre,  etc.,  we  had  passed  the  evening  before,  pro- 
mising much  subject  for  study, — and  we  encouraged 
a  hope  that  the  spade  and  a  little  exertion  would  re- 
ward us  with  some  antique  specimens  of  art.  In  two 
hours  we  crossed  the  hills,  partly  by  an  ancient  paved 
road,  and  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  plain,  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  Chaeronea,  and  in  sight  of  the  foun- 
tain and  theatre.  Here  we  halted  to  examine  a  piece 
of  white  marble  that  lay  by  the  roadside,  a  portion  only 
of  which  was  to  be  seen,  the  greater  part  being,  as  we 
afterwards  discovered,  buried  under  the  earth,  which 
rose  like  a  flat  tumulus,  or  gave  the  idea  of  a  platform 
or  base  of  a  temple. 

**  Whilst  our  friend referred  to  the  extracts  and 

notes  provided  to  direct  our  pursuits,  the  eagerness 
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of had  encouraged  our  attendants  to  remove  the 

soil,  when  the  object  of  our  research  was  found  to  be 
a  colossal  lion's  head  of  bold  and  beautiful  workman* 
ship.  From  the  nose  to  the  top  of  the  head  it  mea^- 
sured  four  feet  six  inches ;  and  from  the  forehead 
where  broken  off  just  above  the  shoulder^  five  feet  nine 
inches.  A  part  of  one  of  the  hind  legs  lay  at  some 
little  distance,  two  feet  three  inches  in  diameter,  to- 
gether with  the  other  parts  of  the  statue.  Arranging 
these  masses,  we  decided  that  the  attitude  had  re- 
sembled the  one  placed  on  the  summit  of  Northum- 
berland House.  The  earth  removed  contained  pieces 
of  stone  and  cement  that  had  formed  a  part  of  the 
foundation,  or  pedestal  on  which  it  had  been  placed. 
Holland,  in  his  very  accurate  and  interesting  tour,  de- 
scribes the  plain  of  Chaeronea,  and  alludes  to  the  vic- 
tory obtained  there,  b.c.  338,  by  Philip  over  the  com- 
bined armies  of  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  by  which 
be  gained  dominion  over  Greece:  and  this  author 
further  observes,  '  that  nothing  is  here  to  be  seen  of 
the  Theban  lion  of  Chaeronea  ;  but  it  is  possibly  buried 
underground,  and  may  yet  reward  the  search  of  some 
future  traveller.* 

"  Satisfied  that  this  was  the  tomb  of  the  Sacred  Band 
of  the  three  hundred  Thebans,  who  till  then  had  never 
been  conquered,  we  began  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  removing  the  lion  to  our  own  Museum,  where  it 
might  serve  to  assist  the  studies  of  the  sculptor  as  well 
as  afford  much  pleasure  to  the  scholar,  it  being  evi- 
dently the  very  statue  described  by  Pausanias,  lib.  ix. 
ch.  40. 

"Calculating  that  the  head  of  this  statue  alone 
weighed  upwards  of  three  tons^  and  being  some  miles 
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from  the  seashore,  we  gave  up  all  idea  of  removing 
the  whole, — so  carefully  buried  the  masses,  and  left 
them  till  other  means  than  those  we  were  possessed  of 
could  be  adopted  ;  and  indulged  in  the  hope  that,  on 
our  arrival  in  England,  a  subscription  might  be  set  on 
foot,  for  the  purpose  of  importing  this  vast  statue  to 
our  shores,  where  it  would  serve  to  remind  us  how  the 
Greeks  commemorated  their  glorious  achievements, 
and  possibly  incline  our  committee  of  taste  to  pay 
the  same  or  greater  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those 
bands  of  heroes  who,  in  like  manner,  have  fallen  in 
defence  of  the  honour  and  liberty  of  this  country." 

More  than  one  attempt  has  since  been  made  to 
remove  the  lion  from  its  position  on  the  plains  of 
Chaeronea  ;  the  last  that  I  am  aware  of  being  recorded 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Athens 
('H  €P  ^AOrjvaif  ApxO'ioXayiKri  *Eraipta)y  who  held  their 
third  anniversary  meeting  on  the  12th  of  June,  1840, 
by  moonlight,  under  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon. 
At  this  meeting,  the  Secretary,  M.  Rhangabe,  stated 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  bring  to 
Athens  during  that  year  the  colossal  marble  lion  of 
Chaeronea.  This,  however,  was  not  done,  and  the  lion 
is  still  in  situ.  The  cast  in  the  Museum  was  obtained 
through  V.  A.  Drummond,  Esq.,  of  H.B.M.  Legation, 
Athens.^ 

The  site  of  Chaeronea  {Xoipwveia,  now  Kapama)  is 
well  enough  known ;  and  has  many  claims  of  great  in- 
terest for  us.  It  was  near  the  river  Cephisus,  on  the 
borders  of  Phocis,  at  the  head  of  a  plain,  shut  in  by  a 

^  A  restoration  of  the  lion  has  been  published  by  M.  Siegel  in 
Mon.  of  the  Soc.  Archeol.  di  Roma,  1856,  Tav.  1. 
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high  projecting  rock,  which  formed  in  ancient  times 
the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  was  called  nirpaxos  in 
Pausanias  (ix.  41),  and  IlerfHoxof  in  Plutarch's  '  Life  of 
Sulla'  (Sull.  c.  17).  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  later 
name  from  one  Chseron,  who,  according  to  Plutarch, 
built  it  towards  the  east,  whereas  it  has  previously  faced 
the  west.  (Cf.  Paus.  ix.  40,  §  5  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. ; 
Plut.  de  Curiosit.  1.)  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Homer, 
but  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Boeotian 
Arne  (Paus.  ix.  40,  ^  5).  Its  position  naturally  ex- 
posed it  to  be  the  scene  of  extensive  military  operations ; 
indeed,  it  is  to  the  great  battles  fought  at  or  near  it  that 
Chaeronea  owes  whatever  fame  it  possesses.  Of  these, 
the  first  took  place  in  b.c.  447,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  Athenians  lost  the  supremacy  they  had  for 
a  short  time  exercised  in  Boeotia.  A  party  friendly 
to  the  Athenians  had  held  the  town ;  but  it  having 
been  seized  by  the  opposite  faction,  Tolmidas  was  dis- 
patched against  it  with  a  small  party,  and  though  suc- 
cessful in  taking  the  town,  was  soon  after  defeated  by 
the  Boeotians,  and  himself  slain.  (Thucyd.  i.  113 ;  Diod. 
xii.  6.) 

The  second  and  most  celebrated  battle  was  fought 
at  Cbaeronea  on  August  7th,  B.C.  338  ;  and,  in  this, 
Philip  of  Macedon,  by  overthrowing  the  united  forces 
of  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  succeeded  in  crushing 
for  ever  the  liberties  of  Greece.  Strabo,  ix.  p.  41, 
states  that  it  was  in  memory  of  a  famous  band  of  300 
Thebans,  most  of  whom  fell  in  this  battle,  that  a  se- 
pulchre was  erected,  and,  Pausanias  adds,  surmounted 
by  a  lion,  as  the  emblem  of  the  spirit  which  had  ani- 
mated these  Thebans, — a  monument  of  even  greater 
value  for  us,  as  no  record  has  come  down  to  our  timet 
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with  any  details  of  that  famous  day.  The  words  of 
Pausanias  are  as  follows: — IIpoaiovTcov  Bi  r^  woKet^ 
ToXvdvhpiov  SfiBauav  eariv  €V  t^  Trpoy  Hkiirtrop  ay&pi  atro^ 
davovrmp'  ovK  erriyeypairrai  fuv  Stf  en'lypafi,fiay  en-iarffia  Se 
€7r€(mv  airr^  Xeav  *  if>€poi  8'  av  e^  rwv  dvSp&v  /iaXiora  rov 
Ovfiov '  CTTiypafifia  Se  air€<mp  {ifun  SoKeip)  Sri  ovk  eouana 
T^  ToXfi'p  tr(f>lai  ra  €k  tou  talfiopos  ^tcoKovdrfae.  "On 
approaching  the  city,"  says  he,  ''  is  the  tomb  of  the 
Boeotians  who  fell  in  the  battle  with  Philip.  It  has  no 
inscription  ;  but  the  figure  of  a  lion  is  placed  upon  it 
as  an  emblem  of  the  spirit  of  those  men.  The  in- 
scription has  been  omitted,  as  I  suppose,  because  the 
gods  had  willed  that  their  fortune  should  not  be  equal 
to  their  prowess."  (Mure's  Transl.  i.  pp.  220-1.) 

From  the  time  of  Pausanias  to  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Taylor  and  his  party,  the  existence  of  the  lion  re- 
mained wholly  unknown ;  and  we  have  the  successive 
testimony  of  Gell,  Dodwell,  Leake,  and  Hammond  that 
they  sought  for  it  in  vain  within  the  district  where 
they  reasonably  hoped  to  find  it. 

Nay,  what  is  most  strange  is  that  though  the  pas- 
sage in  the  '  Literary  Gazette '  we  have  quoted  had 
been  then  in  print  the  best  part  of  ten  years.  Colonel 
Mure,  who  visited  Chseronea  in  1841,  had  evidently 
never  heard  the  true  history  of  its  discovery,  but  sup- 
posed it  had  been  excavated  by  some  of  the  modern 
Greek  authorities.  Mr.  Grote,  too,  does  not  allude 
to  it  in  his  history  of  the  battle ;  while  the  compiler 
of  the  article  "  Ch»ronea,"  in  Smith's  *  Dictionary  of 
Geography,'  1854,  simply  refers  to  the  description  of 
it  in  Colonel  Mure's  travels. 

As,  however,  the  description  of  this  distinguished 
traveller  is  remarkably  clear  and  graphiCi   I  have 
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thought  it  might  be  not  uninteresting  to  the  Society 
to  transcribe  at  length  what  he  says. 

•*  About  a  n)ile,  or  httle  more,"  says  he,  "from  the 
Khdn,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road  from  Orchomenos, 
is  the  sepulchre  of  the  Boeotians  who  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Cbaeronea.  At  the  period  when  this  district  was 
traversed  by  Leake,  Dodwell,  Gellj  or  any  other  pre- 
vious traveller  to  whose  works  I  have  had  access, 
nothing  Was  here  visible  but  a  tumulus.  The  lion 
by  which  Pausanias  describes  it  as  having  been  sur- 
mounted had  completely  disappeared.  The  mound  of 
earth  has  since  been  excavated,  and  a  colossal  marble 
lion  discovered,  deeply  embedded  in  its  interior.  This 
noble  piece  of  sculpture,  though  now  strewed  in  de- 
tached masses  about  the  sides  and  interior  of  the  ex-  . 
cavation,  may  still  be  said  to  exist  nearly  in  its  original 
integrity.  It  is  evident  from  the  appearance  of  the 
fragments  that  it  was  composed  from  the  first  of  more 
than  one  blocks  although  not  certainly  of  so  many  as 
its  remains  now  exhibit.  None  of  the  fragments,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  been  removed.  The  different  pieces 
are  so  scooped  out  as  to  leave  the  interior  of  the  figure 
hollow,  with  the  twofold  object,  no  doubt,  of  sparing 
material  and  saving  expense  of  transport.  I  could 
obtain  no  authentic  information  as  to  the  period  and 
the  circumstances  of  this  discovery.  The  story  told 
on  the  spot  was,  that  the  celebrated  patriot  chief 
Odysseus,  when  in  occupation  of  this  district,  had  ob- 
served a  piece  of  marble  projecting  from  the  summit 
of  the  mound,  which  he  further  remarked,  when  struck, 
produced  a  hollow  sound.  Supposing,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  notion,  that  treasure  might  be 
concealed  in  the  interior  of  the  tumulus,  he  opened  it 
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Up,  and,  under  the  sanie  impression,  broke  the  lion, 
which  was  at  that  time  entire,  into  pieces,  or,  as  the 
tradition  goes,  blew  it  up.  Another  account  is,  that 
the  lion  was  first  discovered  by  that  patriarch  among 
the  present  race  of  Hellenic  archseologers,  the  Austrian 
Consul,  Gropius  ;  Odysseus  being  only  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  severed  it  in  pieces.  That  the  go- 
vernment, during  the  ten  years  of  comparative  tran- 
quillity the  country  has  now  enjoyed,  should  have  done 
nothing  for  its  preservation,  is  another  proof  how  little 
the  regeneration  of  Greece  has  done  for  that  of  her 
monuments.  It  would  appear  that  the  marble,  with 
the  lapse  of  ages,  had  gradually  embedded  itself  in  the 
soft  material  that  formed  its  base,  so  as  finally  to  have 
sunk,  not  only  beneath  the  surface  of  the  tumulus, 
but,  to  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  excavation, 
even  of  the  plain  itself,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
effect  of  time  in  concealing  and  preserving,  as  well  as 
in  destroying,  monuments  of  ancient  art. 

•*  This  lion  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  pronounced 
the  most  interesting  sepulchral  monument  in  Greece, 
perhaps  in  Europe.  It  is  the  only  one  dating  from  the 
better  days  of  Hellas,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  tumulus  of  Marathon,  the  identity  of  which  is  be- 
yond dispute.  It  is  also  an  ascertained  specimen  of 
the  sculpture  of  the  most  perfect  period  of  Greek  art. 
That  it  records  the  last  decisive  blow  beneath  which 
Hellenic  independence  sank,  never  prominently  to  rise 
again,  were  in  itself  a  sufficiently  strong  claim  on  our 
warmest  sympathies.  But  the  mode  in  which  it  records 
that  fatal  event  renders  the  claim  doubly  powerful ; 
for  this  monument  possesses  the  affecting  peculiarity 
of  being  erected,  not,  as  usual  with  those  situated  like 
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itself  on  a  field  of  battle,  to  commemorate  the  victory, 
but  the  misfortunes  of  the  warriors  whose  bodies  re- 
pose in  the  soil  beneath, — the  valour,  not  the  success 
of  their  struggle  for  liberty.''  (*  Journal  of  Tour  in 
Greece/  vol.  i.  pp.  218-220,  1841.) 

In  Mr.  Newton's  recent  work  on  '  Halicarnassus, 
Branchidae,  and  Cnidus,'  vol.  ii.  part  2,  are  some  in- 
teresting notices  of  the  lion-monuments  of  the  Greeks, 
with  reference  to  the  great  Hon  procured  by  him  from 
Cnidus,  which  once  surmounted  a  building,  originally, 
it  would  seem,  a  Polyandrion.  He  adds  an  excellent 
remark  made  to  him  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Wyse : 
**  that  the  lion  of  Chaeronea,  being  the  emblem  of  a 
defeat,  is  placed  in  an  attitude  expressive  of  angry  de- 
fiance ;  while  that  of  the  Cnidian  lion,  being  one  of 
natural  repose,  seems  rather  the  symbol  of  a  victory." 
This  in  great  measure  confirms  the  judgment  of 
Colonel  Mure. 

W.  S.  W*  Vaux. 


While  this  paper  was  in  type,  I  received  the  follow- 
ing  letter  from  Mr.  G.  L.  Taylor,  which  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  appending  to  this  paper : — 

BroadstairSi  April  29ih,  1864. 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  was  much  gratified  yesterday  evening,  on  my  return 
from  London,  at  finding  your  letter  and  the  proof,  which  is 
drawn  up  with  clearness  and  accuracy. 

"With  regard  to  the  extract  (April,  1824)  from  an  "  unpub- 
lished Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,''  I  am  persuaded  from  its 
style,  and  the  circumstances  detailed,  that  it  was  written  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Cresy  himself^  and  selected  by  Jerdan^  with 
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whom  he  was  then  on  intimate  terms.  It  would  appear  that 
the  discovery  had  not^  as  I  supposed^  been  inserted  in  1818^ 
but  introduced  in  his  Journal  in  1824. 

I  need  scarcely  remark  that  it  corresponds  with  my  accouat 
as  much  as  the  notes  of  two  persons  on  the  same  subject 
naturally  would,  and  evidently  records  the  same  event.  I 
find  in  my  notes  the  same  observations  respecting  the  theatre 
and  fountains  contained  in  his.  The  friend  mentioned  as 
"  referring  to  our  extracts  and  notes/'  was,  I  doubt  not,  Wm- 
9eif;  and  the  other  friend,  "  whose  eagerness  encouraged  the 
attendants,'^  meant  your  humble  servant. 

This  notice,  and  every  circumstance  in  your  paper,  go  to 
prove  that  this  interesting  piece  of  ancient  sculpture  was  dis- 
covered by  us  Ob  the  3rd  June,  1818. 

1  am,  deat  Sir,  yours  truly, 

George  L.  Taylor. 
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II.— SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  VOLUME,  CONTAINING 
PORTIONS  OF  PTOLEMY'S  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  OP 
THE  <«GEOGRAPHI  GiL£CI  MINORES"  (BRJT,  MUS, 
ADD.  MSS.  19,391). 

BT   JAMS8   TATSa,    M.A.,    r.R.S.,   BTC.    BtC^ 

(Read  April  14th,  1863.) 

Thb  geographical  writers  of  ancient  Greece  have 
been  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  the  four  greater 
geographers^  Strabo,  Pausanias,  Ptolemy,  and  Ste« 
phanus  of  Byzantium,  and  the  Geographi  Graei  Mu 
nores^  including  all  the  rest.  Although  many  of  the 
treatises  belonging  to  the  latter  division  have  been 
found  only  in  fragments  or  in  single  manuscripts,  the ' 
matter  contained  in  them  is  so  curious  and  important 
that  they  have  engaged  the  attention  and  exercised  the 
editorial  skill  of  the  most  eminent  scholars.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  find  in  the  British  Museum 
a  volume  containing  not  only  a  considerable  portiojn 
of  Ptolemy's  Geography,  but  either  the  entire  remains 
or  considerable  fragments  of  nine  of  the  Geographi 
Graeci  Minores,  viz.  Agathemerus,  and  the  Compen- 
dium published  under  his  name ;  Dionysius  of  Byzan- 
tium, a  fragment  which  had  been  lost ;  Arrian's  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  his  letter  to  Trajan,  and  his 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea ;  Hanno's  voyage  on 
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the  coast  of  Africa;  Philo  on  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world  ;  and  a  chrestomathy,  consisting  of  extracts 
from  Strabo.  It  appeared  desirable  to  give  an  account 
of  this  volume,  in  order  that  it  might  be  used  by  those 
who  are  now  engaged,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  en- 
gaged, in  editing  tbe  same  authors.  A  general  de- 
scription, written  with  this  view,  is  nearly  all  that  I 
have  attempted,  and  in  this  undertaking  I  have  to 
acknowledge  the  kind  assistance  and  encouragement 
aflForded  to  me  by  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  K.H.,  Keeper 
of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  H.  Ward, 
Esq.,  of  the  same  department,  and  W.  S.  W.  Vaux, 
Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Li- 
terature. 

The  volume  is  lettered  on  the  back  *  Tractatus  de 
Geographia,  Graece,'  and  it  appears  from  a  note  in  it 
by  Sir  Frederic  Madden  that  it  was  purchased  of  M. 
C.  Simonides  in  March,  1853.  It  has  been  already 
noticed,  as  follows,  by  Sir  F.  Madden,  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  'Athenaeum,'  March  8th,  1856,  p.  299  :— 

"  A  Treatise  on  Geography,  compiled  from  Strabo, 
Arrian,  Ptolemy,  etc. ;  with  three  rude  maps.  (Fifteenth 
century.) " 

A  fuller  account  of  the  contents  of  the  volume, 
describing  them  as  six  different  MSS.,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Charles  Stewart,  in  his  '  Biographical 
Memoir  of  Constantine  Simonides,'  London,  1859. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I.  Arrian's  Description  of  the  Euxine  Pontus. 
(Fifteenth  century.) 

**  2.  Arrian's  Letters  to  Trajanus  Adrianus,  in 
which  also  is  the  description  of  the  Euxine.  (Fifteenth 
century.) 
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"3.  Arrian's  Description  of  the  Erythrsean  Sea. 
(Fifteenth  century.) 

•*  4.  Two  books  of  the  '  Geographical  Guide '  of 
Claudius  Ptolemy,  together  with  two  very  curious 
geographical  tablets.  (Fifteenth  century.) 

"  5.  The  ingenious  Philo  on  the  Seven  Wonders. 

(Thirteenth  century.) 

******* 

'*  1 5.  Passages  from  the  Geography  of  Strabo. 
(Fifteenth  century.)  " 

It  appears  to  me  that  all  these  tracts  are  of  the 
same  age,  and  that  **  Philo  on  the  Seven  Wonders  '* 
must  be  assigned  to  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the 
others ;  also  that  Mr.  C.  Stewart's  account,  having 
been  taken  from  verbal  statements  made  to  him  by 
Dr.  Simonides,  is  very  imperfect.  It  is  important  to 
observe,  that  the  contentsof  the  volume  were  delivered 
by  Dr.  Simonides  to  the  British  Museum  in  detached 
portions,  and  were  afterwards  bound  together. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  some  account,  of  the  volume 
from  my  own  observation. 

It  is  a  folio  of  21  leaves,  and  of  parchment,  in  good 
preservation,  so  far  as  it  is  entire.  All  appears  to 
be  from  the  same  hand,  although  the  former  and 
the  latter  portions,  which  I  shall  distinguish  hereafter, 
have  belonged  originally  to  two  different  volumes. 

The  titles  of  the  separate  treatises  are  in  red  ink,  and 
are  in  most  cases  affixed  at  the  end  as  well  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  treatise.  The  writing  is  in  general 
distinct  and  regular,  except  that  it  is  very  full  of  con- 
tractions. The  three  first  leaves  are  ruled,  the  ten  next 
are  not  ruled ;  the  eight  next,  containing  '  Ptolemy/ 
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are  ruled.  The  number  of  lines  in  a  page  varies  from 
forty-three  to  fifty.  The  lines  are  closer,  and  conse- 
quently more  numerous,  in  the  pages  which  are  not 
ruled,  than  in  those  which  are  ruled. 

At  the  commencement  is  a  Table  of  Contents,  as 
follows : — 

'O  rS>v  ypafl>€PT€ov  &B€  fiifiXio^v  irlva^  (in  red), 
a.  ^T'rroTwrmaif  yewypa^ias  ev  eviTOfi^.  fi,  *Aya0fjfi€pov  rov 
Op0<apo9  yefoypa^ias  vTrorvTaaais,  y.  Ap^fuav  Oeaeif  kcu 
wpoarfyopiai  he  t&p  *ApujT0T€\ov9  irepi  ayifidroiv.  S.  Am^ 
wclov  Bv^avTiov  avdifkovf  Bfxnropov,  e.  *Appiavov  irepi- 
frKov9  ^Ev^elvov  irovrov  exarepoyp  t&p  ffirup^p  tcjp  vapa  rrip 
*Aalap  KCU  ^EvpwTrqp  SiffKov^&p,  ^.  Tov  axnov  CTrtoroX^ 
irpos  Tpalapop  €P  rf  kcu  ireplirXovs  Ev^eipop  itoptov,  ^,  Tov 
avTov  irepiwXov?  Ttjs  Epv6pa9  daKcurarff,  ij,  Appo»po9  Kap^ 
jff)Bopia)p  ^a(Ti\€(os  irspiirXov^  rSip  virep  Ta9  HpakXeovs 
arriXas  AifivKCJP  TfJ9  yfJ9  fi€pa)P  op  Kal  apcBrfxep  €P  r^  rov 
Kpovov  refi€P€i.  0.  tiKtovos  Bv^aPTiov  irepl  rwp  errra  Oea- 
fiuTOjp.  I.  *Ek  rS)P  STpdfi(opo9  yeoyypafpiKafp  (,^  BiffKuop 
^(prjarofuiBeuu.  la.  ITKourap'Xpv  tn-pl  Trorafiatp  kcu  opcjp 
eirojpvfjLbas  kcu  t&p  cp  airrols  €VpurK0fi€vap,  ifi,  HapBcpiov 
irepi  eptarucwp  ira^rjfioTWP.  ly,  *Apt(oplpov  AijSepdKif  fiera^ 
fjLopif)<oa€<op  iTVPaytoyr\,  iZ.  Hdrpui  KcDParapTtPoinrokewf 
Kara  *IIav')(jLOP  IWvarpiop.  te.  ^XeyoPTos  TpaXXiapov 
aireXevdepov  Kcuaapof  Trcpi  0avfuiat<ap  kcu  fiaxpofiuop, 
i«".  Tov  avTov  irepi  *OXvfnri(ap  dy(opa)P.  if.  ^AiroXXoPiov 
laroplai  Oavfiaauu,  vq.  ApTiyovov  lirropujp  irapaZo^p 
cwayorfq,  i0.  ImroKparovs  eTncToXtf  QefJuaroicXeovs. 
K,  Awyipovs  TOV  Kvpos.     Ka.  Bpovrov  Po^jicuiap  xnrdrov. 

The  manuscript  to  which  this  title  belonged  must 
have  been,  when  entire,  a  book  of  great  value  and 
interest ;  and  the  original,  from  which  it  was  probably 
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copied,  must  have  been  considerably,  perhaps  some 
centuries  older,  and  of  higher  value  in  proportion. 
All  the  twenty-one  articles  in  the  list,  except  No.  4, 
have  been  published. 

It  may  be  useful  to  compare  the  titles  in  this  list 
with  those  of  the  MS.  No.  398,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  Palatine  Library  at  Heidelberg,  which  is  described 
by  Bast,  in  his  '  Epistola  Critica,'  Lips.  1809,  pp.  2-98. 
It  appears  that  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-one  titles 
in  the  list  recently  brought  to  light  by  Simonides  agree 
almost  word  for  word  with  the  articles  in  the  Palatine 
MS.,  and  that  they  occur  in  the  same  order,  except 
that  the  epistles  of  Hippocrates  and  Themistocles, 
which  are  entered  as  separate  articles  in  the  Pala- 
tine list,  are  put  together  as  one  article,  No.  19,  in 
the  Simonides  list.  The  four  first  articles  in  the 
Simonides  list,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  are 
wanting  in  the  Palatine ;  and  the  second  in  the  Pala- 
tine, 'Apputvov  KwriyeriKos  is  alone  wanting  in  the  Si- 
monides list. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  refer  again  to  the  Palatine 
list  in  what  follows. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  tracts 
in  the  Simonides  list  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur. 

1 ,  'Tirorinrioaif  f^eayfpajUas  ep  erriTOfiqi — *  A  Sketch  or 
*  Compendium  of  Geography.'  This  title  is  repeated 
in  red  before  the  treatise.  It  immediately  follows  the 
table  of  contents,  and  then  the  treatise  itself  fills  the 
four  first  pages  and  part  of  the  fifth.  The  same  tract 
is  described  by  Holstenius,  as  he  found  it,  a.d.  1628, 
in  3  Codd.  Regii  at  Paris.  See  Bredow,  Epist.  Pari- 
sienses,  lips.  1812,  p.  10;  Holstenii  Epist.  ed.  Boisso- 

voL.  vni.  c 
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nade.  Par.  1817,  p.  54 ;  Hudson,  Geogr.  Gr.  Min.  vol.  ii. 
Oxon.  1703,  pp.  33-61.  It  was  first  published  by 
Tenullius,  Amstel.  1671,  8vo,  and  afterwards  by  Gro- 
novius,  *  Geographica  Antiqua,'  L.  Bat.  1697,  pp.  215 
-250,  as  the  second  book  of  Agathemerus,  and 
in  this  Hudson  follows  Gronovius.  It  begins  with 
the  words  'H  t^^  oXri?  yfjs  ireplfierpos,  and  ends  with 

ij  fi€P  Bri  Koff  f}pJoLS  OaKaaaa  TOULurq.      The  Simonides  CO- 

dex  shows  that  it  is  a  distinct  treatise  by  itself.  In 
chap.  ix.  irepl  opitov  fieylarrtovj  where  Athos  is  mentioned, 
a  marginal  note  in  black  ink  refers  to  that  circum- 
stance. This  illustrates  the  fact  stated  to  me  by 
Simonides,  that  he  obtained  the  volume  from  Mount 
Athos. 

2.  ^AyaOf^epov  tou  "OpOoavos  y€<oypcuf>ia9  wrorvwaxri^. 
Immediately  follows  No.  1,  and  breaks  off  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sixth  page  with  the  words  €k  &  Oarepov 
erri  vdaov  /ecu  ry  *Amic^  *  ean  yap  fuiKpa.  These  WOrds 
occur  in  chap,  v.,  and  show  that  about  half  of  the 
treatise  is  wanting  in  this  manuscript.  It  is  found 
entire  in  various  MSS.  See  Gronovius,  Hudson, 
Bredow,  and  Holstenius,  uhi  supra ;  Fabricii  Bibl.  Gr. 
^d.  Harles.  tom.  iv.  pp.  615-617. 

The  title  is  repeated  in  red  before  the  treatise. 
Marginal  notes  in  red  refer  to  the  contents  of  each 
page.  The  treatise  itself  is  published  as  the  first  book 
of  Agathemerus  by  the  above-named  editors,  who 
seem  to  have  taken  great  liberties  in  some  other 
respects. 

3.  The  third  article  is  entirely  wanting,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  several  leaves. 
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4.  Atowaiov  Bv^mrrlov  avairkovs  Boairopov.    This  article 
begins  at  the  top  of  the  seventh  page,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered unique,  since  only  one  fragment  of  the  same 
tract  has  been  known  to  exist  in  recent  times,  which 
was  its  commencement,  and  this,  now  recovered,  is  its 
termination.      The  exordium^  having   been   found  in 
certain  Vatican  and  Paris  MSS.,*  was  first  published  by 
Du  Fresne  in  his  '  Constantinopolis  Christiana,'  and 
afterwards  by  Hudson,  Geogr.  Gr.  Min.  vol.  iii.     Hol- 
stenius  had  found  it,  and  expresses  in   his  letter  to 
Peiresc,  a.d.  1628,  an  earnest  desire  that  the  treatise 
itself  might  be  discovered  and  published  entire.     See 
Bredow,  Epist.  Par.  p.  15.^ 

Such  being  the  importance  attributed  by  scholars 
to  the  commencement  of  the  tract,  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  copy  the  close  of  it  as  discovered  by  myself  in  the 
Simonides  MS. 

(Simonides  MS.,  top  of  7th  pageO 
TWF  diro  rij?  Bidwias  /SeuriXeav,  \cfiriv  ev  avr^  irq,w 
Kd^9  luff  %v  oKpoyxTipiov  Aieroi)  V7{j(ps^  rovvofia  fiev  airo 
Tov  aj(rifiaT09 '  irerpwhes  Se  airav  kcu  dyxtfiaOes '  €V0€P 
ico\*iro9  AfiVK09  en'iKkfjo'iv '  kcu,  Tpo)inr)(ia  ireBtov  vrmov ' 
Orjpcu  ^  €V  avT^  tcip'taSeis  i^Bvtov  *   €^  97;  IIa\a)S€9  awo  t^9 

1  See  Fabricias,  Bibl.  Gr.  ed.  Harles.  iv.  p.  5l92,  and  Kluge, 
Id  Hannonis  Nav.,  p.  48. 

'  In  his  notes  on  Steph.  Byz.  v,  XpvcrorroXtf,  ed.  Dindorf,  Hol- 
stenius  asserts  that  the  treatise  of  Dioaysius  was  eztant  in  the 
libraries  of  Italy  and  Bavaria.  '^  |lic  antiquissimus  aoctor  Latine 
editns  est  a  Petro  Gyllio  cum  commentario  eruditissimo  de  Bosporo, 
et  extat  Grace  in  Bibliotheds  Italia  et  Bavaria'*  Du  Fresne's 
**  Constantinopolis  Christiana  "  is  the  Second  Part  of  his  "  Historia 
Byzantina,"  Par.  1680.  The  account  of  this  fragment,  with  the 
fragment  itself,  is  found  after  the  Table  of  Contents. 

c  2 
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ofAoias  irpiyxfoaems  rov  Kara  Bv^itn-iop'  eireira  Karayitov 
Ko\iro9  v^dwov  €7raryoryo9  ^9  oi;^  €T€p09 '  imKKjov  Bcj  €f  )(fni 
fiffiev  v7roaT€iXdfi€vov  raXffdea  €iiruv^  fiovos  evOffpof  ex  r$9 
XdXjCTjSopuap  d/erfjf'  ra  aXKa  /jlcv  yap  Stcuf>ep€i  roaourov 
tSw  EvfM/nrUov  oaov  daXcnra  rfjs  yfjs '  err  avr^  Be  *0^6ppovf 
cucpa '  fieff  ^v  irdKus  kcu  evlireBos  aiyuiXJbs  tpv^v  koKjeLtoa 
Xi/^.  p^  ov  oKKxis  opp^9  ^leka  XaXicrfSopuov  twp  pjya 
SuptfdePTtop  avBp&p.  eiri  8*  axn^  fiovpos  utttiob  kcu  irepi^p^s 
€^8  scukKov  <r)(rjp>a  vepiypdtfxap  rrjp  fidaw  *  Bear  pop  he  Tit 
eueda-eiep  opav  dnrpopirfrop  eviTtiSevp/i  rtjf  ^vaems '  rovro  B* 
apa  Koi  KeicK'ffTa^  '  ^rrXtfaiop  ^  axpa  Aip^fios  opofia  '  KetcKryrai 
5'  airo  rov  <r)(r\p^ro9 '  icai  avpej(f)9  eanm  apyiaXo9  *  icara 
cropM  he  avr^  pfjo'09  irdw  ^pa^eia '  Koff  vpf  XeuKCUPOfiepo9 
6  fiv0O9  v<l>aKoi9  pa')(Uu9  eiri  rifp  'Evpam^p  anrorpeire^  rSiP 
vXJSwop  rop  hpdpop '  irroovp^poi  yap  hri  rifp  o^iv  eirl<f>opop  r^ 
pev/juiri  repvovai  rop  irdpop,  BXafirfp  ax/rop  XaTuajhoPioi 
KoKovaiP  eroifJLOP  opojjm  Oefiepoi  Koi  r^  irap  avrov9  avp^/ScupoP' 
ro9  oitcelop '  epOep  ro  Ka\ovp,epop  IIora/MOPLOP '  km  /xer'  auTv 
Navai/cXela '  Koff  ffp,  <^>aai,^  XaKicqhdpvoi  pavpMyia  rrepieye- 
popro  rSof  epopria  a^iai,  irXeoirrtDP.  Eyaia  re  irepi,ppovp 
oKpayrripiop '  koa  AvkoZiop  Kd\Tro9  emeucSi9  /3a0v9 '  17  pip 
airo  aphp69  M€yape(09'  KvKkaStop  he  diro  rtP09  r&p  eirvxpapUop ' 
irKrforiop  he  avrov  Navaip^jfiop '  a\\rj9  pavpM^ia9  irapa^ 
inipjov  j(topiop '  odep  Kucopiop^  wpopMaOfj  he  icaff  v7repl3oXa9 
')(cCKenor7jro9  kcu  p^j(j9rfpla9  ra>p  eTroucrjaavrmp '  arda-ei  yap 
irj  I3uur0epre9  e^eireaop  rfJ9  x^P^^ '  icaroTrip  he  avrov,  ro  ptep 
Axpai,  *Poi^ovacu  Xeyop^pai '  rov  irepl  avra9  dypvpJpov  /ou 
poiiovpro9  Kvp4iro9 '  ro  he  AlcrKOi '  p^eil^top  pip  i  rrpSno9 
irapairoXw  he  '  vtto  he  erep09  '  ap.^  Se  koJS*  opoidrrfra  rov 
a^paro9 '  rovrtp  cnjpe')(e9  koa,  rm  rroprtp  Kara  ttjp  Evpayirqp 
wapaXKffXop'  p^ed  op  Xipkipf  Kd70u<rro9  eK  re  p^e6ov9  Koi 
fiair)(ui9'  veplypa^i,  he  aurov  ro  p>eye0O9  tji>p  fiaOeia  koI 
P^XjOokti.     ra  he   vnep  t^9  60X00-^719,   nrehiop   eirdvre9  eh9 
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T7V  aKm\v  '  K€/cXfjTai  Be  Xpv<roTro\t9 .,  g>9  fiev  evioi  <f)€unv  hrl 
TTf9  Hepaw  rfffifjLOvias  evravOa  rroiaufievcDV  tov  trpwriovros 
airo  T&v  iroptav  'xpvfrov  rov  ddpoicfiov.  el>9  Se  ol  irkelovs 
XpiMTOv  iroiSos  Xpva7}LBo9  /ecu  Ayafiefivopos  rd^v,  hnavda 
«yap  cnrrov  <f)€vyoirra  Kara  Seo9  *Ai/yur0ov  KOi  KXtrraifAvrjirrpa^ 
cLtfuKetrOai  Siapoou/ievov  es  Taupovs  €19  l(f>iy€P€iap  irepcuovaOiu 
■rijv  aSeXjfnjp  *  ^Siy  yap  elpai  rrjp  ^I^irfiveiap  *ApTefM8o9 
kepeiav'   voatp  Se  KafjLovra  KardXtirelp  a^  eavrov  r^  X^P^ 

TOWOfJM  *     iuPOlTO    S'    av   KOA    hlJo,    TflP    TOU    \lfl€V09    €VK€UpUW 

ouTw  KcxX^Oai  ')(pxMT^  irapofioiowT^ov  to  Oavpourrop,  Ep0€v 
ojcfHi  irponrvirrei,  tcu9  Tfj9  0a\arrrf9  ir\tffytu9  €7nBpofM09  '  7ro'Ku9 
yap  eir  avrqp  <odovp^vo9  0  irkom  'jrp09  top  Ka\ovp,€pop  apfta^ 
fuXKartu  Bovp,  etrrl  Be  oiop  d<f)erqpiqv  rov  irpof  tSip  ^Evpfimrfv 
SuvrrXov  *  /c€u  Kifov  \i$ov  \evKOV '  koJS*  i\9  fiov9 '  XapfjT09 
AOffvauop  arpartfyov  iraXXa/crjfP  BoiBiop  epravOa  Ka/wv<rap 
airoKriS€uaaim9 '  (rrfftalvei  &  rj  einypcufnf  rov  \oyov  rdXrfi€9  * 
oi  pL€P  yap  euccuap  Koi  draXaiTrtapop  troiovp.epoi,  rr^p  iaroptap 
olovrcu  T^*  dpj(aia9  \e^€a}9  etpcu  rffp  eheopa '  ifKeurrop  diro* 
ir\ap(Dfi€Po^  ra\7f$ov9 '  p^era  Be  rffp  fiovp  Hpayopa  /cpqprj ' 
icoi  rep,€P09  fjp(Mi9  Evpanrrov  *  peff  op  aiyia'K69  v7mo9  *Ip>ep(p 
TTorapfp  KarapSopk€P09j  /ecu  ep  avr^  rep>€P09  A(l>poBirff9  *  irapa 
S  aurov  o\lyo9  ur0p^9  woXX/riP  vdpu  irepi^pa^i,  Xepaopffaop  * 
6^'  179  ^  7ro\i^  p,ucphv  wrep  Xa\icvfBdpo9  wordpAW '  mi  \ifA€P€9 
diA^)Crrep€o0ep  Kara  ra9  cttI  rop  yrOpop  apa^a>p7]<r€i9,  ai/To^t/^f 
piep  6  irpo9  eairepap  d^pSsp  *  j(€i,pinrolijro9  Be  6  7rpo9  rrjp  ea» 
KOI  Bv^dvriop  *  avrff  S  dpeartjKe  Xo^v  p^p  jfjBapaXoDrepa^ 
ireBiov  Be  rpaj(yrepa '  iroXKa  Be  ep  aur^  0avpMata  Kara  re 
dpyfudmfra  r7J9  Krlaeta9  km  7rpd^et9  k€u  rv^a9  km  ras  ctt' 
dp4f>or€pa9  peraPdka9  '  paKurrd  ye  pjjp  rep£V09  kcu  j^pvfcmiptov 
*A7roXXjOi}P09  ovB€P09  r&p  axpcDV  a'TroBeearepo9 '  etrrto  Be  reppa 
r^  XoyfPf  ravrop  Be  km  rol9  eiriovai  rop  Bociropop  7^9 
iaropia9. 
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Under  this  we  find  in  red,  Atowaiou  Bu^ounlov  avdirXou? 
Bfxnropov^  SO  as  to  prove  the  authorship  of  the  tract, 
the  title  of  each  article  having  been  inserted  both 
before  and  after. 

The  rubricator^  has  then  added  an  important  anno- 
tation.    He  says — 

AitopOforai,  ov  irpos  ^rravv  aitovBaiov  avrlypajiov. 

The  epigram  referred  to  by  Dionysius  is  also  added 
exactly  as  it  is  found  in  Brunck's  '  Analecta/  torn.  iii. 
p.  187,  and  in  the  '  Anthologia/  by  JacobSi  torn.  iv. 
p.  155.  It  occupies  a  very  small  space,  being  com- 
pressed as  much  as  possible,  but  is  easily  divisible 
into  eight  hexameters  and  pentameters. 

The  original  text  of  Dionysius  Byzantinus  having 
been  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  fragments 
above  mentioned,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
whole  of  it,  omitting  the  exordium,  still  exists  in  a 
Latin  translation  made  by  the  learned  Frenchman 
Pierre  Gilles.  This  writer  is  best  known  by  his  work 
*  De  Bosporo  Thracio,'  in  which  he  has  incorporated 
his  translation  of  Dionysius,  accompanying  it  with 
explanatory  annotations.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1555, 
and  his  account  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus  was  first 
published  by  his  nephew  at  Lyons,  in  156 L  It  has 
been  often  reprinted.  I  use  it  as  found  in  the  Venice 
edition  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Gronoviusj  tom.  vi.  The 
entire  Latin  translation  by  Gilles  was  never  published 

'  After  the  copyist  had  finished  a  manuscript  so  far  as  he  was  re- 
quired to  accomplish  his  work,  it  was  handed  to  the  '*  rubricator " 
to  add  in  red  the  titles,  the  initial  letters,  marginal  notes,  and  other 
explanations.  See  Pfeiffer,  *  Ueber  Bucher-Handschriften,'  pp.  55, 
56. 
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separately  until  it  appeared  in  the  third  volutae  of 
Hudson's  '  Geographi  Graeci  Minores/  pp.  1-23.  The 
MS.  from  which  Gilles  translated  has  lohg  since  dis- 
appeared, but  we  may  now  form  some  judgment  of  its 
accuracy  from  the  fragment  of  the  original,  which 
I  have  brought  to  light,  and  which  appears  to  be 
about  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole.  I  here  insert  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  Latin  translation. 

Translation  of  DionysiuM  Byz.  by  Peter  Gylliu8,  as  published 
in  Gyllius  *De  Bosporo  Thracio/  lib.  iii.  c.  6  {Crronovii 
thes.,  ed.  Venet.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  3197-3210). 

'^ .  .  .  a  Rege  quodam  Bithynice.  Portus  in  ipso  perbonus, 
post  quern  est  promontorium  aer6/>i7;^ov,  a  figura  nominatum  : 
est  autem  petrosum  totum  et  proximum  habens  mare  pro- 
fundQin  usque  ad  cram  littcfris.  hide  sinus  Amyous  appel- 
latQ^i,  et  Gronychia  eamptis  supinus  et  planus,  in  ipso  autem 
piscationes  cetaceonim  piscium  t  deinde  Paludes  a  simili  ex- 
aggerafione  paludum,  qufle  sunt  in  penitimo  sinu  nuncupato 
Cornu  Byzantii. 

*^  Post  Paludes  subsequitur  sinus  nuncupatus  Kardyyeiov, 
ad  se  maxime  alliciens  pisces,  siquis  alter,  ac  potius  (si  nihil 
decet  supprimere  eum,  qui  veritatem  dicit)  solus  ex  littore 
Chaleedoniorum  est  bene  piscosus :  verumtamen  tantum 
differt  ab  Europseo,  quantum  differ t  mare  a  terra.  'Eir^  avr^ 
o^vppov^  axpa,  hoc  est.  In  ipso,  vel  post  ipsum  est  promonto- 
rium Oxyrrhotfm.  Post  Oxyrrhoum  succedens  littus  planum 
et  roiiltum  appellatur  Phryxi  portus ;  post  quem  alter  portus, 
et  Phiela  Chalcedoniorum  valde  potenti^m.  ^E-ttI  Si  air^,  id 
est,  in  ipso,  vel  post  ipsum.  •  Phiela  est  tumulus  supinus  et 
rotundus  in  circulo  figuratn  circunoscrihens  basim.  Theatrum 
aliqui^  conjectardt  se  videre  irtiprovisum  a  natura  constitutum. 
Prope  autem  est  promontoriuni  nominatum  Lembus,  a  simili- 
tudine  lembi.  Sub  littus  illi  continuum  est  insula  valde  bre- 
vis,  juxta  quam  maris  vadum  exalbescens  cautibus  sub  aqua 
jacentibus  in  Europam  avertit  piscium  cursum,  cujus  aspecta 
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exterriti  fretum  transeunt  secundo  Bospoii  fluxa.  Chaloe* 
donii  ipsam  insulam  appellant  BXa/3i7v,  apto  nomine,  et  pro* 
prio  experientiee  rei  quae  accidere  solet.  Inde  est  Potamonion  : 
post  Potamonion  succedit  Nausiclia,  apud  quam  dicunt  Chal- 
cedonios  bello  navali  superasse  adversarios  contra  se  navi- 
gantes:  inde  Echsa,  irepippow  promontorium,  et  sinus 
appellatus  Lycadium,  satis  profundus :  illud  quidem  a  viro 
Megarensi,  Lycadium,  sive  Cycladion,  a  quodam  indigeniu 

'^  Prope  Lycadium  promontorium  est  Nausimachium,  locus 
altera  pugna  navali  illustris;  inde  Ciconium  nominatum  ab 
excessu  malitiee  incolarunx.  Seditione  enim  violenta  pressi 
ex  loco  exciderunt.  A  tergo  autem  Ciconii  sunt  partim 
'Poi2fot)o-a(  ^PiKpai  (ex  eo  nominate,  quod  circa  ipsas  fragunn- 
tur  fluctus,  et  cursu  murnxurante  feruntur),  partim  Disci  ; 
major  quidem  primus,  multo  minor  secundus ;  ambo  appeU 
lati  a  similitudine  figurae. 

^'  Post  Discos  sequitur  portus  magnitudine  et  tranquillitate 
pulcherrimus  et  optimus.  Ipsius  magnitudinem  circum- 
scribit  littus  profundutn  et  moUe.  Supra  mare  jacet  campus 
acclivis  in  littus.  Appellatur  autem  Chrysopolis,  ut  quidam 
dicunt,  ex  eo,  quod  Persse  imperantes  in  hunc  locum  cogerent 
auri  acervos  exactos  ab  urbium  tributis ;  ut  vero  multi  tra- 
dunt,  a  Chryse,  filio  Chryseidis  et  Agamemnonis,  ibi  mortuo 
et  sepulto.  In  hunc  enim  locum  dicunt  Chrysen  fugientem 
metu  iEgisthi  et  Clytemnestree  pervenisse,  cogitantem  in 
Tauros  transire  ad  sororem  Iphigeniam,  Sacerdotem  initiatam 
Dianse ;  sed  ilium  morbo  laborantem,  hie  sepultura  affectum 
fuisse,  suoque  ex  nomine  loco  nomen  reliquisse.  Posset 
etiam  ob  portus  commoditatem  ita  appellari,  ab  iis,  qui  mira- 
bilia  auro  comparare  solent. 

'^  Post  Cbrysopolim  promontorium  maris  ictibus  expositum 
prominet;  multa  enim  navigatio  ad  ipsum  impulsa  contra 
promontorium  nominatum  Bovem  concertat.  Est  autem  is 
locus  tanquam  e  carceribus  emittens  trajicientes  in  Europam. 
In  hoc  promontorio  existit  columna  lapidis  albi,  in  qua  extat 
Bos,  Charetis  Imperatoris  Atheniensium  conjux,  quam  hie 
mortuam   sepelivit.      Inscriptio   autem   significat  sermonis 
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veritatem :  at  illi^  qui  vanam  reddunt  historiam^  putant  anti- 
que Bovis  statuam,  aberrantes  a  veritate. 

"  Post  locum  appellatum  Boveui,  sequitur  fens  nominatus 

Hermagora  et  delubrum  herois  Eurosti.     Secundum  id  ez« 

istit  littus  supinum  et  planum^  lenissimo  fluvio  irrigatum,  in 

ipsoque  Veneris  templum,  atque  juxta  ipsum  parvus  isthmus 

multam  circumscribit  Chersonesum,  in  qua  urbs  Chalcedon, 

paulo   supra  fluvium  appellatum  Chalcedonem  sita,  portus 

utrinque  habens  in  flexibus  in  isthmum  recedentibus :  unum 

quidem  ad  yesperara  spectantem,  alterum  ad  Solis  ortum  • 

ipsa  quidem   effertur  colle  quidem  humilior,  planitie  vero 

asperior.     Multa  in  urbe  hac  admiratione  digna,  ob  antiqui- 

tatem,  et  res  gestas^  et  fortunas,  et  in  utramque  partem 

mutationes :  mazime  autem  admirabilia,  ApoUinis  templum, 

et  oraculum  nullo  summorum  oraculorum  inferius.    Yerum 

finis  esto  mete  Bospori  historic/' 

ANNOTATIONS. 

Line  L  The  account,  as  we  now  have  it,  both  in  the 
original  and  in  the  Latin  translation,  begins  with  the 
"  Bay  of  Mucaporis,  named  after  a  king  of  Bithynia,*' 
and  identical,  as  Von  Hammer  thinks,*  with  the  modern 
Chunkar  Iskelessi.  Alerov  prfxpsy  eagles  thorn^  may 
have  been  the  name  of  a  low  thorny  bush,  fit  for 
making  hedges,  the  form  of  which  was  supposed  to 
appear  in  this  promontory.  Observe  the  Ionic  form 
of  both  words. 

line  5.  IlaK&Ses,  the  LdAm  paludes.  I  find  ^^IlakovSi, 
palus,  paludis,"  in  the  Glossarium  Barbaro-Graecum  of 
Langius. 

Line  15.  The  word  hriTqBevfjui,  adaptation,  is  indis- 
tinct ;  but  I  think  it  may  safely  be  assumed.  Through- 
out the  whole  codex  there  is  an  utter  disregard  of  the 

^  ConstantinopoUs,  i,  p.  291. 
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division  of  words,  and  yet  they  are  not  joined  to- 
gether. 

Line  27.  KvkXoBiov  seems  to  be  a  mistake  of  the 
transcriber  for  AvkoBiov;  but  it  appears  that  Gilles 
found  it  in  his  copy. 

Line  30.  Pierre  Gilles  has  observed,  that  a  clear 
proof  of  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the  treatise  of 
Dionysius  is  afforded  by  the  circumstance  that  Stepha- 
nus  Byzantinus,  who  wrote  about  a.d.  500,  has  quoted 
the  passage  on  the  origin  of  the  name  Xpvaonrok^Sj 
introduciiig  the  quotation  with  these  words : — 

Aiovvatos  8'  o  Bv^dimos  rov  avdirkow  rov  Boairopov 
ypcufxi^p  irepi  tqv  ovofunos  avrov  rdBe  ifnjaL 

The  subsequent  editors  and  commentators  have 
repeated  the  observation  of  Gilles.  The  quotation 
begins  with  k^kKtitcu  and  ends  with  * AyatUfivovos.  The 
only  variations  are  these : — Instead  of  tto/xoi;  {ways  and 
means)  Stephdnus  has  iroXemv  {cities).  Instead  of  a)9  Se 
ol  TrXetou*  Xpvaov^  Stephanus  has  ol  Be  irkeiovs  airo  Xpuaov. 
From  other  circumstances  it  appears  that  Dionysius 
wrote  in  the  second  century. 

Line  53.  Here  Pierre  Gilles  has  taken  the  liberty  of 
translating  TraXXa/crjv  (concubine)  by  conjuoi.  In  the 
epigram  upon  the  riiarble  monument,  which  the  Athe- 
nian general  Chares  erected  to  her  memory,  he  calls 
her  evveris.  We  find  the  same  mistake  in  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Roman  Biography  (ti.  Damalis),  where 
Chares  sEiud  Damalis  are  represented  as  husband  and 
wife.  In  the  same  valuable  work  (v.  Chares),  the 
character  of  the  general  is  depicted  in  terms  which 
justify  the  language  of  Dionysius.  The  iraXKatcri  was 
often  a  slave,  and  she  was  not  unfrequently  called  by 
a  name  in  the  neuter  gender,  and  this  may  explain 
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why  on  this  monument  she  is  called  BoiSiov  (calf),  and 
in  Codinus  and  other  historians  JdfiaXif  X^eifer). 
Gilles  thinks  that  Codinus  copied  his  account  in  great 
part  from  Dionj'sius. 

5.  ^Appiavovy  «.t.X.  This  tract  immediately  follows 
Dionysius  Byzantinus.  It  occupies  the  remainder  of 
the  seventh  page,  the  six  pages  following,  and  the  top 
of  the  fourteenth.  It  begins,  Kara  rov  Qpaiuov  B6<nropov 
xcu  TO  oTOfia  rov  Sv^elvov  ttoptov  ev  fols  te^ioif  rqs  ^Aaioi 
IL€p€<nv    {mepeoTt   rov   Biduvtov  tOvovs^  and  it  ends,   Tfjf 

Mcuomio^  xlfiinfs.  Ta  0  iii  a  cF.  The  only  manuscript 
of  this  treatise  hitherto  known  and  used,  viz.  that 
which  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  Palatine  codex, 
is  imperfect  at  the  beginning.  See  Gronovii  Geogr. 
Ant  p.  133  ;  Bast,  £p.  ad  Boissonade,  pp.  8-34 ;  Hud- 
son, vol.  i.' 

In  Bredow's  Epist.  Par.  pp.  12j  18,  in  a  letter  from 
Holstenius  to  Peiresc,  a.d.  1628,  mention  is  made  of  a 
Codex  Vaticanus,  containing  the  first  part  of  the  trea- 
tise, and  the  writer  expresses  his  "  vehement  desire  " 
that  the  whole  might  be  discovered.  This  treatise  is 
the  more  remarkable  from  having  been  in  great  part 
originally  written,  as  it  appears,  in  Iambic  verses, 
taken  from  the  poem  of  Scymnus  Chius. 

6.  Arrian's  letter  to  Trajan  fills  the  remainder  of 
the  fourteenth  page  and  the  three  following  pages,  and 
is  No.  3  in  the  Palatine  MS.  (Bast,  pp.  35-40).     It 

*  This  Codex  Palatinas,  398>  was  probably  seen  at  Heidelberg  by 
Salmasios  about  a.d.  1608.  See  Is.  Casauboni  Epistolse,  No.  618, 
p.  58d».ed.  Grsrvii,  p.  807,  ed.  AlmelOveeii. 
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was  first  published  by  Sigismund  Gelenius,  together 
with  Arrian's  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  Hanno's 
Periplus,  Plutarch  de  Fluviis,  and  Strabo's  Chresto- 
mathy,  all  from  the  same  MS.,  and  printed  by  Froben, 
at  Basle,  1533.  The  title  of  the  volume  is  in  Greek, 
and  is  copied  by  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Or.  ed.  Harles,  iv. 
p.  574,  and  by  Siebenkees  in  his  edition  of  Strabo, 
Prsef.  p.  34. 

7.  Arrian's  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  six 
pages,  is  published  by  Gelenius,  with  the  last,  from  the 
Palatine  MS.,  which,  according  to  Bast  (p.  42),  is 
replete  with  errors.  At  the  end  of  the  tract  in  the 
Simonides  MS.  the  title  is  repeated  as  usual,  and  is 
followed  by  the  remark  also  in  red  ink, 

Auop06yra4,  ov  irplos  airovScuov  dvTiypoAJMV, 

On  looking  back  to  No.  4  we  find  the  same  remark 
inserted  by  the  rubricator  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  irdw  before  (nrovSalov.  The  sentence  looks  like 
a  report  or  certificate  from  the  rubricator  to  the 
abbot  {hegumenos)  of  the  monastery.  We  learn  from 
Bast  (/.  c.)  that  the  very  same  remark  is  found  in  the 
Palatine  MS.,  at  the  end  both  of  this  tract  and  of 
the  last.  Its  meaning  seems  to  be,  in  each  case,  that 
the  transcriber  had  not  used  a  good  {inrovSaiov)  or 
very  good  (irawawovBalov)  copy.  Can  any  inference  be 
drawn  from  the  comparison  of  the  Palatine  and  Si- 
monides MSS.  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects  ? 
Assuming  the  Simonides  MS.  to  have  been  written 
on  Mount  Athos,  may  we  not  now  refer  the  Palatine 
to  the  same  source  ? 

8.  Hanno's  Periplus  begins  at  the  bottom  of  p.  23, 
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and  occupies  rather  more  than  half  of  p.  24.  This 
article,  though  sometimes  called  a  fragment,  is  evi- 
dently entire.  The  title,  contained  in  the  table  of 
contents  (see  above),  is  repeated  before  the  document 
itself.  It  was  first  published  at  Basle,  by  Sigismund 
Gelenins,  as  above  related.  No.  6.  Numerous  editions 
have  been  copied,  with  little  variation,  after  this,  the 
Editio  Princeps,  which  is  now  extremely  rare.  Bast 
says,  that  Gelenius  published  the  MS.  accurately,  with 
one  exception,*  viz.  that  instead  of  ofnf  fieara  avOpflnrtov 
aypitap  he  has  published  /tera  a.  a.  The  next  edition, 
by  Johann.  Jacobus  Miiller,  (Argentorati,  1661,  8vo,) 
appears  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  first.  The  Greek 
text  fills  nearly  two  pages.  An  English  translation 
which  must  have  been  made  from  the  Editio  Princeps, 
exists  in  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (Cod.  Harl. 
6356),  and  is  published  in  Purchases  '  Pilgrims.' 

On  comparing  the  second  edition  with  the  Simonides 
MS.  I  find  the  following  variations  : — 

Second  Edition.  Manuscript. 

Title,     Kap^rfSopuov  SouTV"        BcurCkicDs  Kapj(i]Sovlap, 

1.     5.  "ESo^ep.  eSo^e. 

1.     6.   eirXevaev.  errXevcre. 

1.  15.   BdKdrrrf  KcCKovfieva^.  0a\da<rp  Kei/iepask 

1.  16.   'yiJmyi'.  KVTTqv, 

1.  33.  aTTOfrrpey^avTef.  inrooTp^avres. 

1.  37.  opetTi,  fieyoKois  Scureaiv.  Speai  Scuieav  fieyaKoi9. 

1.  38.  yipo/jLeOcu  iyevofjLcdcu 

1.41.  elf    TOVfjL7rpo<T0€v    rjfie-  eTrelra '^fiepaf  irevre  els  rovpr 

pas  irevre.  vpoaOev. 

1.  48.   els  Tiyi/  OaKaTTOv.  eis  Trjv  OaXaaaav, 

1.  5 1 .  rjKlParov  rt  irvp.  rjXlPaTov  irvp. 
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The  critics  have  proposed  certain  conjectural  emen- 
dations, one  of  which  only  is  justified  by  this  mana- 
script,  viz.  iyevofi^a,  which  we  find,  as  shown  above, 
instead  of  yivofjL€9a.  On  the  contrary,  in  1.  58,  where 
we  find  fierpioi9  afjLwofievoif  for  which  Kluge  (ed.  Lips. 
1829)  has  substituted  verpo^f  dfAuvofi€vo$,  as  necessary 
to  the  sense,  and  Osann  has  proposed  /u€T€»/>oif,  the 
conjectural  emendations  are  unsupported  by  the  MS. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  two  instances  (1. 15  and  1. 25) 
of  the  occurrence  of  Karmic^aaiiev^  for  which  it  has  been 
proposed  to  substitute  /eaT^Urafiev.  See  Osann  in 
^Zeitschrift  fiir  Alterthums-wissenschaft,'  no.  69,  a.d. 
1855,  p.  549.  Also  the  remark,  that  something  has 
fallen  out  of  the  text  before  Xpen^  (1.  28),  is  unsup- 
ported by  the  manuscript. 

Although  it  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  a  general 
illustration  of  the  geography  or  natural  history  of  this 
Periplus,  I  think  it  desirable  to  refer  to  two  of  the 
facts  therein  contained,  on  account  of  the  confirmation 
given  them  by  the  discoveries  of  recent  travellers. 
The  *'wild  men"  {avBptunroi  arfpiQi)^  both  male  and 
female,  ''  covered  with  hair  "  {haa^uu  rots  a-atfiaciv),  and 
called  "  Gorillas "  (yo^/xXay),  appear  to  have  been 
identical  with  those  now  known  by  the  same  name,  and 
the  skins,  suspended  by  Hanno  with  his  tablet  in  the 
enclosure  of  the  temple  at  Carthage,  must  have  been 
similar  to  those  now  shown  in  the  zoological  gallery 
of  the  British  Museum.  Kluge,  indeed,  in  his  note  on 
the  passage,  asserts,  that  Hanno's  Gorilla  is  undoubt- 
edly the  same  quadruped  with  the  orang-outang; 
but  the  orang-outang,  properly  so  called,  is  a  native 
of  Java  and  Borneo,  s^nd  is  specifically  different  from 
the  gorilla,  beipg  much  smaller.     In  the  second  place, 
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the  description   of  "fiery  torrents  flowing  into  the 
sea,"  of  "  the  ground  impassable  on  account  of  the 
heat/'  and  of  a  "  mountain  of  immense  size,  as  seen 
by  day,  and  appearing  by  night  to  emit  fire  which 
reached  the  sky  "  (1.  48-53),  the  explanation  of  which 
has  hitherto   been  variously   attempted,  as  referring 
to  the  luminosity  of  the  sea,  to  gleams  of  lightning, 
or  to  the  native  practice  of  setting  the  long  grass 
and  the  woods  on  fire,  suppositions  adopted  on  the 
assumption  that  no  traces  of  volcanoes  were  to  be 
found  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa^  seems  now  to  be 
fully  elucidated  by  Mr.  G.  Mann's  recent  account  of 
the  Cameroon  mountains,  opposite  the  island  of  Fer- 
nando Po.    This  gentleman,  with  his  companions,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  highest  summit  of  this  group, 
which  they  called  Mount  Victoria,  and  on  which  in 
January,  1862,  they  planted  the  British  flag.     They 
ascertained  its  height  to  be  about  4132  m^tress  13,553 
English  feet ;   and   they   observed  around  it  all  the 
usual  features  of  a  volcanic  country,  tracts  of  ashes, 
craters,  fields  and  streams  of  lava,  and  clefts  emitting 
smoke.     See   Proceedings  of  the  Linnean   Society, 
vol.  iii.  no.  25,  a.d.  1863,  pp.  1-12. 

9.  Philo  on  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  occu- 
pies the  remainder  of  p.  24  and  the  whole  of  p.  25, 
with  two  lines  of  p.  26,  after  which  is  a  vacant  space. 
This  treatise  has  been  hitherto  known  only  from  the 
Palatine  MS.,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  The 
first  edition  was  published  by  Leo  Allatius,  Romse, 
1640 ;  the  second  by  Boessius,  Lugd.  1 661 .  We  have 
it  also  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  '  Thesaurus'  of  Gro- 
novius.     Orelli  followed  with  a  very  complete  edition 
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(Lips.  1816).  He  says  (p.  v.)  that  the  text,  as  hitherto 
edited,  was  defaced  by  typographical  and  other  errors 
without  number.  Bast  (p.  42)  makes  a  similar  com- 
plaint. On  this  account  the  second  MS.,  now  happily 
brought  to  light,  has  a  peculiar  value,  although  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  ends,  as  the  editions  do,  with  the 
words  luu  Treplf  the  remainder  of  the  6th  chapter, ''  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,"  and  the  whole  of  the 
7th,  "  the  Mausoleum,"  being  lost. 

10.  Chrestomathies,  or  Extracts  from  Strabo,  fill 
the  remainder  of  the  26th  page.  This  is  the  seventh 
article  in  the  Palatine  list,  and  the  last  of  those  in  the 
Simonides  list,  which  are  preserved  in  the  body  of  the 
MS.  It  may  possess  an  unusual  value,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  these  Chrestomathies  differ  much  froai 
one  another,  and  have  been  made  by  different  writers. 
See  Fabricii  Bibl,  Graeca,  ed.  Harles,  iv.  pp.  573-575  ; 
Strabo,  ed.  Siebenkees,  Prsef.  xxxiv.-xxxvi. ;  Bredow, 
Epist.  Par.  pp.  69-104.  But  I  think  it  probable  that 
this  is  the  same  which  has  been  published  by  Gelenius 
from  the  Palatine  MS.,  and  after  him  by  Hudson, 
Almeloveen,  Falconer,  and  others.  Bast  considered 
the  Palatine  MS.  as  unique,  but  Bredow  says  that  he 
had  found  part  of  the  same  text  in  another  Paris  MS. 
See  Bast,  Epist.  ad  Boissonade,  p.  47. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  mention  the  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  instead  of  the  eleven  authors  which 
follow  the  Chrestcmathy  of  Strabo  in  the  Simonides 
list,  we  find  a  considerable  extract  from  Ptolemy's 
Geography  written  by  the  same  hand  with  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  volume  and  accompanied  by  three 
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maps.  One  of  these  maps  is  intended  to  represent 
the  world,  another  the  British  Isles,  and  the  third 
Portugal.  The  appearance  of  all  three  is  very  like 
that  of  the  maps  in  other  manuscripts,  and  even  in 
the  oldest  editions  of  Ptolemy.  The  two  portions  of 
the  codex,  which  I  have  now  described,  have  evidently 
belonged  to  two  separate  volumes  ;  the  shattered  leaves 
have  been  bound  together,  because  they  related  to  the 
same  subject  and  were  in  the  same  hand.  The  extract 
from  Ptolemy  begins  with  book  vii.,  IvBltc^s  t^  lurot 
Fclfyyov.  Including  the  maps,  it  occupies  eight  leaves, 
or  sixteen  pages,  and  this  concludes  the  volume  in  its 
present  state. 


POSTSCRIPT  (AprU  30,  1864), 

It  is  probable  that  this  manuscript  belonged  to  the 
monastery  of  Batopaidi,  on  Mount  Athos.  This  mo- 
nastery was  visited  by  Professor  Carlyle  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hunt,  in  1801,  and  the  result  of  their  inquiries 
after  its  library  was  published  in  Walpole's  *  Memoirs 
relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,*  pp.  194- 
202  (compare  also,  p.  220).  Their  general  account  of 
the  manuscripts  is  in  the  following  terms  : — **  These 
old  tattered  volumes  were  thrown  together  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  mostly  without  beginning  or  end, 
worm-eaten,  damaged  by  mice,  and  mouldy  with 
damp."'  If  so,  this  may  explain  why  the  '  Geographi 
Graeci  Minores '  and  the  *  Geography'  of  Ptolemy  have 
not  come  to  us  in  a  more  perfect  condition.  The  other 
part  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  may  still  be  in  the  same 
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convent.  Carlyle  and  Hunt,  having  been  deputed  by 
the  Bishops  of^  Qurham  and  Lincoln  (Barrington  and 
Pretyman/romlitie)  to  explore  the  libraries  on  Mount 
Alhos,  made  catalogues  of  the  Greek  manuscripts.  Dr. 
Hunt  says  of  those  at  Batopaidi,  "  We  took  an  accu- 
rate catalogue,  examining  each  mutilated  volume  se- 
parately and  minutely."  If  this  catalogue  could  be 
found,  it  would  probably  afford  important  information 
respecting  some  of  the  manuscripts  which  came  into 
the  possession  of  Simonides. 

James  Yates. 


THE  IfJLE  Scc.   as  Known  to  PtdlBmy  and  the  Author  of  the 
Periplus  Marja   EiythrceL 
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III.— ON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  THE  ANCIENTS  POSSESSED 
OF  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  NILE.i 

BT    W.   8.    W.    YAUXy    M.A.,    HON.  SBC.  B.8.L. 

(Read  Jane  10th.  1863.) 

The  success  which  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  have 
achieved  during  their  recent  explorations  of  the  pre- 
sumed head-waters  of  the  Nile,  a  brief  notice  of 
which  has  been  given  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in 
his  Annual  Address  to  the  Geographical  Society  for  the 
present  year,  has  led  me  to  think  it  might  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  this  Society  if  I  were  to  lay  before  it,  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  the  principal  facts  which  would  seem 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Ancient  World  with  refe- 
rence to  the  Upper  Nile,  -Ethiopia,  and  the  sources 
of  this  great  river.  In  doing  so,  I  propose  to  confine 
what  I  have  to  say,  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  to  the 
Nils  southward  of  the  Cataracts,  as  anything  like  a 

^  Shortly  after  this  paper  was  read,  I  received  a  copy  of  the  ad- 
mirahle  memoir  hy  M.  Vivien  St.  Martin  on  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
geography  of  Africa.  I  at  once  read  it  through  carefully,  and  have 
learnt  with  much  satisfaction  that,  though  much  more  full  than  my 
paper,  it  confirms,  in  all  essential  particulars,  the  views  I  have  pro« 
posed  in  the  following  notice.  I  have  also  referred  in  several  in* 
stances  to  the  "  Journal "  of  the  expedition  under  Captains  Speke 
and  Grant,  which  was  abo  published  after  this  Paper  was  read.— « 
W.  S.  W.  V. 
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detailed  history  of  this  river  would  be  out  of  place  here, 
indeed,  has  been  treated  so  fully  already  in  numerous 
accessible  works,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
go  over  it  again.  I  shall  therefore  simply  follow  the 
course  of  ancient  classical  history  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, with  some  nptipe  at  the  conglusiop  of  my  paper 
of  the  principal  results  of  the  recent  discoveries  of 
modern  travellers.  By  these  means  I  shall  hope  to  be 
able  to  bring  before  you  a  consistent  view  q{  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile,  such  as  it  was 
known  during  the  many  ages  which  preceded  the 
awakening  up  of  modern  interest  in  the  investigation 
of  the  sources  of  this  river. 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  Nile  in  classical  writers 
is  in  JEschyl.  Prom.  Vinct.  v.  807  (about  b.c.  490), 
who  states-r- 

rrfKovpw  S^y^ 
^49  KcXa^vov  ifivXov,  ot  TTpoi  "^Xaov 
Foiovo'i  mfyai^,  hOa  vorofjuo^  AWunff. 
To^rov  Trap*  o;(0as  ^(HJ)*,  luis  ^  ^(ucjg 
itaToftao-fiJbv,  hSa  Bv^X/fcov  opSiv  airo 
I^cri  a-emov  NclXo?  cuntyror  pcos. 
o^m  (T  o&lxrci  rrp^  rpiyu/yw  is  ^fioira 
NciXarrcv,  oS  Bij  rip^  fiajcpau  amiKtav 
*Iot,  V€irpoirtu  crot  tc  kol  rocvois  tcrlxnu*^ 

a  passage  in  which  Prometheus  indicates  to  the  fugi- 
tive lo  the  course  she  will  have  to  pursue  in  order  to 

'  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  shoald  introduce  here  a  critical  dis- 
cussion of  various  points  suggested  by  these  lines.  It  is  enongh 
if  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this,  the  earliest  document  we 
can  quote  with  reference  to  the  Nile,  it  is  called  vorapm  AWiml/,  that 
on  following  its  stream  the  traveller  arrives  at  what  the  poet  calls 
icaraPaa-fiovj  that  its  water  is  described  as  cuiroros,  a  description 
still  remarkably  true,  and  that,  at  its  embouchure,  we  find  r^ 
rptfovw  yfiava  NciXoiriF,  which  is  evidently  the  Delta. 
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reach  the  hanks  of  the  Nile^  The  second  is  id  a  frag^ 
ment  of  '  Prometheus  Solutus/  preserved  by  StrabOi 
i.  p-  33  :— 

;(cv/ia  OaXaa-arji 
^(aXKOKfpaniyov  re  Trap*  'Okcoi^ 
Xifivay  rravTOTpofliov'AlBiAjrfaP, 
V  6  TFavrwrrajs^BXioi  Sud 
'XpSir  ABoyarov  KOfmriv  8  (inrair 

tfcpfuuf  vSaro$ 
fuxAoicov  irpo)(p(u^  dvairavci. 

Both  passages  are  very  instructive ;  for,  in  the  first,  the 
fjMKpa  airoucla  c^n  hardly  refer  to  anything  else  but  that 
made  by  the  lonians  in  the  time  of  Psammetichus,^  200 
years  before  iEschylus  wrote  ;  while  the  mrafieurfws  pro- 
bably alludes  to  the  cataract  of  Syene,  though  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  satisfactorily  what  the  poet  may 
have  meant  by  the  opfj  SvfiKlvct.  The  phrftse  of  imrafiof 
AlOioy^  for  li€i>j)9i  conveys  the  hotidh  that  the  poet 
deemed  the  river  to  belong  to  those  strange  people, 
the  i£thiopians^  whose  homes  were  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  Upper  Egypt ;  a  race  of  whom  we  have  so 
mfany  conflicting  notices  among  the  earliet'  writers  of 
classical  antiquity.  In  the  second,  we  find  the  re- 
markable words  \lfivav  iravrorpo^v  AvBioTrmvi^  in  which, 

*  This  caloDj  Would  teem  to  haf e  bei^n  made  aboYlt'  BiC.  660  (cf. 
Herod,  ii.  154).  It  is  probably  owbg^  to  these  colonists  (some  of 
whom  may  ultimately  have  found  their  ifvtiy  back  to  Greece)  that  the 
Ionian 'Greeks  obtained  their  first  definite  notions  Witk  regard  to  the 
Upper  Nile.  The  meaning  of  icarajSou^/i^v  has  been  tnoch  discussed, 
«nd  if,  as  is  probable,  the  term  really  refers  tc^  the  cataract  of 
Syeiie,  we  are  prepared  for  any  amount  of  exaggeration  when  we 
bear  in  -  mind  the  well-known  passage  of  Cicero,-  "  Nilus  ad  ilia, 
quae  Catadupa  nominantur,  prfiecipit&t  e±  altissimis  tnontibus"  (Somn. 
Scipionis).  €f.  also  Seneca;  Qusest  Nat.  iv.  c.  1. 
.  *  It  seems  worth  while  to  mention  in  a  note  the  principal  facts 
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besides  the  reference  to  the  above-noticed.  JSthiopians, 
we  meet  with  the  earliest  allusion  to  the  ''  marshes 
of  the  Nile," — the  existence  of  which,  though  often 
stated,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  in  ancient  writers, 
has  only  been  absolutely  verified  by  the  researches  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  third,  and  most  im- 
portant passage  is  of  the  same  date,  in  a  fragment  of 
the  '  ^thiopis/  a  lost  play  of  ifischylus  (Fragm.  139, 
ed.  Didot),  as  follows  : — 

ycvD9  /i^  aly€w  iKfxa$oi¥  hrumfjou 
AWwirSSoi  yiji.  Ma  NctXoc  hrrapovi 
ydvoq  KvXiy^i  irvcv/iarctiy  hrofiPpM 

recorded  of  this  retnarkable  people.  The  name  occurs  first  in  Homer 
(II.  i.  423.  xxiii.  206;  Odyss.  i.  23-24),  and  refers  either  to  Ethiopia, 
properly  so  called, — the  district  south  of  EIgypt»  and  between  it  and 
Abyssinia, — or  to  the  provinces  near  the  month  of  the  Euphrates, 
known  generally  by  the  name  of  Kush.  Herodotus  was  the  first 
writer  to  afford  any  details  relative  to  this  country,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  belongs  to  the  district  south  of  Meroe.  Besides  Meroe  he  men- 
tions however  only  one  to^n,  Nysa,  which  he  connects  with  a  legend 
of  the  birth  of  Dionysus,  or  Bacchus.  Aristotle  (in  his  *  Meteorologica,' 
i.  c.  13,  ed.  Didot)  adds  that  two  great  rivers,  the  ^gon  and  Ny^is, 
flow  down  from  the  iltlthiopian  mountains.  Most  of  the  narrative  in 
Herodotus  refers  to  the  story  of  the  Automoli  of  Psammetichua,  in 
speaking  of  whom  Eratosthenes  remarks  that  they  were  called  Sem- 
britse  (Strab.  zvii.  p.  7S6)  ;  while  Artemidorus  of  Ephesus  calls  them 
Sebritie  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  770),  and  adds,  that,  not  far  from  the  island 
of  Meroe,  there  is  another  island  also  occupied  by  the  same  Auto- 
moli, probably  near  the  present  Sennaar.  Pliny,  quoting  Bion  and 
Aristocreon.  gives  some  additional  particulars  about  this  country 
of  the  Sembritse.  or,  as  he  writes  the  name,  Semberritse.  Bion 
calls  the  capital  of  the  Semberritae,  Sembolitis  ;  Aristocreon,  E^r, 
a  name  we  also  find  in  Ptolemy,  and  probably  the  same  as  Sape, 
the  modern  Sobah.  Pliny  mentions,  from  the  same  authoritiea,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  other  places. 
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reject  mrpaiay  x*'^  *  ^oitra  S  cCAiA:^ 
AtytnntK  ayvov  vdfiaros  trXjipovfjJvrj 

In  this  passage,  the  true  origin  of  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile— namely,  the  melting  of  the  snows  under  the 
influence  of  the  tropical  sun  of  iBthiopia — is  clearly 
referred  to ;  a  fact  which,  like  that  of  the  Nile  marshes, 
had  never  been,  till  quite  recently,*  established  as  a 
certainty,  though  often  conjectured  by  the  more  far- 
seeing  of  ancient  geographers.     It  seems  to  be  a  cer- 
tain conclusion  from  these  passages,  that  the  Egyptians, 
from  whom  jEschylus  must  have  borrowed  his  state* 
ments,  either  directly  or  through  the  agency  of  Ionian 
Greeks,  as  suggested  above,  had  already  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Upper  Nile  which  the  philosophers 
of  Europe  did  not  possess  till  n:ore  than  a  quarter  of 
the  present  century  had  passed  away. 

The  next  author  of  importance  we  come  to  is  He- 
rodotus  (about  b.c.  44S),  whose  life  was  nearly  con- 
temporary with  that  of  -ffischylus,  but  whose  history 
was  probably  not  completed  till  after  the  poet's  death. 
Of  Herodotus  we  know  that  he  visited  Egypt  himself 
about  B.C.  448,  and  that  he  went  up  the  river  as  far  as 
Elephantine  (Herod,  ii.  3,  29).  He  tells  us  that  none 
of  those  whom  he  met  with  during  his  journey  pre- 
tended to  any  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
with  the  exception  of  the  scribe  who  kept  the  register 
of  the  sacred  treasures  of  Minerva  in  the  city  of  Sais 
(ii.  28),  who  asserted  that  midway  between  two  hills, 

•  I  have  used  the  words  "  quite  recently  "  advisedly,  without, 
however,  intending  to  ignore  certain  indications  preserved  to  us  by 
some  of  the  medisBval  maps,  quoted  by  Lelewel  and  other  geogra^ 
phical  writers. 
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called  Crophi  and  Mophi,  as  you  ascend  from  Syene 
to  Elephantine,  "  are  the  fountains  of  the  Nile,  foun- 
tains  which  it  is  impossible  to  fathom.     Half  the  water 
runs  northward  to  Egypt,  and  the  other  half  south- 
ward towards  uEthiopia.^'     Herodotus  adds  that  his 
narrator  did  not  seem  very  certain  of  his  statement, 
though  he  averred   that   Psammetichus  had   himself 
tested  the  unfathomableness  of  this  fountain.     It  is  cu- 
rious that  the  tradition  of  the  existence  of  such  a  gulf 
has  been  preserved  in  much  later  authors ;  thus,  Ta- 
citus, in  his  notice  of  the  expedition  of  Germanicus 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  declares  that  the  JEtoman 
general  was  taken  to  see  it  (Annal.  ii.  61) ;  while  Se- 
neca appears  to  have  thought  that  the  true  Nile  did  not 
commence  till  the  island  of  Philae  (Quaest.  Natur.  iv.  2). 
The  fact  is,  Herodotus  himself  exhibits  much  better 
judgment  than  any  of  the  persons  he  questioned ;  for, 
besides  his  doubt  of  the  veracity  or  knowledge  of  the 
Saite  scribe,  he  distinctly  speaks  of  its  being  a  jour- 
bey  of  1 12  days  (nearly  four  months)  from  Elephantine 
Up  the  river  to  the  place  where  the  deserters  from 
t^sammetichus  (aurofuiXoi)  dwelt ^  (ii.  31).    Beyond  this 

^  Herod,  ii.  29-31,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  journey  upwards  from 
Elephantine  to  Meroe. 

1.  Four  days'  tracking,  owing  to  the  force  of  the  stream. 

2.  Twelve  cr^oivoi  of  navigation,  the  river  h^ing  as  tortuous  as  the 
Mseander. 

3.  A  plain  and  the  island  of  Tachompso. 

4.  A  great  lake  into  which  the  Nile  falls. 

5.  Forty  days'  journey  along  its  hanks. 

6.  Twelve  days'  navigation  to  Meroe,  the  metropolis  of  the  iEthi- 
opians. 

In  t^ol.  iv.  p.  290  (ed.  Wilherg),  we  find  mention  of  a  place 
called  Dodecaschoenus — a  name  which  may  have  heen  handed  down 
hy  tradition.     It  is  prohahle  that  an  island  now  called  Derar  repre- 
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point,  Herodotus  does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  any 
information  about  the  Nile,  except  the  curious  state- 
ment that,  beyond  the  country  of  the  deserters,  the 
river  flows  from  west  to  east^  no  one,  however,  hav- 
ing any  knowledge  of  its  further  course,  the  country 
being  uninhabited,  owing  to  its  excessive  heat  (ii.  31). 
A  note  in  Professor  Rawlinson's  Herodotus  (ii.  p.  44) 
suggests  the  probability  that  the  country  of  the  Auto- 
moli  is  coincident  with  Abyssinia,  in  which  case  the 
river  which  flows  from  west  to  east  would  be  the  Bahr- 
el-Abiad  or  White  Nile,  or,  what  is  perhiaps  the  more 
likely,  a  great  tributary  of  the  White  Nile,  the  Bahr-aU 
Ghazal  or  Kellak,  which  falls  into  it  from  the  west  in  N. 
lat.  9®.  In  confirmation  of  his  view  of  the  easterly  course 
of  the  Nile,  Herodotus  then  proceeds  to  tell  (on  the 
authority  of  certain  people  of  Cyrene)  the  story  of  the 
five  Nasamones  (as  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinsbn  conjectures^ 
NahsUAmun — negroes   of  Ammonitis,   or   Northern 
Libya),  and  their  statement  to  Etearchus,  the  king  of 
the  Am^monii,  that  after  travelling  a  long  distance,  ap- 
parently to  the  south,  they  fell  in  with  a  race  of  very 
small  black  men,  who  carried  them  to  a  city  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  a  great  river  running  from  west 
to  east  and  full  of  crocodiles,  which  river  Etearchus 

seDts  Tacbompso ;  while  Meroe  is  generally  held  to  be  the  same  as 
Napata  (in  the  Hieroglyphics  called  Nepet).  Herodotus  adds,  that 
from  IbiTerbe  to  the  place  where  these  avro/ioXoi  were  settled  is 
ftQother  journey  of  two  months ;  the  same  period  which  it  took  to 
go  from  Elephantine  to  Meroe.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  by 
Heeren  (v.  151)  and  by  Lepsius  (Lettre  k  M.  Boeckh,  in  the  Nouv. 
Annal.  des  Voyag.  iii.  p.  350),  that  the  Meroe  of  Herodotus  and  of 
Ptolemy  are  really  different  places,  and  that  the  true  Meroe  was 
mach  nearer  to  Egypt  than  other  statements  would  naturally  have 
determined. 
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conjectured  to  be  the  Nile  (ii.  32,  33).  This  opinion 
of  £tearcbu8  Herodotus  adopts,  and  confirms  by  a 
fanciful  analogy  between  tbe  course  of  the  Istrus,  or 
Danube  (as  supposed  by  him  and  also  by  Aristotle, 
Meteor,  c.  xiii.),  and  this  presumed  course  of  the  Nile. 

With  our  present  better  knowledge  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  Africa,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  not  any 
portion  of  the  Nile  which  these  travellers  reached. 
Their  whole  course  was  evidently  to  the  W.  and 
S.W.;  and,  if  they  did  reach  any  river  at  all,  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  came  upon  some  portion  of  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Niger.  Herodotus  describes, 
however,  with  singular  accuracy,  the  present  physical 
character  of  this  northern  part  of  Africa,  and  the 
successive  belts  or  zones  of  country  through  which 
these  Nasamones  passed,  viz.  first  through  an  inha- 
bited district,  then  through  a  region  full  of  wild  ani- 
mals, then  through  a  perfect  desert,  till  at  length  they 
reached  a  land  full  of  trees  and  marshes,  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  banks  of  a  great  river.  This  is  precisely 
the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  all  modern 
travellers  have  passed  on  their  way  to  the  Great  Sah- 
ra.^  It  is  most  likely  that  these  Nasamones  started 
from  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great 
Syrtis;  that  they  reached  the  desert  at  or  near  Gha- 
dames ;  and  that  their  subsequent  course  was  to  the 
S.  and  W.  of  the  great  central  chain  of  the  Atlas. 

We  know  from  Pliny  (v.  10)  that  crocodiles  were 

^  The  modern  Arabs  make  a  similar  division  of  the  country  which 
it  is  necessary  to  cross  in  going:  southwards  from  the  Syrtis.  1.  The 
Sahel,  or  coast-land.  2.  Bel&d  al  J^rid,  the  date  country.  3.  Sahra, 
or  desert.  Cf.  Berbrugger,  Voy.  dans  le  Sud  de  TAlg^rie,  ap.  vol. 
ix.  de  TExplor.  Sclent,  de  I'Algirie,  1846.  Cf.  also  W.  H.  Hodg- 
•oo's  Travels. 
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found  during  the  reign  of  Juba  in  the  lakes  south  of  the 
Atlas;  and,  long  before  the  time  of  Juba,  there  was  a 
prevalent  tradition  that   one  source   at  least  of  the 
Nile  was  to  the  N.W.,  at  the  foot  of  Atlas,  a  belief 
which  Herodotus  himself  supported  in  his  statement 
that  the  Nile  flowed  out  of  Libya,  dividing  it  in  the 
middle,  with  a  course  (as  we  have  stated)  resembling  that 
of  the  Istrus  (ii.  33).     It  is  remarkable  that  the  story 
of  the  Libyan  origin  of  the  Nile  has  held  its  ground 
even  to  the  present  day  among  some  of  the  native 
populations  of  Central  Africa  ;  for,  as  is  well  known, 
Messrs.  Denham  and  Clapperton  (*  Travels  and  Disco- 
veries in  Northern  Central  Africa,*  ii.  p.  371)  have 
published  a  map  of  Soudan  drawn  for  them  by  the 
Sultan  of  Bello,  in  which  the  Joliba,  or  river  of  Tim- 
buktu, under  the  very  name  of  Nile,  is  represented 
as  flowing  across  Africa,  till  it  joins  the  Egyptian  river. 
The  same  notion,  too,  was  put  forth,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  Ibn  Batuta,  who  made  the  river  of  Tim- 
buktu flow  down  to  Dongola  and  Egypt.     We  may 
therefore,  I  think,  fairly  conclude  that  Herodotus  ga- 
thered from  the  travelling  merchants  he  would  surely 
have  met   in  Egypt  some  of  the   prevailing  legends 
which  referred  to  the  more  distant  course  of  the  Nile. 
There  is  one  other  passage  in  connection  with  this 
portion  of  my  subject  to  which  I  nmst  call  attention, 
viz.  the  statement  in  the  *  Meteorologica '  of  Aristotle 
{^-  13),  that  both  the  river  Chremetes  (most  likely  the 
Chretes  of  Hanno's  Periplus,  ap.  Geog.  Graec.  Minor., 
whose  outlet  was  in  the  Atlantic)  and  the  main  stream 
of  the  Nile  {tov  Netkov  to  pevfia  to  irpcoTov)  flowed  down 
from  the  Silver  Mountain  (e/c  rov  'Apyvpov  xaXovfievov 
«invf),  this  Silver  Mountain  being,  no  doubt,  a  range 
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covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  not,  as  Livingstone 
has  suggested,  of  micaceous  limestone.     This  passage, 
like  those  quoted  above,  points  to  a  similar  early  tra- 
dition of  a  connection  between  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  ; 
and  Dr.Beke  has  some  years  since  suggested,  with  much 
reason,  that  this  idea  may  have  arisen  from  a  kno^w- 
ledge  of  the  existence  of  the  great  western  affluent  of 
the  White  Nile,  the  Keildk  or  Bahr-al-Ghazal — which, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  probably  represents  the 
western  arm  of  the  Nile  of  Herodotus  (Edinb.  New 
Philos.  Journ.  xlv.  p.  247,  1848).     Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  a  very  curious  fact  that  such  a  tradition  should  have 
reached  Aristotle  so  early  as  the  fourth  century  b.c.  ; 
that  it  should  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  mediaeval 
Arab  geographers,  Masudi  and  Kdrisi ;  and,  still  more 
so,  that  it  should  not  even  now  be  wholly  forgotten 
(see  a  letter  addressed  to  the  traveller  Ali  Bey,  in  Voy. 
en  Afrique  et  en  Asie,  i.  69.  Paris,  1814.) 

From  the  time  of  Herodotus  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  Nile  till  we  come  to  Eratosthenes,  b.c.  240,  who, 
of  all  ancient  geographers^  has  shown  most  skill  in 
working  out  the  results  of  the  various  expeditions  un- 
dertaken after  the  settlement  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt 
towards  the  close  of  the  century  preceding  the  one  in 
which  he  lived  himself.  •  All  these  explorations,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  we  know  of  them,  had  for  their  object 
the  examination  of  the  countries  beyond  Upper  Egypt 
or  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Thus,  the  one  sent 
out  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  ascended  the  Egyp- 
tian throne  in  b.c  285,  for  the  first  time  entered 
Ethiopia,  properly  so  called  (Diod.  i.  37),  and  proba- 
bly formed  the  basis  of  the  sketch  given  by  Era- 
tosthenes, and  preserved  for  us  by  Strabo.     It  is  in- 
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terestiDg  to  know  that  modern  travellers  have,  in  great 
measure,  confirmed  the  essential   particulars  of  this 
narrative,  and  especially  of  that  portion  of  it  which  re- 
fers to  the  course  of  the  Nile.   After  stating  some  facts 
which  agree   with  the  character  of  the  river  between 
Syene  and  Meroe,  though  the  several  distances  given 
are  clearly  erroneous,  Eratosthenes  proceeds  to  state 
that  ••  the  Nile  receives  two  rivers  which  flow  down 
from  certain  lakes  to  the  E.,  and  surround  the  great 
island  of  Meroe.     One,  named  the  Astaboras,  bounds 
the  eastern  side;   the  other  is   called   the  Astapus. 
Some  say  that  the  true  name  of  this  last  river  is  the 
Astasoba,  and  that  the  Astapus  is  the  stream  which, 
flowing  from  certain  lakes  situated  to  the  S.,  becomes 
the  principal  branch  of  the  Nile ;  and  further,  that  it 
is  the  summer  rains  that  cause  its  inundation."  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Astaboras  is  the  pre- 
sent Athara,  Takazze,  or  Bahr-aUJswad — the  Black 
River  (for  it  appears  to  bear  each  of  these  titles  at 
difierent  portions  of  its  course),  which  joins  the  main 
river  at  AU Darner  in  lat.  17®  N. ;  while  the  Astapus, 
which  bathes  the  western  side  of  the  so-called  island 
of  Meroe,  is  clearly  the  more  southern  and  eastern 
branch   of  the  Nile,  now  called  the  Bahr-al-Azrek^ 
the  Abaiy  or  Blue  Nile.     The  statement  that  the  As- 
tapus in  the  above  passage  is  also  called  the  Astasoba, 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that,  near  the  junction 
of  it  and  the  Nile,  was  situated  a  city  called  Soba  (now 
Khartum),  extensive  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
It  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  that  Asta,  a 
portion  of  each  of  these  names,  may  have  a  local  signi- 
fication, referring  probably  to  the  river ;  but  whether 
or  not  such  a  word  can  be  detected  in  any  of  existing 
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vocabularies,  I  am  not  aware.  I  may  observe  that 
the  position  of  the  island  of  Meroe  between  the  Atbara 
oh  the  E.  and  the  Blue  Nile  on  the  S.,  is  well  defined. 
In  addition  to,  and  in  connection  with  the  above,  I 
may  add,  that  Strabo  (ii.  p.  77)  mentions  another  writer 
named  Philon,  who  gave  an  account  of  ^Ethiopia,  with 
certain  astronomical  observations  which  Hipparchus 
made  use  of  a  century  later ;  and  that  these  observa- 
tions are  found  to  be  more  correct  than  those  from 
which  Pliny  calculated  the  latitude  of  Meroe  and  which 
were  probably  made  during  the  reign  of  Nero  (H.  N. 
vi.  35). 

Following  the  stream  of  history,  we  meet  with  no- 
thing new  respecting  the  Nile  for  several  centuries ; 
the  effect  of  the  Roman  overthrow  of  Carthage  and 
.the  gradual  acquisition  of  a  great  part  of  Northern 
Africa  having  been,  indeed,  to  extend  the  knowledge 
of  the  countries  west  of  Egypt,  but  to  do  little  for 
Egypt  itself  or  iEthiopia.  Thus  Strabo  (a.d.  19-25) 
takes  the  Nile  for  the  eastern  boundary  of  his  Africa ; 
so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  Africa,  in  his  estimation,  was 
little  more  than  the  Mediterranean  coast  from  the 
Delta  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules.  For  all  Upper 
Egypt  he  simply  repeats  what  was  known  in  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies  and  has  been  recorded  by  Eratos- 
thenes ;  describing,  however,  at  some  length  the  expe- 
dition of  Petronius  against  Pselcis  and  Napata  (b.c.  25 
or  24),  (xvii.  p.  S20).  But  though  he  gives  but  few 
details  of  Petronius's  march,  he  adds,  what  he  must 
have  learnt  from  it,  the  definite  statement  that,  whereas 
the  ancients  only  knew  by  conjecture,  the  moderns 
have  actually  ascertained  by  going  to  the  places,  that 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile  are  due  to  the  summer 
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rains  which  fall  abundantly  in  Upper  ^Ethiopia  and  in 
the  most  distant  mountains — Ol  luv  ovv  ap^aioi  ora^^a- 
<r/x«9  TO  7r\€oy,  ol  S'  vtrrepov  avToirrai,  y^irqddvres  Tja6otrro  vtto  " 
OfjL0p(ov  depivwp  ir\r)povfJL€vov  top  NelXov^  rr]9  AiOuoirlas  rfi^ 
iu^c9  tcXv^ofj^vTjfj  Kcu  fuiXurTa  ev  T0I9  eajfuroif  opeai,  iravaa^ 
^eiHav  Be  tS>v  o/M^ptov  iravop^infv  /car  oXiyop  ttip  TrXrjfifivpiSa 

(xvii.  p.  789). 

Our  next  authority  is  Poroponius  Mela  (a.d.  40), 
who  would  seem  to  have  been  desirous  of  giving  a 
tolerably  systematic  account  of  the  geography  of 
Africa.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  him  we 
owe  many  new  and  interesting  details,  though,  like 
Strabo,  he  considered  Africa  as  in  form  a  right-angled 
triangle,  with  the  Nile  for  its  base;  and  though  he 
has  interlarded  his  history  with  a  more  than  usual 
number  of  legendary  stories,  and  with  many  amplifi- 
cations of  the  more  sober  narratives  of  the  earlier 
writers.  With  regard  to  the  Nile,  he  has  borrowed 
much  from  the  Alexandrian  writers,  giving  at  the  same 
time  prominence  to  the  curious  theory  that  the  Atlan- 
tic south  of  the  Equator  was  prolonged  till  it  met  the 
Erythraean  Sea,  and  that  the  Nile  reached  Ethiopia, 
after  passing  under  the  Ocean  by  means  of  subterranean 
canals,  from  a  zone  whose  winter  corresponded  with 
the  summer  of  the  North.  In  this  manner  he  attempts 
to  account  for  the  unusual  period  of  the  Nile-fioods. 

With  Pliny  (a.d.  70)  we  begin  to  obtain  more  ex- 
tensive and  fuller  details,  which  rest  mainly  on  the  fa- 
mous expedition  of  Petronius  (b.c.  23  or  24),  and  on 
that  sent  out  by  order  of  Nero  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Petronius,  Pliny  tells  us, 
penetrated  southwards  970  miles  beyond  Syene  (vi. 
35),  and  took  Napata,  the  royal  residence  of  the  kings 
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of  ^Ethiopia,  and  several  other  towns.    There  can  be 
no  doubt,  owing  to  abundant  recent  researches,  that 
this  place  was  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  called  Mount 
Barkal,    the   hieroglyphical   inscriptions   also,    found 
there,  giving  Nepet  as  the  name  of  the  city.     It   was 
probably  at  this  place  that,  as  Lepsius  has  concluded, 
was  situate  the  Mer&oui,  or  Meroe,  of  Herodotus,   the 
upper  Meroe  (a  short  distance  beyond  the  confluence 
of  the  Nile  and  the  Atbara)  not  having  become  the 
capital  till  after  the  overthrow  of  the  elder  city.      It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  Petronius  marched 
970  miles  from  Syene,  he  must  have  gone,  if  these 
numbers  are  correct,  more  than  300  miles  beyond  Na- 
pata,  which  is  distant  from  it  only  about  661,  and  that 
these  additional  300  miles  would  bring  him  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  upper  and  more  recent  Meroe.     It 
would  seem  that  it  was  to  this  place  that  Candace,  the 
queen,  had  retreated,  and  that  from  it  she  sent  her 
messengers  to  the  Roman  general  to  treat  for  peace, 
as  stated  by  Strabo. 

The  expedition  to  the  Upper  Nile  by  order  of  Nero  is 
even  more  valuable  for  its  details.  Of  this  we  have  two 
accounts,  in  Pliny  and  Seneca  respectively,  each  appa- 
rently derived  from  the  lips  of  the  two  centurions  who 
were  sent  in  charge  of  the  expedition,  but  varying  the 
one  from  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that  one  story 
may  be  considered  the  complement  of  the  other.  Thus 
Pliay  chiefly  contents  himself  with  an  admiration  of 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  explorers  have  recorded 
their  distances  between  Syene  and  Meroe,  together 
with  their  account  of  the  island  itself;  while  Seneca, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  been  Nero's  tutor,  and  who 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  studying  the  sources  of  the 
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Nile,  limits  the  information  derived  by  him  from  these 
officers  to   such  points  as  seemed  to  him  to  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  state  of  the  Nile  above  Meroe. 
To  Seneca  we  owe  the  statement  of  the  centurions 
that  they  made  a  long  journey  with  the  assistance  of 
the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  with  letters  from  him  to 
the  neighbouring  princes,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  this 
journey,  they  arrived  at  immense  marshes,  in  which 
fluviatile  plants  were  so  int^laced  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  cross  them,  except  in  a  boat  so  small  as  to 
carry  only  one  person,  and  that,  at  this  point,  they 
came  to  two  great  rocks,  over  which  a  great  river  was 
lalUng.      It  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  know,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  that  the  narrative  of  these  centu* 
rions  has  been  in  great  measure  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
ploring parties  sent  up  the  river  by  Muhammad  Ali 
between  1839  and  1842,  who,  after  leaving  Khartum, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Nile  in  lat. 
IS*"  30'  N.,  followed  the  course  of  the  White  Nile  for 
seventeen  days,  first  through  a  steppe  country  inha- 
bited by  Arab  tribes,  then  through  a  wooded  country 
occupied  but  scantily  by  negro  races,  till  at  length 
they  came  to  a  marsh  region  remarkably  resembling 
that  described  by  Nero's  officers.    (Selim  Bimbkschi, 
ap.  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Geogr.  xviii.  p.  84.) 

The  river  was  found  to  be  nearly  blocked  up  by  gi- 
gantic reeds,  the  water  itself  was  black  with  decom- 
posed vegetable  matter.  Crocodiles  and  hippopotami 
abounded ;  and  hosts  of  insects  hovered  over  a  plain 
reeking  with  pestilential  vapours.  This  district  com- 
mences at  Sobat,  lat.  9®  N.,  and  its  character  is  shown 
most  markedly  around  a  swampy  lake  through  which 
the  Bahr-al-Ghazal  flows  before  it  falls  into  the  White 
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Nile ;  and  it  appears  to  extend  through  about  2°  of  lati- 
tude. We  may  gather  from  this  exploration  that  the 
centurions  of  Nero  must  have  ascended  nearly  as  far  as 
lat.  9°  N.,  or  about  800  Roman  miles  above  Meroe, 
and  we  can  understand  that  from  this  circumstance 
they  were  well  able  to  give  a  far  fuller  account  of 
Ethiopia  than  any  traveller  who  had  preceded  them  :  | 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  river  they  ascended  was  the 
White  Nile,  which  flows  from  the  S.W.,  and  not  the 
Blue  Nile,  a  fact  entirely  confirming  of  the  original 
statement  of  Herodotus.  I 

Pliny  adds  to  the  story  that  the  centurions  brought     j 
back  with  them  what  he  calls  "  forma  iEthiopiae"  (xii. 
c.  8) ;  probably  a  map  or  plan  of  the  country,  which 
must  have  exhibited  much  care,  since  we  find  the  dis- 
tances they  report  from  place  to  place  coincide  very 
nearly  with  the  results  given  by  modern  travellers. 
Pliny  also  notices  the  return  of  verdure,  after  miles 
of  arid  sands,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meroe,  and  the       I 
occurrence  of  fresh  grass  and  wood  (herbas  circa  Me- 
roen  demum  viridiores  silvarumque  aliquid  apparuisse, 
vi.  30,  35),  the  natural  result  of  the  annual  rains  in 
the  highlands  of  Ethiopia,  the  limit  of  which  rainfall 
appears  to  be  about  lat.  18°  or  19°  N. 

We  owe  to  the  Roman  naturalist  a  list  of  names 
of  places  in  Upper  ^Ethiopia,  some  of  which  may 
still  be  identified.  They  are  as  follows  : — Adabuli, 
Megabarri  (or  Adiabarae),  Macrobii,  Memnones,  Dabeli, 
Critensi,  Dochi,  Gymnetes,  Anderae,  Mathitae,  Mesa- 
gebes,  HipporesB,  Medimni,  Olabi,  Syrbotae.  Of  these 
the  Megabari  (noticed  also  by  Eratosthenes)  are  possi- 
bly the  M^karebah ;  and  the  Dabeli,  the  DebdaUeh :  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Macrobii  (also  noted  by  Herodotus) 
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and  Gymnetes  are  rather  descriptive  of  the  habits  of 
the  people  than  proper  names  in  the  strict  meaning  of 
this  term.  Some,  too,  of  the  names  will  be  found  to 
differ  considerably  in  the  different  editions  of  Pliny, 
or  to  occur  in  forms  slightly  modified  in  other  authors ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  Anderae  of  Pliny,  who  are  probably 
the  same  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Endera  of  Arte- 
midonis  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  771).  In  the  famous  inscrip- 
tion from  Adulis  (Cosmas,  ap.  Montfaucon  Coll.  Nov. 
Patrum  i.  p.  142)  occurs  a  people  called  Menve,  who 
perhaps  may  be  identified  with  the  Medimni.  In  the 
same  way  the  Hipporese  may  be  the  present  Hafara 
(Antoine  D'Abbadie,  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Gfogr.  xiv.  p. 
115),  while  the  Mathitae  much  resemble  the  Mcurrlrai 
of  Ptolemy  (iv.  7). 

Pliny  adds  a  curious  statement  with  reference  to  the 
great  stature  of  the  tribe  of*Syrbotae,  which  he  makes 
no  less  than  eight  cubits ;  an  altitude,  doubtless,  grossly 
exaggerated,  yet  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the 
uniform  reports  of  recent  travellers  on  the  remarkable 
height  of  the  people  of  the  far  South  ;  six  feet  and  a 
half  being  common,  and  seven  feet  even  not  unknown. 
This  fact  has  been  specially  noticed  in  the  case  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Elliab  (on  Speke's  map,  Aliab),  perhaps 
the  Olabi  of  Pliny  (see  Weme,  *  Expedition  zur  Ent- 
deckung  der  Quellen  des  Weissen  Nil,'  pp.  266,  292, 
312). 

Many  more  identifications  will  probably  be  made 
when  we  have  before  us  the  detailed  results  of  Captain 
Speke's  remarkable  journey.^    I  may  add  that  a  letter 

^  It  18  with  the  siDcereat  regret  that  I  have  to  state  that  this 
natural  hope  is  in  no  way  satisfied  hj  the  work  Captain  Speke  has 
)u»t  puhHshed  as  '  The  Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Nile,'  which 
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from  M.  Brun-RoUet  in  the  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  G6ogr.  (iv. 
411,  1852)  speaks  of  a  tribe  called  the  Poloudjs^  appa- 
rently almost  as  far  south  as  the  Line,  a  name  much 
resembling  the  Paluogges  of  Pliny ;  and  that  the  Nouba 
of  Kordofan  would  seem  as  certainly  to  be  the  pre- 
sent representatives  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  N  ubei. 
In  conclusion,  Pliny  names  five  travellers  who  had  left 
accounts  of  ^Ethiopia ;  among  others,  one  Simoaides, 
who  had  described  his  stay  at  Meroe  for  five  years  ; 
and  Dalion  and  Aristocreon,  who  had  ascended  the 
river  beyond  Meroe. 

The  next  documents  to  which  I  must  call  your  atten- 
tion, though  briefly,  are  the  famous  *  Periplus  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea,'  and  the  notes  of  M arinus  of  Tyre,  pre- 

is  singularly  barren  in  such  notices  as  the  student  of  geography 
would  most  desire,  and,  considering  the  subject  it  treats  on,  far  less 
interesting  than  any  other  record  we  possess  of  African  research. 
Had  Captain  Speke  been  pleased  to  have  omitted  some  of  the  ia- 
terminable  disputes  about  the  bongo,  or  present  he  was  expected 
to  give  to  each  petty  chieftain,  or  thrown  such  details  (if  worthy  of 
being  preserved  at  all)  into  an  appendix,  his  book  would  have  been 
less  wearying  to  the  reader,  if  not  more  useful.    Had  he  added  some 
scientific  details  relative  to  the  tribes  he  passed  through,  or  some 
notes  on  the  character  of  the  different  languages  with  which  he 
came  in  contact,  (such  as  we  meet  with  in  the  admirable  memoir  of 
his  former  comrade,  Burton,   *0n  the   Lake  Regions  of  .Central 
Equatorial  Africa,')  his  book  would  have  possessed  a  value  his  best 
friends  cannot  claim  for  it.     As  it  is,  we  lay  it  down  with  a  mixed 
feeling  of  fatigue^  dissatisfaction,  and  disappointment,  aggravated, 
doubtless,  by  an  uncertainty  we  cannot  wholly  shake  off,  that,  after 
all,  other  and  still  more  remote  sources  of  the  Nile  may  exist,  though 
that  from  the  Nyanza  Lake  may  possibly  exhibit  the  greatest  body 
of  water.     I  am  bound  to  add,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  that  no 
confidence  whatever  can  be  placed  in  Captain  Speke' s  views  at  p.  264 
of  his  "  Journal,"  with  reference  to  "  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon," 
which  he  places,  on  his  map,  in  a  semicircle,  round  the  Lake  Rusizi. 
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served   by  Ptolemy,  though  it  is  true  that  these  refer 
only  incidentally  to  the  central  part  of  ^Ethiopia,  or 
to  the  Upper  Nile.    They  have,  however^  this  positive 
value,  that  from  them  we  get  our  first  clear  ideas  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  east  coast  of 
Africa   as  far  south  as  Zanzibar :  in  fact,  from  these 
two  authorities  we  can  trace  ancient  voyages  to  the 
very  place  from  which  Burton  and  Speke,  seven  years 
since,  and  most  recently  Speke  and  Grant,  started  with 
the   object  of  completing  by  actual  survey  the  history 
of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.     Thus  we  learn  that  below 
Adulis  the  whole  country  to  the  Prom.  Aromatum  (Cape 
Gruardafui,   Arab.  Jard-al-Hafun)    bore    the    generic 
name  of  fiapfiapucq  rprupos  (Peripl.  8-12)  ;  many  of  the 
tribes  recorded  as  then  living  there  being  still  trace- 
able upon  the  same  spot  after  1800  years.     Thus  the 
Avalites  of  the  *  Periplus,'  the  Avalitae  of  Ptolemy,  are 
recognizable  as  the  Hahr-Audl ;  while,  m  all  probability, 
even  the  name  Barharica  (regio)  is  Connected  with  the 
fact  that  a  Berber  race,  like  the  present  Gallas  (who 
are  so,  unquestionably),  then  occupied  that  country. 
The  very  name  Berberah,  indeed,  still  exists  as  that  of 
a  port  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Habr-Auftl. 

The  Prom.  Aromatum  had  been  the  limit  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  Agatharcides  and  Arte- 
midorus,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  nay,  even  of  Pliny  and 
Mela.  The  *  Periplus '  extends  our  knowledge  along 
the  E.  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  Straits  of  Bdb-al- 
Mandeb,  for  a  journey  of  twenty- six  days,  in  the  ac- 
count of  which  we  meet  with  a  number  of  details  of 
great  interest.  The  first  principal  station  noticed  is 
Opone  (Hafiin) ;  then  comes  the  district  of  Azania,  in 
the  '  Periplus'  confined  to  the  coast,  but  in  Ptolemy 
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extended  far  inland  (the  Homxm  or  Al-Khazam  of 
D'Abbadie'8  list,  BaU.  de  la  Soc.  de  G^gr.  xi.  p.  339) ; 
a  name  not  improbably  connected  with  the  Arabic  title 
Ztn;,  the  Zlyjanf  of  Co6mas  Indicopleostes  (Top.  Christ, 
ap.  Montfauoon,  vol.  ii.  p.  139),  and  perhaps  repre- 
sented in  Ptolemy  by  the  Promontory  Zingis  (iv.  7). 
It  has  been  suggested  that  from  this  Zinj  we  get  the 
two  more  modem  and  modified  forms  Zanguebar  and 
Zanzibar  (Quatremere,  Mem.  Geogr.  sur  r£gypte, 
etc.,  ii.  p.  181,  and  Ibn  Haukal,  wherein  Zingbar  oc- 
curs).' The  island  of  Menuthias,  two  days  only  short 
of  Rhapta,  the  limit  of  the  commercial  voyages  from 
which  the  account  of  the  '  Periplus '  is  condensed,  may 
be  either  Pemba  or  Zanzibar^  probably  the  former, 
as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  300  stadia  from  the  coast, 
which  agrees  very  fairly  with  modem  measures  (Peripl. 
c.  1 5).  Below  these  places  the  author  of  the '  Periplus ' 
states  that  '*  the  ocean  as  yet  unexplored  turns  to  the 
west,  surrounding  the  southern  parts  of  Ethiopia, 
Libya,  and  Africa ;"  thus  preserving  the  old  tradition 
of  a  great  Southem  Sea,  which  we  have  already  noticed 
as  prevailing  in  the  legendary  fragments  of  geography 
preserved  by  the  earlier  Greek  writers. 

The  date  of  these  doubtless  commercial  voyages 
cannot  be  accurately  determined  ;  but  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  they  were  not  known  in  Europe 
when  Pliny  wrote  his  great  work ;  while  we  have  the 

^  Captain  Barton  (Lake  Regions,  etc.  ch.  ii.  p.  30)  states  that 
the  district  from  Cape  Delgado,  in  ]at.  10^  41'  S.,  to  the  Jaha  or 
Govend  river,  in  lat.  0^  15'  S.,  was  named  in  early  times  by  the 
Greeks  Zingis,  Zingisa,  and  Zingium  ;  in  the  inscription  from  Adulis, 
Zingabene ;  and  by  Asiatics,  Zinj^  Zenj,  and  Zanzibar, — Nigritia,  or 
Black  Land, — from  the  Persian  Zang,  Arabic  ZanJ,  a  negro,  and  bar, 
a  country. 
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authority  of  Ptolemy  for  stating,  that  Marinus  of  Tyre 
was  the  first  to  employ  the  logs  of  the  merchants  who 
went  to  Azania,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  the  land 
extended  far  further  to  the  south  than   geographers 
had   hitherto  been   willing  to  admit.     One   of  these 
voyagers,  Diogenes,  we  learn,  was  carried  by  the  N.E. 
monsoon  in  twenty-five  days  from  Cape  Guardafui  to 
Rhapta ;  another,  Theophilus,  by  the  S.W.  monsoon 
in  twenty  days  from  Rhapta  to  Cape  Guardafui :  the 
stations  mentioned  in  the  '  Periplus '  correspond  appa- 
rently  with  those  mentioned  in  the  first  of  these  voy- 
ages.   To  the  same  Marinus  of  Tyre  we  owe  an  account 
of    the  two  expeditions  of  Septimius  Flaccus  and  of 
Julius  Matemus,  which,  severally,  occupied  from  three 
to  four  months  of  marching  continuously  S.  from  the 
Garamantes,  till  the  iEthiopi%n  country  of  Agisymba, 
abounding  in  the  rhinoceros  (Mar.  Tyr.  ap.  Ptol.  Proleg. 
Geogr.  i.  c.  8),  was  attained.     Recent  researches  by 
my  friend  Dr.  Barth  render  it  more  than  probable  that 
this  place  was  somewhere  in  the  S.  W.  of  Fezzan  (Pha- 
sania),  in  or  near  the  oasis  of  Asben,  a  name  which  may 
possibly  have  some  connection  with  that  of  the  Alex- 
andrian geographer. 

One  further  document  remains  to  confirm  in  some 
measure  the  statements  of  Ptolemy  and  Marinus  of 
Tyre  with  reference  to  the  interior  of  ^Ethiopia,  and 
this  is  the  inscription  at  Adulis,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded  (Cosmas,  i.  p.  142).  In  this  inscription 
many  names  may  be  recognized  which  still  exist  in  the 
country. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  Ptolemy  in  calling  brief 
attention  to  the  *  Periplus '  and  to  Marinus  of  Tyre  ;  I 
proceed  now  to  examine  the  seventh  and  eighth  chap- 
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ters  of  his  fourth  Book,  wherein  he  states  generally 
what  he  knows  of  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile  and  of 
the  countries  watered  by  that  river  from  Syene  up- 
wards ;  premising  that  with  him,  about  a.d.  140,  An- 
cient Geography,  as  directed  to  the  portions  of  Africa 
south  of  Upper  Egypt,  is  brought  to  a  close. 

Now,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  generic  name  of  the 
basin  of  the  Nile  S.  of  Syene  is  ^Ethiopia,  the  coast 
line  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
promontory  of  Rhapta  being  equally  considered  by 
him  to  be  part  of  the  same  great  district.  Along  the 
course  of  the  Nile  he  speaks  of  Syene  and  the  Dodeca- 
Schcenus ;  then  of  the  Great  Cataract  and  of  various 
places  between  it  and  the  island  of  Meroe ;  stating, 
finally,  that  the  Astapus  (which  must  here  be  the  As- 
tasoba,  or  Blue  Nile)  flc^s  down  from  the  country  of 
Axum,  and  has  its  origin  in  a  great  lake  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  very  lofty  mountains. 

Eratosthenes,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out  (see 
Strabo,  xvii.  p.  786),  bounded  the  island  of  Meroe  by 
two  rivers :  to  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Astaboras  (Ta- 
kazze  or  Atbara)  •;  to  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Astapus  or 
Astasoba  (the  Blue  Nile). 

Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Nile  to  the  western 
branch ;  but  by  calling  the  Astapus  of  Eratosthenes 
the  Astasoba,  which  he  conceives,  as  above  stated,  to 
flow  from  an  Axumite  lake  called  Coloe,  would  seem 
to  have  had  an  indistinct  notion  that  there  was  some 
communication  between  Astaboras  and  the  Astapus : 
he  adds  many  additional  facts  to  the  narrative  of  Nero's 
centurions,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  stopped,  after 
a  journey  of  600  miles  by  the  marshes  of  either  the 
White  Nile  or  of  the  Bahr-al-Ghazal,  and  makes  this 
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important    addition    to  our  previous  knowledge,  that 
S.   of  the  Equator,  at  a  distance  he  considers  to  be 
very  great,   there  is  a  chain  of  mountains  extending 
10°  from    E.  to  W.,  and  called  SeXrivrfs  opos  (or  the 
Moantain   of  the  Moon,  iv.  c.  8).      This  mountain, 
he    says,    is   covered  with  snow,  and,   from  it,    the 
marshes    of  the  Nile  receive  the  melting  snows,  a^' 
ov    {jvj9     SeXrlvrfs    ipovij    viroBexpvTai    ra9    yiovas    at    rov 
Neikov  X/fii/ai.     He  imagines  that  these   marshes  are 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance  the  one  from  the 
other,  and  that^  from  each  of  them,  flows  a  branch  of 
the  Nile  which  afterwards  unites  so  as  to  form  one 
stream  (iv.  c.  7).  Ptolemy,  in  his  "  Prolegomena,"  at- 
tributes this  information  to  Marinus,  from  whom  we 
have   so  many  other  geographical  facts,  and  he  again 
refers  to  the  Greek  voyagers  who  had  visited  the  shores 
of  Azania,   probably  for   commercial   purposes.     To 
Marinus,  as  already  noticed,  we  owe  the  story  of  Dio^ 
genes,  who,  on  his  return  from  India,  was  driven  by 
the  N.E.  monsoon  within  a  short  distance  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Rhapta  to  the  lakes  from  which  the  Nile 
flows  (eU  Ta9  Tufivas  odev  o  NelXos  /Jet,  Ptol.  i.  C.  9),  which 
are  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  promontory  of  Rhapta: 
Marinus  himself  adding,  as  founded   on  this   report 
from  Diogenes,  that  the  course  of  the  Nile  from  the 
lakes  where  for  the  first  time  the  river  becomes  plainly 
visible  {i^  o5  irpSnov  op&rai  irdpayivd/uvos)  can  now  be 
traced  with  accuracy,  upwards  to  Meroe. 

We  should  perhaps  naturally  presume  from  these 
statements  that  the  Nile-lakes  were  close  to  Rhapta,  a 
result  which  modern  research  has  clearly  shown  is  not 
the  case.  Still,  allowing  for  this  error,  we  cannot  but  be 
surprised  how  truly  on  the  whole  Marinus  has  ascer- 
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tained  the  principal  facts.  Nay,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  we  may  hereafter  discover,  as  Dr. 
Beke  has  urged  more  than  once,  a  source  of  the  Nile 
in  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Lake 
Nyanza ;  a  discovery  which  will  confirm  in  a  signal 
manner  all  the  essential  inferences  Marinus  has  de- 
duced from  his  informants. 

I  believe  I  have  now  laid  before  the  Society  the  prin- 
cipal facts  which  were  known  to  the  Ancient  world 
with  regard  to   the  basin  of  the  Nile,  its  probable 
sources,  and  the  adjacent  countries.    And  here  I  might 
bring  my  paper  to  a  conclusion,  did  I  not  think  that, 
with  the  news  just  arrived  of  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  Captain  Speke's  extraordinary  journey 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  might 
not  be  wholly  uninteresting  were  I  to  add  to  my  pre- 
vious remarks  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Ancients,  a  very 
brief  outline  of  what  we  have  gained  in  addition  by 
modem  researches. 

In  doing  this,  I  will  not  detain  the  Society  with  any 
references  to  the  incidental  notices  which  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  early  records  of  the  Portuguese  voy- 
agers and  missionaries,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  more  careful  study  of  the  numerous  data  they 
have  preserved,  might,  had  they  been  weighed  scien- 
tifically, have  solved  this  problem  many  years  since. 
I  shall  merely  note  what  has  been  done  most  recently, 
by  the  French,  Germans,  the  Egyptian  Government, 
and  the  English. 

The  first  direct  effort  towards  a  solution  of  the 
great  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Nile  was  made 
by  the  French  expedition  of  1 798,  supplemented  as  it 
was,  in  great  measure,  by  the  journeys  of  Burckhardt 
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in  1813-1814.  The  journey  of  Caillaud  in  1820  es- 
tablished for  the  first  time  satisfactorily  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  ancient  Meroe,  while  those  of  Riippell  in 
1823,  and  of  Russegger  in  1836,  have  added  many  in- 
teresting ethnographical  and  linguistical  details.  Of 
these,  Caillaud  and  Russegger  alone  ascended  higher 
than  the  junction  of  the  Atbara  and  the  Nile.  A  small 
portion,  too,  of  the  White  Nile  above  Khartum  was 
explored  by  M.  linant  in  1827  (Journ.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  ii.). 

In  '1839,  the  first   Egyptian  expeditions^  of  Mu- 
hammad Ali  penetrated  to  Khartum,  15^^  south  of 
Meroe  in  lat.  6°  N. ;  and  was  followed  shortly  after  by 
a  second  one,  under  the  care  of  M.  d'Arnaud,  which 
reached  lat.  4°  N.     Of  this  expedition  M.  Werne 
has  published  an  account,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  O'Reilly,  and  published  by  Bent- 
ley  in  1849.     The  result  of  these  journeys  (as  I  have 
already  stated)  proved  clearly  that,  between  the  8th 
and  9th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  200  miles,  there  do  really  exist  the  vast 
marshes  to  which  iBschylas  referred  five  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  which  checked  the  advance 
southwards  of  Nero's  explorers.     Still  more  recently 
the  establishment,  in  1846,  of  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sion at  Mombas,  about  4^  S.  of  the  Line,  on  the  E.  ' 
shore  of  Africa,  has  proved  the  existence  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  coast,  which  may  fairly  be  conceived 
to  represent  Ptolemy's  '*  Mountain  of  the  Moon." 
Nearly  about  the  same  period,  that  is,  between  1840 

10  There  appear  to  have  heen,  in  all,  three  Egyptian  expeditions 
between  1839  and  1842. 
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and  1843,  Dr.  Beke  explored,  together  with  Dr.  Krapf, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  high  table-land  of  S.E. 
Africa,  and  discovered  the  watershed  of  the  rivers 
flowing,  respectively,  to  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans 
(J.  R.  G.  S.  vol.  xii.). 

In  1 848,  and  again  in  1849,  during  a  journey  towards 
the  country  of  the  Jaggas  to  the  N.W.  of  Mombas, 
M.  Rebmann,  one  of  the  missionaries,  observed  on 
the  remote  horizon  a  mountain  covered  with  snow. 
(Church  Mission.  Intell.  vol.  i.  pp.  16  and  273,  1849.) 
This  mountain,  which  the  natives  call  Kilimanjaro , 
M.  Rebmann  places  in  lat.  3°  S.,  about  3°  W.N.W.  of 
Mombas.  In  the  same  year,  1849,  and  again  in 
1850,  another  missionary,  M.  Krapf,  travelled  to  the 
north  of  the  Jaggas  into  the  country  of  the  Ukam- 
bani,  and  confirmed  Rebmann's  idea  as  to  the  peren- 
nial snows  on  Kilimanjaro,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
covered another  mountain,  also  covered  with  perpetual 
snows,  called  Kenia.  This  he  places  nearly  on  a  line 
v/ith,  but  to  the  E.  of  Kilimanjaro,^^  at  the  distance  of 
about  2°  N.  of  Kilimanjaro.  M.  Krapf,  at  the  same 
time,  heard  of  the  existence  of  a  great  lake,  called 
Baringo,  which  he  imagined  must  be  the  head  of  the 
Nile.  This  lake  was  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  of  Mount 
Kenia.i2 

1*  It  is  important  to  notice  here,  that  Fernandez  de  Enciso,  in  his 
*Suma  de  Geographia,*  a.d.  1530,  p.  54,  say«,  *•  West  of  this  port 
(Momhas)  stands  the  Mount  Olympus  of  Ethiopia,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly high ;  and  heyond  it  are  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  which 
are  the  sources  of  the  Nile  :*'  a  statement  which  seems  to  hand  down 
to  at  least  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era  a  tradition  that,  in  some 
chain  at  no  great  distance  from  the  doast,  men  ought  to  seek  for  the 
first  springs  of  the  great  river. 

^^  These  distances  are  not  quite  correct,  hut  sufficiently  near  for 
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His  own  words  are,  "  I  made  acquaintance  in  Ukam- 
bani  with  a  merchant  of  Uembu,  a  country  situate  two 
days'  journey  to  the  north-east  of  the  river  Dana. 
This  man  gave  me  much  important  information.     For 
instance,  he  told  me  that  at  the  foot  of  the  snowy 
mountain,   Ndur  Kenia   (sometimes   called   Kirenia), 
there  is   a  lake  from  which  flow  the  three  rivers  of 
Dana,   ThLmbiriy  and  Nsaraddi.     The  Dana  and    the 
Tumbiri  flow  to  the  eastern  sea ;   but  the  Nsaraddi 
flows  towards  a  yet  greater  lake,  called  Baringo^  the 
end  of  which  is  many  days*  march  oflT.     According  to 
his  reckoning,  it  takes  five  days  from  Uembu  to  Mount 
Kenia,  and  nine  more  to  Baringo,  a  word  which  signi- 
fies *  great  water.' " 

Leon  d'Avanchers  (Lettre  k  M.  d'Abbadie,  Bull,  de 
\a  Soc.  de  Geogr.  xvii.  p.  164),  who  writes  this  name, 
BaharingOy  confirms  the  existence  of  this  and  several 
other  lakes  in  the  same  neighbourhood.     It  was  also 
already  known  that  the  tribe   of  Baris   give   to  the 
upper  part  of  the  White  River  the  name  of  Tumbirih 
(see  Werne,  1.  c),  and   that   they  count   a  month's 
journey  from  their  country  in  lat.  4®  N.  to  its  origin ; 
the  inference  from  these  statements  apparently  being, 
that  the  Tumbirih  and  the  Bahr-al-Abiad  (or  White 
Nile)  are  one  and  the  same  river,  and  that  it  is  in 
some  way  connected  with   a  lake  produced   by  the 
melting  of  the  snows  of  Kenia.     It  is  difficult,  there- 
fore, not  to  believe  that  the  mountains,  two  of  whose 

practical  purposes.  Recently,  the  Baron  Carl  von  der  Decken,  with 
Dr.  Karsten,  has  ascended  Kilimanjaro  to  the  height  of  13,900  ft., 
and  observed  the  well-defined  limit  of  perpetual  snow  at  about 
17,000  ft.  The  principal  peak  he  estimates  at  20,065  ft.,  and  a  se- 
cond one  at  more  than  17,000  ft.  (Proc.  R.  G.  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  6.) 
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peaks  we  know  bear,  respectively,  the  names  of  Kenia 
and  Kilimanjaro,  belong  to  the  mountain  chain  which 
Ptolemy  has  called  the  Mountain  of  the  Moon  ; 
and  that  one  of  the  two  lakes  of  the  Nile  may  be  re- 
cognized in  the  Baringo.  We  may  still  further  pre- 
sume that  Ptolemy's  Mountain  of  the  Moon  and  Aris- 
totle's Mountain  of  Silver  are  one  and  the  same,  the 
same  fact,  that  the  Nile  flows  from  it,  being  predicated 
of  each :  while  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Abul- 
feda  quotes  an  Arabian  traveller  who  makes  the  same 
assertion  that  the  true  source  of  the  Nile  is  in  a  White 
Mountain. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  most  recent  re- 
searches of  Captains  Burton  and  Speke  in  1857-9,  and 
of  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  in  1859-63,  have  done 
much  toward  the  setting  at  rest  one  portion  of  the 
problem  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  or,  at  least,  of  the 
great  basin  from  which  this  river  must  have  its  outlet. 
Captain  Speke  in  his  first  expedition  succeeded  in 
penetrating  as  far  as  lat.  3^  30'  S.,  to  the  southern 
shores  of  a  very  large  lake,  called  Nyanza,  or,  from  an 
island  in  it,  Ukerewe  ;  and  Captain  Burton  reached  the 
eastern  side  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  surveyed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it,  though,  unfortunately,  neither  its 
northern  nor  southern  ends :  while  in  his  second  jour- 
ney, partly  in  company  with  Captain  Grant,  but  more 
frequently  alone,  Captain  Speke  followed,  though  for 
the  most  part  at  considerable  distance  from  it,  the  line 
of  its  western  shores,  till  he  arrived  at  a  point  a  little 
N.  of  the  equator,  whence  a  great  body  of  water  is- 
sues from  the  lake  and  flows  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
N.,  at  a  spot  he  has  called  the  Ripon  Falls.  From  this 
point  the  stream  was  traced  downwards  for  about  fifty 
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miles,  when  they  were  compelled  to  leave  it ;  and  they 
ultimately  arrived  at  Gondokoro  in  lat.  5°  N.,  after 
having  followed  what  they  believed  to  be  two  further 
portions  of  the  same  main  stream.     It  is  clear  there- 
fore that  geography  is  indebted  to  the  perseverance  of 
Captains  Speke  and  Grant  for  some  knowledge  of  be- 
tween  500  and  600  miles  of  new  ground  from  Kaze 
in  lat.  5°  S.  to  Gondokoro  in  lat.  5°  N. ;  and,  further, 
that    they  have  proved   to  demonstration  the  com- 
mencement at  the  Ripon  Falls  of  one  great  affluent  of 
the  Nile.     It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the 
result  of  their  remarkable  journey  has  further  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  another  considerable  affluent 
flowing  from  the  E.  called  the  Asua ;  and  that  there 
seems  some  reason  for  supposing  that  this  stream  has 
its  rise  in  the  Lake  Baringo  mentioned  above :  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  nearly  200  miles  of  the  distance 
between  Ripon  Falls  and  Gondokoro  has  not  been  ex- 
amined ;   so  that  we  cannot  absolutely  connect  the 
stream  issueing  from  the  Nyanza  with  the  one  into 
which  the  Asiia  flows. 

It  remains  therefore  to  be  ascertained  whether  there 
are  not  other  sources  beside  that  from  the  Lake 
Nyanza,  and  especially  whether  the  Asua  does  or  does 
not  flow  from  the  Lake  Baringo ;  and  further,  whe- 
ther the  lake  itself  derives  its  waters  from  the  chain 
of  which  Kenia  and  Kilimanjaro  would  apparently 
seem  to  be  portions.  There  would  seem  also  to 
be  no  certainty  as  to  the  real  course  of  the  stream 
which  flows  in  a  direction  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  which, 
perhaps,  brings  down  the  waters  of  the  little  Luta- 
Nzig^  Lake,  supposed  by  Captain  Speke  to  be  a  sort 
of  "  backwater "  to  the  Nile.     I  cannot  myself  help 
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thinking  that  this  Luta-Nzig^  Lake  will  be  ultimately 
found  to  be  one  of  a  chain  of  lakes  of  which  the  Tan- 
ganyika is  the  largest  and  most  southern ;  the  more 
so,  as  I  have  already  stated  I  feel  no  con6dence  in  the 
emplacement  of  Captain  Speke's  **  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,"  which,  on  his  map  at  least,  would  bar  any  out- 
lets from  the  southern  to  the  northern  lake.     It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Captain  Speke's  former  fellow- 
traveller,  Burton,  has  already  givea  his  opinion  that 
the  existence  of  these  mountains  was  **  wholly  hypo- 
thetical or  rather  inventive  "  (*  Lake  Regions,'  vol.  ii, 
pp.  90,  91) ;  while  in  Speke's  original  map  sent  from 
Egypt  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  March, 
1863,  and  subsequently  published  by  Mr.  Stanford  in 
June,  1863,  this  horse-shoe-shaped  range  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  instead  thereof,  two  parallel  ranges  are  inserted 
with  the  name  of  *  •  Mountains  of  the  Moon"  along  the 
northern  portion  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  more  than 
2°  S.  of  the  curved  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon  "  of  the 
present  map.    I  cannot  doubt  that  the  ascertainment  of 
these  geographical  details  will  be  the  reward  of  expedi- 
tions even  now  already  proposed,  and  which  will  con- 
firm or  show  the  futility  of  suggestions,  long  since  put 
forward,  by  Dr.  Beke,  who,  on  paper  at  least,  or  theo- 
retically, has  a  right  to  claim  the  title  of  the  "  Disco- 
verer of  one  of  the  Sources  of  the  Nile." 

In  conclusion,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  no 
one,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  Captain  Speke's  Journal, 
will  readily  admit  that  he  has  advanced  any  reasons, 
either  from  his  own  observation  or  from  derived  na- 
tive information,  why  the  chain,  of  which  Kenia  and 
Kilimanjaro  are  probably  the  most  elevated  peaks, 
is  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  it  has  borne  since 
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their  discovery  by  Rebmann  and  Krapf ;  and  which, 
on  the  whole,  agrees  so  well  with  the  position  which 
Ptolemy    assigns  to  his  '*  Mountain  of  the  Mqon ;" 
or  will  see  any  reason  why  these  should  be  deposed 
froai  their  rank  to  make  way  for  the  **  Mfumbiro  Cone" 
(see  Journal,  p.  214),  which  Speke  himself  only  *•  sup- 
poses "  to  have  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.     At  the 
same    time,  it  ought   not  to   be  forgotten   that  the 
recent    researches  of   Captain   Burton  have   tended, 
at  least  incidentally,  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the 
Greek   geographer,  in  so  far  that  Burton  states  that 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  east  coast  of  Africs^ 
near  Zanzibar  are  still  eaters  of  human  flesh.     He 
particularly  names  the  Wadoe  as  guilty  of  '*  a  practice 
which  has  made  their  name  terrible  even  in  African 
ears  ;'*  and  he  places  the  abode  of  the  Wadoe  in  lat. 
6^  S.,  that  is,  between  Menuthias  and  the  Mountain 
of  the  Moon,  exactly  where  Ptolemy  places  his  AlBltmes 
aifOpwjro4>oiriQky  or  man-eating  Ethiopians.  ^^ 

W.  S.  W.  Vaux. 

Postscript. 

The  map  appended  to  this  paper  is  intended  only  to 
give  the  most  general  notion  of  the  ancient  knowledge 
on  this  subject.  A  few  modern  names  have  been 
added,  which  could  not  well  have  been  omitted.  The 
map  has  been  mainly  based  on  one  in  Geograph.  Grseci 
Minores,  ed.  Didot,  in  Paris,  1855,  8vo. 

'*  Id  bringing  to  a  conclasion  this  paper  "  On  the  Ancient  Know- 
ledge of  the  Sources  of  the  Nile,"  with  some  references  to  the  main 
results  of  modem  researches,  I  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  fact  that 
for  many  years  Dr.  Beke  (himself  the  recipient  of  one  of  the  gold 
medab  given  by  the  English  Geographical  Society  for  his  researches 
m  Abyssinia)  has  been  the  consistent  advocate  of  the  view  that  the 

yoL.  viii.  p 
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head-streams  of  the  NQe  do  flow  from  an  elevated  mountain-range 
Boath  of  the  equator,  and  probably  to  be  identified  with  Ptolemy's 
Mountain  of  the  Moon ;  nay,  more  than  this,  that  he  was  the  first 
to  propose  and  to  raise  subscriptions  in  aid  of  an  expedition  mrbich 
should  attempt  the  exploration  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  from  the 
east  coast  of  Africa.     I  state  this  the  more  distinctly  as  there  has 
been  evidently  a  desire  to  ignore  the  opinion  Dr.  Beke  has  so  long 
eince  publicly   put  forward,  as  though  the  theoretical  views  of  any 
geographer  could  in  the  least  detract  from  the  accomplishment  or 
realization   of  such  views  by  the  subsequent  traveller.     Any   one 
who  has  paid  attention  to  this  subject  must  be  well  aware  that  so 
long  ago  as  1846  Dr.  Beke  suggested  "that  the  source  of  the  Xile 
is  situate  at  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  sea-coast  within 
the  dominions  of  the  Im&m  of  Maskat"  (Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  zvii.)  ; 
that,  in  1848,  he  proposed  an  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the 
sources  of  the  Nile  by  penetrating  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa 
near  Zanzibar,  and  did  his  utmost  to  enable  Dr.  Bialloblotsky  to 
make  this  attempt,  which  was  not  however  successful  (Report  of 
British  Association  for  1848,  pp.  63,  64)  ;  that  this  opinion  of  Dr. 
Beke  was  entirely  endorsed  by  the  then  President  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  when,  in  1852,  he  drew  the  nataral 
conclusions  of  a  scientific  geographer  from  the  acknowledged  disco- 
veries of  Rebmann  and  Krapf ;  and  lastly,  that  Dr,  Beke  has  drawn 
up  a  subsequent  and  still  more  complete  report  on  the  whole  subject, 
entitled,  "  On  the  Mountains  forming  the  flastern  side  of  the  basin 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  origin  of  the  designation  '  Mountains  of  the 
Moon '  applied  to  them,"  which,  though  offered  to  the  Geographical 
Society  on  May  10th,  1861,  was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  not  ac- 
cepted by  that  body,  and  was,  therefore,  ultimately  read  on  August 
30th,  1861,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Manchester. 
In  all  these  papers  Dr.  Beke  has  consistently  adhered  to  the  views 
first  enunciated  by  himself  in  1 846,  which  have  been  nowhere  either 
adequately  met  or  answered.     He  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  a  part  of  his  theory  has  been  proved  to  demonstration,  in  the 
discbvery  of  one  source  of  the  Nile  in  a  great  lake  nearly  4000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  south  of  the  equator;  while  he  may  reason- 
ably encourage  the  hope  that,  ere  long,  other  and  more  remote 
sources  may  be  traced  to  that  famous  range  which  many  geographers 
have,  we  believe  with  reason,  accepted,  as  the  true  representative  of 
Ptolemy's  "Mountain  of  the  Moon." 
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IV.— ON  SOME  OLD  MAPS  OF  AFRICA,  IN  WHICH  THE 
CENTRAL  EQUATORIAL  LAKES  ARE  LAID  DOWN 
NEARLY*  IN  THEIR  TRUE  POSITIONS. 

BT   JOBH    HOOO>   H.A.,   F.R.8.,    HON.  FOR.  8XC.  R.S.L.,   F.E.O.8.,  ITC.' 

(Reftd  November  25th,  1863,  and  April  13t(i,  1864.) 

Much    confusion    has  prevailed  among    some    geo* 

graphers  concerning  the  central  lakes  of  equatorial 

Africa  ;  and  others  have  thought  that  these  large  seas, 

or  tracts  of  fresh  water,  are  only  laid  down  in  those 

maps  which  have  been  derived  from  the  Portuguese 

colonists  and  missionaries  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 

about    Zanzibar,   Melinda,  and   other  places   in  the 

territory  of  Zanguebar.     One  of  some  antiquity  (I 

believe  of  the  sixteenth  century),  which  is  said  to  be  a 

copy  of  one  of  the  earliest  of  such  maps,  is  in  the 

possession,  according  to  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  of  the 

College  de  Propaganda  Fide,  at  Rome.     And  even  in 

those  maps  it  is  asserted,  that   these  great  central 

lakes  are  erroneously  placed,  and  very  wide  of  their 

exact  geographical  positions,  as  ascertained  by  the 

recent  and  successful  investigations  of  Captains  Burton, 

^  This  paper  (ezclasive  of  the  Postacript)  was  read  to  the  Sec- 
tion E  of  the  British  Association,  at  Newcastle-on-iyne,  on  August 
Slat,  1863. 

F   2 
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tained  the  principal  facts.  Nay,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  we  may  hereafter  discover,  as  Dr. 
Beke  has  urged  more  than  once,  a  source  of  the  Nile 
in  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Lake 
Nyanza ;  a  discovery  which  will  confirm  in  a  signal 
manner  all  the  essential  inferences  Marinus  has  de- 
duced from  his  informants. 

I  believe  I  have  now  laid  before  the  Society  the  prin- 
cipal facts  which  were  known  to  the  Ancient  world 
with  regard  to  the  basin  of  the  Nile,  its  probable 
sources,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  And  here  I  might 
bring  my  paper  to  a  conclusion,  did  I  not  think  that, 
with  the  news  just  arrived  of  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  Captain  Speke's  extraordinary  journey 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  might 
not  be  wholly  uninteresting  were  I  to  add  to  my  pre- 
vious remarks  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Ancients,  a  very- 
brief  outline  of  what  we  have  gained  in  addition  by 
modem  researches. 

In  doing  this,  I  will  not  detain  the  Society  with  any 
references  to  the  incidental  notices  which  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  early  records  of  the  Portuguese  voy- 
agers and  missionaries,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  more  careful  study  of  the  numerous  data  they 
have  preserved,  might,  had  they  been  weighed  scien- 
tifically, have  solved  this  problem  many  years  since. 
I  shall  merely  note  what  has  been  done  most  recently, 
by  the  French,  Germans,  the  Egyptian  Government, 
and  the  English. 

The  first  direct  eflfort  towards  a  solution  of  the 
great  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Nile  was  made 
by  the  French  expedition  of  1798,  supplemented  as  it 
was,  in  great  measure,  by  the  journeys  of  Burckhardt 
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in  1813-1814.  The  journey  of  Caillaud  in  1820  es- 
tablished  for  the  first  time  satisfactorily  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  ancient  Meroe,  while  those  of  Riippell  in 
1823,  and  of  Rassegger  in  1836,  have  added  many  in« 
teresting  ethnographical  and  linguistical  details.  Of 
these,  Caillaud  and  Russegger  alone  ascended  higher 
than  the  junction  of  the  Atbara  and  the  Nile.  A  small 
portion,  too,  of  the  White  Nile  above  Khartum  was 
explored  by  M.  Linant  in  1827  (Journ.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  ii.). 

In  '1839,  the  first  Egyptian  expeditions^  of  Mu- 
hammad Ali  penetrated  to  Khartum,  15|^^  south  of 
Meroe  in  lat.  6^  N. ;  and  was  followed  shortly  after  by 
a  second  one,  under  the  care  of  M.  d'Arnaud,  which 
reached  lat.  4°  N.  Of  this  expedition  M.  Werne 
has  published  an  account,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  O'Reilly,  and  published  by  Bent- 
ley  in  1849.  The  result  of  these  journeys  (as  I  have 
already  stated)  proved  clearly  that,  between  the  8th 
and  9th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  200  miles,  there  do  really  exist  the  vast 
marshes  to  which  ^schylus  referred  five  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  which  checked  the  advance 
southwards  of  Nero's  explorers.  Still  more  recently 
the  establishment,  in  1846,  of  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sion at  Mombas,  about  4^  S.  of  the  Line,  on  the  E.  ' 
shore  of  Africa,  has  proved  the  existence  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  coast,  which  may  fairly  be  conceived 
to  represent  Ptolemy's  "Mountain  of  the  Moon." 
Nearly  about  the  same  period,  that  is,  between  1840 

^^  There  appear  to  have  been,  in  all,  three  Egyptian  expeditions 
between  1839  and  1842. 
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tained  the  principal  facts.  Nay,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  we  may  hereafter  discover,  as  Dr. 
Beke  has  urged  more  than  once,  a  source  of  the  Nile 
in  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Lake 
Nyanza ;  a  discovery  which  will  confirm  in  a  signal 
manner  all  the  essential  inferences  Marinus  has  de- 
duced from  his  informants. 

I  believe  T  have  now  laid  before  the  Society  the  prin- 
cipal facts  which  were  known  to  the  Ancient  world 
with  regard  to  the  basin  of  the  Nile,  its  probable 
sources,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  And  here  I  might 
bring  my  paper  to  a  conclusion,  did  I  not  think  that, 
with  the  news  just  arrived  of  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  Captain  Speke's  extraordinary  journey 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  might 
not  be  wholly  uninteresting  were  I  to  add  to  my  pre- 
vious remarks  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Ancients,  a  very 
brief  outline  of  what  we  have  gained  in  addition  by 
modem  researches. 

In  doing  this,  I  will  not  detain  the  Society  with  any 
references  to  the  incidental  notices  which  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  early  records  of  the  Portuguese  voy- 
agers and  missionaries,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  more  careful  study  of  the  numerous  data  they 
have  preserved,  might,  had  they  been  weighed  scien- 
tifically, have  solved  this  problem  many  years  since. 
I  shall  merely  note  what  has  been  done  most  recently, 
by  the  French,  Germans,  the  Egyptian  Government, 
and  the  English. 

The  first  direct  eflTort  towards  a  solution  of  the 
great  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Nile  was  made 
by  the  French  expedition  of  1 798,  supplemented  as  it 
was,  in  great  measure,  by  the  journeys  of  Burckhardt 
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in  1813-1814.  The  journey  of  Caillaud  in  1820  es- 
tablished  for  the  first  time  satisfactorily  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  ancient  Meroe,  while  those  of  Riippell  in 
1823,  and  of  Russegger  in  1836,  have  added  many  in* 
teresting  ethnographical  and  linguistical  details.  Of 
these,  Caillaud  and  Russegger  alone  ascended  higher 
than  the  junction  of  the  Atbara  and  the  Nile.  A  small 
portion,  too,  of  the  White  Nile  above  Khartum  was 
explored  by  M.  linant  in  1827  (Journ.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  ii.). 

In  1839,  the  first  Egyptian  expeditions^  of  Mu- 
hammad Ali  penetrated  to  Khartum,  1 5^°  south  of 
Meroe  in  lat.  6°  N. ;  and  was  followed  shortly  after  by 
a  second  one,  under  the  care  of  M.  d'Arnaud,  which 
reached  lat.  4°  N.  Of  this  expedition  M.  Werne 
has  published  an  account,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  O'Reilly,  and  published  by  Bent- 
ley  in  1849.  The  result  of  these  journeys  (as  I  have 
already  stated)  proved  clearly  that,  between  the  8th 
and  9th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  200  miles,  there  do  really  exist  the  vast 
marshes  to  which  ^schylus  referred  five  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  which  checked  the  advance 
southwards  of  Nero's  explorers.  Still  more  recently 
the  establishment,  in  1846,  of  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sion at  Mombas,  about  4^  S.  of  the  Line,  on  the  E.  ' 
shore  of  Africa,  has  proved  the  existence  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  at  no  great 
distance  firom  the  coast,  which  may  fairly  be  conceived 
to  represent  Ptolemy*s  "Mountain  of  the  Moon." 
Nearly  about  the  same  period,  that  is,  between  1840 

^^  There  appear  to  have  been,  in  all,  three  Egyptian  expeditions 
between  1839  and  1842. 
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tained  the  principal  facts.  Nay,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  we  may  hereafter  discover,  as  Dr. 
Beke  has  urged  more  than  once,  a  source  of  the  Nile 
in  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Lake 
Nyanza ;  a  discovery  which  will  confirm  in  a  signal 
manner  all  the  essential  inferences  Marinus  has  de- 
duced from  his  informants. 

I  believe  I  have  now  laid  before  the  Society  the  prin- 
cipal facts  which  were  known  to  the  Ancient  world 
with  regard  to  the  basin  of  the  Nile,  its  probable 
sources,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  And  here  I  might 
bring  my  paper  to  a  conclusion,  did  I  not  think  that, 
with  the  news  just  arrived  of  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  Captain  Speke's  extraordinary  journey 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  might 
not  be  wholly  uninteresting  were  I  to  add  to  my  pre- 
vious remarks  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Ancients,  a  very 
brief  outline  of  what  we  have  gained  in  addition  by 
modem  researches. 

In  doing  this,  I  will  not  detain  the  Society  with  any 
references  to  the  incidental  notices  which  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  early  records  of  the  Portuguese  voy- 
agers and  missionaries,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  more  careful  study  of  the  numerous  data  they 
have  preserved,  might,  had  they  been  weighed  scien- 
tifically, have  solved  this  problem  many  years  since. 
I  shall  merely  note  what  has  been  done  most  recently, 
by  the  French,  Germans,  the  Egyptian  Government, 
and  the  English. 

The  first  direct  effort  towards  a  solution  of  the 
great  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Nile  was  made 
by  the  French  expedition  of  1 798,  supplemented  as  it 
was,  in  great  measure,  by  the  journeys  of  Burckhardt 
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in  1813-1814.  The  journey  of  Caillaud  in  1820  es- 
tablished for  the  first  time  satisfactorily  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  ancient  Meroe,  while  those  of  Riippell  in 
1823,  and  of  Russegger  in  1836,  have  added  many  in- 
teresting  ethnographical  and  linguistical  details.  Of 
these,  Caillaud  and  Russegger  alone  ascended  higher 
than  the  junction  of  the  Atbara  and  the  Nile.  A  small 
portion,  too,  of  the  White  Nile  above  Khartum  was 
explored  by  M.  linant  in  1827  (Journ.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  ii.). 

In  1839,  the  first  Egyptian  expeditions^  of  Mu- 
hammad Ali  penetrated  to  Khartum,  15^^  south  of 
Meroe  in  lat,  6^  N. ;  and  was  followed  shortly  after  by 
a  second  one,  under  the  care  of  M.  d'Arnaud,  which 
reached  lat.  4°  N.  Of  this  expedition  M.  Werne 
has  published  an  account,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  O'Reilly,  and  published  by  Bent- 
ley  in  1849.  The  result  of  these  journeys  (as  I  have 
already  stated)  proved  clearly  that,  between  the  8th 
and  9th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  200  miles,  there  do  really  exist  the  vast 
marshes  to  which  ;£schylus  referred  five  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  which  checked  the  advance 
southwards  of  Nero's  explorers.  Still  more  recently 
the  establishment,  in  1846,  of  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sion at  Mombas,  about  4^  S.  of  the  Line,  on  the  E.  ' 
shore  of  Africa,  has  proved  the  existence  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  coast,  which  may  fairly  be  conceived 
to  represent  Ptolemy *s  '*  Mountain  of  the  Moon." 
Nearly  about  the  same  period,  that  is,  between  1840 

^^  There  appear  to  have  heen,  in  all,  three  Egyptian  expeditions 
between  1839  and  1842. 
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tained  the  principal  facts.  Nay,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  we  may  hereafter  discover,  as  Dr. 
Beke  has  urged  more  than  once,  a  source  of  the  Nile 
in  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Lake 
Nyanza ;  a  discovery  which  will  confirm  in  a  signal 
manner  all  the  essential  inferences  Marinus  has  de- 
duced from  his  informants. 

I  believe  I  have  now  laid  before  the  Society  the  prin- 
cipal facts  which  were  known  to  the  Ancient  world 
with  regard  to  the  basin  of  the  Nile,  its  probable 
sources,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  And  here  I  might 
bring  my  paper  to  a  conclusion,  did  I  not  think  that, 
with  the  news  just  arrived  of  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  Captain  Speke's  extraordinary  journey 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  might 
not  be  wholly  uninteresting  were  I  to  add  to  my  pre- 
vious remarks  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Ancients,  a  very 
brief  outline  of  what  we  have  gained  in  addition  by 
modern  researches. 

In  doing  this,  I  will  not  detain  the  Society  with  any 
references  to  the  incidental  notices  which  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  early  records  of  the  Portuguese  voy- 
agers and  missionaries,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  a  more  careful  study  of  the  numerous  data  they 
have  preserved,  might,  had  they  been  weighed  scien- 
tifically, have  solved  this  problem  many  years  since. 
I  shall  merely  note  what  has  been  done  most  recently, 
by  the  French,  Germans,  the  Egyptian  Government, 
and  the  English. 

The  first  direct  efifort  towards  a  solution  of  the 
great  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Nile  was  made 
by  the  French  expedition  of  1798,  supplemented  as  it 
was,  in  great  measure,  by  the  journeys  of  Burckhardt 
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in  1813-1814.  The  journey  of  Caillaud  in  1820  es- 
tablished for  the  first  time  satisfactorily  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  ancient  Meroe,  while  those  of  Riippell  in 
1823,  and  of  Russegger  in  1836,  have  added  many  in- 
teresting ethnographical  and  linguistical  details.  Of 
these,  Caillaud  and  Russegger  alone  ascended  higher 
than  the  junction  of  the  Atbara  and  the  Nile.  A  small 
portion,  too,  of  the  White  Nile  above  Khartum  was 
explored  by  M.  Linant  in  1827  (Journ.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc-  vol.  ii.). 

In  1839,  the  first  Egyptian  expeditions^  of  Mu- 
hammad Ali  penetrated  to  Khartum,  15^^  south  of 
Meroe  in  lat.  6°  N. ;  and  was  followed  shortly  after  by 
a  second  one,  under  the  care  of  M.  d'Arnaud,  which 
reached  lat.  4°  N.  Of  this  expedition  M.  Werne 
has  published  an  account,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  O'Reilly,  and  published  by  Bent- 
ley  in  1849.  The  result  of  these  journeys  (as  I  have 
already  stated)  proved  clearly  that,  between  the  8th 
and  9th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  200  miles,  there  do  really  exist  the  vast 
marshes  to  which  ^schylus  referred  five  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  which  checked  the  advance 
southwards  of  Nero's  explorers.  Still  more  recently 
the  establishment,  in  1846,  of  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sion at  Mombas,  about  4^  S.  of  the  Line,  on  the  E.  ' 
shore  of  Africa,  has  proved  the  existence  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  coast,  which  may  fairly  be  conceived 
to  represent  Ptolemy *s  "  Mountain  of  the  Moon." 
Nearly  about  the  same  period,  that  is,  between  1840 

^^  There  appear  to  have  been,  in  all,  three  Egyptian  expeditions 
between  1839  and  1842. 
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Moezi  country, —  the  word  mwezi,  m'ezi,  or  moezi, 
signifying  in  the  local  dialect,  moon.^^ 

Native  tradition  or  report  appears  on  the  whole  to 
have  been  fairly  correct;  and  Ptolemy,  about  a.d. 
136,  had  doubtless  received  his  brief  information  con- 
cerning the  sources  or  origin  of  the  Nile,  from  some 
native  merchants,  or  travellers,  to  whom  these  equato- 
rial lakes  were  known.  Ptolemy  has  expressly  told 
us  that  his  predecessor  Mdrinus  received  some  of  his 
information  about  the  Nile  lakes  from  Arabian  mer- 
chants ;  and  he  (in  book  i.  chap.  17)  distinctly  records 
that,  "we  learnt  from  merchants,  who  passed  over 
from  Arabia  Felix  into  those  parts  of  Africa,  as 
Azania,  Rhapta  (now  Zanguebar),  etc.,  that  those 
lakes,  from  which  the  Nile  flows  out,  are  not  near 
the  sea,  but  a  very  great  deal  further  in  the  interior." 
This .  Greco-Egyptian  geographer  has  assigned  his 
**  Mountain  of  the  Moon,"  from  which  the  lakes  of 
the  Nile  received  the  (melted)  snow,  to  lat.  12°  30'  S., 
and  of  the  two  lakes,  one  the  tdestemmost,  is  in  lat.  6°  S., 
but  that  to  the  east  in  lat.  7°  S.  His  extreme  limits 
of  the  "  Mountain  of  the  Moon "  (to  t^^  SeX-^vv^ 
oposi)  occupy,  according  to  his  reckonings,  ten  de- 
grees of  longitude,  viz.  from  57°  to  67°;  but  these 
degrees  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  our  modern 
computation  ;  alsd  his  lat.  12°  30'  S.  evidently  shows 
that  he  has  placed  this  range  too  far  to  the  south  of  the 
equator.  In  all  probability,  however,  this  Lunar  Range 
may  in  part  correspond  with  that  lofty  district  from 
about  lat.  1°  to  3°  S.,  and  beginning  at  about  the  29th 
meridian  of  east  longitude ;  and^  if  so,  it  would  include 

*^  See  '  Report  of  the  Swansea  Meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion/ ]S49,  p.  63. 
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the  very  lofty  Mount  M'fumbiro,  and  the  mountains 
called  "  of  the  Moon,"  placed  by  Captain  Speke  on 
the  north  and  eastern  sides  of  Lakes  Rusizi  and  Tan- 
ganyika.     The  latter  lake,  which  extends  to  beyond 
lat.  6°  S.,  might  be  supposed  to  answer  to  Ptolemy's 
western  (or  S.S.W.)  lake,  and  the  still  larger  lake  of 
Nyanza,   to  correspond  with   his   eastern   (or  rather 
K.E.)  lake.     From  the  subalpine  district,  of  which 
Mount  M'fumbiro  is  considered  the  centre,  its  streams 
flow  on  the  eastern  side  into  the  Lake  Nyanza,  and, 
Ibrough  that  vast  expanse  of  fresh  water  into  the  Nile, 
whilst    its  south-western   waters   descend   into  Lake 
Zambre,  or  as  it  is  now  termed  Tanganyika. 

I  have  taken  Ptolemy's  latitudes  and  longitudes 
from  Dr.  Wilberg's  accurate  edition  of  that  ancient 
geographer's  work  in  its  original  language,  and  which 
was  published  between  the  years  1838  and  1845. 

Some  geographers,  as  well  as  commentators  on  Pto- 
lemy,  have  confused  the  number  of  the  "  lakes  of  the 
Nile  " — id  rov  Nei^jov  xifivat, — their  number  being  repre^ 
rented  as  two  with  some,  but  three  with  others.     This 
is  soon  determined,  for  Ptolemy  (in  lib.  iv.  cap.  7)  ex- 
pressly states  them  to    be  Bvo  Xifivwv,  *' two  lakes;'* 
that  is  to  say,  a  western  and  an  eastern  one,  the  former 
being  one  degree  of  south  latitude  nearer  to  the  equi- 
noctial line  than  the  other.     I  have  already  stated  that 
Ptolemy  held  the  White  river  to  be  the  Nilus,  or  true 
Nile ;  and  his  Astapus  is  certainly  the  modern  Blue 
river.     Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  F.  Galton,  F.R.S., 
I  am  enabled  to  exhibit  to  you  a  very  neat  photograph 
of  part  of  a  map  of  Africa,  which  was  copied  from  an 
Atlas  on  vellum,  which  belongs  to  a  very  rare  Latin 
translation  of  Ptolemy's  Geography,  s^nd  which  was 
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published  at  Rome  in  1478.     This  valaable  book  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Hudson  Gumey,  in  Norfolk. 
From  that,  and  a  second  larger  photograph  map,   it 
Tvill  be  seen  how  the  translator,  or  cartographer,  has 
conceived  the  several  branches  of  the  Nile  to  have 
been  placed.     In  both  maps  two  chief  branches  of  the 
(White)  Nile  issue  from  two  "  Paludes  Nili,'*  or  lakesj 
at  about  8°  30'  south  of  the  equator ;  and  further  south 
of  these  lakes,  three  rivers  feed  the  western,  but /our 
rivers  flow  into  the  eastern  lake ;  and  then  all  these 
seven  streams  have  their  sources  on  the  north  side  of 
the  "Mountain  of  the  Moon,'*  which  extends  from 
about  lat.  12°  to  H""  S.     Under  it  is  written  "  Mens 
Lunae,  k  quo  Nili  paludes  nives  suscipiunt."     The 
east  portion  of  Africa,  between  this  mountain-range 
and    the   sea,  which  is  called  by  Ptolemy,  6  koKito^ 
fiapfiapucof,  the   Barbaric  Gulf, — a  most  appropriate 
title,  considering  the  **  men-eating"  propensities  of  the 
savage  inhabitants,  who  are  termed  '  Anthropophagi,' 
— belongs  to  that  race  of  Ethiopians. 

But  it  will  also  be  seen  that  a  third  large  river,  or 
branch  of  the  Nile,  running  to  the  south-east,  terminates 
in  a  smaller  lake,  which  is  bisected  by  the  '* equinoctial" 
line.  Under  this  is  written  '*  Coloa  Palus.*'  Since 
the  Lake  Coloa,  or  Caloe,  evidently  is  identified  with 
the  lake  now  called  Dembea,  this  river  must  answer  to 
the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  Azure  or  Blue  river,  the  former 
Astapus ;  its  geographical  position,  therefore,  is  given 
far  too  much  to  the  south.** 

"  Ptolemy  (in  lib.  iv.  cap._7)  thus  writes : — ^  K0X017  Xt/xn;,  If 
ijs  6  'Aordirovs  irora/Ltos  pci,  &  urqfi€piy6v,  i.e.  **the  Lake  Coloe, 
from  which  the  river  Astapus  flows,  69^  i£quinoc.  Circ."  If,  as  I 
haye  afterwards  suggested,  this  longitude  of  69^  is  calculated  from 
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I  likewise  exhibit  to  you  another  sketch  of  a  map 
from  a  later  edition  of  Ptolemy.     Although  only  sixty- 
four  years  later,  still  the  cartographer,  or  Latin  trans« 
lator,  has  taken  a  different  view  of  his  great  author's 
"Nili  paludes,"  by  drawing  all  the  lakes,   three  in 
number,  in  the  same  south  parallel, — the  "  Montes 
Lunae  **    being  in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  in  the 
former  map,  about  twelve  and  a  half  degrees  south  of 
the  equator.     This  rough  sketch  I  made  from  tab.  iiii., 
or  map  of  Africa, — which  the  author  spells  Aphrica, — 
of  the  Latin  translation  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  by 
Henry  Peter,  and  published  at  BAle  in  the  year  1542. 
This  edition  is  preserved  in  Dr.  Thomlinson's  library, 
in  St.  r^icholas's  Church,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     These 
maps  will  be  found  of  interest,  as  showing  the  received 
notions  respecting  the  Nile,  its  equatorial  lakes  and 
lunar  mountains,  at  the  respective  periods  when  these 
different  editions  were  given  to  the  world. 

But  some  seventy  years  prior  to  Ptolemy,  two  explor- 
ing officers  were  sent  by  the  Emperor  Nero  "  ad  investi- 
gandum  Caput  MK,"  expressly  to  find  out  the  "  head  of 
the  Nile."  Seneca,  a  contemporary  wTiter,  about  a.d. 
60,  himself  relates  the  account,  which  is  this : — "  I  my- 
self indeed  have  heard  the  two  centurions,  whom  Nero 
Caesar,  as  being  the  most  ardent  lover  of  other  virtues, 
so  especially  of  truth,  had  sent  to  find  out  the  head  of  the 
Nilcy  narrate  that,  after  they  had  accomplished  a  long 
journey,  when,  being  furnished  with  assistance  by  the 
King  of  Ethiopia,  and  being  recommended  by  him  to 

8.  Antonio  (Cape  Verd  Isles),  the  longitude  east  of  Greenwich 
woQld  be  near  43^  which  is  only  about  5°  too  far  to  the  east  from 
the  true  position  of  Lake  Coloa,  but  its  Ftolemsean  latitude  is  12° 
too  far  south. 
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the  neighbouring  kings,  they  penetrated  into  far  dis- 
tant regions.     In  fact,  said  they, '  we  carae  to  inamense 
lakes,  the  termination  of  which  neither  the  inhabitants 
knew,  nor  could  any  one  hope  to  do  so,  because  aqua- 
tic plants  were  so  densely  interwoven  in  the  -waters, 
that  neither  persons  on  foot  could  pass  over  the  waters, 
nor  in  a  boat,  which,  unless  a  small  one  and  only  hold- 
ing a  single  man,  the  muddy  and  overgrown  lake  eould 
not  bear.     Thereabouts,*  they  stated,  *we  beheld   two 
Tocks}^  from  which  the  vast  force  of  the  river  issued 
forth.     But  whether  that  was  the  head^  or  an  affluent 
of  the  Nile,  or  that  it  sprang  there,  or  being  received 
from  a  prior  course  it  returns  there  upon  the  earth, — 
do  you  not  believe  that  the  water,  whatever  it  is,  rises 
up  from  a  great  lake  of  those  territories  ?'     It  is  indeed 
necessary  that  the  rocks  should  have  the  water  dis- 
persed from  many  places,  and  collected  in  a  very  deep 
spot,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  throw  up  with  such 
impetuosity."** 

^'  These  two  rocks  {dutu  p  tras)  mpst  not  be  confounded  with 
two  others  {duo  scopuli)  mentioned  before  bv  Seneca  (ia  lib.  iv. 
pap.  2),  thus : — "  duo  eminent  scopuli ;  Nili  vencL$  vocant  incolse  ; 
ex  quibus  magna  vis  funditur,  non  tamen  quanta  operire  posset 
iEg^ptum."  This  account  very  probably  refers  to  the  cataract  at 
Wadi  Hal/eh,  above  220  miles  south  of  Assuan  (Syene)  ;  for  Seneca 
first  describing  the  Isle  of  Philce,  says,  *'  there  is  the  ^rst  increase 
of  the  Nile ;  thence,  '  post  magnum  spatium,'  the  t^o  rocks,  called 
by  the  natives  *  the  veins  of  the  Nile/  are  conspicuous." 

^*  As  this  narrative  is  of  much  interest,  I  here  subjoin  the  original 
(L.  AnnaBi  Senecte  Nat.  Quaest.  lib.  vi.  cap.  8)  i-^'^  Ego  quidem 
centuriones  duos,  quos  Nero  Csesar,  ut  aliarum  virtutum,  ita  veritatis 
in  primis  amantissimus,  ad  invesligandum  caput  Nili  miserat,  audivi 
narrantes,  longum  illos  iter  pereg^sse,  quum  a  rege  ifithiopise  in- 
Btructi  auxilio,  commendatique  proximis  regibus,  penetrassent  ad 
ttlteriora.     Equidem,    fii^bant,   pervenimus    ad   immensas   paludes. 
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The  portion  of  this  narrative  which  says  that,  the 
officers  **  came  to  immense  lakes,  the  termination  of 
which  neither  the  inhabitants  knew,  nor  could  any  one 
hope  to  do  so,  because  aquatic  plants  were  so  densely 
interwoven  in  the  waters,"  still  agrees  with  many  of 
the  very  large  sheets  of  water,  pools,  the  sides  of  the 
lakes,  and  even  some  of  the  rivers  in  the  upper  and 
equatorial  regions  of  the  White  Nile,  as  related  by  our 
recent  explorers.     Captain  Burton  writes  (Journ.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xxix.  p.  290),  some  portions  of  the 
rivers,  which  are  supposed  to  fall  into  the  Nyanza, 
"are  crossed,  according  to  the  Arabs,  over  a  thick 
growth  of  aquatic  vegetation,  which  forms  a  kind  of 
matwork,  capable  of  supporting  a  man's  weight."     So 
M.  Werne  often  describes  the  like  *•  phenomenon  on 
the  White  Nile,  and  islands  of  large  and  small  dimen- 
sions, formed  by  water-grasses  and  green  reeds,  ca- 
pable of  drawing  round  and  arresting  the  progress  of 
his  boat."  {Ibid,  in  note.)     In  fact,  tall  grasses,  reeds, 
thelofly  and  graceful  Byblus,  or  Paper-rush,  and  other 
stout  fluviatile  and  lacustrine  plants  at  this  day,  pre- 
sent the  same  obstructions  to  boats  and  canoes  as  they 
seem  to  have  done  in  the  time  of  Nero. 

qnaroin  exitam  nee  incol^  noverant,  nee  sperare  quisquam  potest, 
ita  implicitse  aquis  herbee  sant,  et  aquee  nee  pediti  eluctabiles,  nee 
navigio,  quod  nisi  parvum  et  anius  capax,  limosa  et  obsita  palus  non 
ferat.  Ibi,  inqait,  vidiinas  duas  petras,  ex  quibus  ingens  vis  fluminis 
ezcidebat.  Sed  siye  caput  ilia,  sive  accessio  est  Nili,  sive  tunc  nasci- 
tor,  sive  in  terras  ex  priore  recepta  cnrsu  redit ;  nonne  tu  credis, 
lUsm,  quidqaid  est,  ex  magno  terrarum  laca  ascendere  ?  Habeant 
enim  oportet  pluribus  locis  sparsum  bumorem,  et  in  imo  coa'ctum,  at 
eructare  tanto  impeta  possint."  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  35) 
mentions  briefly  this  expedition,  and  he  describes  the  party  as 
"  missi  ab  Nerone  milites  Prsetoriani  com  tribuno  ad  explorandum," 
etc. 
VOL.  VIII.  a 
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Again,  Captaia  Burton,  writing  of  the  sides  of  the 
long  Lake  Tanganyika,  states  that  its  **  borders  are 
generally  low,  and  a  thick  fringe  of  rush  and  reed  con- 
ceals the  watery  margin."    {Ibid.  p.  236.)'*      These 
remarkable  coincidences  with  respect  to  the  natural 
phenomena  afforded  by  the  "  implicitae  aquis  herbae  " 
seen  in  the  time  of  Nero,  as  well  as  at  the  present  day, 
will,  1  apprehend,  strongly  tend  to  prove,  that    the 
White  river  must  have  been  the  Nile,  explored  by  the 
officers  dispatched  by  that  emperor.     And  lastly,  this 
identification  seems  to  be  more  likely,  because  the  two 
officers  further  added,  in  the  presence  of  Seneca,  **  we 
beheld  two  rocks^  from  which  the  vast  force  of  the  river 
issued  forth" — *'  vidimus  duas  petras,  ex  quibus  in- 
gens  vis  fluminis  excidebat."     So,  then,  these  rocks 
appear,  with  great  probability,  to  have  been  no  other 

^^  Still  more  recently,  on  March  21st,  1863,  Madame  Tinn6,  de- 
scribing her  voyage  in  the  steamer  on  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  (river  of 
the  Gazelle),  observes  :  *'  We  are  near  to  an  island  which  Petherick 
calls  Kyt,  but  the  natives  Misr  of  Reg.  Its  longitude  is  26^  45 
east  of  Greenwich."  The  Bahr  el  Ghazal  "winds  through  Mgh 
grass  and  bulrushes.**  Again,  "  This  is  a  very  difficult  place  to  come 
to,  as  the  river,  though  deep,  is  choked  with  rushes,  and  a  soft- wooded 
sort  of  tree,  which  breaks  as  our  ship  passes,  but  is  very  formidable 
to  look  at.  We  came  through  it  with  the  steamer,  having  the 
paddles  taken  off."  (Proceed.  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  204.) 
And  Captain  Speke  {ib.  p.  218)  relates  from  Arab  merchants,  "That 
with  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  and  consequently  the  increased  violence 
of  its  waters,  islands  were  floated  down  its  surface, — which  is  really 
the  case,  not  composed  of  earth  and  stone,  but  tangled  roots  of  trees, 
rushes,,  and  grass,  with  even  sometimes  huts  upon  them,  which, 
otherwise  undisturbed,  are  torn  away  by  the  violence  of  the  stream 
and  carried  down,  perfect  floating  islands."  This  account  refers  to 
the  Nile,  north  of  the  equator,  and  beyond  the  Lake  Nyanza. 
(J.  H.,  Jan.  29th,  1864.) 
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than  those  at  the  Karama  Falls,**  where  the  united 
main  stream  of  the  White  Nile  rushes  on  with  great 
impetuosity,  well  described  by  Captain  Speke. 

Norton  Hou»e^  Stockton^n-Tees, 
August  20M,  1863. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since  this  Paper  was  read,  I  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  some  more  old  maps  of  Africa,  and 
especially  those  contained  in  Lelewel's  '  Mediaeval 
Geography,'  upon  which  I  will  now  add  a  few  re- 
marks. 

The  first  map  that  I  have  mentioned  is  the  **  Propa- 
ganda" map  at  Rome,  which,  according  to  Monsignor 
Nardi,  was  made  by  Jerome  Verrazano  (probably  about 
A.D.  1530) ;  a  copy  of  it,  as  reduced  by  the  German 
officer  General  Jochmus,  may  be  seen  at  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.'' 

On  being  favoured  with  a  very  neat  tracing  of  that 

i<  This  fall  or  cataract  answers  to  i£schylas*B  true  description  of 

"  The  fell, 
Where  from  the  mountains  with  papyrus  crown'd 
The  venerable  Nile  impetuous  pours 
His  headlong  torrent " — 

KarafiiurfioVf  &fti  Bv/SXiWp  ifmv  airo 
^hfoi  crcirrov  NciXos  vjttotov  /Scos, 

Written  (in  his  Prom.  Vinct.  v.  836)  twenty- three  centuries  ago. 
^  See  note,  p.  193,  Proceed.  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.  no.  iv.  vol.  vii. 

o  2 
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copy,  I  was  disappointed  in  finding  that  that  Italian 
map  had  not  been  taken  from  Ben  Musa's  Arabian 
map  of  A.D.  833.  It  merely  delineates  the  two  lakes. 
*'  Paludi  Nili,"  south  of  the  equator,  much  the  same 
as  those  by  Ptolemy's  translators  ;  only  it  represents 
three  rivers  flowing  into  each  lake  of  far  greater  len^hs, 
and  fifteen  small  and  short  branches  uniting  with  the 
six  long  streams,  and  rising  at  the  northern  base  of  a 
range  of  mountains.  The  last  extends  also  more  to 
the  south,  being  in  the  same  south  latitude  (15°)  as 
"  Mozambich,"^®  or  the  city  of  Mozambique. 

The  statement  which  I  have  before  made  respecting 
Ben  Musa's  Arabian  map,  being  taken  from  the  July 
number  (1863)  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  must  be 
corrected,  for  I  find  that  the  date  of  it  is  a.d.  833,  and 
not  "  883."     And  "  the  Nile  is  placed  on  it"  as  floic- 
ing  out  of  a  large  reservoir-lake,  but  not "  rising  in  it," 
on   the    equator,    named    "  Kura-Kavar,"    and   the 
sources  or  feeders  of  that  lake  are  represented  by  six 
rivers  which  run  into  it  from  the  south.     See  Plate  I., 
*  Tabula  Almamuniana/  in  Lelewel's  Atlas,  *  Geogra- 
phic du  Moyen  Age'  (edit.  Bruxelles,  1850).     This  is 
considered  the  first  Arabic  map,  and  to  have  been 
constructed  in  the  time  of  Almamoun  (or  El  Mamun), 
about  A.D.  830. 

Lelewel  states  that  the  work  called  *  Rasm,' — Ho- 
rismusy  opca-fios, — *  El  Rasm  al  Arsi,'  or  *  The  Mark- 

^®  As  the  map  mentions  on  the  west  coast,  "  Manicongo "  and 
'*  Regno  di  Manicongo,"  meaning,  the  kingdom  of  the  sovereign  of 
Congo,  which  is  described  by  i*Vancis  Alvares  in  his  *  Viaggio  nel 
^Ethiopia/  vol.  i.  p.  249,  edit.  Giov.  Ramusio,  who  died  in  a.d. 
1540,  the  date  of  the  map,  1530-40,  is,  I  think,  correct.  Indeed 
Congo  was  not  discovered  till  1487. 
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ing-out  of  the  Earth/  was  by  Djafar  Mohammed-ben- 
Mousa,  the  Chouaresinian,  an  astronomer  and  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Bagdad,  in  the  reign  of  that  caliph. 
Almamoun,  who  was  himself  a  lover  of  the  sciences 
and  an  able  astronomer,  had  ordered  a  translation  of 
Ptolemy's  Geography  to  be  made,  and  some  say  that 
that  Arabic  work  is  compiled  from  that  of  the  Greek 
author. 

Plate  II.  is  by  the  astronomer  Abul  Hassan  Ali  Ibn 

Junis^  A.D.  1008;  and  that  portion,  termed  "  Qua- 

drans  Habitabilis,"  gives  the  same  lake  intersected  by 

the  equinoctial  line  ;  but  its  sources  are  made  to  flow 

from  a  range  of  mountains  called  "  M.  Komr,"^^  which 

is  situated  about  15°  further  to  the  south.     It  seems 

to  me  that  this  portion  of  the  map  has  been  taken 

from  the  Arabic  translation  of  Ptolemy,  which  was 

ordered  by  the  Caliph  Almamoun ;  because  Komr,  or 

Kamr,  or  Kamar,  signifies  the  same  as   SeXi^,   the 

Moon ;  and  the  author,  being  an  Egyptian,  had  most 

likely  followed  the  great  work  of  his  countryman,  the 

Greek  astronomer  of  Pelusium. 

Plate  IV.  in  Lelewel's  Atlas  is  after  a  map  by 
Hassan  Nureddin  Ibn  Said,  in  a.d.  1274,  and  varies 
in  a  remarkable  manner  from  the  two  former  maps. 

It  represents  the  Lake  Kura  on  the  equator,  from 
which  flows  to  the  west  a  river,  probably  the  Congo  ; 
from  that  lake  some  (six)  rivers  communicate  with 
two  more  lakes  further  south  ;   thence  some   (four) 

'*  The  word  here  and  in  the  following  map  by  Ibn  Said  is  Komr, 
not  Kamr  or  Kamar  (the  moon).  "  The  practice  of  the  older  Arabs," 
^as,  according  to  Silvestre  de  Sacy,to  "pronounce  the  word,  Komr, 
u  has  been  proved  by  Makrizi."  (Humboldt's  '  Views  of  Nature,' 
Bohn'sedit.  1860,  p.  115.) 
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rivers  run  into  each  of  those  two  lakes  that  have  their 
sources — *'  Pontes  Nili" — in  the  mountains  "Komr/* 
or  .the  Moon.  Here  the  Kura  on  the  equator,  would 
seem  to  be  intended  for  the  lake  termed  ''  Little  Luta 
Nzig^/'  and  of  the  two  southern  lakes,  that  on  the 
east  corresponds  with  the  Nyanza,  whilst  the  western 
one  answers  to  the  Tanganyika.  I  must,  however, 
mention  that  the  lake  Luta  Nzig^  (or  Dead  Locust)  is 
only  called  ''  Little"  in  comparison  with  the  two  latter 
lakes.  In  fact,  it  is  as  yet  entirety  unknown ;  but, 
according  to  Speke's  map,  it  is  about  three-fifths  of 
the  Lake  Tanganyika  in  length, — perhaps  180  miles 
long;  and  the  island  placed  in  it,  in  long.  30^  40'  E., 
called  Oazi,  agrees  with  the  islet  laid  down  in  the 
*  Tabula  Almamuniana/  From  the  report  of  the  na- 
tives it  is  resorted  to  by  them,  at  certain  times,  for 
the  obtaining  of  €alt,  although  the  lake  water  itself  is 
stated  to  be  sweet. 

Two  other  important  maps  are  given  at  No.  X.,  the 
larger  one  being  entitled  '  Tabula  Itineraria  Edri^ 
siana*  and  the  second  *  Tabula  Rotunda  Rogeriana,* 
of  the  date  a. d.  1154.  In  this  last  we  see  two  lakes 
at  the  equator,  from  the  north-western  of  which  the 
river  Kauga  (or  Kanga  =  Congo  ?)  takes  its  origin, 
and  flows  to  the  west.  This  lake,  from  its  position, 
probably  indicates  the  Little  Luta  Nzig^.  The  second 
or  larger  lake,  on  the  equator,  may  be  the  Nyanza ; 
the  west  lake,  in  about  8^  of  south  latitude,  is  perhaps 
the  Tanganyika;  and  the  east  lake,  that  called  Ba- 
ringo,  which  has  not  yet  been  investigated,  although 
it  is  evidently  placed  too  far  south.  The  head  rivers 
of  the  two  southern  lakes  proceed  from  the  *'Mons 
Komr"  and  the  "Fons  Nili ;"  but  the  range,  being 
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situated  in  lat.  12''  S.,  is  most  Kkely  given  from 
Ptolemy.  Lelewel  calls  the  •  Tabula  Rogeriana'  the 
"  Mappe  monde "  of  the  geographers  of  Sicily.  It 
was  preserved  and  described  by  Edrisi,  and  was  the 
result  of  researches  made  and  related  by  an  African 
Mussulman  at  the  court  of  Roger,  King  of  Sicily,  who 
reigned  from  a.d.  1130  to  1154. 

Plate  XLiIII.  is  a  Portuguese  sea-chart,  or  *  Charta 
Marina  Portugalensium/  which  was  prepared  for  pub- 
lication in   1508,  but  did  not  appear  till  1513.     Two 
lakes  are  placed  on  it  a  little  south  of  the  equator,  one 
about  es"",  the  other  in  69°  long,  east  of  Ferro  (=47° 
and  51^  east  of  Greenwich),  the  *'M.  Luuae"  being 
laid  down  in  about  lat.  6°  S.     From  each  of  the  lakes 
a  river  flows  to  the  north,  and  these  at  a  few  degrees 
in  north  latitude  meet,  and  then  form  one  river,  the 
Nile.    This  point  of  confluence  would  ^em  to  answer  to 
a  spot  near  Madi,  at  the  junction  of  the  Asua  river 
with  the  White  Nile,  indeed  just  opposite  to  Miani's 
Tree. 

About  the  same  time  (a.d.  1508)  there  was  pub- 
lished at  Rome  *  Nova  Orbis  Tabula/  for  some  edition 
of  Ptolemy,  and  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  monk 
Marinos  and  another.  See  Plate  XLIV.,  by  Johannes 
Ruyscb,  in  Lelewel's  Atlas. 

Another  map  of  some  interest  is  Plate  XLV.,  the 
work  of  Bernard  Sylvanus,  of  Eboli,  in  the  year  1511; 
it  is  entitled  'Tabula  Ptolemaei  Universalis  Refor- 
mata.'  In  presenting  some  fresh  additions  to  Pto- 
lemy, from  the  then  recent  discoveries,  it  delineates 
the  "  Lunae  Montes  "  as  usual,  but  it  adds  to  them  a 
second  range  perpendicular  to  them,— i.e.  extending 
north  and  south,  from  the  east  and  west  line  of  the 
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Lunar  Mountains,  and  they  are  placed  in  long-    60° 
east  of  Ferro  (or  about  42°  east  of  Greenwich). 

Having  already  described  the  central  equatorial  por- 
tion of  the  map  of  Africa,  which  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney 
kindly  forwarded  to  the  section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  I  will  further  observe  that 
that  map  was  taken  from  the  rare  folio  edition  of 
Ptolemy's  *  Cosmographia,'  published  at  Rome  in  14  7S, 
and  printed  by  Arnold  Buckinck. 

I  have  lately  seen  a  copy  of  it,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  "  King  s  Library  "  of  the  British  Museum  (C.  3. 
d.  6.),  and  found  it  beautifully  printed  with  red  and 
blue  capitals,  and  an  illuminated  title-page.     It  is  a 
Latin  translation  only. 

The  atlas,  containing  the  maps  roughly  engraven  on 
copper,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  book  ever  published 
"  tabulis  seneis."  See  Bib.  Spenc.  vol.  iv.  p.  537. 
Lelewel  says  of  this  fine  edition  (vol.  ii.  p.  207),  that 
"  it  was  begun  by  Conrad  Schweinheim,  and  finished 
by  Arnold  (Panartz)  Buckinck ;  and  that  it  was  trans« 
lated  and  edited  by  Domitius  Calderinus,  from  the 
Greek  codex  of  Georgius  Gemistus  Pletho." 

One  more  edition  of  Ptolemy  deserves,  as  being 
one  of  the  best,  to  be  here  recorded,  and  that  'is  by 
the  French  Regius  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Pierre 
the  Bert^  (Bertius)  published  at  Amsterdam,  1619  ;  it 
contains  a  collection  of  maps  supposed  to  have  been 
drawn  by  Agathodaemon,  a  geographer  of  Alexandria, 
who  is  thought  to  have  lived  about  a.d.  200,  and  was 
the  author  of  *  Delineatio  Orbis  ex  Libris  Ptolemaei,' 
in  Latin,  A  copy  of  the  central  part  of  Africa  from 
one  of  these  maps,  fig.  1,  is  published  by  Dr.  Beke 
With  his  paper  (read  at  the  Swansea  Meeting  of  the 
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British  Association),  entitled  "  On  the  Sources  of  the 
Nile  in  the    Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  in  Jameson's 
'Edinburgh  PhilosophicalJournal '  for  October,  1848. 
I  will   now  briefly  mention  the  noble  atlas  of  the 
most   distinguished  geographer  of  his   age,  Gerhard 
Kauffmann,  but  who  is  better  known  by  his  Latin  name 
of  MercatoTy  he  having  been  the  inventor  of  the  geo- 
graphical Projection  called  after  him.     The  edition  to 
which  I  refer  is  the  fifth,  which  was  published  at  the 
expense  of  Henry  Hondt  {Hondius),  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1623 ;  it  is  illustrated  with  well-coloured  maps,  and 
engraven  on  copper  by  Mercator  himself.     The  parti- 
cular map  to  which  I  call  attention  is  entitled,  '*  Abis- 
sinorum   sive  Pretiosi  Joannis  Imperium/'     All  the 
maps  and  countries  are  described  in  Latin.     Of  the 
Emperor  of  the  Abyssinians,  whom  he  calls  ^^  Pretio- 
SU8,  non  Presbyter  "  (or  termed  in  English,  Pr ester) ^ 
meaning  *  high '  or  *  mighty/  he  writes,  "  hie   inter 
maximos  nostras  aetatis  monarchus  procul  dubio  cen- 
sendus  "  (p.  337).     That  map  delineates  "  Nilus  fl.''  as 
flowing  a  little  to  the  west   of  south  for  about  5^ 
south  of  the  equator,  where  it  issues  from  an  immense 
lake,  8®  of  latitude  in  length  and  about  4°  of  longi- 
tude in  breadth,  named  *'  Zaire  "  or  **  Zembre  Lacus." 
This   lake,   which  certainly  answers   to  the   Tanga- 
nyika, is  divided  by  his  meridian  of  56°  of  longitude 
east  of  the  Azores,  and  exhibits  a  large  island  near  its 
centre  ;  at  its  north-west  end,  the  river  Zaire  is  made 
to  issue  near  a  place  also  called  ''  Zaire."     A  large 
river  flows  into  it  from  the  east,  which  is  evidently  the 
Malagarazi ;  and  at  its  southern  extremity  is  placed 
the  town  Zembre,  past  which  a  river,  doubtless  the 
Marungu,  enters  that  lake.     All  this  has  most  likely 
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been  laid  down  from  the  descriptions,  already  cited, 
of  F.  d'Encisa  and  De  Barros.     Another  brancli    of 
the  "  Nilus,"  at  about  V  south  of  the  equator,  flows 
from  a  smaller  nameless  lake,  at  the  north  extremity 
of  which  is  a  place  called  "  Garava."    If  this  word 
be  (which  is  probable)  a  corruption  of  Ukerewe^ — the 
name  of  the  island  in  the  Lake  Nyanza,  as  KerewCy  or 
GerewCy  or  Garave, — it  would  show  that  that  lake,  al- 
though much  too  small,  was  intended  by  Mercator. 
Many  other  affluents  to  the  Nile  are  inserted  at  the  S.  E. 
of  the  equator,  and  many  of  them  proceed  from  dif- 
ferent lakes,  only  one  of  which  I  need  notice :  and  this 
is  the  Barcena^  which  is  doubtless  meant  for  the  Ba- 
ringa,  for  the  word  may  be  also  written  Barenca,  or 
Barenga.     It  is,  however,  too  far  to  the  east. 

Another  very  large  lake,  termed  "  Zaflan  Lacus," 
the  Zambesi  of  some  authors,  with  six  islands,  on  the 
east  at  about  long.  66^  £.,  and  beginning  near  lat.  5^ 
S.,  is  laid  down,  which,  though  too  large,  corresponds 
with  the  lake  now  called  Maravi  or  Nyassa. 

Mercator  places  his  ''  Lunae  Montes  "  further  south 
than  Ptolemy,  and  consequently  south  of  his  two  large 
lakes — Zembre  and  Zaflan. 

Another  large  lake  is  given,  which  begins  at  about 
2°  north  of  the  equator.  It  is  termed  "  Niger  Lacus," 
and  from  its  north  end  the  river  Niger  is  made  to  flow 
north.  A  town  on  its  east  side  being  named  ''  Malta 
Gazi^'*  would  tend  to  prove  that  it  answers  to  Captain 
Speke's  Luta  Nzige,  since  the  island  there  inserted 
bears  the  same  name  of  Gcusi.  Again,  further  north, 
at  just  about  lat.  10^  N.,  there  is  a  smaller,  but  an  * 
unnamed  lake  laid  down,  which  would  seem  to  cor- 
respond with  that  now  known  as  the  Lake  No. 
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More  than  a  century  ago, the  eminent  French  geogra- 
pher D'Anville  published  (1749)  his  folio  Atlas,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.     In  his  map  of 
Africa  his  upper  portion  of  the  Nile  is  chiefly  Ptolemy's  j 
but  somewhat  modified  after  the  Arabic  maps,  espe- 
cially that  of  1274,  by  Ibn  Said,  and  he  differs  from 
all  of  them  by  his  geographical  positions.     D'Anville 
has  there  delineated  the  line  of  the  "  Montagues  de 
la  Lune,"  in  about  lat.  5°  N.;  thence  proceed  some  ten 
head-streams,  which  flow  into  two  large  lakes,  the 
easternmost  of  which  is  in  about  long.  45^  £.  from 
Ferro  (27^  from  Greenwich).    One  river  then  proceeds 
from  each  of  the  lakes,  and  enters  a  third  large  lake 
on  the  parallel  of  lat.  10^  N.     This  lake  is  termed 
"  Lac  Couir,"  having  a  town,  or  place,  called  Turnip 
on  its  south  side,  and  the  river  '^Le    NiP'  thence 
issues  out  in  a  single  stream  at  its  northern  extremity. 
By  comparing  this  third  lake   with  a  modern  map 
it  will  at  once  be  manifest  that  D'Anville's  Lake  Comr^ 
which    is   clearly  a  corruption   of  Kavar^  or  Kura 
Kavavj  from  the  Arabian  maps,  is  placed  where  the  Lake 
No  and  river  Gazelle  (Bahr  el  Ghazal)  actually  exist. 
D'Anville  has  engraven  the  following  judicious  re- 
marks upon  his  map,^  respecting  the  ''  sources  of  the 

^  These  are  the  original  words  of  D'AnviUe  : — "  Quoi  qu'on  se 
Boit  flatt^  dans  le  dernier  si^le,  d'avoir  tronv^  lea  sources  du  Nil 
dans  oelles  d'an  gros  fleave  de  TAbissinie,  cependant  I'^tude  des 
g^graphes  de  Tantiquit^  nous  apprend,  qu'ils  ont  connu  ce  fleuve 
Bons  le  nom  particalier  d'Astapas,  et  bien  distinctement  d'un  autre 
pins  recall  dans  le  continent  de  TAfriqae,  et  auquel  le  nom  de  Nil 
est  donn^  par  pr6fi6rence.  Ainsi,  dans  le  cas  ou  nous  sommes 
*  d'ignorer  encore  les  vraies  sources  de  ce  fleave,  on  n'est  pas  en  droit 
de  rejeter  enti^rement  ce  que  non-seulement  Ptol^m^e,  mais  encore 
les  g6ographes  orientaux,  £1  Edrisi  et  Abulfi&ia«  rapportent  de  son 
origine,  jusqn'^  ce  que  d'autres  connoissances  nous  soient  acqaises.'* 
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Nile  :" — "  Although  one  flattered  oneself,  in  the   last 
century,  that  the  sources  of  the  Nile  had  been  found  in 
those  of  a  large  river  of  Abyssinia^  yet  the  study  of  the 
geographers  of  antiquity  informs   us  that  they    had 
known  that  river  by  the  particular  name  of  Astapus, 
and  very  distinctly  of  another  (rivei*)  more  remote    in 
the  continent  of  Africa,  and  to  which  the  naaie    of 
Nile  is  given  by  preference.     Thus,  in  the  case  where 
we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  true  sources  of  that  river, 
we  have  no  right  to  reject  entirely  what,  not  only 
Ptolemy,  but  also  the  Oriental  geographers  £1  Eklrisi 
and  Abulfeda,  relate  concerning  their  origin,  until  i^e 
shall  have  acquired  further  information  about  them." 

M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin,  in  his  recent  work, 
•  Le  Nord  de  rAfrique/  (Par.  1863)  follows  in  a  mo- 
dified manner  M.  D'Anville ;  and  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  he  is  greatly  in  error.  He  lays  down  in  his 
*' Carte  No.  1,"  at  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  two 
•'  Nili  Paludes,"  in  about  lat.  8"^  and  9°  North ;  into 
these  flow  rivers  coming  from  2°  and  4°  North  of  the 
equator ;  and  the  longitudes  of  the  two  lakes  are  re- 
spectively about  46^  and  48°  east  from  Ferro. 

Since  the  best  Greek  editions  of  Ptolemy  are  rare, 
and  the  maps  of  Africa,  by  difierent  cartographers, 
which  are  appended  to  the  Latin  translations,  vary  in 
the  position  of  the  equatorial  lakes,  or  "  Nili  Paludes," 
I  will  next  briefly  state  from  Wilberg's  excellent  and 
collated  edition  (Essend.  1843),  what  that  Egyptian 
geographer  has  actually  recorded  (Geogr.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7) 
concerning  them,  both  in  his  own  words  and  in  my 
interpretations.  * 

Elra  KoS*  o  evovrcu  o  NeiXos  irorafios  airo  r&v  peovnov 
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irtnetfL&v  ex  t&v  vTrepxeifiamv  8vo  XifUf&v  f   fiopf  0 

Tw  Xi§jLvS>v  17  Suafwaorepa vf     vor/s" 

17  avaToXiK€OT€pa  raw  \ifiv&v     .  .    f e     vot/  f 

"Then  where  the  river  Nile  {tohUe'nvex)  becomes  one,  by  the 
uniting  of  the  riven  that  flow  out  of  two  lakes  which  are  placed 

higher  op eo^  north  •/* 

The  more  western  of  ttie  lakes       .     ,     .     .     ,   ^7°  south  6° 
The  more  eastern  of  the  lakes 65°  south  7°.** 

Again  Ptolemy  writes  (lib.  iv.  c?ip.  8),  Hovtqv  fifu  qvv 
Tov  KoKirov  irepioucovaw  AlBlones  ^ApOpamo^xifyqi,  &v  diro 
iwT^v  SiT^KCi  TO  rip  ^€XriPfi9  opos^  d(f>  ov  vTToBexpVTiu  rag 
X*ova9  ai  tov  NeiXov  Xifivai,  kcu  enex'Si  fiolpas  to,  iripara 
Tou  T^»  Xekrivfis  opovs — i/f  vor.   i0  X'  kcu  f  f  vor  ,  ipK  • 

Having  mentioned  the  Kq\iro9  Bap^apums^  or  the 
'•Barbaric  Gulf,"  being  that  portion  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  which  flows  along  the  coast  of  Zanguebar,  the 
author  adds :— **  About  this  gulf  (Barbaric)  the  iEthi- 
opian  Anthropophagi  inhabit,  from  whom  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Moon  extends  towards  the  west,  wherefrom 
the  Lakes  of  the  Nile  receive  the  (melted)  snows  ;  and 
the  extremities  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Moon  reach 
these  degrees— 67°  S.  12°  3(y,  and  67°  S.  12°  30'.*' 

From  these  accounts  we  learn  that  the  Mountain  of 
the  Moon,  or  the  range  of  thfit  mountain,  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  12°  30' south  latitude/^  and  that  it  extends 

'^  If  12°  30^  here  could  be  considered  as  an  error  of  copyists  for 
2°  3(/,  then  the  range  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  would  include 
the  mountains  extending  from  28°  to  38°  east  longitude,  and  so 
comprise  the  mountains  called  by  Speke  "  of  the  moon/*  as  well  as 
Kilimandjaro  and  Mount  Kenia.  This  is  one  view  of  the  question. 
■  Bat  ft  second  and  a  better  maybe  alleged  as  follows : — From  the  sections 
given  in  Speke's  map,  it  would  appear  that  the  lake  Little  Windermere, 
at  the  east  slope  of  Mount  M*fnmbiro,  is  situate  3639  feet  abpve  the 
ocean,  and  that  from  thence  tq  Kaz^,  3^64  f^et  in  spu^h  latitude 
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from  east  to  west,  10*^  of  longitude ;  that  the  streams 
increased  by  the  melted  snows  flow  northwards  into  two 
lakes,  which  are  8^  of  longitude  apart ;  of  which,  the 
eastern  one  is  placed  in  65^  of  longitude  and  lat.  7^  S., 
but  the  western  is  in  57"*  long.**  and  lat.  6^  S.  :   that 
the  rivers  wjiich  issue  from  them  flow  for  aboat  ei^ht 
degrees  of  latitude  more  to  the  north,  and  then  meet 
together  at  a  spot  fixed  in  long.  60^  and  lat.  2*^  N.  ; 
and  thence  the  united  stream  constitutes  the  river  Nile. 
This  point  of  confluence  of  the  lake-rivers,  the  num- 
bers of  which  are  not  specified,  although  the  lakes 
themselves  are  expressly  said  to  be  two^  would  seem  to 
correspond  with  the  place  named  Koklj  some  15  miles 
south  of  the  Karuma  falls,  as  laid  down  in  Speke's 
map ;  that  is,  if  we  can  consider  Ptolemy's  degrees  of 
latitude  to  be  the  same  as  our  own  ;  but  if  not  nearly 
co-extensive,  then   the  confluence  of  the  lake-rivers 

at  5°,  this  high  range  continues  to  exceed  3000  feet  in  height. 
Again,  from  Kaz^  to  East  Ugogo  in  about  6^  30'  south  latitude,  much 
the  same  altitude  is  continued ;  thence  succeeds  the  Rob6ho,  given 
as  6148  feet  high,  and  a  chain  of  that  name  then  seems  to  run  to 
the  north  towards  Mounts  Kilimandjaro  and  Kenia.  Why  may  not 
this  sweep  of  a  mountainous  country,  being  somewhat  lunate  in 
form,  and  traversing,  as  it  does,  the  Mono  Moezi,  or  rather  the  Un- 
yamweii, — kingdom  or  land  of  the  moon, — have  been  esteemed  as 
the  more  correct  portion  of  the  Lunar  range  ?  With  this  view, 
Ptolemy,  on  the  supposition  that  his  degrees  of  latitude  are  equal  to 
our  modern  ones,  would  only  be  in  error  by  6^  south  latitude.  But 
he  would  be  right  as  to  the  x^<^?>  or  melted  snows,  descending  from 
the  snow*clad  Kenia,  and  swelling  most  likely  the  Lake  Baringo  and 
its  streams,  which  flow  into  the  Asua^  or  tributaries  of  the  White 
River  or  Nile. 

^  Here  65°  and  67°  of  east  longitude,  if  computed  from  St.  An- 
tonio, as  I  have  supposed  afterwards,  would  answer  to  40°  and  32° 
of  east  longitude  from  Greenwich,  which  are  more  likely  positions. 
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may  probably  be  extended  to  about  Miani's  Tree.     The 
corresponding  degrees  of  Ptolemaean  longitude  are  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile ;  if  reckoned  from  Ferro,  one  of  the 
FortuiAte  Islands,  60^  of  longitude  would  agree  with 
42^,  instead  of  32°  or  33®  east  of  Greenwich,  nearly 
the  correct  positions.     But  I  think  it  probable  that 
Ptolemy,  who  reckoned  his  first  degree  of  longitude 
from  the  •*  Fortunate  Isles''  (lib.  i.  cap.  12),  included 
Tinder  that  general  name,  the  more  western  islands 
called  anciently  the  Gorgades,  or  Gorgones,  and  now 
the  "  Cape  Verd  Islands."     So,  by  placing  his  first 
meridian  through  the  island  at  this  day  named  San 
Antonio  (in  about  long.  25^34'  west),  the  most  western 
of  them,  we  should  then  find  that  his  60^  would  cor- 
respond nearly  with  long.  34°  east  from  Greenwich, 
which  is  a  more  exact  approximation  to  the  longitude 
of  either  Miani's  Tree,  or  Koki  in  the  Chopi  district. 

It  must  therefore  be  acknowledged  that  these  ac- 
counts of  Ptolemy,  which  relate  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  Nile,  to  the  reservoir-lakes  beyond  the  equator, 
to  the  head-streams  of  that  mighty  river,  and  to  a 
range  of  mountains  termed  "  of  the  Moon,"  from 
whence  descend,  as  well  as  from  whose  roots  spring, 
the  waters  and  sources  that  feed  those  central  lakes, 
are  in  the  main  correct. 

Indeed,  so  accurate  have  his  descriptions  been  proved 
by  recent  explorations,  that  they  strongly  confirm  the 
opinion  that  that  Egyptian  geographer  had  received 
them  from  some  natives,  or  from  some  merchants  who 
bad  actually  visited  those  distant  regions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  (among  other  valuable  things)  tusks 
of  ivory.  Moreover,  he  has  expressly  stated  that,  "  we 
learnt  from  merchants  who  passed  over  from  Arabia 
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Felix  into  (those  parts  of  Africa  called)  Azania,  Rhapta, 
etc.  (about  Zanguebar),  that  the  Nile  flows  out  of  (cer- 
tain) lakes  .  .  .  very  far  in  the  interior."^ 

Ptolemy's  words  are  these : — Kai  firpf  koI  ira^  tw 

qiTQ  rfjs  4pafiia9  t!J9  Evhtufiovos  huvirepcuoviJLtviov  ^fi^'traptov 
ea\  ra  ^Pairra  .  .  .  fiavBovofiev  .  .  .  ras  Xifivas  Be  atf>  cav  o 
JletKos  pel  .  •  .  evBorep^  avj(y^,      (Lab.  i.  cap.  17.) 

Herr  Ferdinand  Werne,  fifteen  years  ago,  in    his 
paper  **  On  the  Sources  of  the  White  Nile,"  which  was 
read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Swan- 
sea in  1848,  publicly  expressed  the  same  opinions. 
That  traveller,  who  one  of  the  European  officers   of 
the  expedition  sent  in  1840-41   by  Mohammed  Ali, 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  to  explore  the  Nile,  and  who,  like  the 
Roman  officers  dispatched  by  the  Emperor  Nero  for 
the  same  object,  seem  to  have  turned  back  at  places 
not  so  very  far  apart  from  each  other.    Werne  reached 
4®  of  north  latitude,**  near  Labure ;  Miani  cut  his  ini- 

^  Captain  Barton  says  (p.  441,  Journal  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.  vol. 
xzix.)  : — "  Zanzibar  is  the  principal  mart  for  perhaps  the  finest  and 
largest  ivory  in  the  world."  It  collects  the  tusks  of  the  elephants 
frequenting  "  the  lands  lying  between  the  parallels  of  2°  north,  lat. 
and  10°  south  lat.,  and  the  area  extends  from  the  coast  to  the 
regions  lying  westward  of  the  Tanganyika  Lake."  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  very  surprising  that  those  countries  should  not  have  been 
well  known  for  many  years  past.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the 
slave  trade,  in  a  great  degree,  was  the  cause  of  the  civilized  world 
being  kept  in  ignorance  of  them. 

w  But  according  to  the  French  engineer  Arnaud's  statement 
(Bull,  de  la  Soc.  G^ograph.,  Feb.  1842,  p.  94),  the  more  exact 
distance  reached  is  thus  given  :  the  expedition  stopped  for  want  of 
water  in  the  river,  at  the  season  when  they  got  there,  in  4°  42*  42^ 
north  latitude,  and  31°  28'  east  longitude  of  Greenwich,  where 
mountains  close  upon  the  White  Nile  on  both  sides.  This  spot 
would  be  in  Speke's  map  about  Rijeb  or  Doro,  south  of  Gondokoro. 
M.  d'Arnaud  then  addp,  that  the  river  continues  for  thirty  leagues 
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tials  on  a  tree  about  20'  further  south,  and  the  Roman 
explorers  most  probably  advanced  to  the  Karuma 
Falls,^  to  a  distance  of  about  1°  43'  further  southward 
than  "Werne's  expedition. 

After  distinctly  contradicting  '*the  supposed  dis^- 
covery  made  by  M.  Antoine  d'Abbadie,  of  the  source 
of  the  Nile  in  lat.  7°  49'  north,"  and  long.  36°  2'  east  of 
Greenwich,  Herr  Werne  adds  that  he  was  "  told  by  the 
natives,  that  the  sources  of  the  Nile  lie  still  further  to 
the  south." 

*'  Lakono,  the   king  of  Bari,  and    his  people  in- 
variably  pointed  to  the  south,  when   describing   the 
situation  of  the  sources  of  the  river,"  and  they  could 
not  be  induced  **  to  deviate  from  their  original  state- 
ment, that  the  river  comes  from  the  south.*'     Werne 
**  expressed  his  conviction  that  Ptolemy  and  the  natives 
of  Bari  will  be  found  to  be  correct  in  their  statements 
respecting  the  position  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and 
that  those  sources  are  in  the  regions  near  the  equator^ 

further  south,  when  several  branches  unite,  the  chief  one  flowing 
from  the  east  (Journ.  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc,  vol.  xviii.  p.  73).  Now, 
if  we  calculate  ninety  miles  along  the  course  of  the  river,  the  con^ 
faence  of  these  branches  will  be  found  where  the  Asua,  which  is 
supposed  to  flow  out  of  Lake  Baringo,  joins  the  White  Nile,  indeed 
close  upon  Miani's  tree.  With  this  evidence  obtained  in  1842,  in 
addition  to  the  accounts  of  Herodotus,  Seneca,  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Arabian  maps,  it  is  to  me  most  remarkable  that  geographers  should 
have  persisted  in  their  own  hypothetical  views  of  the  sources  of  the 
Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  true  Nile,  for  some  twenty  years  longer. 

^  This  is  most  likely,  froui  the  narrative  that  Seneca  has  left  us, 
and  which  I  have  before  given.  There  are,  however,  other  neigh- 
bouring falls  in  the  river,  which  proceeds  to  the  west  towards  Lake 
Luta  Nzig^,  and  which  Speke  did  not  investigate;  he  mentions 
(p.  568)  "  one  within  ear-sound,  down  the  river,  said  to  be  very 
grand."  S'gnor  Miani  left  a  record  on  a  tree,  and  it  is  possible  that 
VOL.  VIII.  H 
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where  we  shall  also  find  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon."^® 
"In  the  notes  to  the  translation  of  Abd  AUatifs 
*  Description  of  Egypt,'  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy^^  states, 
'the  name  of  the  mountains  regarded  byJLeo  Afri« 
canus  as  furnishing  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  has  gene- 
rally been  rendered  *  Mountains  of  the  Moon.'  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Arabs  originally  borrowed  this 
denomination  from  Ptolemy." 

"  Reinaud,  in  his  translation  of  Abulfeda  (ii.  pp. 
81-82),  regards  it  as  probable  that  the  Ptolemaean  in- 
terpretation of  the  name  of  '  Mountains  of  the  Moon  * 
{ofjvj  aekTjvata)  was  that  originally  adopted  by  the 
Arabs."^ 

It  may  have  been  that  the  Arabs  used  this  appella- 
tion of  the  mountains  from  Ptolemy,  after  his  work 
had  been  tra^nslated  in  the  ninth  century  of  our  era, 
into  Arabic;  or  it  may  have  been  received  by  the 
Greek  geographer  from  some  Arab  merchants  who 
knew  the  country ;  although  I  think  it  more  likely 
that  the  "  Mountain  of  the  Moon  "  was  a  local  and 
indigenous  name.  The  uncivilized  natives  of  that  por- 
tion of  eq.uatorial  Africa  may  have  so  called,  in  their 
own  language,  that  range,  either  from  some  crescent- 
like  shape  or  disposition  of  the  mountains,  or  from 
some  high  summit  of  them  being  considered,  in  cer- 
tain appearances  of  the  moon,  to  reach  nearly  to  that 
orb ;  or  possibly  from  a  religious  motive,  from  their 
being  in   some  degree     {^eXTjpoa-efieis)    "  worshippers 

some  inscription  cut  upon  a  rock  near  the  river  by  Nero's  centurions 
may  yet  be  discovered. 

^^  Report  of  the  British  Association,  p.  78,  1849. 

^  Pages  7,  353,  edit.  1810. 

^  'Views  of  Nature/  by  A.  von  Humboldt,  p.  115,  Bohn*s  edit. 
1850. 
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of  the  moon  ;'*  indeed.  Captain  Speke  tells  us  of  Kiqg 
Rumanika's  monthly  ceremony,  which  he  terms  *'  the 
new-moon  levee  "  (p.  224).  This  takes  place  every 
new  fnoon  in  the  kingdom  of  Karague  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  roots  of  the  cone  of  M'fumbirq,  the  loftiest 
of  that  traveller's  Lunar  Mountains. 

In  concluding,  I  will  notice  only  one  more  map,  and 
that  is  the  red  portion  of  Keith  Johnston's  reduced 
map  in  Speke's  Journal.     This  is  said  to  be  taken 
from  the  PuranSy  or  ancient  Hindoos,  by  Lieut.  Wil- 
ford.     Captain  Speke  thus  alludes  to  it : — "  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  our  previous  information  con- 
cerning the  hydrography  of  these  (equatorial)  regions, 
2fi  well  as  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  "  (or  the  Soma 
Girt  of  the  Purans,  p.  xv.)  "originated  with  the  ancient 
Hindoos,  who  told  it  to  the  priests  of  the  Nile."    "  Rea- 
soning thus,  the  Hindoo  traders  alone,  in  those  days, 
I  believed,  had  a  firm  basis  to  stand  upon,  from  their 
intercourse  with  the  Abyssinians,  through  whom  they 
must  have  heard  of  the  country  of  Amara,  which  they 
applied  to  the  Nyanza,  and  with  the  Wanyamuezi,  or 
*Men  of  the  Moon,*  from  whom  they  heard  of  the 
Tanganyika  and  JCarague  Mountains"  (p.  264). 

This  is  clearly  hypothetical,  and  I  can  by  no  means 
think  that  all  our  former  information  of  that  part  of 
Africa,  was  made  known  by  "  the  Hindoo  traders 
alone  ;"  for  surely  the  early  Egyptian  writers  had  re- 
ceived  some  accounts  of  the  more  southern  districts, — 

iy$a  Bv/3Xtvoiv  6pS>v  oato 
"hfci  crcwTov  NccAoc  €viroTov  pm, — 
"  Where  from  the  mountains  with  papyrus  crown*d,^ 

"•  Not  the  mountains  "  crowned  with  papyruM,'*  as  Dr.  Potter  haa 

H   2 
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The  venerable  Nile  impetuous  pours 
pis  headlong  torrent," 

just  as  Ptolemy  had  done ;  and  most  likely  from  Ab3^s- 
sinian  or  Arabian  merchants,  who  had  visited  some 
portions  of  them  in  quest  of  gold,  spices,  or  ivory. 

Further,  on  examining  the  red  portion  of  Johnston's 
map,  in  which  "  the  course  of  the  river  Cali,  or  Great 
Krishna,  through  Cusha-I)wip  without,  and  Shanklia- 
Dwip  proper,  from  the  Purans  by  Lieut.  Francis  Wil- 
ford,"  I  felt  great  suspicions  about  the  correctness    of 
it,  and   particularly   about    the   so-called    "  Lake    af 
Amara,"  which  is  too  like  the  Red  Sea  reduced,  in- 
verted, and  placed  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  to  be  in  the 
least  probable  ;  I  therefore  directly  (on  Qecember  20th) 
wrote   to  an   able  Indian   traveller,  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  Hindoostanee,  asking  him  the  supposed 
age  of  that  so-called  Puran  map,  and  where  Wilford's 
description  of  it  could  be  found.     To  this  inquiry  (on 
January  4th)  I  received  from  hirn  this  information : — 
"  The  early  Hindoo  map  is  taken  from  vol.  iii.  of  the 
*  Asiatic  Researches '  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
(1792)  p.  295,  and  explains  a  long  paper  "On  Egypt 
and  other  countries  adjacent  to  the  Cali  river,  or  Nile 
of  Ethiopia,  from  the  ancient  books  of  the  Hindoos," 

here  translated  BujSXiVwv  o/dcov,  but  the  **Byhiine  Mount ains,^^  i.e.  the 
mountains  near  which,  or  at  whose  bases,  the  hyblus  or  papyrus 
abounds.  Hence  the  roots  of  the  ScXi/vaid  o/yQ  can  be  also  appro- 
priately called  Bv)3Xtva  o/yi}.  The  paper-rush,  or  Papyrus  antiquorum 
of  Sprengel,  was  formerly,  but  not  now,  met  with  in  the  lower  Nile ; 
at  present  it  is  abundant  on  the  margins  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  in 
equatorial  Africa  This  aquatic  plant  is  well  represented  in  the 
Plate  of  the  Little  Windermere  Lake,  situate  near  the  eastern  roots 
of  M'fumbiro,  in  Speke's  Journal,  p.  223.  See  further  on  the 
papyrus,  Hogg^s  '  Classical  Plants  of  Sicily  ;'  and  the  '  Magazine  of 
Natural  History  '  for  April,  1864. 
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by  Lieut.  F.  Wilford.     The  map  is  not  an  ancient  map 
at  all,  but   merely  one  drawn  to  illustrate  Wilford's 
theory,  that  the  Cali  of  the  Hindoo  Puranas  is  identical 
with  the  ISile.     This,  I  think,  he  entirely  fails  to  prove, 
or  even  to  make  appear  probable.     After  reading  the 
paper,  I  have  been  unable  to  see  any  good  reason  for 
supposing  that  Cali  (the  name  of  a  Hindoo  goddess)  is 
the  river  Nile,  and  not  a  Hindoo  river.     All  the  names 
of  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Cali,  the  forests,  lake, 
etc.,   are  .  Hindoo,  and  have   no  resemblance  to  any 
nanaes   on  or  near  the  Nile.     The  materials  for  the 
paper  are  arbitrarily  collected  from  numerous  Puranas, 
and    other   Hindoo   writings,  extending  over  several 
centuries  of  years."     This  account  strongly  confirmed 
my  suspicions,  and  I  felt  certain  that  it  must  be  es- 
teemed purely  visionary.     To  my  surprise,  however, 
about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  my  kind  informant  wrote 
to  me  agaiUj  as  follows : — "  I  have  looked  into  vol.  viii. 
(dated  1805)  of  the  *  Asiatic  Researches.'     There,  at 
p.  249,  etc.,  Lieut.  Wilford  writes,  in  great  distress,  to 
say  that  his  former  paper  (in  vol.  iii.)  was  a  complete 
imposition,  he  having  been  taken  in  by  his  Pundit,  or 
Hindoo  teacher.     He  seems  to  have  told  this  wily 
fellow  *  all  our  ancient  mythology,  history,  and  geo- 
graphy,' letting  him  know  that  he  was  anxious  to  find 
evidence  of  the  Hindoos  having  been  acquainted  with 
them,  for  their  ancient  writings.     The  Pundit  sent  ex- 
tracts (from  the  Puranas,  according  to  him),  and  Wil- 
ford   translated    them  without   suspecting   anything 
wrong.     It  was  afterwards  found  out  that  the  Pundit 
had  invented  legends  to  resemble  those  told  him  by 
Wilford,  inserted  the  names,  Egypt,  etc.,  and  made  up 
a  story  to  please  him.     In  the  original  MS.  he  erased 
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the  real  name  of  a  country,  and  put  in  Egypt  ;  he  took 
out  leaves,  and  added  others  composed  by  himself, 
which  he  thought  would  suit  Wilford's  views. ''^ 

It  is  but -just  to  the  memory  of  so  distin^ished  a 
man  as  the  then  President  of  that  "  Asiatic  Society  " 
(Sir  Wm.  Jones),  to  state  what  another  correspondent 
has  since  told  me,  viz.  that  he  ''  at  first  declined  to 
acquiesce  in  Wilford's  views^  but  he  became  at  length 
convinced,  when  Wilford  produced  his  apparent  au- 
thorities, that  is  to  say,  the  supposed  original  MSS., 
whereby  the  author  had  been  himself  imposed  upon."^' 

^  Having  occasion  to  write  to  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  in  Edinburgh, 
I  mentioned  to  him  the  worthlessness  of  the  red  part  of  his  redaced 
Map  of  Equatorial  Africa,  and  pointed  out  vol.  viii.  of  the  '  Asiatic 
Researches,*  where  he  would  find  how  Lieutenant  Wilford  had  been 
tricked,  with  the  express  object  that,  in  a  new  edition  of  Captain 
Speke's  '  Journal,'  the  map  might  be  corrected.  To  this  Mr.  John- 
ston replied  (on  Jan.  26),  that  ''lie  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  red 
map,  but  he  felt  sure  Captain  Speke  would  be  greatly  amazed  " 
when  he  learnt  the  particulars  of  the  deception. 

^^  This  correspondent  is  the  same  able  scholar  who  (I  afterwards 
found)  wrote  the  biographical  article  in  the  '  Penny  Cyclopsedia,' 
under  the  title  "Wilford."  Having  referred  to  Wilford's  eseay 
(which  was  written  in  or  before  1 791),  in  vol.  iii.  'Asiatic  Researches/ 
reprinted  in  London  in  1801,  I  read  (p.  463)  Sir  W.  Jones's  own 
'  Remarks  '  on  it,  and  in  which  he  confesses  that  "  he  had  abandoned 
the  greatest  part  of  that  natural  distrust  and  incredulity  which  had  pre- 
viously taken  possession  of  his  mind."     (J.  H..  April  12th,  1864.) 

Norton  House,  Stockton-on-Tees, 
January  29th,  1864. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  MAPS. 

Plate  I.  is  a  portion  of  the  map  of  **  Africa  '*  by  John 
Senex,  £sq.,  F.R.S.,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
President  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  engraved  by  that 
eminent  "  Geographer  to  the  Queen"  {Anne),  about  the  year 
1712.  The  "Great  Lake/'  corresponding  with  the  Nyanza, 
is  laid  down  with  considerable  accuracy. 

Plate  II. j  No.  1,  is  taken  from  a  part  of  John  Senex's 
"Map  of  the  World '^  bearing  the  date  of  I71I.  Here  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  *'  Great  Lake  of  the  Caffres'*  is  placed 
nearer  to  the  equator,  and  therefore  more  correctly  than  in 
his  previous  map.  The  longitudes  are  calculated  both  from 
Ferro  and  from  Greenwich. 

No.  2  is  copied  from  Walker's  map  of  "  Africa,"  which 
was  published  in  his  small '  Universal  Atlas/  No.  4,  in  1811, 
Here  the  **  Lake  of  Zambre,"  now  called  the  "  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika,*' is  represented  with  much  correctness.  It  would 
however  seem^  in  the  absence  of  any  actual  survey,  to  be 
prolonged  by  abote  three  degrees  of  latitude  too  far  to  the 
south. 

No.  3  gives  a  portion  of  a  Scotch  map  engraved  by  Lizars 
in  1815,  which,  having  omitted  the  "Great  Lake"  (Nyanza) 
of  Senex,  and  the  long  "  Lake  of  Zambre"  of  Walker,  and 
erroneously  styling  the  country  wh*ere  those  lakes  had  been 
previously  notified,  as  an  "  unknown  territory,"  merely  adds 
the  "  Lake  Moravi."  This  is  bisected  by  the  parallel  of  lat. 
10°  S.,  and  by  the  meridian  of  35°  east  from  Greenwich. 

Plate  III.  represents^  in  a  surprising  manner,  the  actual 
condition  of  the  physical  character  of  that  part  of  Central 
Equatorial  Africa,  viz.  as  abounding  in  lakes,  rivers,  and 
mountains.  This  is  taken  from  a  portion  of  the  illustrious 
geographer,  Mercator's,  map  of  the  "  Empire  of  the  Abyssi- 
nians,  or  of  PreWer  John,"  as  detailed  in  the  beautiful  work 
published  by  Henry  Hondt,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1623.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  map,  that  nearly  all  the  lakes  of  that  African 
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district  are  laid  down,  although  not  with  great  exactness.  The 
longitude  is  given  from  the  Azores ;  this  calculation,  I  ap- 
prehend,  originated  from  the  fact  of  the  Flemings  having 
been  permitted  in  1466  by  the  King  of  Portugal  to  colonize 
those  islands  soon  after  their  discovery ;  and  Mercator,  him- 
self being  a  Fleming,  naturally  chose  that  western  region  as 
his  starting-point,  wherefrom  to  calculate  his  longitudes.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Flemings  had 
received  from  their  friends  and  signiors — ^the  Portuguese — 
much  information  concerning  the  real  nature  of  that  territory 
of  Africa. 

Plate  IV.  is  a  map  reduced  by  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  of 
Edinburgh,  from  Captain  Speke's  map  of  the  **  Outfall  of 
the  Nile.''  It  is  neatly  executed ;  but  owing  to  its  having 
been  drawn  before  Mr.  K.  Johnston  had  received  Captains 
Speke's  and  Grant's  observations,  it  is  not  altogether  accu- 
rate. One  subject  is  worthy  of  remark,  and  this  is  not  free 
from  surmise,  or  even  doubt, — it  is  this  t  in  the  map  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Edward  Stanford,  June  22nd,  1863,  and  signed 
by  Captain  Speke  "26th  February,  1863,"  the  mountains 
termed  by  that  traveller  the  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon,'*  are 
placed  at  the  north  extremity  of  Lake  Tanganyika ;  but  in 
his  own  map  published  in  his  Journal  in  December  last.  Cap- 
tain Speke  (or  the  constructor  of  it)  has  altered  their  posi- 
tion, and  inserted  them  around  the  west  and  north  sides  of 
the  more  northern  Lake  Rusizi,  and  has  also  given  them  a 
certain  mythical,  colt's-foot  form. 
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V. — ^A  TRANSLATION  OF  SOME  ASSYRIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

BT    H.    JP.    TALBOT,    Y.P.R.S.L. 

(Read  January.  6th,  1864.) 

No.  I. 
A  GRAMMATICAL  TABLET  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

This  inscription  on  a  clay  tablet  in  the  Etritish  Museum 
marked  K.  39,  was  first  published  by  Oppert  (Expe- 
dition scientifique  en  M^sopotamie,  p.  359). 

Although  I  agree  with  him  as  to  some  parts  of  the 
inscription,  yet  I  translate  many  words  and  phrases 
quite  differently. 

1 .  Haikal  Ashurbanipal  Palace  of  Ashurbanipal, 
sar  kissat,  sar  Ashur-ki :      king  of  nations,  king  of 

Assyria, 

2.  sha  Nabu,  Tasmita,  to  whom  Nabu  and  Tas- 
uznu  rapastu  ishruku,  mitahave  given  far-hearing 

ears, 

3.  ikhutzu  ini  namirtu-  and  have  sharpened  his 
8u.  far-seeing  eyes. 

ObservatioHS, 

The  name  of  the  goddess  Tasmita  is  derived,  accord- 
ing to  Oppert,  from  the  verb  yOQf,  to  hear. 
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Nabu,  who  answers  to  Mercury,  the  god  of  eloquence, 
may  be  derived  from  naba^  to  speak  divinely,  Heb. 
Mia,  which  also  means  to  prophesy,  and  to  be  very 
eloquent  ("Mercuri  facunde,  nepos  Atlantis  ").  Thus 
Nabu  and  Tasmita,  as  the  deities  who  presided  over 
speech  and  hearing,  were  naturally  united  in  the  As- 
syrian mythology. 

Ashurbanipal  was  so  ardent  a  patron  of  learning, 
that  in  his  inscriptions  he  calls  Nabu  and  Tasmita  his 
father  and  mother,  by  whom  he  was  educated  {Oppert^ 
p.  361). 

The  epithet  which  accompanies  the  word  "  ears  "  is 
expressed  by  a  symbol,  followed  by  the  syllable  tu; 
Oppert  reads  it  rapastu,  and  this  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  tablet  K.  43,  which  I  have  examined  in  the  Museum, 
and  in  which  I  find  this  passage  repeated,  with  the 
word  rapastu  written  at  full  length.    Rapastu  mesais 
wide,  capacious,  and  is  used  in  the  inscriptions  as  an 
epithet  of  the  World,  and  of  divers  large  dountries,  such 
as  Syria,  etc. 

When  the  king  says  that  the  gods  have  given  him 
capacious  ears,  we  are  to  understand  far-hearing  ears, 
and  I  have  therefore  so  translated  it. 

Ishruku,  '  they  have  given :  *  a  very  common  word. 
Here  K.  43  reads  ishrukus  for  tshrtiht-su,  they  have 
given  to  him. 

Ikhutzu,  they  have  sharpened  for  him;  ikhutu-su. 
From  the  Heb.  verb  khut  or  khud,  in,  to  sharpen ; 
which  is  used  of  sharpening  a  sword,  the  intellect,  etc. 

Here  the  tablet  K.  43  reads  ikussu. 

Namirtu,  far-seeing :  from  the  verb  namar  or  amar, 
to  see.  But  K.  43  reads  tamirtu,  which  I  think  is 
better. 
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3.  (Continued.)    Dippi 
sarruti 

4.  sha  as  sarin  alik 
makri-ya 

5.  nin  miru  suatu 
ikhutzu, 

6.  niQim  Nabu  ilu  kipir, 
antakka  mala  as  nasmu, 


7.  as  dippi  astbui*, 
ashnik,  abriu^ 


8.  ana   tamarti  litashi- 


ya 


9.  kirebhaikal-yaukin. 


Tbe  tablets  of  elemen- 
tary instruction, 

whicb,*&mong  the  kings 
who  went  before  me 

none  showed  solicitude 
for  this  useful  work, 

by  the  favour  of  Nabu, 
god  of  learning,  I  pro- 
nounced the  words  with 
my  breath, 

(then)  I  wrote  them 
upon  tablets^  I  conjugated 
them^  I  dissected  them, 

(and)  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Teachers 

I  placed  them  within 
my  palace. 


IHppi^  tablets,  is  the  Chald.  r)l,  tabula, — used  in 
Rabbinic  literature  also  for  *  folium  libri,  pagina.' 

Sarruti  has,  I  believe,  nothing  to  do  with  the  com- 
mon word  sarruti  (kingdom).  It  here  means  elemen- 
tary instruction,  and  is  derived  from  the  Chaldee  verb 
M"n&,  inchoavit. 

It  is  sometimes  written  surrut^  e.  g.  '^  In  tbe  be- 
ginning (surrut)  of  my  reign,  as  I  sat  on  my  throne,"  etc. 
However  different  these  two  meanings  of  sarruti 
may  seem,  yet  they  had  a  common  origin,  to  which 
tbe  Latin  language  offers  an  exact  parallel.  On  the 
one  hand  we  have  princeps^  piHncipatus,  etc.,  implying 
foyal  power  (the  first  in  rank)^  while,  on  the  other 
Wd,  we  have  principium,  the  beginning  of  a  thing 
(the  first  in  time)^  and  principiaj  the  first  principles  of 
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a  science,  its  very  elements.     So  a  child's  primer  is  his 
premier  livre. 

There  is  another  remark  which  may  be  made. 

The  Hebrew  )if  often  changes  to  n  in  Syriac  and 
Chaldee,  as  ">in,  for  ^y\i>,  a  bull ;  hence  there  may  be 
some  connection  between  sarrut  and  the  Chald.  K^D, 
*  docuit,  erudivit,'  and  as  a  subst.  *  psedagogus,  magister, 
doctor/  whence  Mr0*iwn,  taruta,  doctrina.  See  Schaaf, 
p.  640. 

Mn,  no  one.  It  is  upon  this  word  that  the  whole 
sense  of  the  passage  reposes.  Fortunately,  there  are 
several  examples  of  it.  To  cite  one :  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Esarhaddon  (Col.  V.  1.  34),  we  find  the  follow- 
ing passage : — **  A  great  building.  .  .  . 

''  sha  as  sarin  alikut  which,  among  the  kin^s 

makri  abi-ya  my  fathers  who  went  be- 

fore me 

"  nin  la  ebusu,  anaku  none  had  ever  made,  I 
ebus.  accomplished." 

It  may  be  added,  as  a  further  confirmation,  that 
K.  43  adds  the  particle  la  (not)  after  miru  suatu. 

Miru  suatu,  *  this  work,' or '  this  useful  work,'  is  a  very 
common  phrase.  For  instance,  on  Bellino's  cylinder, 
1.  42,  we  have,  *'  Then  I,  Sennacherib,  King  of  Assyria, 
resolved  to  accomplish  this  good  work  "  {miri  suatu). 

Ikhutzu.  This  word  is  difierently  spelt  from  ikhutzu 
in  I.  3,  and  is,  I  think,  of  dififerent  origin.^  I  would 
derive  it  from  Heb.  nakhatz,  yna,  to  urge  a  thing  on- 
wards ;  to  be  solicitous  about  it.  The  sense  is,  "  no 
former  king  cared  for  education  and  literature." 

Ninim,  "  by  favour  of."  In  other  passages  it  is 
ninumi.  Instead  of  the  final  m,  Oppert's  text  has 
kuj  which,  I  think,  may  be  an  error.     If  the  upper- 
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most  wedge  be  removed  somewhat  to  the  left,  it  will 
become  a  final  m. 

Ilu  kipir^  I  have  rendered  **  god  of  learning,"  but  this 
is  conjectural.  It  may  be  **  lord  of  research,  or  study.'* 
icn  means  a  close  search  or  exploration  (Schindler, 
631),  e.  jr.,  in  Joshua  'iDn  is  to  explore  (the  land). 

AntaAAu  is  a  very  doubtful  word.  I  have  rendered 
it  "  I  pronounced,'*  supposing  it  may  be  the  t  conju- 
gatioQ  of  the  verb  nakakh,  PiM,  to  declare  or  make 
manifest.  As  an  adjective  and  preposition,  TOS  is 
'  promptns,  coram,  ante  oculos,'  etc. 

The  analogy  of  the  Latin  may  help  us :  res  in 
promptu,  is  a  thing  displayed  or  declared ;  expromere 
is  to  utter,  e.  g.  *  exprome  leges  ! '  declare  the  law  !  '  ex- 
prome  sententiam  !'  speak  but  your  opinion  !  I  there- 
fore think  it  possible  that  antakku  means  **I  spoke 
out.*' 

Mala.  Heb.  rh2.     Syr.  et  Chald.  mVd,  verbum. 
Nasmuy  breath.     Heb.  D'Cra,  halitus,  anhelitus,  spi- 
ritus,  anima. 

Ashnik,  I  joined.  The  meaning  of  this  expression 
is  rather  obscure ;  but  the  verb  has  that  meaning  in 
the  great  E.  I.  H.  inscription.  Perhaps  it  is  a  gram- 
matical  term,  and  in  that  case  we  can  only  guess  at  its 
meaning,  which  would  probably  be  conventional.  For 
instance,  it  may  mean  *  I  conjugated '  the  verbs  ;  which 
is  the  case  on  some  of  the  tablets. 

Abriu  appears  to  be  another  grammatical  term,  **  I 
dissected,"  viz.  the  words,  which  expresses  very  fairly 
the  nature  and  arrangement  of  some  of  these  tablets. 

Moreover  the  word  abriu  or  ebriu  (in  Hebrew  ISH) 
occurs  on  BeUino's  cylinder,  1.  20,  where  I  long  ago 
translated  it  dissecui.     But  what   chiefly  makes   me 
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think  that  this  is  correct,  is  the  curious  fact,  that  the 
verb  "iQSl  is  used  in  grammar  for  dividing  a  word  into 
its  members  or  syllables;  see  Buxtorf's  Thesaurus, 
and  my  paper  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society'  for  1860  (vol.  xviii.  p.  91).  Such  a  coin- 
cidence can  hardly  be  fortuitous,  and  we  may  therefore 
infer,  that  the  Assyrian  grammarians  and  teachers  of 
youth  employed  it  in  the  same  sense. 

Tamarti,  instruction :  properly  enlightenment,  from 
the  verb  namar  or  amar^  to  see.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
king  only  meant  to  say,  '  I  placed  them  in  the,  palace, 
for  the  sight  of  the  Teachers,'  or  to  he  seen  by  them. 

Litashif  teachers  or  instructors.  The  Heb.  Hfvh  is 
to  sharpen  anything,  as  a  sword,  or  the  eyes.  So  the 
Latins  say  both  acies  gladii  and  acies  oculorum. 

From  hence  (see  Sch.  p.  947)  comes  lutash^  ttnoi7, 
a  blaster  or  teacher.  Thus  in  Genesis,  Tubal-cain  is 
the  lutash,  or  teacher,  of  all  workers  in  metal.  The 
Talmud  renders  it  rabbon,  great  master. 

The  tablet  K.  43  ends  with  an  imprecation  on  any 
future  sovereign  who  should  efface  Ashurbanipal's 
name  on  the  tablet,  and  substitute  his  own.  It  is 
broken,  and  what  remains  is  only  *'  u  mu-su  itti  mu- 
ya-ishaddaru,  .  .  .  sumu-su  zir-su  as  mati  likalliku." 

''  And  shall  write  his  name  instead  of  mine  .  .  .  (rnay 
the  gods)  sweep  away  from  the  land  his  name  and  his 
race!" 

I  will  add  a  fragment  from  the  tablet  K.  131,  which 
commences  with  an  invocation  to  some  deity : — *'  Unto 
the  king  of  the  world,  my  lord,  (I  pray).  .  .  .  May 
Ashur  and  the  other  gods  accompany  my  lord  the 
King  in  his  journey  {allik)  from  the  Kingdom  unto  the 
land  of  Egypt!" 

The  original  is, — 
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line  4,  ana  sar  belni-ya 

5,  likrubuni  valtu  sarti 

6,  ana  mat  Mitsir. 

Likrubuni,  may  they  draw  nigh !  from  the  verb 
lereb^  to  draw  nigh.  This  fragment  is  only  important 
as  showing  that  Ashurbanipali  on  one  occasion,  made 
a  journey  to  Egypt. 


No.  II. 

AN  INSCRIPTION  OF  SARGON. 

This  inscription  was  first  published  by  Oppert  in  his 
'  Exp^ition  Scientifique/  p.  333.  My  version  differs 
from  his  in  many  particulars.  It  appears  that  Sargon, 
when  building  the  palace  of  Khorsabad,  constructed 
for  each  of  the  deities  whom  he  most  honoured  a  sepa- 
rate chapel,  or  rather,  as  I  think,  a  small  apartment 
richly  embellished,  in  which  stood  the  image  of  the 
deity,  with  an  appropriate  inscription .  on  the  wall  of 
the  room.  Two  of  these  have  been  preserved.  The 
first  of  them  is  in  honour  of  the  god  Ninev,  the  mythic 
founder  of  Nineveh. 

1.  Ninev  bel  abari  sha  O  Ninev,  Lord  of  the 
8ut-su  dannut-rzu  Celestials ;    whose  hands 

are  powerful, 

2.  ana  Sargina  sar  Unto  Sargon,  king  of 
kissat,  sar  Ashur-ki,  nations,  king  of  Assyria, 
sakkanakku  Babilu,              high-priest  of  Babylon 

3.  sar  Sumiri  u  Akkadi,  king  of  Sumir  and  Ak- 
banu  kumi-ka  kad,   the   builder  of  thy 

apartment 

4.  sibut  patlitzu  !  lisbaa  protect  his  possessions ! 
buhari  increase  the  rare  animals 
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5.  as  kireb  bit-shakdi  u         within    his    enclosure 
bit-khira !  kin  pali-su  1  and  preserves !  prolong  his 

years! 

6.  karniski     sutishir!         protect     his     stud      of 
sullima  tsindi-su !  horses !    keep    safely    his 

chariots  1 

7.  sutali-su  emukan  give  youth  (i.  c.  renewed 
lashanan !  dunnu  zikruti !     vigour)  to  his  warriors  un- 
conquerable! fortify  their 
valour ! 

8.  kuti-susutabi-ulinar        and   make    his   arrows 
gari-su !  good,  to  destroy  his  ene- 
mies ! 

Ninev,  in  the  Assyrian  mythology,  was  frequently 
identified  with  the  Sun.  In  the  invocation  to  him 
(B.  M.  pi.  17),  it  is  said  that  heaven  and  earth  are 
radiant  with  his  splendour  {nukhutsu  and  ikdu).  He 
was  therefore  properly  called  Lord  of  the  Celestials ; 
although,  of  course,  a  similar  title  might  be  given  to 
Ashur  and  other  gods,  in  invocations  especially  ad- 
dressed to  them. 

Abari,  Celestials.  I  agree  with  Oppert  that  this  is 
the  Heb.  "^IM,  whence  'I'^IM  is  derived.  The  word 
TIM  is  applied,  first,  to  the  Deity  himself;  secondly, 
to  the  Angels,  as  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Schindler, 
p.  17,  "Man  ate  the  food  of  angels,"  D'H^'IM,  where 
the  Targum  has,  *'  food  which  descended  from  the  habi- 
tation of  the  M'^aw^D  "  (angels).  Thirdly,  to  wings  and 
birds,  especially  high-flying  birds,  as  the  p,  or  acci- 
piter.  Now  the  sun  was  considered  a  celestial  bird  in 
the  Assyrian  mythology. 

JKmwi,  an  apartment.    The  word  occurs  in  that  sense 
in  the  E.  I.  H.  inscription  more  than  once. 
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Sibutay  wealth,  occurs  frequently.  It  is  sometimes 
spelt  sabuta^  as  in  B.  M.  pi.  1 5,  54,  where  there  is 
this  meDtion  of  a  former  king :  "  he  was  very  pious, 
and  attained  to  wealth  {sahuta)  and  old  age.'* 

Patli'tzu.  I  would  derive  this  word  from  Syriac 
TtSi,  curam  gerere.  Schaaf,  p.  60,  renders  'rtDi  by 
fi€Xetv,  •  curae  esse,'  whence  he  derives  bathiluta,  cura. 
1  therefore  think  that  sibut  patli-tzu  (bathili-tzu)  may 
be  rendered,  "  protect  his  possessions  for  him,"  fieXera 

Lisbaa  is  a  very  common  word,  'may  it  be  abundant !' 
or,  *  may  it  be  prosperous ! '  I  derive  it  from  J^ltt^, 
abuudare  (Ges.  955). 

Buhari  also  occurs  very  frequently  in  the  sense  of  a 
huntings-expedition,  or  the  result  of  such  an  expedition, 
viz.  a  menagerie  of  rare  animals.  The  Assyrian  kings 
were  extravagantly  fond  of  this  sport. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  present  inscription  was 
dedicated  to  Ninev.  Now,  he  was  the  god  of  hunting 
in  conjunction  with  Sidu  (whose  name  comes  from  the 
Heb.  TIS,  to  hunt ;  TS,  a  hunting).  Accordingly  in 
pi.  28  of  the  B.  M.  series,  it  is  said  of  the  king  Ashur- 
akhbal,  that  "  Ninev  and  Sidu  have  given  him  buhur 
gabar, — a  vast  menagerie."  See  line  1  ;  but  in  line  32  it 
is  written  '  muhur  gabar,'  by  a  slight  change  of  spelling. 
Bit  shakdi.  Bit  is  not  merely  a  hoiLse,  but  a  resi- 
dence, estate,  property.  Thus  in  the  Michaux  inscrip- 
tion, line  3,  a  certain  field  is  said  to  lie  in  the  H'^l,  or 
estate,  of  the  man  Killi.  Shakdi  might  be  translated 
tustodite  or  cune  vigilis,  from  the  Heb.  Iptt^,  vigilare, 
curam  gerere  (Sch.  1930);  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
prefer  to  view  it  as  an  Assyrian  form  of  shakri.  The 
Hebrew  verb  "^D,  otherwise  n3D,  has   the  decided 
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meaning  of  enclosing,  or  shutting  up.      Bit  shakdi  is 
therefore  an  enclosure.     I  would  render  it  "  a  park." 

Bit  khira.  The  verb  khira  meant  to  preserve,  as 
we  see  in  the  frequent  phrase  napshat-sun  ekfiir^  I 
saved  their  lives. 

Kin  pali'Su,  prolong  his  years  ! 

The  correctness  of  this  translation  will,  I  think,  ap- 
pear manifest,  if  we  consider  the  votive  tablet  of  Sargon 
which  Oppert  has  published  in  his  great  work,  p.  330. 
That  tablet  says  in  effect  that  Sargon  built  a  temple  to 
the  gods  "  pro  salute  vitae  suae  et  regni  sui." 

Ana  ti  su  (for  his  own  health),  kin  pali-su  (and  the 
duration  of  his  years),  etc. 

Pali  *  years,'  occurs  frequently. 

Kin  means  ^rm  duration  or  long  duration.  It  is  the 
Heb.  p3,  to  stand  firm ;  in  Hiph.  pan,  stabilivit,  fir- 
mavit.  Moreover  the  word  is  frequently  used  in  As- 
syrian. Nabonidus  more  than  once  prays  the  gods  that 
the  temples  built  by  him  may  endure  (likun)  like  heaven 
itself  (kima  shamie). 

Ana  ti  su.  This  phrase  occurs  frequently.  TV*  means 
either  life  or  health.  It  may  be  a  contraction  for  tilay 
life.  There  is  a  votive  inscription  in  the  volume  of  the 
B.  M.  pi.  35,  in  which  certain  cities  dedicate  a  statue 
to  Nebo,  ana  ti  sar  (for  the  health  of  the  king)  u  ti 
Sammiramat  (and  for  the  health  of  Semiramis),  the 
royal  lady — his  wife.  Then,  after  giving  the  names  of 
the  cities,  it  adds :  ana  ti  zi-su  (for  the  health  of  their 
lives, — with  the  plural  sign  to  zi) :  buta-su  (for  their 
security,  Heb.  TltSl) :  and  for  the  length  of  their  years, 
this  statue,  etc.,  they  dedicated. 

Kamiskiy  horses,  and  sutishir^  to  protect,  are  very 
common  words. 
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Sullimay  from  Heb.  D7tt^,  salvare,  servare. 
Tsindi  is,  I  think,  frequently  used  for  "  chariots." 
They  were  higtBj  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  carrying 
two  warriors.  From  Heb.  102,  tsimid  or  tsemed,  jun- 
gere  ;  per  paria  jungere,  etc.  The  two  warriors  were 
called  in  Hebrew  rakabim  tsimdim  (the  two  in  the  same 
chariot).  The  inscriptions  have  ustishir  tsindi-yay  I 
disposed  my  chariots  in  battle  array. 

Sutali.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Hincks,  that 
imperatives  in  Assyrian  often  begin  with  the  syllable 
m.  The  meaning  of  that  prefix  is  doubtful,  but  it  had 
probably  an  independent  meaning.  It  is,  of  course, 
omitted  where  the  verb  itself  begins  with  su,  as  Butishir, 
etc.  I  find  so  many  instances  of  it  that  I  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  adopt  his  opinion. 

I  think  that  sutali  may  come  from  the  verb  tala^ 
MTID,  *  juvenis  fuit,'  which  is  found  in  Syriac.  Talitha 
(damsel)  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

In  the  next  line  we  find  the  very  similar  form  of 
verb,  sutabi,  '  make  thou  good  V  which  seems  to  be  the 
imperative  of  tab,  bonus  fuit,  3to.  I  think  these  two 
verbs  confirm  each  other. 

Emukan  is  a  very  difficult  word,  though  at  the 
same  time  a  very  common  one ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to 
occur  in  several  senses. 

When  Sennacherib  fought  with  the  Egyptians  (B. 
M.  38,  75),  the  latter  brought  up  against  him  emuki 
la  nibi,  which  seems  to  mean  "  warriors  without  num- 
ber." I  think  the  emuk  (Heb.  pay)  was  a  golden  collar 
or  torques^  worn  only  by  persons  decorated  for  their 
services.  So  golden  spurs  denoted  a  knight,  and  a 
golden  annulus  a  Roman  eques. 

I  2 
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Lashanan  probably  means  unconquerable ;  from  «Aa- 
nan^  to  conquer.  This  verb,  in  the  t  conjugation, 
forms  ashtananj  I  conquered,  and  ishtananu,  they  con- 
quered. 

Dunnu  is  from  the  root  dan^  strong :  dunnun  ir  means 
to  fortify  a  city  (Jerusalem). 

Zikruti,  valour,  from  I3t, '  masculus/  is  often  applied 
to  the  king  himself 

Kutif  arrows,  is  a  very  frequent  word. 

Linarj  to  destroy.  When  li  or  lu  follows  an  tnt- 
perative,  it  answers  to  the  Latin  ut.  "  Acue  sagittas 
ut  occidant  inimicos  1"  Linar  comes  from  nar,  to  de- 
stroy, e.g.  la  magiri  anar^l  destroyed  the  unbelievers; 
zairi-su  iniru,  he  slew  his  enemies  (obelisk,  1.  20). 
AH  my  enemies  thou  didst  slay !  {tanaru)  [short  in- 
scription of  Esarhaddon,  Col.  III.  1.  4]. 

Garif  *  enemies,'  is  a  very  frequent  word,  from  the 
Heb.  garah,  n"U,  to  fight. 


No.  III. 

AN  INSCRIPTION  OF  ESARHADDON  ON  A  BLACK 
STONE  FOUND  AT  NINEVEH,  AND  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  BY  THE  EARL  OF  ABERDEEN. 

This  inscription  is  written  in  the  hieratic  character, 
and  has  been  lithographed  in  pi.  49  of  the  B.  M .  vol. 
of  inscriptions.  A  transcript  of  it  into  the  ordinary 
character  will  be  found  in  the  following  plate.  It  is 
full  of  obscurities,  owing  to  the  broken  and  mutilated 
state  of  the  stone. 

The  subject  of  the  inscription  is  a  religious  revolt 
which  took  place  in  Babylonia,  and  which  appears  to 
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be  the  same  that  is  mentioned  in  the  great  inscription 
of  Esarhaddon  (Col.  IL  1.  42-54). 

Column  I. 


1.    Ashnf-akhi-adanna,         Esai'h'addon,  king 


sar 


2.  kissati ,  sar  Ashur*ki, 

3.  sbakkanakku  Babilu, 

4 .  sar  Sumiri  u  Akkadi, 

5.  rubu  n&du,  palikh 

6.  Nabu  u  Marduk. 


of  the  nations,  king  of 
Assyria, 

high-priest  of  Babylon, 

king  of  Sumir  and  Ak- 
kad, 

the  glorious  ruler,  the 
worshipper 

of  Nabu  and  Marduk. 

This  preamble  is  usually  followed  by  the  word  anaku^ 
**  I  am  he/'  which  is  here  omitted. 

7.  Vallanu-ya  as  bol,  (Those  who  were)  before 

me  in  life, 

The  ancient  kings  of 
Sumir 

and  Akkad,  sought  to 
make  prosperous 

the  standards,  the  army, 
and  the  people 

dwelling  within  that  land 

[Here  two  lines  are  lost, 
which  seem  to  have  men- 
tioned the  rise  of  a  sacri- 
legious race  of  rulers  or 
princes.] 
14.  ana  libbi  bit-  Into  the  holy  temples 

saggathu 


8.  sar  makrie  as 
Sunriri 

9.  u  Akkadi,  itpuraha 

10.  itti,  khuli,  nisi^ 

11.  asib  libbi  suanna, 

12.  valla  .  .  . 

13.  ilu  .  .  . 
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15.  haikali  ilim  the  palace-dwellings  of 
rabrabim                                the  great  gods 

16.  ubilu,  khurassi  they  broke  with  violence; 

the  gold 

17.  nisikti  abni  ana  and  precious  stones  they 

dispersed 

18.  Nuva  -  ki     ibsuru,        into  the  land  of  tlie  Su- 
makhirish  sians 

19.  iguku.     Bel  and  melted  it  down  for 

gain. 

20.  Sin,    Marduk    ana        Bel,  Sin,  and  Marduk  of 
tusut-zu  their  golden  ornaments 

21.  ikhulluku.  .  .  .  they  stripped.  .  .  . 

The  last  two  lines,  22  and  23,  of  this  Column  are 
much  injured  and  unintelligible. 

The  Princes  who  acquired  power  at  Babylon  some- 
times respected  the  established  idolatry  and  at  other 
times  sacrilegiously  plundered  the  temples. 

When  Susubi  was  king  of  Babylon  in  Sennacherib's 
time,  *'  he  broke  open  the  treasury  of  the  great  Temple, 
and  cut  off  the  gold  and  silver  of  Bel  and  Sarpanita 
from  the  temples  of  those  deities,  and  sent  it  as  a  bribe 
to  the  king  of  the  Susians."  ('Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  xix.  p.  160;  see  the  original  text 
inB.  M.  41,  19.) 

Itpuraha  seems  to  be  the  Hithpael  conjugation  of 
Chald.  M"^D,  to  augment,  multiply,make  prosperous, etc. 

Khuli,  Heb.  TH,  an  army,  from  root  'jin. 

Suanna  generally  signifies  *'  that  same.^'  Probably 
derived  from  suhu  (itself)  and  anna  (that),  plural  an- 
nati  (those).     Suatu  is  a  similar  compound. 

Rabrabim.     This  adjective,  pl'^'l,  *  summus,  maxi- 
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mus,'  is  found  in  Chaldee,  e.g.  Dan.  iii.  33,  and  in 
several  other  places. 

Ubiluy  'they  seized,  they  make  themselves  masters 
of,*  is  a  third  plural.    Abilu, '  I  conquered/  in  the  first 
person   singular,  is  very  common.     Perhaps,  however, 
ubilu  means  "  they  ravaged,"  from  the  verb  Tlhl. 
The  jewels  called  nisikti  are  very  often  mentioned. 
It  may  be  derived  from  nisik,  a  prince. 
Ibsuruy  they  dispersed ;  from  1X2,  sparsit,  dispersit, 
dissipavit  (Ges.  136).      And  1\Q  has  the  same  mean- 
ing.     The  robbers  got  rid  of  their  booty  by  sending  it 
into  the  land  of  the  Susians,  who  were  probably  their 
confederates.     The  word  is  used  of  spoil  in  Daniel  xi. 
24  ;  disperget  (ibzur),  spolium  ipsorum  (Sch.  p.  187). 
Makhirish,  for  gain ;   for  a  price.     Heb.  irTO,  to 
buy  or  sell ;  ITXO,  makkir,  a  price. 

Iguku,  they  melted.  Chald.  ma,  gukhj  fluxit,  eflfu- 
sus  fuit. 

In  line  20^  there  is  an  important  error  in  the  litho- 
graph. The  first  two  signs  mean  the  god  Sin  (or  the 
Moon).  But  the  vertical  wedge  (erroneously)  inserted 
between  them,  alters  the  meaning  to  "  the  gods."  This 
should  be  rectified. 

Tusut  appear  to  have  been  thin  golden  plates. 
These  the  robbers  stripped  oflf  the  very  images  of 
Bel,  Sin,  and  Marduk  without  any  scruple. 

In  Tiglath  Pileser's  inscription  we  find  the  impreca- 
tion, "May  his  enemies  melt  down  the  golden  orna- 
ments of  his  throne"  (tusut  guza-su),  Tiisu  is  evi- 
dently the  Chald.  DID  or  DItO,  lamina  vel  bractea  (Sch. 
p.  697).  In  the  present  passage  the  word  is  partly 
efi^ced,  and  only  the  first  syllable  tu  remains. 
Ikhulluku,  they  robbed  or  despoiled;   from  Heb. 
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p'n,  *to  rob/  and  as  a  substantive,  "a  robber,*'  Job 
xvii.  5.  The  verb  is  very  common  in  Assyrian, 
where  it  generally  means  "  to  make  a  clean  sweep  and 
leave  nothing,"  e.  g.  in  the  imprecation,  "  May  the 
gods  sum-su  zir-su  as  mati  likhallik!** — sweep  away 
from  the  land  his  name  and  his  race ! 

In  line  21,  I  think  the  first  sign  should  be    the 
vowel  f . 

Column  II. 

The  King  now  comes  to  the  rescue :  but  unluckily 
the  first  five  lines  are  much  destroyed.     In  line   2, 
there  only  remains  the  word  ahubi^  chaff;  and  as  the 
kings  very  often  boast,  that  they  have  dispersed  their 
enemies,  abubish,  like  chaff,  it  is  probable  that  some- 
thing of  that  sort  was  said  here.     Part  of  lines  3  and 
4,  which  remains,  says,  speaking  of  the  gods^  subat- 
zu  ishrieti'Su^  "  their  dwellings  (or  temples)  and  their 
shrines "...  a  word  lost,  which  was  probably,  "  I 
restored."     The  next  line  may  perhaps  be  read  nabihu 
ushan  or  ushanna,  "  I  restored  the  Oracle,"  for  this 
verb  is  found  in  the  inscriptions.     It  comes  from  Heb. 
TiyOf,  to  renew,  replace,  restore.     The  inscription  then 
continues, — 

6.  Kari  ilitn  ishtarat  The  temples  (or  fortress- 

temples)  of  the  gods  and 
goddesses 

7.  asib  libbi-su  elu.  who  dwell  within  it  {i.e. 

within  the  city),  I  raised 
up  again. 

8.  Shaba(ti)  nisi  asib  The  prisoners,  who  were 

inhabitants 
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9-  girbUsu,  ana  tsindi  of  the  city,  with  fetters 

10.  u  birti  tzukhut-zu  and     chains     coercing 

them 

1 1 .  illiku  riesut  (those  who    had    done 

this  impiety) 

12.  mu-anna  minut  to   a  fixed   number   of 

years 

13.  nidati-su  ishthuru.  of  degradation^  I  sen- 

tenced. 

Shabati  or  shabi  probably  means  gangs  of  prisoners. 
They  were  chained  together  (see  Col.  IV.  32). 

It  is  the  Heb.  ''I'Cr,  captives,  e.g.  *^2ltt^  PDtt^j  abducit 
captives.  Numbers  xxi.  1  ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  19. 

Asib  is  short  for  asibut,  ^  dwellers,'  in  lines  7  and  8, 
and  very  frequently  in  other  passages. 
Crirbi'SU,  within  it,  viz.  the  city. 
Tsindi,  fetters ;  from  the  Heb.  IDS,  ligavit,  alligavit ; 
also  *  jugum.'  Perhaps  the  slaves  were  collared  or  yoked 
together,  two  and  two,  that  they  might  not  escape^ 

Birti,  chains ;  sometimes  written  biritu^  e.g.  B.  M. 
40,  39,  takmannu  biritu  almas  addi-su,  ''  I  loaded  him 
with  very  heavy  chains  of  iron." 

Tzukhut,  binding  or  fettering  them ;  from  Heb.  p12, 
anxiti  arctavit,  constrinxit,  coercuit. 

Illiku,  third  plural ;  '  they  had  attacked.'  The  first 
singular,  alliky  '  I  attacked,'  is  very  common. 

Riesut y  impiety.  Heb.  yttD,  impius  fuit,  tumultu- 
atus  est  (Sch.  952).  jytlfl,  adj.  impius,  and  subst. 
impietas,  "sexcenties  occurrit"  (Gesenius).  Illiku 
riesut^  *'  who  had  made  this  impious  attack.^' 

Minut,  counted,  numbered,  and  therefore  "fixed" 
or  "  settled."     From  Chald.  Mao,  numeravit. 
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Niduti,  degradation ;  penal  servitude.  It  comes  from 
the  root  ni3,  which  signifies  abomination,  exQommu- 
nication,  anathema,  proscription  (Sch.). 

Ishthuru,  I  wrote ;  I  sentenced  them  in  writing. 

From  what  follows  next,  it  appears  manifest  that 
this  disturbance  at  Babylon  took  place  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  king's  reign,  as  almost  always  happened. 
For  the  succession  was  almost  always  contested  among 
the  late  king's  sons,  and  the  Babylonians  then  seized 
the  opportunity  to  try  and  establish  their  independence. 

I  will  add  a  few  words  as  a  preface  to  the  following 
paragraph,  which  is  full  of  difficulties.  I  have  said 
that  when  a  king  of  Assyria  died,  a  contest  usually 
arose  among  his  sons.  Whoever  proved  victorious, 
easily  gained  over  the  priests  of  Ashur,  at  Nineveh, 
and  those  of  Marduk,  at  Babylon.  Thereupon  the 
shrines  of  those  gods  were  duly  consulted,  and  an 
oracular  response  proclaimed  to  the  people  the  name 
of  their  future  Ruler. 

This  results  from  a  comparison  of  various  passages  of 
the  inscriptions,  and  is  probable  enough  in  itself. 

14.  Riminu  Marduk  Then  Marduk  the  su- 

preme 

15.  shurrish  libba  -  su  clearly  declared  his  will, 
inukhu ; 

16.  emat  ana  shiput :  and  raised  me  to  the  su- 

preme power : 

17.  usbaliku  ana  su  He  proclaimed  unto  the 

people 

18.  mu-anna-ya  shiput-  my  name,  to  reign  over 
su.  them. 

19.  Yaati  Ashur- akh-        And  I  Esarhaddon 
adanna 
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20.  assuebshaeti  sinati        have    made    all    these 

works  of  Art 

21.  ana  ashri-sina-tarri        and  have  disposed  them 

in  their  places 

22.  as  lishan  akhati  as  an  expression  of  the 
rabbati                                    great  assistance 

23.  (sha)  tuddannima.  which  thou  hast  given 

me. 

Shurrish  seems  to  mean  clearly ;  it  is  perhaps  related 
to  sJiaruri,  brightness. 

Innlchu,   he   declared.      This  word    occurs  again, 
Col.  III.  6,  and  in  Khammurabi's  inscription  we  find 
'  fiuihus  nisij  "  the  people  call  it  so.'* 

Ematy  he  raised.   Heb.  "TD3^,  to  stand ;  in  Hiphil,  to 
raise  up. 

Shiput,  sovereignty.  The  last  sign  in  line  16  is 
nearly  effaced,  but  seems  to  have  been  ut  in  the 
original  hieratic  character  (see  pi.  49).  Moreover  the 
passages  to  be  quoted  establish  the  reading  shiput. 

Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  present  passage  by 
that  in  Col.  III.  6-8,  ana  nukhi  libbi  ilutuka  rabti 
shiput  Ashur-ki  tumallu.  And  also  by  the  passage 
(B.  M.  15,  47)  where  Tiglath  Pileser  calls  himself 

Grandson    of    King    ,  whom  Ashur  the  great 

Lord,  by  an  emphatic  declaration  {Jcun  utut)  of  his  will 
(libhirsu)^  called  to  the  sovereign  power  {ana  shiput). 

Usbaliku  is  perhaps  "  he  proclaimed."  It  may  be 
the  sha  conjugation  of  ;i72l,  to  speak  loudly. 

The  last  sign  of  line  17  seems  to  be  su  in  the 
hieratic  text»  and  not  si, 

8u  is  equivalent  to  kissat,  '  the  people,"  in  an  often 
recurring  phrase,  sar  sUj  which  is  the  same  as  sar  kissat. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  this  word  has  the  sense  of  *  people' 
in  other  phrases.  M.  Oppert  thinks  that  it  bas,  for 
he  frequently  renders  su  by  "  people,"  where  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  simply  the  pronoun  ''  his." 

Mu  signifies  both  a  year  and  a  name.  Afu-anna 
often  signifies  a  year,  but  I  have  not  found  it  elseinrhere 
with  the  meaning  of  a  name. 

Yaati,  I  myself. 

AssUy  I  have  made ;  from  Heb.  TW^,  to  make. 

Atarri,  I  have  placed,  or  disposed.  Heb,  TTJ^ 
ordinavit.  The  first  vowel  is  lost,  owing  to  the 
preceding  a;  the  three  words,  ashri  sina  atarri^  l>eing 
rapidly  pronounced  as  one. 

Lishan,  vox;  lingua.     But  the  cuneiform  siga   is 
doubtful. 

Akhi  are  allies.   The  word  originally  meant  brothers. 

Akhati  seems  to  mean  alliance. 

The  last  word  of  the  line,  on  consulting  the  original 
hieratic  text,  appears  evidently  to  be  rah^  with  a  plural 
sign,  and  therefore  to  be  read  rahbati.  It  is  disguised 
by  a  small  angular  wedge  placed  before  it,  which  I  call 
the  calligraphic  u,  as  when  it  stands  alone  it  has  the 
value  of  u.  In  some  texts  it  is  prefixed  to  most  of  the 
signs. 

Sha.  This  word  is  effaced,  but  may  be  restored 
with  some  confidenee. 


Column  III. 

1.  (As)  resh  eli  .  .  .  At  first,  the  ( ... ) 

2.  .  .  .  ya,  kuUat  zahiri-        (of  my  ... )  and  all  my 
ya  foes 
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3.  (ra)pish  tasbunu,  thou  hast  greatly  dark- 
gimir                                           ened,  and  all 

4.  .  .  .  y a  tanaru.  my  {enemies  ?)  thou  hast 

slain. 

These  four  lines  are  sadly  fractured,  and  the  missing 
words  must  be  supplied  by  conjecture. 

In  line  2,  the  third  sign  from  the  end  is  ihi  or  hi  in 
the  hieratic  text,  making  za-hi-ri. 
For  the  sign  kul,  see  Col.  III.  21. 
Rapish^    powerfully.      This   adverb    occurs    again 
(line  1 1)  with  the  sense  of  "  grandly." 

Tdsbunu  is  the  second  person  of  some  verb  implying 
iiyury  ;  perhaps  p%  occultavit. 

TanarUy  thou  hast  slain.  This  verb  occurs  else- 
where, e.  g.  la  magiri  anar,  I  slew  the  unbelievers ; 
iniruy  he  slew  (his  enemies). 

5.  (tak)sidu  nirubati  (And)  thou  hast  shown 

prosperous  omens 

6.  ana  nukhi  libbi  iluti-  and  by  the  declared  will 
ka  of  thy 

7.  rabti,rusukhkabitti-  great  divinity,  and  thy 
ka,  awful  grandeur 

8.  shiput  Ashur-ki  thou  hast  given  me  the 
tumallu.  throne  of  Assyria. 

The  first  word  in  line  5  is  broken,  and  we  can  only 
see  that  it  is  some  verb.  I  think  the  lost  word  was 
probably  the  Chald.  tOtt^D,  prosper  fuit. 

Nirubatij  omens,  prognostics ;  from  Heb.  nM,  pro- 
spexit,observavit.     See  Col.  IV.  8. 

Nukhij  outspoken ;  declared. 
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Kusuihy  awe.  Kabitti^  great.  The  awe  was  doubt- 
less that  which  surrounded  the  Oracle. 

Tumallu,  thou  hast  given.  This  verb  occurs  fre- 
quently. 


9.  As  resh  sarti-ya,  as 
niakhri 

1 0.  bul-ya,  sha  as  guza 

1 1.  sarti  rapish  usibu, 

12.  tunanu  itti 

13.  (...)   as    shamami 
kakkari 

14.  (Khuru)ra 
iskimmu's 

15.  (ana)  epish  miri 
suata, 

16.  .  .  .  ak  si  sha 
Shemesh 

17.  (u)     Marduk     ditar 
rabi 

18.  ili  bieli-ya  aktashid 

19.  ikbi  makhar-sun. 


At  the  commencement 
of  my  reign,  in  my  first 

year,   while    upon     my 
royal  throne 

proudly  I  sat. 

Thou  didst  show  pro- 
digies ; 

(a    darkness  1)    of    the 
heavenly  orbs. 

The  astrologers  ex- 
plained it 

(that  I  was)  to  do  this 
work; 

the  enemies  of  Shemesh, 
(the  god  of  the  Sun) 

and    of    Marduk,    the 
great  Ruler, 

the  gods  my  lords,  I  was 
to  destroy ! 

So    the    deities    com- 
manded ! 


This  is  a  very  interesting  passage.  What  were  the 
omens  seen  among  the  celestial  orbs?  As  the  king 
was  sitting  on  his  throne,  it  was  probably  during  the 
daytime,  and  as  the  astrologers  expounded  that  the 
sun  had  enemies,  the  omens  had  probably  some  con- 
nection with  him.     The  most  natural  explanation  is, 
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that  a  solar  eclipse  occurred  during  the  first  year  of 
Esarhaddou's  reign.  Most  unfortunately  a  fracture  of 
the  stone  has  destroyed  the  principal  word;  but  I 
think  that  this  inscription  recorded  (a  darkness)  in  the 
heavenly  orbs. 

I  pass  to  the  examination  of  some  of  the  terms 
employed. 

Tunanu^  thou  didst  show  omens.  See  Ges.  783 ; 
Sch.  1345.  From  the  verb  py,  anan  (more  probably 
onari),  augurans,  divinans. 

The  chief  meaning  of  the  word  py  is  '  a  cloud.' 
The  augurs  sought  omens  in  the  clouds,  and  in  the 
sky,  and  in  the  flight  of  birds.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Greek  ouovos  is  connected  with  the  Semitic  onan, 
and  I  also  think  it  the  same  with  the  Latin  omen^ 
which  word  they  inherited  from  the  Tuscan  sooth- 
sayers. 

Itti,  signs,  prodigies.  This  word  is  very  common 
in  the  inscriptions.  It  corresponds  to  Lat.  signa  in 
its  different  senses,  e.  g.  signs  or  marvels,  and  military 
standards ;  whatever,  in  short,  strikes  the  eye  much. 
It  is  the  Chald.  nt^,  signum,  portentum,  signum  rei 
futurse :  etiam  signum  militare.  So  also  oTffjLeiov  is 
(1)  an  omen,  a  sign  from  the  gods,  (2)  a  standard  or 
flag. 

Shamami,  heavenly ;  from  shami,  the  heavens. 
Kakkari,  orbs.  In  this  word  I  follow  the  original 
hieratic  text  of  pi.  49,  which  gives  ri  for  the  last 
syllable.  Kakkari  is  the  Heb.  "133,  orbis,  circulus. 
The  value  of  the  first  sign  was  first  shown  by  Oppert 
to  be  hak  or  khak:  and  I  think  that  this  is  its  value 
in  the  word  hakkar^  earth  (formerly  read  as  ebgar). 
KhurGf  or  rather  khurara,  the  Seers,  i.  e.  Astro- 
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logers:  from  lin,  prospexit,  observavit,  spectavit, 
contemplatus  est.  Syr.  lYin,  khurur^  observator. 
This  Semitic  root  fcAur  or  Aur  appears  cognate  with  the 
Greek  opao>,  which  latter  word  has  some  remarkable 
affinities.  One  of  these  is  a>pa,  care,  regard;  which, 
as  Liddell  and  Scott  truly  observe,  is  akin  to  Lat.  cura^ 
e.  g.  o7aya>po9t  in  Italian  poco-curante :  mikxapo^^  a  gate- 
keeper ;  *  qui  portas  servat  vel  observat ;'  vvkovpo^^  the 
same,  hence  ovpof,  a  watcher  or  warder,  is  connected 

with  CD/Mt. 

Nestor,  in  Homer,  is  called  ovpos  Axa^ov, 

Liddell  and  Scott  say  this  is  usually  derived  from 
ipaw,  but  better  from  a>pa.  They  should  rather  have 
said,  that  all  three  come  from  the  same  origin.  Let 
us  now  consider  the  word  augur ^  and  we  shall  see  that 
it  comes  from  avis  and  curare^  as  auspex  (with  the 
same  meaning)  from  avis  and  spicio ;  and  auceps,  a 
fowler,  from  avis  and  eapio. 

Iskimmus,  they  explained  it :  for  iskimmU'Su. 

This  word,  iskimmu,  *  explicaverunt,'  I  derive  from 
the  Syriac  DrW,  simplex :  t.  e.  sine  plicft.  '  Expli- 
catio '  is  literally  an  unfolding. 

Iskimmu,  they  unfolded. 

In  line  16  the  first  sign  is  effaced,  but  the  word 
seems  to  have  been  nu-ak-siy  which  often  means  ene^ 
mies  or  heretics^  but  is  a  dubious  word. 

Ditar  rabi,  the  great  Ruler,  is  a  very  frequent  epi- 
thet of  one  of  the  chief  gods. 

Aklaskid^  is  the  t  conjugation  of  akshid^  to  cut  down 
with  an  axe :  or  of  kashid,  to  conquer. 

Ikbi^  they  commanded.  The  first  singular  of  this 
verb  is  akbiy  I  commanded ;  or  in  the  t  conjugation, 
aktabi.    The  third  plural  is  usually  ikbuni^  they  com- 
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manded.  This  verb  is  almost  always  employed,  when- 
ever the  gods  give  any  command  to  the  King. 

MaJchar  sun,  their  divinities.  Compare  the  Greek, 
fJtascap€9  Oeai  cuev  eotrres. 

I  now  take  line  19  again,  to  show  the  connection. 

19.  ikbi  makhar-sun. 

As  sukalti  With  destruction  , 

20.  nisi  akbuti,  ammat  thy  enemies,  that  rabble 

2 1 .  tukulti,  of  evil-doers  thou  didst 
tushaknutsu.  subdue. 

22.  Kunu  epish  Babilu  *      Safe  I  made  Babylon  : 

23.  pardu's  bit-  the  plunderers   of  the 
shaggathu  great  Temples 

24.  ushasdira  ana  mut.         I  sentenced  to  death. 

Sukalti  may  be  Chald.  7pD,  mors,  pernicies.  Or 
we  may  read  as  su  rabtij  with  the  strong  hand. 

Akhuti,  enemies  ;  generally  written  afeA,  with  a  plu- 
ral sign.  I  think  the  root  is  somehow  connected  with 
Greek  exOos. 

Ammat  J  the  populace.  Heb.  Dy,  populus ;  noy,  an 
assemblage. 

TSikulti^  evil-doers;  verbal  substantive  from  root 
nakal^  723,  machinatus  est  malum,  etc.  The  second 
sign  is  kuL     See  Col.  III.  line  2. 

Tushaknuts.  The  first  person  of  this  verb,  ushaknis^ 
•  I  subdued,'  is  extremely  common. 

KunUy  fixed  or  firm.  Heb.  p3,  confirmavit ;  from 
which  many  Hebrew  words  are  derived. 

Pardu's  for  pardu-suj  its  robbers,  viz.  those  of  the 
temple.  Schindler,  p.  1479,  gives  the  Rabb.  Chaldee 
root  lonD,  fregit,  aperuit,  and  at  p.  1494,  the  Syriac 
n^ffl,  rupit,  disrupit. 

VOL.  VIII.  K 
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* 

Ushasdiray  I  wrote ;  I  sentenced  in  writing. 
Much  the  same  as  isthuru,  Col.  II.  13,  but    in    the 
9ha  conjugation. 

Mut,  death.     Heb.  ma. 


Column  iV. 

1.  Ana  Annisunu-ki  At  the  city  of  Annisun 

2.  atemat  kiems),  I  received  certain  ne^irs 

3.  gimir    ummanati-ya  •       (that)  all  my  army,  and 
u  nisi  the  people 

4.  Karduniash  ana  of  Karduniash,  through- 

out 

5.  sikhirti-sha  itsallu,  its  whole  extent,  had  re- 

volted, 

6.  utarbitu  emadda  and  had  excited  an  in- 

surrection 

7.  musikku  as  nitsakhi  of  slaves,  (who  were) 
ganabu.  mere  robbers, 

Annisun  appears  to  be  the  name  of  some  city. 

Atemat  is,  I  think,  the  t  conjugation  of  a  verb  amat^ 
which  is  from  the  Heb.  HDM,  Veritas. 

Kiema^  '  news,'  is  a  frequent  word.  Atemat  kiema^  I 
received  true  news. 

Itsallu,  they  had  shaken  oflf  (viz.  the  yoke) ;  they 
had  revolted.     This  is  the  Heb. '?'??,  to  shake  o£ 

Utarbitu^  they  had  raised  up.  The  participle  tarbit, 
"  raised  up,"  occurs  frequently.  The  root  is  ni,  altus. 
I  have  taken  the  syllable  tar  from  the  hieratic  original 
text. 

Emadda,  an  insurrection ;  from  Heb.  TOy,  to  raise 
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ap.  Gresenius.p.  775,  says  **TDy,  insurrexit  adversus 
aliquem." 

As  nitsakhi  answers,  as  I  think,  to  the  Heb.  TO3  *?, 
prorsus,  omninb.  It  means,  slaves  who  were  alto- 
gether thieves ;  perfect  scoundrels. 

The  Heb.  TO3  is  perfectus,  absolutus. 

Ganabu^  thieves  (written  ga-ana-bu),  is,  in  my  opir 
nion,  the  Heb.  ganab,  133,  fur ;  plural,  ganabin,  fures. 
Schindler  gives  many  examples  of  the  word. 

8.  Nirubunabitannam-  By  advice  of  the  pror 
sikhi  phets  (who  foretell  events  ?) 

9.  kuri  illiti  aplutsa  |  arrayed  myself  in  splen- 
usrabir,  did  raiment, 

Nirubu  may  be  "  prognostics ;"  from  S^M,  prospexit. 

Tanna  is  perhaps  the  Heb.  n3Mn  (Sch.  97),  causa, 
occasio ;  eventus  fortuitus. 

Sikhi  may  be  npD,  quaesivit,  scrutatus  fuit. 

The  last  syllable  in  this  line  is  a  hieratic  form  of  the 
usual  kh  or  ikh. 

Kuriy  Heb.  *nip,  tehs;  webs  finely  woven.  The  word 
has  the  same  meaning  in  Arabic,  ''  webs  made  oc 
gossypium"  (Ges.).  Aplutza  is  a  doubtful  word  :  the 
root  may  be  Chald.  S7l,  otherwise  D71,  eminent,  con* 
spicuous. 

The  King  now  summons  his  great  council,  and  pre- 
sides over  it.  They  doubtless  advise  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temples,  which  is  forthwith  undertaken  and  ac* 
complished. 

10.  Kuduru  as  reshdu-  My  crown  I  placed  on 
ya  assima.  my  head. 

Kudur  may  be  the  KiZapis  worn  by  Eastern  monarchs. 

k2 
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It  comes  from  Heb.  nns,  diadema  regis  Persarum; 
Esther  vi.  8. 
Assima,  I  crowned  ;  from  sima,  a  crown. 
-  Elsewhere  it  is  said  of  the  gods,  isimu  simati,  "  they 
crowned  me." 

11.  ushasab  rabani  I  seated  my  noblemen 

(or  lodged  them) 

12.  as  itsuru  ka-amsi  in  halls  (adorned  with) 

ivory, 

13.  its  dan,  its  ku,  its        elan  wood,  ^  wood,  aud 
mushikanna  mushikanna  wood, 

14.  atmitsa  ana  niri-ya.        and  I  admitted  them  to 

my  presence. 

Rabanif  from  Rohan  or  Rahhon^  a  nobleman. 

Itsuru.   Heb.  nSPf,  atrium,  a  hall  or  court. 

Atmitsa^  I  caused  them  to  be  present.  This  appears 
to  be  the  t  conjugation  of  MSD,  mataa^  to  be  present. 
(See  Sch.  1028.) 

15.  Ushalbina  libitti,  Then  I  caused  bricks  to 

made, 

16.  Bit-shaggathu,  bit-  The  Temples,  great 
rab  ilim,  palaces  of  the  gods, 

1 7.  u  ishrieti-su  together  with  the  shrines 

18.  Babilu  ir  kitanni ;  of  Babylon  the  former 

city; 

19.  Imgur-Bel  kar-su,  Imgur-Bel,    its     great 

fortress-temple, 

20.  Nibit-Bel  shalkhu-  and  Nibit-Bel,  its  cita- 
su,  del, 

21.  valtu  ussha-sun  adi        from  their  foundations' 

unto 
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22.  naburri-sun  sansish        their  summits  newly 

23.  ushapish,  usarbi,  I  rebuilt,  I  raised  them 

high, 

24.  ushakki,  usarrikh.  I  spread  them  wide,  and 

I  made  them  splendid. 

All  these  words  are  in  frequent  use,  and  require  no 
commentary,  except  kitanni,  which  is  yip,  an  Assyrian 
form  of  the  Heb.  Dip,  priscus,  antiquus,  prior,  primus. 

We  see  by  line  16,  that  hit-shaggatha  was  a  general 
name  for  any  large  temple. 

25.  zalam  ilim  rabim  The  statues  of  the  great 
uttish,  gods  I  restored 

26.  as  lufie  iluti-^sun  in  their  divine  cAamfter^.^ 
usarba,  I  erected  them, 

27.  subat  darati  dika-  and  lasting  habitations 
sun  for  them,  worthy  of  their 

28.  matluti  ukin.  grandeur,  I  established. 

Uttish,  *  I  restored,'  is  A  very  common  word. 

Lulie.  The  hieratic  text  has  lul,  followed  by  the  sign 
"divine." 

Dika.  Chald.  M31,  Heb.  JlSt,  Justus,  meritus,  vel 
diguus  fuit. 

Matlut^  an  Assyrian  form  of  Heb.  m7tt^i  domi- 
natio,  potestas. 

29^.  Tari  Babilu,  sha-  The  common  people  of 

Babylon^  who 

30.  ana  riesuti  suluku,         in  their  tumult  had  sub- 

verted {the  temples) 

31.  ana  tsindi  u  birti  with  yokes  and  fetters 
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32.  tzuhut-zu  coercing  them,  I  chained 
upakhiru ;                               together ; 

33.  ana  Babilaya  and   unto   the     inhabi- 

tants of  Babylon 

34.  amnu.     Kitannut-  I  distributed  them    {as 
zu  sansish                              slaves).     All  the  old  cus- 
toms, once  more 

35.  ashkun.  I  re-established. 

Tart,  the  common  people ;  literally  "  small  people/' 

Riesuti.     See  note  to  Col.  II.  11. 

Suluku.     Heb.  ^jVtt^,  dejecit;   evertit,  ut  domum. 
(Ges.) 

Upakhiru.     Syriac,  ^3S,  ligavit. 

Babilaya.  This  is  written  "  people  of  Babylon,"  with 
the  plural  sign  added. 

Amnu.  The  sign  placed  before  this  word  in  the 
"cursive  transcript"  should  be  erased,  since  it  is  not 
found  in  the  hieratic  text. 

Kitannut,  old  customs;  from  pp.  See  Col.  IV. 
18.     "I  re-established  the  old  order  of  things." 

The  following  is  a  connected  translation  of  the 
whole. 


Column  I. 


Esarhaddon,  king  of  the  nations,  king  Of  Assyria, 
high-priest  of  Babylon,  king  of  Sumir  and  Accad,  the 
glorious  ruler,  the  worshipper  of  Nebo  and  Marduk 

Those  who  were  before  me  in  life,  the  ancient  kings 
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of  Sumir  and  Accad,  sought  to  make  prosperous  the 

standards,  the  army,  and  the  people  dwelling  within 

that  land. 

(^  portion  of  the  inscription  is  here  lost^  which  seems 

to   have  narrated  how  Babylon  fell  into  the  power  of 

sacrilegious  men.) 

Into  the  holy  temples,  the  palace-dwellings  of  the 
great  gods,  they  broke  with  violence.  The  gold  and 
precious  stones  they  dispersed  into  the  land  of  the 
Susians,  and  melted  it  down  for  gain.  Bel,  Sin,  and 
Marduk  they  stripped  of  their  golden  ornaments.  .  .  . 
(JThe  last  two  lines  of  this-column  are  defaced.) 

Column  II, 

(/  attacked  the  robbers  and  I  dispersed  them)  like 
chaff.  The  dwellings  and  the  shrines  (of  the  gods  I 
repaired).  The  Oracle  I  restored.  The  fortress-temples 
of  the  gods  and  goddesses  dwelling  within  the  city,  I 
rebuilt.  The  prisoners,  who  were  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  who  had  done  this  impiety,  with  fetters  and  chains 
coercing  them,  unto  a  fixed  number  of  years  of  degra- 
dation I  sentenced.  Then  Marduk  the  supreme  clearly 
declared  his  will,  and  raised  me  to  the  royal  power. 
He  proclaimed  unto  the  people  my  name,  to  be  their 
king.  And  I,  Esarhaddon,  have  made  all  these  works  of 
art,  and  have  disposed  them  in  their  places,  as  a  grate- 
ful expression  of  the  great  assistance  which  thou  hast 
given  me. 

Column  IIL 

At  first,  the  (counsels  ?)  of  all  my  enemies  thou  hast 
greatly  darkened,  and  all  my  {assailants  f)  thou  hast 
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slain.  And  thou  hast  shown  prosperous  omens,  and 
by  the  declared  will  of  thy  great  divinity^,  and  thy 
awful  grandeur,  thou  hast  given  me  the  throne  of 
Assyria. 

At  the  commencement  of  my  reign,  in  my  first  year, 
while  I  was  sitting  proudly  on  my  royal  throne  ;  thou 
didst  show  prodigies !  {A  darkness?)  of  the  heavenly 
orbs.  The  astrologers  explained  it,  ''  that  I  was  to  do 
this  work :  the  enemies  of  Shemesh,  the  god  of  the 
sun,  and  of  Marduk,  the  great  Ruler,  my  divine  lords, 
I  was  to  destroy !  so  the  deities  commanded  1 " 

With  quick  destruction  thou  didst  smite  tby  ene- 
mies, that  rabble  of  evil-doers. 

Once  more  I  gave  safety  to  Babylon,  and  the  plun- 
derers of  the  great  Temples  I  sentenced  to  death. 

Column  IV, 

At  the  city  of  Annisun,  I  received  certain  news,  that 
all  my  army  and  the  people  of  Karduniash  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  had  revolted,  and  had  excited  an 
insurrection  of  slaves,  who  were  mere  ruffians.  By 
advice  of  the  prophets,  who  foretell  events,  t  collected 
much  treasure  and  jewels.  I  placed  my  crown  upon 
my  head ;  I  admitted  to  my  presence  my  council  of 
noblemen  (whom  I  had  lodged  in  the  aipartments  of 
my  palace,  adorned  with  ivory  and  divers  precious 
woods).     After  this,  I  began  this  work  of  rebuilding. 

The  temples,  great  palaces  of  the  gods,  together  with 
the  shrines  of  Babylon,  as  it  used  to  be  in  former 
times  ;  Imgur-Bel,  its  great  fortress-temple ;  and  Nibit- 
Bel,  its  citadel,  from  their  foundations  unto  their  sum- 
mits^ I  rebuilt  them  new,  I  raised  them  high,  I  spread 
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them  ^wide,  and  I  made  them  splendid.  The  statues 
of  tlie  great  gods  I  restored  :  in  their  divine  (chambers?) 
I  ereoted  them;  and  lasting  habitations  for  them, 
'worthy  of  their  grandeur,  I  established. 

The  cMDmmon  people  of  Babylon,  who  in  their  tumult 
had.    si]ihTerted  the  temples,  with  yokes  and  fetters 
coercing  them,  I  chained  together  *«  and  unto  the  in- 
hahltants  of  Babylon  I  distributed  them  as  slaves. 

A.ixd  the  old  order  of  things  once  more  I  re-esta- 
blished. 
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VI.-.REMARKS  OBT  NAMES  OF  PLACES,  ETC.,  11^   THE 

CRIMEA. 

Br   TBbMAS   WATTS,    ESQ.,    HON.  MBMB.    R.S.L.,    8UPERINTBNI>K2«^T 
OP   THB    RBADINO    ROOM,    BRITISH    MUSBUM. 

(Read  Febniaiy  3rd,  1864.) 

The  English   geographer   Arrowsmith   made  use  of 
some  Russian  maps  as  materials  for  the  completioa 
df  his  map  of  Asia,  published  in  1822,  but,  unluckily, 
he  neglected  to  procilre  the  assistance  of  a  competent 
translator  to  interpret    to  him  the  Russian   phrases 
which  he  found  in  the  originals.     The  conseqiiences 
were  both  lamentable  and  ludicrous.     Klaproth,  who 
reviewed  the  map  in  the  *  Journal  Asiatique*  for  1825, 
pointed  out  that  wherever  the  Russian  maps  indicated 
the  existence  of  ruins  in  the  Kirghiz  steppe  by  the 
Russian  word  for  **  ruins,"  Arrowsmith  introduced  in 
his  English  map  the    unaltered  word    **  Razvalini," 
which  would  of  course  be  taken  by  his  readers  for  the 
name  of  a  town  or  village.  Where  the  Russians  gave  the 
information  with  regard  to  a  river  in  Eastern  Siberia, 
that  it  was  ''  Rieka  po  Karagaski  Sochem  u  nashikh 
Uda,"  i.e.  **  a  river  called  by  the  Karagaskians  Sochem, 
by  us  Uda,"  Arrowsmith  turned  the  whole  sentence 
into  one  interminable  name,  ''  Pokaragaski  Sochem  0 
nach  louda  River."     Another  sentence  of  the  same 
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kind  was  apparently  found  too  long  to  transplant,  for 
the  river  it  belongs  to  bears  in  Arrowsmith's  map  the 
name  £Zazier  kotoroia  River,  i.e.  "  the  river  Kazier 
whicK," — the  "  kotoroia,*'  or  rather  **  kotoraya,"  thus 
made  to  form  part  of  the  appellation,  being  in  reality 
the  Russian  relative  pronoun  agreeing  in  gender  with 
the  axKtecedent  Rieka,  or  river,  and,  in  the  original, 
acting,  no  doubt,  as  the  nominative  to  some  verb  which 
Arroiwsmith  left  out. 

In  the  forty  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  pub- 
lication of  this  map,  the  Russian  language  and  the 
Russian  literature  have  made  a  prodigious  advance. 
As  the  language  of  about  sixty  millions  of  men,  who 
form  an  empire  which  has  been  thought  by  some  suffix 
ciently  powerful  to  threaten  Europe,  and  as  the  organ 
of  a  literature  which  has  of  late  been  fertile  in  poets^ 
historians,    novelists,   travellers,  and   authors    of   all 
kinds,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  a  knowledge 
of  it  would  have  been  by  this  time,  to  some  extent,  a 
favourite  study  among  the  literary  classes  of  the  West, 
who  are  apt  to  look  back  with  some  surprise  on  the 
generation  of  literary  Englishmen  which  was  contem- 
porary with  Schiller  and  Goethe,  and  yet  contentedly 
ignorant  of  German.     As  yet,  however,  this  interest 
does  not  seem  to  be  aroused,  and  we  are  in  general 
as  surprisingly  ignorant  of  Russian  literature  as  the 
Russians  are  surprisingly  familiar  with  ours.      It  is 
not   uncommon  to  find  parallels  drawn  between  the 
character  of  ancient  and  modern  languages,  in  which 
it  is  assumed  that  various  characteristics  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  ancient  languages  of  Greece,  Rome,  and 
India,  which  are  in  full  force  in  the  language  spoken 
at  this  day  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Kamschatka.    That 
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a  very  small  degree  of  acquaintance  with  this  language 
might  often  preserve  learned  inquirers  from  serious 
errors  is  shown  in  the  instance  of  Arrowsmith's  map, 
and  may  be  confirmed  by  another  instance  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society, — re- 
specting which  it  may  be  regretted  that  it  did  not  fall 
under  the  observation  of  some  student  of  Russian  be- 
fore it  was  issued  to  the  public  at  large. 

In  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  Scytho-Ciramerian 
origin  of  the  Romanic  or  Catalan  language  which  was 
read  before  the  Society  on  the  11th  of  June,  1862, 
the  ingenious  author  assumes  that  from  the  names  of 
places  in  a  modern  map  of  the  Crimea  are  as  old  as 
the  time  of  the  Scythians,  and  endeavours  to  prove 
from  these  data  that  the  language  of  ancient  Scythia 
was  allied  to  the  modern  Catalan  or  Provencal.  One 
of  the  proofs  which  he  alleges  is  as  follows  : — 

**  II  existe  encore  un  syst^me  de  denomination  ap- 
pliqud  aux  cours  d'eau  comme  aux  villages  voisins ; 
c'est  de  les  distinguer  entr'eux,  lorsqu'ils  portent  le 
mSme  nom,  par  une  benediction  donn^e  au  premier, 
tandis  que  le  second  re9oit  une  malediction,  ou  tout 
autre  voeu  qui  se  reunit  au  nom  primitif.  II  y  a  lieu 
d'observer  que  la  malediction  est  encore  ici  exactement 
celle  de  la  langue  catalane  Malehit  et  Malaia ;  la  bene- 
diction a  tres-peu  varie.  EUe  se  compose  du  mono- 
syllabe  bel  ou  bol,  par  opposition  k  mal  suivi  de  la 
meme  terminaison,  tantot  ahi  tant6t  q/(7,  en  Catalan 
*  qu'ilait.'  Ainsi  un  cours  d'eau  s'appelle  Outliouka. 
£n  Catalan  le  mot  oullou  signifie  source ;  il  est  termine 
par  le  monosyliabe  fta,  qui  est  russe  et  se  rencontre 
sou  vent.  Tout  pres  se  trouvent  le  beni  et  le  maudit 
Outlioukuy  le  premier  precede  du  mot  Bolchata,  et  le 
second  du  mot  Malaia.'^ 
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Let  US  here  stop  for  a  moment.  If  the  author  of 
these  speculations,  who  has  not  omitted  to  notice  that  ka 
is  a  Russian  termination,  had  pursued  his  researches 
by  looking  into  a  Russian  dictionary,  he  would  have 
learned  that  the  two  words  Bolshaya  and  Malaya,  on 
which  he  grounds  his  hypothesis,  are  simply  the  Rus- 
sian words  for  "  Great "  and  *'  Little,'* — adjectives  in 
comnioQ  use  in  the  names  of  places  in  every  language 
under  the  sun.  The  termination  *'aya"  common  to 
both  is  the  feminine  form  of  the  nominative,  which  in 
Russian  is  declined  thus,  Bolshoy,  Bolshaya.  Bolshoe ; 
Maluy,  Malaya,  Maloe ; — as  in  Latin,  Magnus,  Magna, 
Magnum;  Parvus,  Parva,  Parvum.  Let  us  proceed 
with  the  extract. 

"  On  rencontre  encore  le  Maliiadjalik  aupr^s  du 
Boladjalik,  le  Srednii  Kouialnii  prds  du  Malii  Kouial^ 
nik.  Ici  on  ne  donne  pas  la  benediction  au  premier, 
mais  on  lui  souhaite  de  se  retenir.  II  existe  un  village 
compost  sans  doute  de  gens  trop  remnants  qu'on  n'a 
pas  maudits  plus  que  b^nis.  On  s'est  content^  de 
leur  souhaiter  plus  de  tranquillity,  par  les  mots  Star 
AiUy  qui  viennent  apr^s  Chveds  Kaia,  nom  du  village, 
qui  parait  etre  une  colonic  de  Suedois."  ^ 

A  new  word  here  appears,  the  Srednii  of  Srednii 
Kouialnik,  which  is  simply  the  Russian  word  Sredny, 
"mid,**  or  *' middling,''  applied  probably  in  a  case 
where  "  great"  and  **  little"  had  already  been  made 
use  of.  The  word  **  Staraya"  is  simply  the  adjective 
'*  Old"  in  the  nominative  feminine,  and  **  Shvedskaya" 
is  the  adjective  *'  Swedish  "  of  the  same  case  and 
gender.  By  some  good  fortune  the  author  of  the  in- 
vestigations appears  to  have  become  informed  that 
1  Transactions,  3rd  ser.  Vol.  VII.  p.  503. 
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the  epithet  **  Shvedskaya"  had  some  connection  with 
Sweden ;  but  tjiis  has  evidently  not  had  the  effect  of 
arousing  his  suspicions  with  regard  to  ''  Bolshaya/' 
**  Malaya,"  "  Sredny,"  and  **  Staraya."  Even  suppos- 
ing that  these  words  belonged  to  some  unknown  and 
extinct  language,  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  a 
ground  for  believing  that  they  meant  what  they  are 
assumed  to  mean  in  the  dissertation  before  us, — for 
believing  that  a  river  was  called  "  gredny"  from  a  wish 
for  its  waters  "  de  se  retenir,-'  and  a  village  "  Star  aia*' 
from  a  wish  that  its  inhabitants  should  keep  quiet. 
Geographical  names  of  this  nature  are  seldom  to  be 
met  with,  except,  indeed,  in  the  long  list  at  the  end 
pf  this  very  essay  in  which  the  names  of  various  places 
in  the  Crimea  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Cata- 
lan words,  signifying  in  French  "  Tu  prends  garde  en 
s?iutant,''  "soif  Ik,"  **vient  au  sang;"  "  aller  k  la 
noce,"  "  maintenant  je  porte,''  "quoi  dans  la  besace," 
**taxe  le  lit,"  "agit  du  derri^re,"  ''je  te  vois  cher," 
"  qu'ils  aient  un  prix  fixe,"  "  y  prendre  garde,"  and 
finally,  "  rire  stupide/' 

Seeing,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  words  in 
our  quotations  to  which  such  singular  meanings  have 
been  assigned  are  in  reality  no  other  than  the  com- 
monest words  in  modern  Russian,  the  theory  of  course 
loses  one  of  its  bases. 

Most  other  passages  in  the  same  dissertation  are 
based  on  similar  misapprehensions  with  regard  to 
words  in  Turkish,  a  language  very  closely  indeed  al- 
lied to  the  the  Tartar  which  is  spoken  in  the  Crimea 
One  of  the  most  usual  Turkish  names  for  a  river  is 
Karasu,  literally  "Black  Water;"  and  *' Buyuk," 
''  Great,"  and  "  Kuchuk,"  "  Little,"  are  words  familiar 
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to  every  one  who  has  the  slightest  tincture  of  that  lan- 
guage. The  writer  of  the  dissertation  was,  unfortu- 
nately, unacquainted  with  these  facts,  and  writes  ac- 
cordingly (p.  502)  :— 

'*  Par  exemple,  une  riviere  qui  porte  Tancien  nom 

de  I9  Crim^e,  le  KersOj  que  le  cartographe  Handtke  a 

€crit  Kdrassu,  se  compose  de  deui^  branches,  Tune  droite 

et  Tautre  tortueuse ;  cette  derni^re  est  appel^e  JTm- 

tschukk,  mot  qui  se  retrouve  sur  la  carte  toutes  les  fois 

qu'il  s'agit  d'une  ligne  coudee.     Or,  Ck>utsout  signifie 

coudS^  en  Catalan.     L'autre  porte  le  nom  de  BAouk, 

toujours  donne  aux  lignes  droites,  et  se  compose  de 

deux  roots  :  &e,  qui  isignifie  hien,  et  jeuke,  qui  signifie 

il  perche  ou  9e  tient  droit,  en  parlant  des  volatiles  de 

basse  cour.*' 

There  is  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  but  enough 
has  probably  been  said  to  reiider  it  unnecessary  to 
pursue  examination  further.  The  hypQthesis  that  the 
modem  languages  of  Catalonia  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  instei^d  of  being  derivatives  from  the  Latin, 
as  is  universally  supposed,  are  languages  more  ancient 
than  Latin  itself,  is  entirely  based  on  such  grounds  as 
we  have  been  examining,  and  when  the  supports  are 
withdrawn,  the  necessary  consequence  is  the  immediate 
downfall  of  the  hypothesis  to  which  its  author  has 
given  the  name  of  the  Scytho-Cimmerian. 
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VII.— ON  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  WORDS  IN  GEKCSIS 
XLIX.  10,   "UNTIL   SHILOH    COME." 

BT   THB    REV.  STANLEY   LOATHES,    M.A.»    PHOFESBOR   OF    HEBREW    IN 
king's   college,    LONDON. 

(Read  March  2nd,  1864.) 

The  prophecy  contained  in  the   10th   verse  of  the 
49th  chapter  of  Genesis,  **  The  sceptre  shall  not  de- 
part from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet, 
until  Shiloh  come,"  will  readily  be  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  Scripture.     It  is  difficult, 
whether  we  regard  the  actual  rendering  of  the  words 
or  investigate  the  grounds  of  their  supposed  fulfilment. 
The  remarks  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  make 
this  evening  will  probably  be  considered  as  open  to 
doubt,  but  I  trust  that  if  my  suggestion  is  admitted,  it 
will  at  least  have  the  merit — though  it  should  be  thought 
neither  learned  nor  scientific,  which  it  does  not  pretend 
to  be — of  removing  the  principal  difficulty  of  this  pro- 
phecy, that,  viz.,  which  is  connected  with  its  fulfilment. 
Into  the  other  difficulties  I  do  not  propose  to  enter, 
those,  for  instance  which  arise  out  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  Shiloh,  and  of  any  uncertainty  there 
may  be  as  to  whether  it  is  the  name  of  a  person  or 
the  name  of  a  place — ^any  further  at  least  than  to  enu- 
merate the  various  opinions  which  have  been  advanced. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  great 
doubt  how  the  word  Shiloh  should  be  spelt,  MSS.  vary- 
ing between  i?l3^  and  ITB^.    According  to  the  evidence 
produced  by  Dr.  Lee  in  his  Lexicon,  s.  v,,  corroborated 
by    Dr.  Davidson,  Heb.  Text  Revised^  the  weight  of 
it  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  i^B'.     Gesenius,  on  the 
other  hand,  inclines  to  i*?^!?^,  and  says  that  the  con- 
traction of  the  pronoun  ^B^K  into  K'  which  is  implied  in 
y^Z^  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the   Pentateuch ;  but 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  found  as  early  as 
the  Song  of  Deborah,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  oc- 
curs in  Gen.  vi.  3.     The  interpretation  given  to  the 
i?vord  will  of  course  vary  with  the  form  of  spelling 
adopted.    Gesenius  makes  w^^  to  stand  for  p Vtt^,  and 
this  again  for  DITB^,  and  gives  other  instances  of  words 
thus  formed,  translating  accordingly — locus  quietis,  pa- 
ds tranquillitatisve.     It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
all  the  ancient  versions  appear  to  favour  the  other  or- 
thography and  interpretation.     The  LXX.  have  &>y  av 
€\0p  ra  airoKUfieva  avrS)^   the  things  reserved  for  him ; 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  several  MSS.  of  LXX.,  the 
same  slightly  modified,  ^  airofceircu.     The  Targum  of 
Onkelos  renders  **  until   the  Messiah  shall  come  to 
whom  the  kingdom  belongs  ;"  the  Jerusalem  Targum, 
"  whose  the  kingdom   is  ;"    Saadias,  **  whose  it  is  ;" 
Rashi  and  other  Jews,  and  the  Peshito,  *'whose  it  is;" 
Theodotion,  Epiphanius,  and  Herodian  follow  the  Sep- 
tuagint;  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho, 
agrees  with  Aquila.     There  is  moreover  a  remarkable 
expression  in  Ezek.  xxi.  32,  which,  if  it  is  really,  as  it 
seems  to  be,  an  allusion  to  this  word,  decides  the  ques- 
tion at  once,  C3$e^n  iS  ^nB^X  N3  ny_"Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God :  Remove  the  diadem,  and  take  ofi^  the 
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crown :  this  shall  not  be  the  same:  exalt  him  that    is 
low,  and  abase  him  that  is  high.    I  will  overturn,  over- 
turn, overturn,  it:  and  it  shall  be  no  more,  until   he 
come  whose  right  it  is ;  and  I  will  give  it  him."    Some 
also  have  thought  that  St.  Paul  has  a  similar  allusion. 
Gal.  iii.  19:  "Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law?        It 
was  added  because  of  transgressions,  till  the  seed  should 
come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made  ;'  w  emfyyeX^'rat. 
Following  once  more  the  other  mode  of  spelling,  some 
among  the  Jews  suppose  the  word  to  be  equivalent    to 
W?,  his  son,  comparing  the  Arabic,  JJi^,  fwtus,  filius  ; 
theRabb.  77?^,  embryo;  and  the  Biblical  nj7B^,  Deut. 
xxviii.  57.  So  Kimchi,'*Shiloh,  its  meaning  is,  his  son/' 
Bechai,   U'^wh^i  XTi^  T^m  H^Sb^O  T^1*B>  1D3 ;  so 
Abul  Walid,  »jJj  ^  aIaJu,  and  among  the  Germans, 
Illgen.     Many  moderns  also,  among  whom  are  Ro- 
senmiiller,  Winer,  Hengstenberg,  and  Knobel,  take  it 
as  an  appellative  denoting  peace  or   quiet,  or,    abs- 
tractum  pro  concreto,  the  peaceful  one^  or  the  pacifi- 
cator^ and  thus  equivalent  to  Dl7B^  *ljy.  Is.  ix.  5,  the 
prince  of  peace.     Lastly,  Jerome  renders  these  words 
•'  donee  veniat  qui  mittendus  est,"  mistaking,  appa- 
rently, ri7^8y  for  n")SB^,  and  probably  bearing  in  mind 
certain  passages  of  the  New  Testament  where  our  Lord 
speaks  of  Himself  as  sent.     It  appears  then  that  there 
are  no  less  than  four  interpretations  which  have  been 
advanced   for  the  word    Shiloh :  —  1.   The  sent  one. 
2.  His  son.    3.  The  peaceful  one.    4.  He  to  whom  the 
kingdom  belongs.     To  the  last  of  these  I  myself  de- 
cidedly adhere,  but  the  rendering  I  shall  hereafter  pro- 
pose will  stand  equally  with  either. 

11.  Is  Shiloh  the  name  of  a  person  or  a  place  ?     If 
we  adopt  the  reading  Th^\^  there  will  certainly  be  con- 
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siderable  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  the  name  of  a 
place,  for  this  is  the  only  passage  in  the  Bible  where 
we  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  it  does  denote  a  place. 
It  may  therefore  appear  somewhat  arbitrary  to  take  a 
word,   which  whenever  it  occurs  elsewhere  has    one 
meaning,  in  a  totally  different  sense  when  we  find  it 
here,  more  particularly  when  it  is  said  that  the  only 
word  in  Scripture  that  is  formed  exactly  on  the  model 
of  it,  Giloh,  appears  also  as  the  name  of  a  place ;  but 
may  not  these  considerations  be  added  to  the  others 
enumerated  above  as  tending  to  furnish  decisive  rea- 
sons for  preferring  the  alternative  reading  i?B^  ?  Those, 
however,  who  maintain  that  the  word  is  the  name  of 
a  place,  among  whom  are  Bunsen  and  many  others 
of  note,  render  the  verse  thus  :  The  sceptre  shall  not 
depart  from  Judah,  till  he  shall  go  to  Shiloh, — and  be- 
lieve it  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  primacy  of  Judah 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  Promised  Land,  which  was 
to  last  till  the  ark  was  laid  up  at  Shiloh.     It  would 
seem,  however,  that  in  the  face  of  so  much  which  has 
been  recognized  as  Messianic  in  this  declaration  of  the 
patriarch,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  adopt  a  rendering 
which  would  deprive  it  of  its  chief  prophetic  features, 
and  reduce  it  to  a  prediction  of  comparatively  little 
weight  or  moment.     Surely  the  prominence  of  Judah 
in  the  Canaanitish  war  was  hardly  a  subject  adequate 
to  this  occasion.  If  Jacob  was  really  endowed  with  the 
prophetic  spirit  at  his  death,  it  must  have  been  for 
some  higher  object  than  merely  to  enable  him  to  pre- 
dict the  temporal  fortunes  of  his  sons.     Or  supposing 
this  to  have  been  a  temporal  blessing,  it  seems  to  re- 
quire a  longer  range  and  a  purpose  of  greater  signi- 
ficance and  importance  generally  than  the  proposed 
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rendering  would  give  it.  I  conclude  therefore,  on 
many  grounds,  that  we  are  more  likely  to  be  right  in 
translating  these  vexed  words,  "until  Shiloh,  or  Sliello, 
come,"  than  in  understanding  them  "  till  he  shall  go 
to  Shiloh." » 

But  starting  with  this  supposition,  now  comes  tlie 
greatest  diflSculty  of  all  ;  for  if  Jacob  declared  that  the 
sceptre  should  not  depart  from  Judah  until  Shilofa, 
that  is,  the  Messiah,  came,  how  are  we  to  make  out 
that  his  words  have  been  fulfilled  ?     Is  it  possible  to 
reconcile  with  the  facts  of  history  the  apparent  asser- 
tion of  the  prophecy  that  the  temporal  supremacy  of 
Judah  should  last  till  the  birth  of  Christ  ?    I  confess  I 
think  not.     In  order  to  do  so,  it  is  necessary  to  resort 
to  shifts  which  appear  to  be  equally  unworthy  of  the 
Bible  and  its  interpreters.     It  cannot  be  done  without 
wresting  Scripture  in  a  way  that  Scripture  itself  con- 
demns ;  and  no  good  is  ever  done  by  forcing  facts  in 
a  Procrustean  manner  to  suit  the  assumed  dicta  of 
Holy  Writ.     Better  by  far  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  to 
study  Scripture  honestly  and  believingly,  and  to  wait 
with  patience  till  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  is  esta- 
blished, as  sooner  or  later  it  assuredly  will  be.     Now, 
as  a  matter  of  certainty,  we  know  that  the  throne  of 
David  had  long  passed  away  when  Christ  was  bom. 

'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  here  proposed  to  make 
the  word  Shiloh  a  name  of  the  Messiah,  but  to  interpret  it,  or  rather 
its  more  probable  form  Shello,  grammatically,  **  until  he  come  whose 
(it  is),"  i,e,  the  sceptre  or  the  kingdom  spoken  of  in  the  former  part 
of  the  verse.  With  all  due  deference  to  Gesenius  and  others,  instead 
of  this  being,  as  he  says,  an  ellipse  which  agre  feras,  it  is  common 
enough  in  Hebrew  to  have  to  supply  in  one  member  of  the  sentence 
a  word  which  is  expressed  in  the  other.  Let  two  instances,  out  of 
ittany,  suffice:  Prov.  xiii.  1 ;  Ps.  cix.  19. 
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He  indeed  sprang  from  a  royal  family ;  but  His  was  a 
family  that  had  for  ages  ceased  to  reign.     At  the  time 
of  His  birth  Judsea  was  a  Roman  province,  and  His  na- 
tion tributary  to  the  then  mistress  of  the  world.  These 
are  facts  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay,  and  highly  ansatis* 
factory,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  way  m  which  the 
diBSculties  that  arise  out  of  them  are  commonly  met. 
It  is  affirmed  that  the  prophecy  relates  to  the  birth  of 
Christ  as  occurring  in  the  reign  of  Herod,  just  before 
Judaea  becam'e  a  Roman  province.     However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  Antipater,  the  father  of  Herod 
the  Great,  had  already  been  appointed  by  Julius  Caesar 
procurator  of  Judaea  in  B.C.  47 ;  and  moreover,  with 
respect  to  the  exact  position  of  Herod,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Jerome  in  his  '  Commentaries  on  St.  Mat- 
thew,' Ub.  iii.  c.  22,  who  writes  thus :  "  Caesar  Angus* 
tu8  Herodem  filium  Antipatris  alienigenam  et  prosely- 
turn  regem  Judaeis  constituerat,  qui  tributis  praesset 
et  Romano  pareret  imperio.*'     We  cannot  reasonably 
regard  the  tributary  rule  of  Herod  the  Idumaean  as 
an  instance  of  the  sceptre  being  still  borne  by  Judah 
at  the  birth  of  Christ.     But  even  admitting  that  it  is 
possible  so  to  regard  it,  there  was,  nevertheless,  a  long 
period  in  Jewish  history  when  the  sceptre  of  that  king- 
dom was  borne  by  no  one.     "  About  588  years  before 
Christ,  Jerusalem  had  been  taken,  its  temple  destroyed, 
and  its  inhabitants  led  away  into  captivity  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, king  of  the  Chaldees  ;  and  during  the  next 
fifty  years  the  Jews  were  subjects  of  the  Chaldaean 
empire.      Afterwards,  during  a  period  of  somewhat 
above  200  years,  from  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus 
to  the  defeat  of  Darius  by  Alexander  the  Great  at 
Arbela,  Judaea  was  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire. 
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Subsequently,  during  a  period  of  163  years,  from  the 
death  of  Alexander  to  the  rising  of  the  Maccabees 
(who  were  themselves  a  family  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
not  of  the  tribe  of  Judah),  the  Jews  were  ruled  by  the 
successors  of  Alexander.    Hence,  for  a  period  of  niore 
than  400  years,  from  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Jews  were  deprived  of  their  in- 
dependence, and,  as  a  plain,  undeniable  matter  of  fact, 
the  sceptre  had  already  departed  frora  Judah."  ^     In 
the  face  of  such  evidence  as  this,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  wisely  hold  to  the  common  interpretation  that  is 
given  to  this  prophecy.     But  what  is  to  be  done  ?     If 
the  rendering  ''  till  he  shall  go  to  Shiloh"  does  not 
seem  to  be  more  satisfactory,  what  remains  to  us? 
Manifestly  we  must  either  give  it  up  altogether  or  en- 
deavour to  find  some  other  meaning ;  and  this  should 
be,  if  possible,  not  a  forced  meaning,  but  one  that 
arises  naturally  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  of 
the  occasion  on  which  it  was  uttered.     Assuming  then 
that  Jacob  on  his  death-bed  was  in  the  highest  sense 
inspired,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  as  the  heir  of  the 
promise,  **  in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed,"  it  was  at  least  probable  that  some  part  at  any 
rate  of  his  benedictions  would  have  a  universal  and  not 
merely  a  national  or  family  interest,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose  that  he  would  hand  on  to  one  among  his 
sons  that  promise  of  which  he  was  himself  the  heir. 
And  if  to  any  one,  to  whom  could  it  be  but  to  Judah  ? 
I  infer,  therefore^  that  in  the  blessing  of  Judah  we  may 
ex^pect  to  find  some  promise  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  pro- 
bably such  a  promise  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  verse  s 
•*  Thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise ;'  thy 
»  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  Art.  Shiioh. 
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father's  children  shall  bow  down  before  thee."  But 
most  assuredly  we  may  find  it  in  this  one ;  all  antiquity 
would  warrant  us,  as  we  have  seen,  in  arriving  at  this 
conclusion.  But,  as  I  believe,  the  real  point  of  the 
prediction  has  been  lost.  The  Jews,  misled  by  their  na- 
tional vanity,  as  was  not  unnatural  they  should  be,  in- 
terpreted the  oracular  words  of  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  one  of  their  tribes,  and  nearly  all  Christians  seem 
to  have  done  likewise,  notwithstanding  that  the  facts 
of  history  appear  to  be  directly  against  them.  AIL 
have  alike  beHeved  that  Jacob  foretold  the  temporal 
pre.  eminence  of  Judah  up  to  a  certain  time,  indicated  by 
the  coming  of  Shilah.  In  so  doing,  however,  they  have 
forgotten,  or  rather  neglected  to  observe^  a  very  common 
idiom  in  Scripture  language  occurring  both  in  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments, — an  idiom  which  might  not 
unfitly  be  looked  for  in  a  high  poetic  style  such  as  that 
prevailing  here, — an  idiom,  moreover,  which  is  cer- 
tainly used  twice  in  this  identical  Book  of  Genesis ;  the 
idiom^  viz.  which  gives  a  sort  of  unlimiting  and  con- 
tinuous sense  to  **  till"  and  ''until ;"  so  that  the  action 
which  those  words  would  appear  to  conclude  is  clearly 
understood  to  go  on  and  coutinue  after  the  time  spe- 
cified. The  passages  I  refer  to  are  the  well-known 
one.  Gen.  viii.  7,  quoted  by  Theophylact  on  Matt.  i.  25, 
"  And  he  sent  forth  a  raven,  which  went  forth  to  and 
fro,  until  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  ofi*  the  earth ;" 
or  as  it  is  in  the  Greek,  "  Ov%  vwiurpe'^^v  &>*  rov 
^pavdfjvai  TO  vSayp  am  rrjs  yifs  :*'  and  Gen.  xxviii.  16,  **  I 
will  not  leave  thee  until  1  have  done  that  which  I 
have  spoken  to  thee  of."  It  is  obvious  that  God  did 
not  leave  Jacob  then,  and  that  the  raven  did  not  re- 
turn nor  cease  to  go  forth  when  the  waters  were  abated. 
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There  are  besides  these,  however,  many  other  passaiges 
where    the  like   idiom  occurs,    e.g,   1   Sam.   xv.    35, 
"  Samuel  came  no  more  to  see  Saul  until  the  day  of 
his  death  ;"  2  Sam.  vi.  23,  *'Michal  the  daughter  of 
Saul  had  no  child  unto  the  day  of  her  death,"  etc.  etc. 
Supposing  therefore  the  same  usage  to  obtain    here, 
the  sense  of  the  present  passage  will  be  as  follows  : — 
The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah  .  .  .  until 
Shiloh  come ;  but  neither  shall  it  depart  then :  oa  the 
contrary,  the  coming  of  Shiloh  shall  mark  the  com- 
mencement rather   than   the  termination   of  Judah 's 
truest  sovereignty,  in  fact,  the  sceptre  shall  never  de- 
part when  Shiloh  is  come, — that  is,  according  to  the 
interpretation  now  proposed,  this  passage  contains  act 
the  promise  of  temporal    dominion  up  to   a  certain 
time,  but  what  is  equivalent  to  the  promise  of  ever- 
lastingr  spiritual  dominion  from  that  time.     Which 
is  the  more  probable  and   appropriate   meaning  can 
hardly  be  a  matter  of  doubt.     Jacob,  in  pronouncing 
this  blessing  upon  Judah,  virtually  handed  on  to  him 
that  promise  of  universal  benediction  and  sovereignty 
which  was  first  given  to  Abraham  ;  he  becomes  hence- 
forth the  depository  of  all  Messianic  expectation  and 
hope ;  from  him  is  to  spring  the  future  monarch  unto 
whom  the  "  obedience  of  the  people  **  shall  be  given. 
To  adopt  such  an  interpretation  as  this  is  manifestly 
allowed  by  the  whole  spirit  of  the  context^  and  as  mani- 
festly removes  all  those  difficulties  that  arise  from  a 
tnore  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter,  which  seems  to  pro- 
mise to  Judah  an  appointed  duration  of  temporal  do- 
minion, that  can  only  by  very  lax  and  arbitrary  expla- 
nations be  reconciled  with  history. 

I  had  thus  far  worked  out  the  subject  to  this  con^ 
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elusion  when,  on  referring  to  Bunsen's  *  Bibelwerk/  I 
found  that  my  own  position  was  materially  strengthened 
by  a  note  of  his  upon  the  passage.     He  indeed,  as  we 
have    seen,  understands  it   differently,  but   observes, 
'*  Bis    er  kommt  indicates  by  no  means  a  period  with 
which   Judah's  pre-eminence  was  to  cease ;  cf.  xxviii. 
15.       When  the  children  of  Israel  assembled  them- 
selves in  Shiloh  and  set  up  the  tabernacle,  a  prelimi- 
nary termination  was  given  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 
According  to  the  sense  of  our  verse  then,  Judah  is 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  other  tribes  until  Canaan  is 
subdued,  and  also  afterwards  to  maintain  his  priority 
in   peaceful  possession  of  the  Land."     As  he  there- 
fore admits  the  principle  of  our  interpretation,  I  think 
it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  his  own  rendering  is 
capable  of  amendment.     The  force  of  the  prophecy  in 
every  way  is  very  much  weakened  if  we  refuse  to  regard 
it  as  strictly  Messianic.  I  may  add  further  that  the  view 
DOW  advocated  is  also  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  an 
expression  that  is  found  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos, 
which,  after  explaining  '*the  sceptre  shall  not  depart,'* 
inserts  the  words  Np7)^  l}f,  for  ever,  and  then  says, 
tUl  the  Messiah  come.     Now  had  he  said  "the  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  until  the  Messiah  come,  i.e.  for  ever," 
his  interpretation  would  have  been  precisely  identical 
with  our  own.     And  lastly,  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  in  the 
*  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,'  says,  **  The  do- 
minion of  Judah  does  not  by  any  means  terminate  in 
Christ,  it  rather  centres  in  Him.     Several  interpreters 
have  determined  the  verse  as  follows :  the  dominion 
of  Judah   should    continue    until    the   appearing   of 
Shiloh,  but  that  then  he  should  lose  it.     We,  on  the 
contrary,  conceive  the  sense  to  be  this,  '  that  the  tribe 
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of  Judah  should  not  lose  the  dominion  until  be  attain 
its  brightest  realization  by  Shiloh,  who  should  be  de- 
scended from  him,  and  to  whom  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  should  render  obedience.'     Against  this  inter^ 
pretation  no  difficulty  can  be  raised  from  the  ^3  HJ^. 
It  is  true  that  this  term  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
terminus  ad  quern  only,  and  includes  it ;  but  it  is  as 
certain  that  Tery  frequently  a  terminus  ad  quern  is  men- 
tioned which  is  not  intended  to  be  the  last,  but  only 
one  of  special  importance,  so  that  what  lies  beyond 
it  is  lost  sight  of.     If  only  sceptre  and  lawgiver  were 
secured  to  Judah  up  to  the  time  of  Shiloh's  coming, 
then  as  a  matter  of  course  they  were  so  afterwards. 
That  previous  to  the  coming  of  Shiloh  great  dangers 
would  threaten  the  sceptre  of  Judah  is  indicated  by 
Jacob,  since  he  lays  so  much  stress  upon  the  sceptre's 
not  departing  until  that  time.     Hence  we  expect  cir- 
cum^tances  that  unll  almost  amount  to  a  departing  of 
the  sceptre.''     If  we  did  not  believe  that  these  circum- 
stances actually  did  amount  and  nK)re  than  amounted 
to  such  a  departing,  there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
seek  for  that  amendment  of  Dr.  Hengstenberg's  inter- 
pretation which  is  here  attemptedv 
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VIIL— EEMARKS  ON  A  FRA&MENT  OF  A  MS.  OF  VA- 
LERIUS  MAXIMUS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AT 
BERNE,  CONTAINING  A  PORTION  OF  THE  TEXT 
SUPPLIED  FROM  THE  EPITOME  OF  JULIUS  PARIS. 


BT    FREOBRIC    W.    MADDEN. 


(Read  April  ISth,  1864.) 


The  facsimile  attached  td  this  paper  is  made  from 
a  portion  of  the  first  leaf  of  a  MS.  of  V^ilerius  Maxi- 
mus,*  now  in  the  Public  Libfary  at  Berne,  which  I 
have  been  allowed  to  examine  by  the  kindness  of  M. 
Ch.  L.  de  Steigez,  Principal  Librarian  of  that  Insti- 
tution. As  the  l6af  is  only  a  fragment,  and  liable  to 
be  lost,  it  was  thought  of  siiflScient  interest  to  have  an 
exact  copy  preserved  of  its  appearance. 

My  attention  was  principally  directed  to  this  subject 
by  the  fact,  that  many  editions  of  Valerius  have  given 
the  name  of  the  Consul  (whose  name,  fortunately,  oc- 
curs on  this  fragment)  as  Cn.  Catpdrnitis.  It  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  trace  briefly  as  far  as  possible  how 
this  reading  h^s  crept  into  the  text,  together  with  a 
short  account  of  the  MS.  from  which  the  fragment 
is  taken. 

It  was  well  knowuj  evert  in  the  time  of  Aldus  (1 502), 

J  No.  366,  Sinner't  Cat.  vol.  i.  p.  620. 
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that  a  lacuna  existed  in  most  of  the  MSS.  of  Valerius 
Maximus,  extending  from  book  i.  chapter  i.  to  the  end  of 
chapter  iv.  ;  that  is,  from  '*  Milesia  Ceres"  to  **  suffec- 
turam  urbem."    This  missing  portion  was  first  inserted 
in  the  text  by  Aldus  (ed.  Ven.  1502),  and  supplied   to 
him  by  Cuspinian  from  a  very  ancient  MS.'   of  Va- 
lerius Maximus  at  Vienna,  and  not  from  a  copy  of  the 
epitome  of  Julius  Paris  now  lost,  as  supposed  by  Af  ai.^ 
The  MS.  seen  by  Cuspinian  is  said  to  have  had  an  cul- 
ditional  portion  at  the  beginning,  as  is  the  case    also 
with  the  MS.  of  Pierre  Daniel  now  at  Berne,  and    it 
is  probable  that  the  two  MSS.  were  the  same.     lu  the     I 
text  printed  by  Aldus,  the  name  of  the  Consul  is  given 
as  L.  Calp.  [Lucius  Calpurnius],  which  may  also   be      I 
found  in  several  other  editions.*     The  reading  C/i.,  as      , 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  text  by  Pighius  (8vo,  Antwerp,  1574),      i 
and  is  again  found  in  two  of  his  later  editions  (bvo, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1594;  18mo,  Lugd.  Bat.  1596).    In  1601,       I 
an  edition  was  published  at  Frankfort  by  Coler,  who, 
although  copying  the  text  of  Pighius,  professes  to  have 
collated  it  with  the  MS.  of  P.  Daniel.     Here  also  the 
praenomen  is  given  as  Cn,,  as  it  is  likewise  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Torrenius  (4to,  Leid.  1726),  whose  text  has 
been  considered  the  standard,  and  in  Kappius  (8vo, 
Lips.  1782).     With  these  facts  to  start  from,  it  be- 
came desirable  to  inquire  on  what  authority  one  class 
of  editors  printed   the  praenomen  of  Calpurnius   as 

^  "  Valerium  antiguissimum,  in  cujus  principio  quaedam  haberentur         | 
nunquam  ante  ab  eo  visa."  (Aid.  PrtBf.) 

*  Script,  Vet,  Nova  ColL  vol.  iii.  Pr(Bf.  p.  xxi. 

*  Par.  1517;  Lugd.  1512;   Par.ap.  Colinaeum.  1535,  1543;  Aid. 
1534;  Lugd.  1550;  Par.  1588;  and  doubtless  many  others. 
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Lucius,  whilst  the  others,  without  comment  or  stated 
authority,  gave  it  as  Cnaus. 

Upon  examining  all  the  MSS.  of  Valerius  Maximus 
in  the   British  Museum,  of  which  there  are  twenty- 
two,  1  found  that  twenty  out  of  the  twenty-two  omitted 
the  portion   which  had  been  supplied  by  Aldus,  who 
states  that  it  was  missing  in  all  the  MSS.  he  had  seen 
in  Italy.      This  appears  to  be  the  case  also  with  the 
majority  of  MSS.  in  all  the  European  libraries.     The 
two  in  the  Museum  which  have  it,  read  respectively  /. 
Calpurno^  {sic)  and  lucio  cabsurino^  {sic).     It  will  also 
be  seen  that  in  this  fragment  the  name  of  the  consul 
is  given  as  L.  Calpurnio. 

It  has  been  often  questioned  whether  the  portion  thus 
inserted  is  in  the  words  of  Valeritis  Maximus  himself, 
or  some  epitomizer,  and  the  question  has  been  more 
especially  discussed  since  Mai^  published  from  MSS* 
in  the  Vatican  abridgements  of  the  text  of  Valerius 
Maximus  by  Julius  Paris  and  Januarius  Nepotianus. 
The  work  of  the  former  certainly  dates  from  the  end 
of  the  fourth  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
that  of  the  latter  is  probably  of  the  sixth  century.     Al- 
though Mai  has  assigned  the  age  of  the  former  MS. 
to  the  tenth  century,  yet  it  is  most  probable  the  MS. 
is  earlier  than,  and  the  prototype  of,  the  Berne  MS., 
which  is  itself  of  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century.    Both  these  epitomizers  contain  the 
portion  in  question,  but  in  different  words,  affording 
a  sufficient  proof  that  they  made  their  abridgements 
independently   from    an    earlier    prototype.      In   the 

*  Burn,  209,  fifteenth  cent. 

«  HarL  2759,  fifteenth  cent. 

7  Script.  Vet.  Nova  Coll.  vol.  iii.  pt.  iii  pp.  1-116. 
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epitome  of  Jalias  Paris  (for  Nepotian  does  not  finish 
the  sentence)  the  name  is  also  given  as  L.  QMlpumio. 
We  may  hence  infer  that  this  portion  originally  iormed 
part  of  the  text,  but  that  subsequent  to  the  firth  cen- 
tury it  became  lost  by  the  carelessness  of  scribes  or  by 
accident,  and  was  not  restored  till  the  end  of  the  ninth 
or  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  and  then  only  from 
the  epitomizer. 

We  now  come  to  the  MS.  of  Valerius   Maximus 
from  which  the  facsimile  of  the  fragment  is  taken. 
This  MS.  is  the  most  ancient  known  to  exist  of  Va- 
lerius Maximus ;  and  from  the  fact  of  the  name  of  its 
former  owner  being  written  on  the  second  leaf,  is  now 
known  to  be  the  one  hitherto  quoted  as  the  Codex 
p.  Danielis.^     It  can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the 
close  of  the  ninth  century.     The  fragment  here  re- 
•presented   contains   the  supplementary  portion   pre- 
fixed to  the  MS.  in  another  hand,  but  nearly  coeval 
with  the  original.     The  scribe  states,  In  adhreviatore^ 
qui  et  vetustus  erat,  quadam  reperta  sunt  qua  quoniam 
nostro  deerant,  necessario  supplevi.     Then  follows  the 
missing  portion  of  the  first  book  of  Valerius,  evidently 
copied  from    the    abbreviated   text   of  Julius  Paris,^ 
THmasithetis  liparensis   creteram  quam  romani  pythio 

•  Kempf  (ed.  Val.  Berl.  1854,  p.  80)  thinks  that  this  MS.,  be- 
fore it  came  into  the  possession  of  P.  Daniel,  belonged  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Benedict,  at  Fleury,  near  Orleans.  If  this  is  so,  it  might 
be  unfavourable  to  our  opinion  that  this  MS.  and  the  one  seen 
by  Cuspinian  at  Vienna  were  the  same.  The  library  of  Daniel  was 
purchased  in  1 603  by  Paul  Petau  and  Jacob  Bongars,  and  in  the 
year  1 632  the  books  of  Bongars  were  transferred  to  Berne. 

*  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  first  paragraph,  Timasitheus  .  .  . 
delphos  perferendam,  is  really  not  wanting  in  the  text  of  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus, but  is  found  there  at  greater  length. 
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apollini  miserant  interceptam  a  piratis  curavit  delphos 
per/erendam,  and  from  Milesia   Ceres   to  suffecturam 
urbem.      In   this    fragment    (although,   unfortunately, 
so  much  damaged  by  damp  and  vermin)  we  find  still 
preserved  the  commencement  of  the  lost  portion,  with 
part  of  the  middle  portion.     1  have  transcribed  what 
is  still   remaining  at  the  end  of  the  paper.     At  the 
end  of  this  MS.  the  scribe  copies  the  name  of  the 
abbreviator  of  Maximus  as  C.  Titus  Probus,  a  person 
who  is  also  recorded  as  finishing  the  epitome  of  Paris 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  published  by  Mai.      The  ques- 
tion as  to  this  Titus  (or  Titius,  according  to  KempO 
Probus  seems  to  be  involved  in  great  obscurity,*®  and 
it  would  appear  that  even  the  scribe  himself  of  the 
fragment  in  the  ninth  century  was  doubtful  who  was 
really  the  abbreviator,  for   in  his   extracts  from  the 
epitome,  inserted  on  the  margin  of  the  MS.,  he  some- 
times annexes  the  letters  I.  P.  {i.e.  Julius  Paris),  and 
sometimes  C.  T.  {i,e.  Caius  Titus),  or  else  merely  BR. 
(i.e.  Breviator).^^ 

'®  This  question  bas  been  discussed  in  the  recent  edition  of  Va- 
lerias by  Kempf  (8vo,  Berlin,  1854),  to  whom  every  praise  is  due 
for  his  careful  examination  cf  several  of  the  previous  editions,  and  for 
a  clear  statement  as  to  the  provenance  of  most  of  the  principal  MSS. 

^^  In  the  Vatican  MS.  published  by  Mai,  the  epistle  prefixed  is 
addressed  by  Paris  to  a  Licinius  Cyriacas,  and  claims  the  ten  books 
which  *'  ad  unum  volumen  epitomse  coegi ;"  and  also  in  the  heading 
to  the  work,  "  Julii  Paridis  epitoma  decem  librorum  Val.  Maximi." 
The  abridgement  of  Paris,  as  we  now  have  it,  includes  the  whole  of 
the  nine  books  ;  but  of  the  tenth,  although  a  list  of  six  chapters  is 
prefixed,  only  the  first,  De  Pranominibua,  has  survived,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  C.  TUi  Probi  Jinit  tpitotna  historiarum  diversarum  exem* 
plorumque  Romanorum,  as  if  Titus  Probus  was  the  real  author  of  the 
whole.  This  last  sentence,  with  the  exception  of  the  que,  has  been 
copied,  as  I  have  already  observed,  by  the  later  scribe  of  the  Berne 
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There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  from  this   early 
copy  of  Valerius  all  the  later  transcripts  which  retaia 
the  missing  portion,  and  which  do  not  seem  to  exceed 
eight  or  nine,  were  made.     The  lacuna,  which  occurs 
in  most  of  the  MSS.  of  Valerius,  and  which  are  chiefly 
of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries,  was  probably 
caused  at  a  very  early  age  (as  I  have  already  observed) 
either  by  the  carelessness  of  the  scribe  or  by  accident. 
There  is,  however,  in  the  British  Museum  a  MS.  of  the 
twelfth   century,*^   containing    excerpts   of  Valerius, 
probably  made  by  Fulbert,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  i^bo 
died  in  1027  or  1031,*^  which  also  omits  the  portion  in 
question. 

MS.,  which  makes  it  probable  that  the  MS.  he  refers  to  in  his  head- 
ing was  the  identical  one  now  at  the  Vatican.  Two  short  prefaces 
were  published  by  Pighius  from  MSS.,  the  first  of  which  ascribes 
the  tenth  book  to  Paris,  the  second  omits  this.  Kempf  (p.  54)  says 
that  out  of  100  MSS.  he  only  found  these  prefaces  in  late  MSS.  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  He  instances  for  the  first  pre- 
face, Brit.  Mas.  Arundel,  7  and  256  ;  and  for  the  second,  HarL  2759. 
Pighius,  and  before  him  Seb.  Gryphius,  also  published  C.  Titi  Probi 
in  Epitomen  suam  Pne/atio  ;  but  Pighius  says  that  this  heading  is 
wanting  in  many  MSS.  Kempf  only  found  it  in  one  (Paris,  5851). 
The  subscription  in  the  Vatican  Codex  is  the  only  real  authority  with 
respect  to  Probas,  but  how  it  got  there,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  Kempf 
(p.  58)  conjectures  that  Probus  may  have  combined  a  number  of 
writers  into  one  body,  abridged  by  himself  and  others,  and  added  to 
it  the  title  above  copied.  This  seems  very  improbable.  In  any  case 
he  says  (p.  61)  that  this  tenth  book  could  not  be  by  Valerius,  for  the 
composition  is  later  than  his  age,  perhaps  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 
The  corrector  Rusticius  Helpidius  Doronulus,  V.C.  (Vir  consularis), 
whose  name  is  affixed  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  of  Paris  and  the  Berne 
MS.,  is  conjectured  to  be  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  poem  edited 
by  Fabricius,  and  who  was  physician  to  Theodoric  the  Great.  It 
was  therefore  written  about  a.d.  500. 

»^  Add,  19,836. 

*«  Opera  Varia,  ed.  by  C.  Le  Villiers,  Paris,  1608. 
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As  to  the  Cn.y  the  origin  of  which  I  have  traced 
above,  there  seems  to  be  really  no  MS.  authority  for 
it ;  and  Coler,  who  professes  to  have  collated  his  text 
with  the  MS.  of  Daniel,  must  have  omitted  to  collate 
this  particular  passage.  Indeed  Kempf^*  says,  '*  all 
the  MSS.  of  ValeriiLs  read  Lucius."  In  all  probability 
the  praenomen  Cnaus  was  taken  from  the  Chronicon 
of  Cassiodorus,  who  (as  edited) ^^  gives  Cn.  Piso.  His 
statements  are,  however,  considered  of  no  value ;  in 
any  case,  his  statement  here  could  hardly  be  held 
against  the  authority  of  all  the  MSS.  of  Valerius  ;  and 
the  authority  of  the  Maccabees,  where  the  Consul  is 
mentioned  by  his  praenomen,*^  might  still  be  adduced 
as  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  preenomen  of 
Calpurnius  being  Lucius. 


Text  of  the  Beme  Fragment ^  with  the  portions  wanting  sup- 
plied  in  Italics  from  the  epitome  of  Julius  Paris,  as  edited 
by  Mai. 

In  adbreviatore^  qui  et  vetustus  erat,  queedam  reperta  sunt, 
quGe  quoniam  nostro  deerant  necessario  supplevi. 

'*  Ed.  Val.  p.  126,  note.  He,  however,  supposes  that  it  is  an 
error,  and  that  we  should  read  Cnteus  as  in  the  Fasti,  What  Fcati  ? 
The  Fasti  Capitolini  are  defective  for  B.C.  139,  and  only  give  the  name 
of  his  fellow-consul,  M.  Popillius  Lsenas  (M.  poFlllius,  see  Corpus 
Inscript.  Lat.  Vet.  ed.  Mommsen,  1863,  vol.  i.  p.  438;  cf.  p.  632). 

*'  Corpus  Inscript.  Lat.  Vet.  vol.  i.  p.  533.  Mommsen  professes 
to  have  made  his  lists  from  two  MSS.,  one  at  Paris  (4860),  written 
in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  one  at  Munich  (14631), 
eleventh  century.  A  MS.  of  the  eighth  century  is  said  to  have  heen 
sent  from  Switzerland  to  Cuspinian  at  Vienna,  hut  is  now  missing ! 
(p.  485).  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  MS.  of  the  Chronicon  in  the 
British  Museum. 

*•  Acvicios  vjroTo«  'Pco/mucdv,  1  Maccah.  xv.  16.     He  was  consul  in 

VOL.  VIII.  M 
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Timasitheus  Liparensis  creterain,^^  quam  Romani  Pythio 
ApoUinP®  miserant,  interceptam  a  piratis^  curavit  Delphos 
perferendam. 

+  Milesia  Ceres  Mileto  ab  Alexandro  capta  milites,  qai 
templum  spoliaturi  irruperant,  flamma  objecta  privavit  oculis. 

Prensa^'  mille  navium^  n[tt]mer[o  Delum]  compulsi,^^ 
templo  Apollinis  reli^^ [giosas]  potius  manus  quam  rapaces 
ad[At6tfenin/].. 

Athenienses  Protagoram*^  ph\[lo8ophum]  pepulerunt,  •  .  . 
9|e  *  «  * 

Dioniedon^  unus  e*^  de[ceOT  ducibus],  quibus  [Arffennusie 

B.C.  139  with  M.  Popillius  Lsenas,  and  is  stated  to  have  written 
letters  to  King  Ptolemy  (Euergetes  II.,  Physcon)  and  other  kings 
and  nations,  requesting  them  to  renew  the  old  friendship  and  league 
with  Simon  Maccabseus.  For  an  account  of  him  see  Smith's  Diet, 
of  the  Bible  and  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopadia,  new  ed.  s.  v.  Lucius, 

^^  Creterram,  Par, ;  corr.  crateraro,  Mai,  The  words  of  Valerius, 
from  which  these  are  ahhreviated,  are,  "  In  quam  ne  incideret  Tima- 
sitheus, Liparitanorum  princeps,  consilio  sibi  pariter  atque  universse 
patriae  utili  providit  ezemplo.  Excepta  nam  que  in  freto  a  civibus 
Buis  piraticam  exercentibus  magni  ponderis  aurea  cratera,  quam  Ro- 
mani Pythio  ApoUini  decimarum  nomine  dicaverant,  incitato  ad 
earn  partiendam  populo,  ut  comperit,  eam  Delphos  perferendam 
curavit."  (Kemp/.)  Pighius,  Coler,  and  Torrenius  give  the  last  part  of 
this  sentence  as,  "  Cratera  incitatoque  ad  eam  partiendam  populo,  ut 
compent  a  Romanis  Pythio  ApoUini  decimarum  nomine  dicatam, 
manibus  venundantium  ereptam  Deo  Delphos  perferendam  curavit." 
Aldus  gives  the  same  from  "  cratera"  to  "  dicatam,"  but  omits  from 
"  manibus"  to  "  Deo,"  inserting  the  word  "  eam"  before  "  Delphos." 

"  Not  AppoUini,  as  Kemp/  (p.  79). 

^^  Prsense,  Far,  (=  Persse) . 

^  Navibus  implevere  Delum,  Nep, ;  naves  appulere  Delum,  Mm, 

^^  Conpulsi,  Far. ;  complexi,  add.  Far. 

2*  Irreligiosas,  Coler, 

^  Pythagoras  philosophus  ab  Atheniensibus  pulsus  est,  Nep. ; 
Diagoram,  Aid. 

^  Ex  de[cem  ducibus]  qui  [Arginusie  eadem  pug^na  Atheniensi- 
bus]  vict[oriam,  sibi  vero  damnationem],  Torren.     *'  Arginusse"  is 
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eadem  pugna]  et  v\ct[oriam  et  damnationem]  p[€pereruntf 
imm  ad  Jam  merttumY^  s\i[ppUcium  ducereiur^  nihil  alitul] 
locut[fi^  est  quam  ut  votapro  mcojlumitate  e[xercittis  ab  ipso 
fwwi]  cupata  sol v  [ererUur] . 

DB    8IMULAT[a    RELIGIONE].^ 

Numa  Pompil[tt^  ut  populurri]  Romanum  [sacris  obligaret 
«7o]lebat  ... 

*  *  *  * 
•  ,  .  uti  ^Jromissa  maturaret. 

[Q.  Sertorius  per  a«p^o*L]usitani[<B  colles  cervam  albam 
/r]ahebat,  \ab  ea  se  qucenam  aut  agenda  aut  v]'\t\anda  essent 
prmdicans  admon\m. 

\_Minos^  Cretensium rex^novc^  a]nno  [inguemdam^^pnBaU 
turn  et"]  vetusta  reY\[gi(me  consecratum  spelcus^  secedere 
[solebatf  et  in  eo  mor]  atus  tanquam^  [ab^^  Jove^quose  oi'tum] 
ferebat,  tra^^[di/a*  leges  joerro^jabat. 

\^Pisistratus  in  reciperan']dB?^  tyrannide,  [quam  amiserat 
simulatione  r]edu[ce»/w]  -  .  .    s 

*  *  *  * 

.  .  .  sortes**  Fortunee  Prcenestinee  adire.  Auspiciis  enim 
patriis  non  aligenigenis^^  rempublicam  administrarijudicabant 
oportere.^* 

omitted  by  Aldus,  but  was  supplied  by  Pighius,  and  copied  by  Coler, 
who  again  omits  to  collate  the  MS.  of  Daniel. 

^  Jam  ad  meritum.  Aid,;  jam  non  ad  meritum,  Coler;  jam  ad 
immeritum,  Torren. 

^*  De  religione  simulata,  Torren,;  qui  religionem  simulaverunt, 
Nep. 

^  Nono  quoque  anno.  Aid,,  Coler,  Torren,,  Kemp/, 

28  Quoddam;^W.,  Coler. 

^  Specum,  Far. 

^  Tamquam,  Par. 

«^  A  Jove,  Aid.,  Coler,  Torren. 

'*  Traditas  sibi  leges  praerogabat.  Aid.,  Coler,  Torren. 

•*  Recuperanda,  Torren. 

"  Sortis,  Far. 

**  Alienigenis,  Par. 

*  Oportere  judicabant,  Torren. 

M  2 
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Gn.^7  Cornelius  Hispalus,^^pr8&tor  peregrinus,M,Pompilio^ 
Leenate^  L.^  Calpurnio  Cos.,  edicto  Chaldeos*  circa*^  de- 
cimum  diem  abire  ex  urbe  atque  Italia  jussit,  levibas  et 
ineptis  ingeniis  fallaci  sideruiu  interpretati  [on]  e  qusestaosstm 
mendaciis  sxi[is  ca]]ig[m]em  injici^nte^. 

[Idem  Jud(B08f^  qui]  Sfibazi**  Jovis  cultu*^  Romanos  fsfs- 
^c]ere  conati  erant,*^  repete[re  rfojmos  suas  coegit.*^ 

[L.  JEmiUus  PauIuSy  Cos,,  ]cum  senat[f<9]   .  .  . 
♦  *  *  * 

^  Cn.,  Far, ;  C,  Aid.,  Coler,  Torren. 

*®  Hippalus,  Nep.;  Hispallus,  Coler,  Torren. 

^  Popilio,  Ooler,  Torren. 

^  Cn.,  Piffhiua,  Coler,  Torrenius,  Kappius,  but  no  MS.  aathority 
for  it. 

*\  ChaldaBOs,  Far.,  4ld.,  Coler,  Torren. 

^2  Intra,  Nep. ;  citra,  Kempf. 

^  This  word  occurs  previously  in  no  printed  edition.  Aldus  even 
omitted  it,  but  perhaps  by  mistake.  Can  it  have  been  in  the  Berne 
MS.  (though  there  is  barely  room),  and  overlooked,  with  his  usual 
inaccuracy,  by  Coler  ?  Mai  conjectures  that  Sabazium  is  for  Sabaoth, 
the  name  of  the  true  God  among  the  Jews. 

^  Zabazi,  corr.  Far.  In  this  fragment  not  Sabati,  as  Kempf  (p. 
126);  Sabazii,  Aid,,  Coler,  Torren. 

^  Add,  sublato  mores  Romanos,  etc..  Aid. ;  simulato  mores  Ro- 
manos, etc.,  Coler,  Torren. 

^  Sunt,  Torren. 

^  Domos  suas  repetere  coegit,  Torren. 
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IX.— PAPERS  CONTRIBUTED  BY  THE  REV.  MACKENZIE 
E.  C.  WALCOTT,  M.A.,  PRiECENTOR  AND  PREBEN- 
DARY OF  CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

(Read  November  25th,  1863.) 

The  following  curious  papers  have  been  contributed 
by  tfie  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  Praecentor  of 
Chichester  Cathedral,  and  M.R.S.L.  It  has  been 
thought  advisable  to  print  these  together,  under  one 
heading,  diflFering  though  they  do  materially  in  their 
subject  matter. 

W.  S.  W.  Vaux, 
Hofi.  Sec,  R,S.L. 

The  papers  are — 

I. — Letter  from  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys  to  John 
Walcott,  Esq.,  of  Walcot,  Salop.  [Walcott  papers.] 

IL— The  Will  and  Inventory  of  Goods  of  W.  Hy- 
berdon,  of  Boxgrove,  a.d.  1518.  [Reg.  Sherb.  fo.  cxxvi.] 

III. — Classified  List  of  Mediaeval  Sees.  By  M.  E. 
C,  Walcott,  Praec.  Cath.  Chich. 


The  following  letter  by  Judge  Jefferies  was  addressed 
to  one  of  my  relatives. 

Mr.  John  Walcott,  of  Walcot,  Salop,  lord  of  the 
hundred  of  Clun,  was  baptized  at  Lydbury  June  24, 
1624;  High  Sheriff  of  Salop,  1661  ;  M.P.  for  Salop, 
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1687;  Dep.  Lieut,  for  Salop,  1673  and   1688;   High 
Sheriff  of  Radnor,  1661  ;  Burgess  of  Ludlow,   1681. 
In  1645  he  was  a  prisoner  of  Sir  Thomas  Middleton, 
at  Red  Hill  Castle.     He  was  a  Royal  Commissioner,  25 
Charles  H.,  for  raising  a  levy  of  money  in  Salop.      He 
died  in  1702.     His  third  brother,  Sir  Thomas,  of  Bit- 
terley  Court  and  Bencher,   1671,  and  Lent  Reader, 
1677,  of  the  Middle  Temple ;    Serjeant-at-Law  and 
M.P.  for  Ludlow,    1679-81 ;    Recorder  of  Bewdley, 
1671  (Nash's  *  Worcestershire,'  ii.  279);  was  knight- 
ed at  Whitehall  (Dugdale,  Vis.  Salop,  pp.  38-9 ;    JLe 
Neve's  Knights'    Heralds'   Coll.  281)  ;    and  hecame 
Puisne  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  October  22, 1663  ; 
he  died  in  Trinity  Vacation,  1685  (see  *  State  Trials,'  x. 
151,  1198  ;  2  Shower,  434;  Pari.  Reg.  1741).     The 
youngest  brother,  William,  of  the  Middle   Temple, 
1663,  was  page  of  honour  to  Charles  L  on  the  scaf- 
fold ;   and  the  cloak  worn  by  the  King  on  that  occa- 
sion is  preserved  at  Bitterley  Court,  and  was  exhibited 
by  me  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1861.     A  part 
of  Lord  JefFeries'  house  now  forms  the  Chapel  adjoin- 
ing St.  James's  Park. 

Letter  of  Lord  Jeffreys  to  John  Walcott. 

Sir, 

His  Majestie  having  been  pleased  to  doe  me  the  honour 
to  make  me  his  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Salop ;  but  his 
service  requiring  my  attendance  upon  him  here,  whereby  I 
am  prevented  from  the  happiness  I  proposed  to  myself  of 
waiting  upon  you  in  person  in  the  country,  and  therefore  I 
am  commanded  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  this  by  my  ser- 
vant, who  I  have  ordered  to  attend  upon  you  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  doubt  not,  Sir,  you  have  perused  and  well  considered 
his  Majestie's  late  Gratious  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Con- 
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science,  and  thereby  are  fully  satisfied  of  his  Majestie^s  reale 
intentions  to  us,  his  uttmost  endeavours  to  have  the  same 
establisht  into  a  Law  and  for  that  purpose  does  very  sud- 
denly design  to  call  a  Parliament,  to  have  the  same  effected 
wherein  He  doubts  not  to  have  y*  concurrence  of  His  Houses 
of   Parliament  in  the  carrying  out  of  so  good  a  work,  which 
is  of   Publick  Advantage  to  all  his  Kingdome,  and  in  order 
thereunto  has  commanded  me  and  the  rest  of  his  Lieutenants 
to  propose  to  the  Deputy-Lieutenants  and  Justices  of  y*  Peace 
iRTithin  our  severall  lieutenancies  these  questions  following, 
which  I  begg  leave  to  propound  to  you  and  desire  your  an- 
swer thereunto  by  this  bearer  or  as  soon  after  as  possibly 
you  can. 

1st.  If  you  shall  be  chosen  Knight  of  the  Shire  or  Bur- 
gess  of  any  Town  when  the  King  shall  think  fitt  to  call  a 
Parliament,  whether  you  will  be  for  taking  off  the  Penall 
Laws  and  the  Tests  ? 

2nd.  Whether  you  will  assist  and  contribute  to  y*  Elec« 
lion  of  such  Members  as  shall  be  for  the  taking  off  the 
Penall  Laws  and  Tests  P 

3rd.  Whether  you  will  support  the  said  Declaration  for 
Liberty  of  Conscience  by  living  friendly  with  those  of  all 
persuasions  as  subjects  of  the  same  Prince  and  good  Chris- 
tians ought  to  doe  ? 

Sir,  His  Majestic  having  so  fully  exprest  his  Eoyall  Inten- 
tions in  the  said  Declaration  it  would  be  impertinent  in  me 
to  give  you  the  trouble  of  any  Discant  or  Comment  upon 
the  said  questions.  I  cannott  but  humbly  hope  for  a  com- 
plyance  in  you  to  his  Majestie's  pleasure  herein,  who  is  all- 
ready  sufficiently  satisfied  of  your  Loyall  affection  towards 
him  with  your  true  zeal  for  his  service.  I  shall  therefore 
give  you  no  further  trouble  but  to  begg  your  pardon  for  this 
and  to  assure  you  that  I  am  with  all  sincerity.  Sir,  y'  most 
faithfull  friend  and  humble  Servant, 

Jeffreys,  C. 
To  John  Walcott,  Esq.,  this. 
March  24ih,'S7. 

From  my  house  in  Duke  Street,  Westminster, 
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Received  this  letter  March  y*'  30th,  '88,  and  returned  the 
answer  the  31st  next  following. 

My  Lord, 

I  have  received  y*"  Lordship's  letter,  and  in  obedience 
to  y'  Lordship's  commands  I  humbly  return  this  answer  by 
y^  servant  y®  bearer,  that  I  cannot  in  conscience  comp/y 
with  y'  Lordship's  proposalls  in  taking  off  y®  penall  laws 
or  tests.  I  shall  always  continue  my  allegiance  to  the  King 
and  live  peaceably  with  my  neighbours.  My  Lord^  I  am  j' 
Lordship's  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

J.  W. 


The   Will    and    Inventory   of   Goods   of   H. 
Hyberdon,  of  BoxgraVb.     a.d.  1516. 

To  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Boxgrave  on  the  south 
side ;  towards  the  reparacion  xiij*  iiij** ;  to  the  mother  church 
of  Chichester  xx^;  to  the  high  altar  within  the  said  parish 
church  xxj* ;  to  Maister  Prior  of  Boxgrave  with  his  consent 
for  fetching  of  my  body  to  funeracion  vj"  viij** ;  to  the  church 
of  Eartham  vj*  viij**  to  by  a  coue  therewith,  and  the  rent  of 
the  said  coue  to  be  divided  in  parts,  one  half  unto  the  re- 
paracions  of  the  said  churche,  and  th^  other  half  to  the  curat 
to  pray  for  me  in  his  bede  roll.     Withyn  the  saide  churche 
.  .  .  there  be  distributed  and  spent  the  day  of  ray  burying  the 
sum  of  xj",  the  day  of  my  moneth  mynde  the  sum  of  iiij** 
xiij"  iiij*^;  immediately  after  my  death  there  shall  be  provided 
an  honest  priest  to  pray  for  my  soul  ...  to  continue  for 
the  space  of  iij  yers,  ij  kyen  for  the  maintenance  of  an  an- 
nuell   obit,  to  be  rented  at  the  discrecion  of  the  churche 
warden^  for  the  most  raerite  of  my  souU  .  .  ,  whereof  the 
curett  to  have  viij**,  and  one  other  priest  iiij**,  the  clarke  ij**, 
the  bedman  jj  for  light  ij^,  for  making  the  herse  j**,  and  the 
residue  generally  to  the  reparacions  of  the  saide  churche. 
Unto  my  daughter  Alys  x^*  to  be  paied  at  the  day  of  her 
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marriage^  or  at  the  farthest  when  she  shall  come  to  the  age 

of  xviij  yers  ...  all  my  wife's  apparell^  a  tablett  of  gold,  a 

hope  of  golde,  a  ryng  with  a  terrhes  ...  to  my  iij  yonger 

sons   Roger,  Edward,  Thomas,  every  of  them  viij"  xiij*  iiij* 

when  they  shall  come  to  age  and  discrecion  of  xviij  yers. 

To    my   brother  Henry  ij  of  my  gownes  furred   and   one 

doublet   of  saten.     To  W"'  Bedill  a  doublet  of  fustian,  a 

peticote,  a  payre  of  hosyn,  a  kendall  cote,  and  vi*  viij^.    To 

J°  Hill  doublett  of  chaucolett,  my  best  hosyn,  and  his  quar- 

ter'a  wages.    To  W™  Cartar  a  goune  of  violett  lyned  and 

yj*  viij*.     To  my  cousin  Elizabeth  a  goune  cloth  of  Frensh 

toiiny  and  x*.     My  master  my  lorde  have  touards  his  kech* 

yng  ij  fatt  sters.     My  lord  Materface  my  blacke  nagge  with 

sadell  and  bridell.     Sir  Thomas  West  the  yonger,  knight 

my  grey  geldyng.     The  Executors,  Sir  Thomas  West,  knt., 

and  Maister  John  Dawbrey  of  Peterworth,  esquire,  to  have 

above  their  expenses  as  executors  eithef  of  them  xx*. 


Inventory  of  Goods. 

iiii  Fetherbeds,  iiij  bolstars xxxij*    iiij* 

iiij  payre  of  blankets viij' 

A  counterpoynt  of  verdor^ v"     iij^ 

iij  helings^    .     .     .     .     , viij* 

iij  coverletts  russett   .     .     .     i iij*    viij** 

A  olde  quylt  and  a  olde  blanket    ;     .     .     .     .     ^  iiij^ 

ij  mattares  and  ij  bolstars iiij'    vij^ 

vii  pellows iiij*    iiij* 

A  sparvar  [bed  canopy]  of  dome!  [coarse  damask]  viij* 

Stayned  [painted]  cloths     .     .     .     .     i     .     .     ^  ij" 

A  sparvar  in  the  parlure  with  hangyngs      .     .     .  xvi* 

^  A  quilted  coveriog,— a  hanging  representing  trees  rather  than 
figures.  (See  Sussex  Archseol.  Soc.  Publ.  xii.  38.) 

^  In  the  inventory  of  Sele  (Dallaway,  vol.  ii.  p.  ii.  229)  occur 
notices  of  "  blue  helyng  of  say  with  a  selour/'  "  another  helyng/* 
etc.,  a  coverlet. 
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iij  testars  at  dyvers  prices ij'  iiij* 

Oone  payre  of  fine  shets viij* 

viij  payre  of  midill xj*  viij*^ 

XX  case  payre xxvi»  viij'^ 

xii  pelowbers  [pillowcases] vij*^ 

vij^   iij*     iiij** 

Item^  a  table-doth  of  diaper iij"      iiij** 

iij  playne vj"     iiij^ 

iiij  course ij* 

iiij  towells  of  diaper iij"     iiij^ 

vi  napkyns  of  diaper xtJ^ 

vi  playne xij* 

iij  curtens  of  whyt      •......*..  xviij** 

xviij*      yj** 

Hangyhgs  in  the  Hall iij"    iiij^ 

A  bancar  [carpet  for  a  seat] viij** 

Hangings  in  the  litte  Parlure iij"    iiij* 

Hangyngs  over  the  parlure viij** 

viij" 

Plate. 
One  salt  with  a  cover,  parcell  gilt,  vij  unces     .     .     xxj' 
xiij  spones  of  xij  unces,  after  iij"  the  unce    .     .     .  xxxvj" 
A  playne  pece  of  x  unces xxx" 

iiij"      vij" 

AparelL 

Oon  dublett  of  Wulstede ij"    viij* 

A  cote  of  tawney iiij" 

A  sleveless  cote  of  tawney ij" 

viij"    viij* 

The  Buttery. 
A  bason  of  pewter  and  ewar xij 
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Oon  bason. 

ij  ewars  of  laten viij* 

iij  basons  of  pewter viij* 

vj  candelstiks ,     .     .     •     .  ij*   viij* 

A  chafyng  dishe .  viij* 

ij  cangesae ,.     .     .    ,  xvj^' 

vi»   viij* 

Kychen. 

XV  platers vij*     vj* 

X  dyshes ij*   viij* 

xj  yered  [iron]  dyshes xviij* 

Oon  charger xij* 

A  grete  cawdnen  [cawdeyernes  (Suss.  Arch.  See. 

Publ.  vii.  39)  cauldron  ?] v» 

j  pan V' 

ij  ketells iiij* 

iij  ketels,  a  chaficr xij^ 

ij  bells ij' 

A  akemer^  a  ladle^  a  pappe  pan viij^ 

ij  frying  pans xij* 

A  litte  pan ij*^ 

A  pan vj* 

A  grete  pott ^ yj* 

iij'     iij*^ 

iij  other  potts  and  possnett  [porringer]  ....  iij    iiij^ 

iij  trevetts x* 

ij  racks xij* 

iij  paire  of  pothoks yj^ 

i  pothanger,  i  fyre  yron viij* 

iij  broches  [spits] iij*    iiij* 

ij  andyrons xvj* 

ij  knyves vj* 

A  grete  pare  of  potte  hangyngs xvj* 
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ii  cupbords vi"     viij*^ 

iij  new  chayres xij** 

ii  chamber  chayres xiij^ 

Oon  rounde  table xj^ 

iiij  oxen .     .     .     .     .     .  iii**    iiij*     iiij** 

iiij  drovyng  sterys liii"     iiij*^ 

ij  hefara 

vj  bollocks  of  oon  yere     ........      xxiiij" 

XV  kyen .     .vi^    viii* 

ibuU 

y  weners  after  iij'  the  pece    [for  waggons?] 

(great  oxen  for  her  wayne^  Soss.  Arch.  Publ. 

vii.  83)« xv* 

e 

ii  X  wethers  ivi  a  pede xiii" 

oc 

viii  ewes ^     .     .vii^  xvii* 

zx 

iii  lames  afteer  viij* lii»    viij"^ 

xxiv  kebars  afteer  xvj^  [refuse  sheep  taken  out 

of  the  flock] .      xxxii* 

xxvi*     xij* 

iiij  cart  horses xxxvj*    vij'^ 

Harnes ij 

Oon  mare x 

xxihoggys xxxj     vj*^ 

xii  weners  [for  wains  ?] viij 

xlviij'  viij* 

A  new  cart. 

A  toren  cart^  with  apparell.^ 

ij  longe  carts. 

ij  cart  laders. 

•  Viij  wayninge  calves.  (Nichors  IIlaBtr.  233). 
^  Two  tornyd  chares.  ^N ichors  lUastr.  120.) 
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iiij  plowes. 

ij  cullers. 

ij  sheres. 

ij  payre  of  start  ropis  [ropes,  attached  to.  harrows]  • 

yi  plow  chaynes. 

iij  yoks. 

A  gret  euth. 

iiij  final! . 

V  n^ars  [fire-dogs] 

iiij  wegs  [wedges?]. 

ij  axes  with  a  hachet. 

j  sawe. 

ij  payre  of  pyncers. 

j  chesell. 

A  payr  hynnes  [collars  for  cart  horses]. 

ij  boshells. 

A  sede  lepe  [seed  basket]. 

A  dong  hoke. 

j  pych   of  sholes   [collar  of  wood  for  cattle?  or  pick  and 
shovels  ?  or  scales  ?] . 

ij  olde  sadells. 

ij  bridells. 

A  panell  [a  treeless  pad  or  pallet  for  riding  on  an  ass]. 

iiij  laders. 

viii^  of  olde  yron iiij* 

Mylke-House. 
X  chese  mots. 
X  bolls. 
A  chume. 
A  chest  presse. 
A  pothanger. 
xiii  tobbes. 
iij  stoYC,  vi  cheses. 
iij  quarts  of  butter. 

Harness. 

ij  saletts  [light  helmets]. 
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ii  pair  Rplents  Qittle  armour  plates  to  protect  the 

inside  of  the  arm] . 
A  pair  of  brigyns  [pliable  armour  of  iron  sewn 

on  quilted  linen  or  leather]  .......      vij*    iiij^ 

ij  prongs. 

A  hide  lether. 

ij  nayle  [8  lbs.]  of  hempe  viij*  berefore  the  kill  [kiln]. 

viii  saks. 

A  payr  of  wuU  cards. 

xxi*^  of  blew  wuU. 

Oon  todde  of  flesh  wull. 

A  nayle  blacke.^ 

ij  nayle  [8  lb.]  yam. 

ii  quarters  whete. 

XX  quarters  barleie. 

X  quarters  of  olde  whet  and  newe. 

vij  quarters  of  barle  afteer  iij'  iiij*. 

iii  quarters  of  otes. 

Ffeches  [vetches]  ii  lode. 

XV  quarters  malt. 

iij  lode  of  hay. 


A  List  of  Medijsval  Sees,  Classified  under  their 
.    Latin  Names. 

The  diflSculty  of  identifying  the  ancient  with  the 
modern  names  of  Episcopal  Sees  has  been  sensibly  felt 
by  all  whose  studies  have  lain  among  Mediaeval  writers, 
seals,  or  numismatics ;  and  several  authors  of  celebrity, 
for  want  of  information  on  this  head,  have  fallen  into 
grave  errors,  and  confounded  at  once  the  Sees  and 

*  For  a  yerde  of  blacke  to  make  Master  Richard  a  payre  of  hose. 
(Arch.  XXV.  510.) 
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places.  Three  years  since  I  appended  a  glossary  of 
this  kind  to  my  work  on  *  Church  and  Conventual 
Arrangement/  but  I  have  now  expanded  it  into  a  sys- 
tematic form,  founded  on  the  researches  of  Frances, 
Cluverius,  Lelewel,  Fabricius,  Spruner,  Labbe,  Beyer- 
linck,  and  other  writers.  In  some  cases  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  indicate  the  country  of  the  See,  but  in 
many  instances  the  territorial  limits  have  been  so 
changed,  that  a  single  archbishopric  once  included 
suffragans  now  dismembered  under  different  kingdoms. 
The  result  of  my  inquiries  will,  I  hope,  not  prove  un- 
serviceable when  it  appears  in  the  Journal  of  this 
Society. 

England  and  fValea. 

(Will.  Malmesb.  d^  Gestis  Pontif.) 

Cantuariensis    v.    Dorober-     Canterbury,  AB.    Prim,    and 

nensis Metrop. 

Londinensis London. 

Wintonensis Winchester. 

Banchorensis Bangor. 

Bathouiensis     .....     Bath. 

Bristoliensis Bristol. 

Coventrensis Coventry. 

Eliensis Ely. 

Exoniensis Exeter. 

Cicestrensis Chichester. 

Glocestrensis Gloucester. 

Herefordensis Hereford. 

Lichesfeldensis Lichfield. 

Lincolniensis Lincoln. 

Landavensis Llandafil 

Meneviensis St.  David's. 

Norwicensis Norwich. 

Boffensis Bochester. 

Assavensis  s.  Llanuelensis    .     St.  Asaph. 
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PetriburgeDsis Peterborough. 

Oxoniensis Oxford. 

Wellensis  s.  Fontanensis       .  Wells. 

Sarisburiensis Salisbury. 

Wigorniensis Worcester. 

Osneiensis Osney. 

Helmonensis^  Helmeharoensis  Elmharo. 

Domucensis Dunwich. 

Tetfordensis Thetford. 

Cridiensis Crediton. 

Coruubrensis Cornwall. 

Dorcestrensis Dorchester,  Oxon. 

Schirebumiensis    ....  Sherborne. 

Wiltunensis Wilton. 

Lindisfamensis       ....  Lindisfame,  Holy  Isle. 

Legescestrensis Leicester. 

Liudissensis Lindisse  or  Sedriachester. 

Castri  Legionensis     .     .     .  Caerleon. 

Selesegiensis Selsey. 

Eboracensis York,  AB.  Prim. 

Dunelmensis Durham. 

Carliolensis Carlisle. 

[Cestrensis Chester  for  Lichfield.] 

Bipensis  v.  Herpensis      .     •  Bipon. 

Hagustaldensis       ....  Hexham. 

Ireland. 

(Cotton's  Fasti;  Leland's  Coll.  i.  ISO;  Spruner,  33.) 

Ardmachanus Armagh,  AB.  Prim.  1151. 

Clochorensis  v.  Olowhoriensis  Clogher. 

Midensis Meath. 

Cluanensis Clonmacnoise. 

Brefiniensis  s.  Tribumensis .  Eilmore. 

Ardachadensis Ardagh. 

Conorensis Connor. 

Dunensis Down. 
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Drummorensis Dromore. 

Derensis  .......  Derry.  ■ 

Kathbotensis  s.  Rapotensis  .  Baphoe. 

Dublinensis.     .     •     .     .     .  Dublin,  AB.  Prim,  1162, 

Bistagnensis  s.  Insularum    .  Glendalougb. 

Darensis ,     ,  Kildare. 

Ossoriensis Ossoiy. 

Femensia Ferns. 

Lieghlenensis  s.  Laginensis  .  Leighlin. 

CassiUensis Cashel,  AB. 

Laonensis Killaloe. 

Arthfertensis     [s.      Kernise 

Fabric,  xiii.  44]      .     .     .  Ardfert. 

Lymbricensis Limerick. 

Clonensis Cloyne. 

Bx)88en8i8 Ross. 

Fynnaborensis  B.  Fenaborensis  Kilfenora. 

Corcagiensis Cork. 

Himelacensis Emiy. 

Waterfordiensis      ....  Waterford, 

Lismorensis Lismore. 

Tuamensis   ......  Tuam,  AB, 

Enacbdunensis Annaghdown, 

Achadensis Achonry. 

Duacensis Eilmacduagh, 

Cluanfertensis Clonfert. 

Elfinensis     ......  Elpbin. 

Achadoensis Aghadoe. 

Aladensis      ..•••.  Killala. 

Maionensis t  Mayo. 

Scotland, 
AndreopolitanusbySixtusIV.  St.  Andrew's/ AB.  Prim. 

Dtmckeldensis Dankeld. 

Aberdonensis    .     •     .     .     •  Aberdeen. 

Moraviensis Moray. 

VOL.  VIII.  N 
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Dumblanensis Dunblane. 

Brechinensifl Brechin. 

Cathanensis Caithness. 

Orcadensis Orkneys. 

Glasguensis  by  Sixtas  IV.    .  GlaagoWj,  AB. 

Candidas  Casse Whithern  or  Galloway. 

Lismorensis Argyle. 

Insularum Sodor. 

Bossensis Boas, 

Ostiensis Ostia. 

Vellitemensis Velletri. 

Portuensis Porto. 

S.  Bufinse S.  Bufina. 

Tusculanus Frescati. 

Sabinensis    ......  Sabina. 

Preenestinus      .....  Palestrini^. 

Albanensis Albano. 

Tiburtinus Tivoli. 

Farfensis Farfa. 

Anagninus Anagni. 

Segninus Segni. 

Terentinus Terentina 

Alatrinus Alatri. 

Yerulanus    .     .     .     .     .     .  Veruli. 

Soranns Sora. 

Fundanus Fondi. 

Caietanus     ......  Gaeta. 

Terracinensis Terracina. 

Subiacensis Subiaco. 

Hortanus Orti. 

Civitatis  Castellanse    .     .     .  Civita  Castellana. 

Nepesinus     ......  Nepi. 

Sutrinus Sutri. 

Viterbiensis Viterbo. 

Toscanensis Toscanella. 

Yolaterranns Volterra. 
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Castrensis Castro. 

Civitatis  Plebis      ....  Civitk  de  la  Piebe. 

Montis  Falixi Monte  Fiascone. 

Ck)metanus Cometo. 

Ijncanus Lucca. 

Liunensis^  Sarzanensis,     .     .  Luna  and  Sarzana. 

Politianensis Monte  Pulciano. 

Balneor^ensis     ....  Bagnareal, 

Orbevetanus Orvieto, 

Perusinus Perugia. 

Civitatis  Castelli    ....  Ciyitk  di  Castello/ 

Spoletanus Spoleto. 

Assisiensis Assisi. 

Pulginatensis Foligno. 

Nucerinus Nocere. 

Keatinus Bieti. 

Tudertinns Todi. 

Amerinus Amelia, 

Namiensis Nami. 

Literamnensis Temi. 

Camaiinensis Camerino. 

^sinus Jesi. 

Fanensis Fano. 

Auximanus Osimo. 

Asculanus Ascoli. 

Anconitanus Ancona. 

Lauretanus Loretto. 

Becanarensis Becanate. 

Pisensis Pisa,  AB, 

Adiacensis Ajaccio. 

Aleriensis Alteria. 

Sagonensis Sagonia. 

Florentinus  ......  Florence,  AB, 

Pesulanus Fiesole. 

Pistoriensis  ......  Pistoia. 

Corronensis Cortona. 

n2 
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Aretinus Arezzo. 

Collensis Colle. 

Burgi  S.  Sepulchri     .     .     .  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro. 

S.  Miniatia S.  Miniato. 

Senensis Sienna^  AB, 

Soana Suana. 

Clusinus Chiusi. 

Grosseranus tirosseto. 

Massanus Massa. 

Ilcinensis     ......  Montaldno. 

Pientinns Pienza. 

Genuensis  s.  Januensis   .     .  Genoa,  AB. 

Bononiensis .     .....  Bobio. 

Albinganensis Albenga. 

Naulensis Noli. 

Nebiensis Nebbia. 

Aprumiatensia Brugnet. 

Malianenais Mauriano. 

Acciensis Aoci. 

Turinensis ,  Turin,  AB. 

Montis  Begalis      ....  Mendovi, 

Cassalensis Cassale. 

Salutiarum Saluzzo. 

Fossanensis ,  Fossano, 

Mediolanensis Milan,  AB. 

Bergomensis Bergamo. 

Albensis Alba. 

Vercellensis Vercelli. 

Cremonensis Cremona. 

Saonensis Savona. 

Yintimilensis Yentimiglio. 

Aquensis Aoqui. 

Brixiensis Brescia. 

Novariensis Novara. 

Astensis .  Asti. 
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I^aiidensi^ Lodi. 

Alexandrinns Alessandria^. 

Tortonensis  .......  Tortona* 

Ipporrigiensis Ivrea. 

Viglienayensis  .     .     .     •     •  Vigevano^ 

Papiensis Pavia, 

IFirmanus  (1595)   ....  Fermo,  AB. 

Sfaceratensis Macerata. 

Tolentenus  (1586)      .     .     .  Tolentino. 

IRipanensis  (1571)       .     .     »  Ripatransona. 

Montis  alti  (1586).     .     .     .  Montalto. 

S.  Severini  (1586)      .     .     .  Severino. 

Urbinatensis Urbino,  AB. 

Pisauriensis      .     ^     .     .     .  PeisarO. 

Eugubinus   .     .     .     ^     .     .  Agubbio. 

Forosemproniensis      .     .     .  Fossombrono. 

Senogalliensis Sinigaglia. 

Calliensis Cagli. 

Feretranus Monte  Feltro. 

Urbaniensis  (1585)     .     .     .  Urbania. 

Ravennatensis Eavenna,  AB. 

Adriensis      ....<.  Adria. 

Comaclensis Comachio. 

Foroliviensis Forli. 

Foropopiliensis Forlirapopolo. 

Cesenatensis      .....  Cesena. 

Sarsinatensis     .....  Sarsima. 

Faventinas  .     .     .     .     .     .  Faenza. 

Britonoriensis Bertinoro. 

Ferrariensis  .*....  Ferrara. 

Ariminensis Rimini. 

Imolensis Imola. 

Cerviensis Cervia. 

Galeacensis Galiatas. 
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Bononiensis Bologna  (1586)^  AB. 

Placentinus ......  Piacenza. 

Parmensis    ......  Parma. 

RhegieDsis Beggio. 

Mutinensis Modena. 

Cremensis Crema. 

Burgi  S.  Domini   ....  Borgo  S.  Domino. 

Callaritanns     (by    Clement  I 

VIII.)      ......  Cagliari,  AB. 

Sulcitanus Sold.  ' 

Lessensis Lessa. 

Turritanns Torre,  AB. 

Algaarensis Alguer. 

Bossenensis Bosso  or  BoBi. 

Phausinensis Terranova. 

Ampuriensis Ampurias. 

Arboriensis Oristagni,  AB. 

Usselensis Aled. 

Aquilensis Aquileia,  Patriarchate. 

Mantuanus Mantua. 

Comensis      ......  Como. 

Tridentinus Trent. 

Veronensis Vefona. 

Patayinus Padna. 

Vicentinus Vicenza. 

Tarvisanus Trevisi. 

Concordiensis Concordia^ 

Cenitensis Ceneda. 

Feltrensis Feltro. 

Bollunensia Civitk  de  Bellano. 

Polensis Pola. 

Parentinus Parenzo. 

Tergestinus Trieste. 

Justinopolitanus    ....     Capo  d^Istria. 
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GruastalensiB Gaastala. 

Corcyrensis Corfu,  AB. 

Cephalaniensis Cephalonia. 

S^acynthiensis Zante. 

Cyprus, 

Xencosiensis Nicosia. 

Fama  Augusta Famagosta, 

Amathusiensis Amathos. 

Cerauniensis Cerines. 

Soliensis .     .  - Soli. 

Carpariensis      .....  Carpario. 

Arzensis Anso. 

Lencensis     ...     .     .     .  Leuca. 

Gradensis  (1450)   ....  Grado,  Patriarchate. 

Cledieusis     ......  Chioza. 

iEmoniensis  s.  Civ.  Novae    .  CivitJt  Nova. 

Torcellanus  ......  Torcello. 

Capruiiensis      .....  Caurli. 

Mauranus Murano. 

Cretensis Candia,  AB. 

Cancensis  s.  Argiensis     .     .  La  Canea. 

Retimensis Bettimo. 

Sittiensis      ......  Sittia. 

Hierapetrensis  »     .     .     .     .  Hierapetra. 

Cheronensia  .*....  Cberonesso. 

Mellipotensis     .     >     .     .     .  Molipotamo. 

Archadiensis Archadia. 

Cissamonensis  s.  Sicchimensis  Sicchimo. 

Neapolitanus Naples,  AB. 

Futeolanus Pozzuoli. 

Nolanus Nola. 

Acerrarum La  Cerra. 

Isclanus Ischia. 
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Aversanus Aversa. 

Lachedonensis  s.  Alcedonensis  Lacedogna. 

Lancianensis     ......  Lanzano, 

Larenensis   .     .     .     ^    .     •  Larino. 

Capuanus Capua,  AB. 

Theanensia Theano. 

Caluensis Calvi. 

Gasertanos Caserta. 

Caiaoensis Caiazzo. 

Carinolensis Carinola. 

Iserniensis Isemia. 

Suessanus     ......  Sessa. 

Aquinatensis Aquino. 

Cassineusis Monte  Casino. 

SalemitaH'us Salerno,  AB. 

Campaniensis Campagna. 

Caputaquensis Capaccio. 

Policastrensis Policastro. 

NerBcanensis Nuxo. 

Aroenensis   ......  Acemo. 

Samensis Samo. 

Marsicensis Marsico. 

Oavensis La  Cava. 

Amalphitanus Amalfi,  AB. 

Litterensis Lettere. 

Scalensis Scala 

Capritanus' Capri. 

Minorensis Minori. 

Bavellensis Ravello. 

Surrentinus Sorrento,  AB. 

Vicanensis Vico  Equense. 

Massalubensis Massa. 

Castelli  Maris Castel  k  Mare. 
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Seneventanus Benevento^  AB. 

Asculanus Ascoli. 

Thelesinns Telese. 

S.  AgathsB  Oothorum      .     .  S.  Agatha. 

Montis  Viridia Monte  Verde. 

Aliphanus Alife. 

Montis  Marani Monte  Marano. 

Avellinus Avellino. 

Frisentinus Fricento. 

Trivicanus Trivico. 

Arianensis Ariauo. 

Soianensis Boiano. 

Boyinensis Bovino. 

Lesinensis Lesina. 

Tulturariensis Yoltorara. 

Yarinensis Larino. 

Thermnlarum Termuli. 

S.  Seven S.  Severo. 

Guardienais La  Guardea  Alferes. 

Lucerinns Lucera  di  Pagani. 

Trorarius Trora. 

Lancianensis  (by  Pius  IV.)  Lanciano^  AB.  Patriarchate. 

Theatinus  (1526)    ....  Civitk  di  Chieta. 

Ortonensis Ortona. 

Camplensis Campli. 

Civitatis  Primse      ....  Civitk  di  Penna. 

Ariensis Atri. 

Aquilanus Aquila. 

Yalvensis      .     .     .     .     .     .  Yalva. 

Sulmonensis Sulmona. 

Apmtenns Terano. 

Ciyitatis  Dacalis    ....  Civit^  Ducale. 

Compsanus Conza,  AB. 

Muranus Muro. 

Satrianensis Satriauo. 
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CampaniensiB Campania. 

Laquedonensis Lacedognia. 

S.  Angeli  Lombardorum  S.  Angeli  di  LombarYli. 

Bifaciensis Bissaccia. 

Aclierontinus Acerenza,  AB. 

Matheranensis Matera. 

VenusinuB Venosa. 

Anglonensis  b.  Turcensis     .  ADglona. 

PotentinoB Potenza. 

GravinensiB Gravina. 

Tricaricensis Tricarico. 

TarentinuB Tarento,  AB. 

MontulensiB Montula. 

CastellanatensiB     ....  Castellaneto. 

Oritanus Orta. 

Brandusinus Brindisi,  AB« 

Hostunensis Ostuna. 

NeritonensiB Nardo. 

Monopolitanus Monopoli. 

Hydruntinns Otranto,  AB. 

CastrensiB Castro. 

GallipotanuB Gallipoli. 

UgentinuB Ugento. 

LjcieDBiB Lecce. 

AleBBanenBiB Alessano. 

BarensiB Bari^  AB. 

BituntinuB Bitonto. 

MdphitensiB Malfetta. 

JuvenaoenBiB Giovenazzo. 

RubensiB Runo. 

PolignanensiB Polignano. 

MinerbiBiensiB Mondorvino. 

CouyersanuB CoDversano. 
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Bitettensis Bittetto. 

Andriensis Andri. 

Vigilienais Bigeglia. 

Tranexisis Trani,  AB. 

Montis  Pilosi Monte  Piloso. 

RapoUensis Bapollo. 

SypontinuB Manfredonia^  AB. 

Vestanua Veste. 

Melplieiisis Melfi. 

Nazarenus  (titular)  in  diocese 

of  Trani Nazareth^  AB. 

Rh^inensis Reggio^  AB. 

Neocastrensis Nicastro. 

Catbacensis Catanzaro. 

Cotrotensis Cotrona. 

Tropiensis Tropia. 

Oppidensis Oppide. 

Bovensis Bove. 

Hieracensis Geraci. 

Squilacensis Squillace. 

Castri  Maris Castel  a  mare. 

Nicotorensis Nicotera. 

Casentinns Cosenza^  AB. 

Mataranensis Martorana. 

Cassanensis  ......  Cassano. 

Melitensis Melito. 

S.  Marci S.  Marco,  AB« 

Hossanensis Rossano. 

Bisignanensis    .....  Besignano,  AB. 

S.  Severini S.  Severino. 

Umbriatioensis      ....  Umbriatico. 

Strongulensis    .....  Stongoli. 
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Insulanus L^Isola. 

Catiatensis Cariati. 

Bellicastrensis Belcastro.    .     . 

PanormitanuB Palermo,  AB.  -     • 

Agrigentinus     .     .     *     .     .  Oirgenti. 

Mazarensis Mazara. 

Melevitanus  v.  Meletensis   •  Malta. 

MoDtisrealis      .     •     .     ;     .  Monreale,  AB.  (1183.) 

Syracusanus Syracuse. 

Cataniensis Catania. 

Messanensis Messina,  AB. 

Cephalucensis Cephalonia. 

Pactensis Patti. 

Liparensis Lipari. 

Antibarensis     •     .     4     .     .  Antivari,  AB. 

Stephanensis Stephana. 

Bondonensis Bonda. 

Albanensis Albano. 

Alexiensis Alessio. 

Scutarensis  v.  Scordensis     .  Scutari. 

Saparensis  s.  Sardunensis  Sepata. 

Prozrinensis Prisceria* 

Sardicensis Soffia. 

Buduarensis Buda. 

Culdnensis Dulcigno. 

Driyastrensis Derivaste^ 

Suacinensis Suacino. 

Bullastrensis Bola8tro4 

Sierbiensis Serbia. 

Bagusinus Bagusa,  AB. 

Stagnensis Stagno. 

Mercanensis Marcana. 

Trebinensis  v.  Trebreniensis  Trebigne. 
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Roeonensis  ......  Bisano. 

Corzolensis Corzola. 

Cattarensis Cattaro. . 

Oarzalensis Gazzola. 

Spalatreusis Spalatro^  AB. 

Barensis Lesina. 

Tra^uriensis Trau. 

Sibenicensis Sebenico, 

Segniensis Segna. 

Scardonensis Scardona. 

Bosiiensis Cosna.   . 

Samadiensis Semederevo.    . 

IModrissieiisis Modrussa. 

Corbaviensis Corbava. 

Damnensis Dumnoet. 

Macorensis Macarsa. 

Jadrensis Zara^  AB. 

Arbensis Arbe. 

Yeglianensis Veglia. 

Auxarensis Ossaro. 

Nonensis None. 

Dinchiensis Durazzo^  AB. 

Bendensis     ......  Bender. 

Crorensis     ......  (Crojensis  in  Novo  Epiro,  Fa- 
bric, xiii.  44). 

Lisiensis Lissa. 

Canoniensis  v.  Cunobiensis  .  Canona. 

.  Poland. 

Gnesnensia Geniezno,  AB. 

Yratislaviensis Wroclaw. 

Vrad&lavienBis .....  Wlocaw. 

Lubussensis  y.  Lebusiensis  .  Lubasa. 

Vilnensis Vilna. 

Medinenais  b.  Mednicensis  •  Zmudz. 
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Plocensis      ......  Flock. 

Craooviensis Cracow. 

Prosnaniensis Poznan. 

Camaneceasis Kamcen. 

Yilnensis Yilenzks. 

Vendensis Widin. 

Leopoliensis Luvon  or  Lwow^  A6.  1861 . 

Camenensis Cammin. 

Culmensis Chelmno. 

Yarmiensis Warmia. 

WlodomiciensiB      ....  Wlodzimirz. 

Luceociensis Lucko. 

Polocensifl Polok. 

Preemisliensis    .....  Primisla  or  Pozomist. 

Kiovensis Kiow. 

Ohelmensis Chelm. 

Camenecensis Kamienick. 

Piscensis Pinsko. 

Russia. 

Rostoyiensis Bostow^  A6. 

Novogardiensis      ....  NoTogorod^  A6. 

Cortizensifl 

Besaniensis Resan. 

Colomnensis Colom. 

Casaniensis Casano. 

Yologdensis Yolga. 

Tueriensis Tver. 

Smolenciensis Smolensko. 

Bohemia. 

Pragensis Prague^  AB.  1344. 

Olonensis  v.  Olomucensis     .  Olmiitz. 

Yratislayiensis  .     .     «     .     .  Breslau. 

Hungary. 

Strigonensis Gran^  AB.  Primate. 
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Agriensis      ......  Agria  or  Erla. 

Nitriensis Nitra. 

Vaciensis Vacz. 

Liaurinensis Baab. 

Qainque  Ecdesiaram      .     .  Pets. 

Vesprimiensis Yesprin  or  Ursprin. 

Colocensis Colocza  or  Colotsa^  AB. 

Zabragiensis Zabrag. 

Vradiensis    ......  Yarad. 

Chianadiensis Chianad. 

Sirmiensifl Szerem. 

Bosniensis Bosna. 

Transylvanise  s.  Albse  Julise  Weissembarg. 

Cibiniensis  s.   Hermaustad- 

ensis    .......  Shem. 

Trimiensia    ......  Trimini. 

Germany. 

Moguntinus Mayence^  A.B. 

Eistatensis Aichstet. 

Herbipolensis    .....  Wurtzburg. 

Constantiensis Cosnitz. 

CTuiensis Car. 

Argentinensis Strasburg. 

SpireDsis Spires. 

Wormatiensis Worms. 

Yerdensia Yerdun. 

Hildeshemensis      ....  Hildesheim. 

Paderbonensis Paderborn. 

Halbestadiensis      ....  Halberstadt 

Augustanus Augsburg. 

Bambergensis Bambei^. 

Misnensis Meissen. 

Coloniensis Cologne,  AB. 

Leodiensis Li^ge. 

Monasterieusis Munster. 
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Mindensis     ......  Minden. 

Osnabargeusia Osnabmrg. 

Bremensis Bremen^  AB. 

Labacensis Lambac^  1468. 

Balduicensis Bordwiss. 

Selvicensis Sleswick. 

Rasebrugensis Batzemburg  or  Racesburg. 

Lubicensis Lubeck. 

Colmensis Culm. 

Begensis  s.  Livoniensis   .     .  Riga. 

Beualieiisis Revel. 

Curiensis  s.  Qarladensis  .     .  Oerlandt. 

Oiselensis     ......  Oesel. 

Deptensis  b.  Topatensis  .     .  Dorpat. 

Curomensis Zwarin. 

Magdeburgensis     ....  Afagdeburg^  AB. 

Havelburgensis      ....  Havelberg. 

Brandeburgensis    ....  Brandenburg. 

Merseburgensis      ....  Mersaberg. 

Ciczensis  s.  Naumburgensis .  Nuremberg. 

Salseburgensis Saltzburg  (by  Leo  III.),  AB. 

Lavendrinus Lavermonde. 

Ratisponensis Ratiabon. 

Fassaviensis Passau. 

Frizingensis Freissingen. 

Brizinensis Brixen. 

Gurgensis Gurk,  1463. 

Lavantinus Lavantmutz,  1214. 

Secoviensis Seckau,  1214. 

Cbiemensis  a.  Kymensis .     .  Chiemse,  1214. 

Novse  Civitatis Nieustadt,  1468. 

Yiennensis Vienna. 

Treverensis Treves,  AB. 

Metensis Metz. 
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TuUensis Toul. 

^erdunensis Verdun. 

Tarentasiensis Tarentaise,  AB. 

Seduensis Sedun. 

Augustanus Aosta. 

Bisuntinus Besan^on^  AB, 

Basiliensis Basle. 

Liausanensis ,  Lausanne. 

Bellicensis Bellaj. 

Prance. 

Liogdunensis Lyons^  AB. 

£ducensis  s.  Augustodunensis  Autun. 

Matisconensis M&con. 

Cabillonensis Ch&lons-sur-Sadne, 

liingonensis Langres. 

Parisiensis Faris^  AB.  1622, 

Camotensis Chartres. 

Aurelianeusis Orleans. 

Meldensis Meaux. 

Senonensis ,  Sens,  AB. 

Niyemensis Nevers. 

Autissidorensis Auxerre. 

Trecensis Troyes. 

Burdegalensis Bordeaux,  AB. 

Pictaviensis Poictiers. 

Sanctonensis Saincte. 

Engolismensis AngoulSme. 

Pebaooricensis Perigueux. 

Condanensis Condon. 

Malleacensis Mallezec. 

Agennensis Agen. 

Lucionensis Lu9on. 

VOL.  VIII.  o 
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Sarlatensis   ......  Sarlat. 

Arelatensis  .     .     ^     .     •     .  Arles^  AB. 

Massiliensis Marseilles. 

Arausicensis     .....  Orange, 

Tricastinensis Tricastin, 

Tolonensis    ..•««.  Toulon, 

Aquensis ,     .  Aix^  AB. 

Aptensis  •••••••  Apt, 

Regensis Riez. 

Foro  Joliensis Prejus. 

Yapiucensis Gap. 

Sistariensis Sisteron. 

Yiennensis Yienne^  AB. 

Yalentinus Yalence. 

Yiuariensis Yivarrais. 

Diensis Di^. 

Gratianopolis    •     «     ,     •     •  Grenoble. 

Maurianensis     .     .     ,     .     .  Maurienne. 

Gabennensis  s.  Genevensis  .  Geneva, 

Ebredunensis     .....  Embrun^  AB, 

Dignensis Digne. 

Niciensis      ,...,,  Nisse. 

Grassensis  s.  Antinopolitanas  Grasse, 

Glaudevensis     •     .     .     •     .  Claudesve, 

Senetensis Senez. 

Yenciensis    ......  S,  Pol  de  Yenoe. 

Avenionensis Avignon,  AB, 

Carpentoractensis  ....  Carpentras, 

Yasionensis Yaison. 

Cabellicensis  s.  Cabellionensis  Cavaillon. 

Rhemensis Rheims,  AB. 

Suessionensis    .     .-  .     .     .  Soissons. 
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Cathaloneusis Ch&lons-siiri^Mame. 

Silvanetensis Senlisw 

Tomaceusis  • Tournay. 

Ambianensis Amiens. 

Mormensis Terona. 

Novionensis Noyon. 

Belluacensis      •     .     ^     .     .  Beaurais. 

Liaudunensis Laon. 

Atrebatensis      .....  Artois. 

Rothamagensis .     ....  Kouen^  AB. 

Baiocensis Bayeux. 

Abrincensis Avrauches* 

Ebriocensis Evreux. 

Sagiensis Sais. 

Liexoyiensis  ......  Lisieox. 

Constantiensis  .....  Coutances-* 

Turonensis  ...;..  Tours,  AB. 

Cenomanensis Mans. 

Redonensis Bennes. 

Andegavensis    .....  Angers. 

Nannetensis Nantes. 

Corisopitensis Cormorcailles* 

Venetensis    ......  Vennes. 

Macloviensis S.  Malo. 

Briocensis    ......  S.  Brieu. 

Trecorensis  ......  Trigeur. 

Leonensis     .     ^     .     •     .     ^  S.  Pol  de  L^od. 

Bolensis Dol. 

Bituricensis Bourges,  AB. 

Claromentensis      ....  Clermont^ 

Kathenensis Bodez. 

Cadorcensis Cahors. 

Lemovioensis    •     .     .    •     «  Limoges. 

Mimatensis Mende. 

Albiensis Alby. 
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Castrensis Castres. 

Yaoteusis Vauren. 

Tutellensis Tulles. 

S.  Flori S.  Fleur. 

Aniciensis Le  Puy. 

Auxitanus «  Aux^  AB. 

Aquenensifl Aqs. 

Lectoratensis     .     •     .     «     <  Letoors. 

Convenensis S.  Bertrand. 

Conaeranus  .     .     .     .  • .     ^  S.  Leger. 

Bigoricensis  y.  Tarviensis     «  Tarbes. 

Olorensis Oleron. 

Lascarensis Lescar. 

Yasatensis Basas. 

Baiovensis  y.  Lapurdencis    .  Bayonne. 

Adurensis Aire. 

Narbonensis      .     .     ^     .     .  Narbonne^  AB. 

Carcassionensis      ....  Carcassone. 

Britercensis .     .....  Besiers* 

Agathensis Agde. 

LedoYensis Lodeve^ 

Nemausensis Nismes. 

l^ticensis Usez. 

S.  Pontii  Tomeriarum      .     .  S.  Pont* 

Alectensis Alex. 

Montis  Pepalanij  1536   .     •  Montpelier. 

Tholosanus Toulouse,  AB. 

Mirapiscensis    .     *     .     .     i  Mirepoix. 

Montallnensis   .     .     «     .     .  Montauban^ 

Yaurensis Yaure. 

BiYensis  .......  Bieux. 

Lomberiensis Lombet. 

S.  Pauli S.  Paul. 

Appamiarum     .....  Appames. 
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Spain. 

Tarraconensis Tarragona^  AB. 

BarcinonenBis Barcelona. 

Gerundensis Gerona. 

Ilerdensis Lerida. 

Elnenais Elua. 

Vicensis Vich. 

TJrgellensis Urgell. 

Dertusensis Tortosa. 

Solsonensis Solsona. 

ValentinuB,  1492  ,     .     .     ;  Valencia,  AB. 

Segobricensis    .     .     .     .     ^  Segorbe. 

Oriolensis Oreguela. 

Maiorensis ^  Majorca. 

Csesaraugustanos   (by  John 

XXII.) Saragossa,  AB. 

Oscensis &  Heresca. 

Jacensis •     .  laca. 

Terulensis Teruel. 

Tyrasonensis Taragona. 

Barbastrensis Barbastro. 

Albaracinensis  .     •     .     •     •  Albarracin. 

Granatensis  (by  Alex.  VI.)  i  Granada,  AB. 

Malacitanus      .     •     .     ^     .  Malaga. 

Almeriensis ^  Almeria. 

Hispalensis Seville,  AB. 

Cadicensis    ...*..  Cadiz. 

Guadicensis Guadix. 

CanariensiB •  The  Canaries. 

Toleianus Toledo,  AB.  Prim. 

Cordubiensis Cordova. 

Segobiensis Segovia. 

Carthaginensis  s.  Marcieusis  Cartagena  or  Murcia. 
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Murcensis Murcia. 

Saguntinua Seguen9a. 

Oxomensis  v.  Uxamenais     .  Osma. 

Conchensis  v.  Conquensis     .  Cuenca. 

Oiennensis Jaen. 

Abulensis Avila. 

Vallisoletanus Yalladolid. 

Burgensis  (by  Gregory  XIII.)  Burgos,  AB. 

Pampilonensis Pampeluna. 

Calaguritanus Calahorra. 

Calceatensis Calcada. 

Palentinus Palencia. 

Compostellanus,  1124     .     .  Compostella,  AB. 

Salamantinus Salamanca. 

Placentinus Placeutia. 

Lercensis Lergo. 

Asturicensis Asterga. 

Zamotensis Zamora,  1123. 

Auriensis •  Orense. 

Pacensia -Tui. 

Mondeniensis Mondenedo. 

Curiensis Cerja. 

Civitatensis Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Legionensis Leon. 

Ovetensis  v.  Poritoneniensis  Oviedo. 

Septensis Ceuta. 

Portugal. 

Bracarensis  y.  Emeritensia  .  Braga,  AB.  Metrop. 

Portugalenaia Oporto. 

Viaensia Visen, 

ConcinbrienaiB Coimbra. 

Mirandenaia,  1545      .     .     .  Miranda. 

Ulixbonenaia  ▼.  Olyaiponen- 

aia,  1390 Lisbon,  AB. 
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Egitauensis  v.  Igsetidanns    .  Guarda. 

Albensis Elvas. 

Lamacensis Lamego. 

Leriensis Leirca. 

Portal  ^rensis Portalegre, 

Septensis  (1475)    ....  Ceuta. 

Funchalensis Funchal, 

Angrensis Angra. 

Congrensis Congo. 

Capitis  Viridis Cape  Verde, 

S.  Thomse St.  Thomas. 

Brasiliensis Brazil. 

Elborensis  (Algarva  by  Paul 

III.) Evora,  AB. 

Silvensis  s.  Faraonensis  .     .  Faro. 

Tingitanas Tangier. 

Eluensia  (by  Pius  V.)      ,     .  Elvas. 

Goensis  (by  Paul  III.)    .     .  Goa,  AB.  Prim. 

Coccinensis Cochin  China. 

Malacensis Malacca. 

Sinensis China. 

Machiensis Macao. 

Japonensis  (by  Sixtus  V.)    .  Japan. 

Malabanensis Malaham. 

Meliaporensis Meleapor. 

S.  Thomse St.  Thomas. 

Angamalensis  y.  Grangano- 
rensis^  AB [Malabar.] 

Mexicanus^  1547   ....  Mexico^  AB. 
Tlazcalensis  s.  Angelopolita- 

nus Tlazcala. 

Mechoacanensis     ....  Mechoacan. 

Antiquerensis  v.  Guaiacensis  Antequere. 

Guadalaxerensis     ....  Guadalaxara. 
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Guatimalensis Guatemala. 

Jucatanensis Yucatan. 

Chiappensis Chiapo. 

Trixillensis Truxillo. 

Verae  Facia Vera  Paz. 

Nicaraguensis Nicaragua. 

Novae  Galliciae Guadalajara. 

Novae  Calabriae. 

Hondurensis S.  Salvador. 

S.  Dominici,  1545      .     ,     .  S.  Domingo^  AB. 
B.  Joannis  de  Portu  v.  Por- 

tus  Divitis Porto  Rico. 

S.  Jacobi  in  Cuba       .     .     .  Santiago. 

Yenenzolanus  v.  Caraquensis  Venezuela. 

Jamaicensis Jamaica. 

Cubrensis Cuba. 

Vegencis Porto  Vejo, 

Limensis    (by  Pa^l    III.)> 

1547 Lima,  AB. 

Cuscencis  v.  Cuzquensis  .     .  Cuzoo. 

Quitensis  (by  Paul  III.)  Quito. 

Panamensis Panama. 

Chilensis Chili. 

Imperialis Imperial  Cividad. 

Arequipeusis  v.  Arepurpensis  Arequipa. 

Guamanganensis    ....  Guamanga. 

Trugillensis Truxillo. 

S.  Jacobi. 

S.  Conceptionis      ....  Conception. 

Platensis  s.  Argentinus  (by 

Paul  V.) La  Plkta,  AB. 

Pacensis De  la  Paz. 

Barracensis Barranca. 

S.  Jacobi  Esterensis  .     .     .  Santiago. 

{Bonorum  Aerum  s.Fluminis  Kio  de  la  Plata.^ 

Argentei Buenos  Ayres.  J 
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Paraguanensis Paraguay. 

S.  Fidei S.  Fe  de  Bogota,  AB. 

Popayanensis Popayan. 

Carthag;iiicn8i8 Cartagepa. 

S.  Marthse S.  Marta. 

Manilianus^  1545  ....  Manilla^  AB. 

Segovise  Nov« Luzon. 

"Nominis  Jesu Zebu. 

Carcerensis  v.  CaureuBis       .  C.  Vueva  Carres. 

Denmark, 

Lundensis Lund,    AB.     1092;     Primate 

1159. 

Viburgensis Viboi^. 

Arosia Aarhus. 

Ripa Bibe. 

Othonium Odensee. 

Burglavensis Aalborg. 

Sweden. 

Upsallensis Upsala,    AB.     (by    Eugenius 

III.),  1148. 

Scarensis,  1026      ....  Schara. 

Lincopensis Lincoping. 

Stiruniensis Strengnas. 

Aboensis Abo. 

Velliraensis Vellimen. 

Norway. 

Nidriosiensis Drontheim  (by Eugenius  III.), 

AB.  1148. 

Bergensis Bergen. 

Stavagiensis Stavengar. 

Hamariensis  v.  Hamarcopi- 

ensis    .     .     ; Hammar. 

VOL.  VIII.  p 
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Analoensis Ansloe. 

HolamensiB  v.  Hemetensis  .  Holum. 

Oronelandensis      ....  Greenland. 

ScalholtuiaB Scalholt^  Iceland. 

Groenaladensis Greenland. 

Farensis Faro  Isles. 

Belgium,  Holland. 

Cameraoensis^  1558   .     .     .  Cambray^  AB. 

Atrebatensis Arras. 

Tornacensis Toumay. 

Namurcensis Namur. 

Audamarensis St.  Omer. 

Gandavensis Glient. 

Bui^ensis Bruges. 

Iprensis Ypres. 

Boscoducensis Bois-le-duc. 

Runemundensis     ....  Kuremond. 

Ultrajectensis Utrecht,  AB. 

Harlemensis Haarlem. 

Daventriensis Deventer. 

Leovardiensis Leuwarden. 

Groeningensis Middleburg. 

Mechlinensis Mechlin^  AB.  Prim. 

Antwerpiensis Antwerp. 

Mr.  Stubbs  likewise  mentions  the  following  titular 

sees  held  by  suffragans  in  England  : — 

Navatensis Pavada. 

SolubriensiB Selymbria  [Thrace]. 

Tinensis Tenos. 

•Sirmium Cyrene  [or  Szerem]. 

Baonensis Rheon  [Athens]. 

Aviensis. 
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Magnatieuais [?  Magnetensis^  in  Portugal] . 

Ly  costomium . 

Aurensis [?  A-uriensis^  in  Spain]. 

Recreensis. 
B.  Marise  de  Rosis. 
Naturensis^  in  the  province 
of  Heradea. 

Chrysopolis [?Be8an9on^  Fabric,  xii.  88], 

or  Naples. 
Ayubonensis. 

Poletensis [?  Pulati.] 

Lambergensis. 

Liambrensis. 

Cananagiensis. 

Prestinensis [?  Pristinensis,  in  Servia.] 

Miliensis [?  MeUto,  or  Militensis,  in 

Calabria.] 

Sevastopolis [?  Sebastopol^  in  Thrace.] 

Pharensis [?  Phariensis^  in  Armenia.] 

Ancoradensis. 
Soltaniensis,  in  Media. 
Surronensis. 
Arlatensis. 

Olensis Holum. 

Olenensis [?01encein  Achaia^or  Oloven- 

sis  Oleron.] 
Salonensis [?  in  Achaia.] 
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MEMOIRE  SUR  la  DfiCOUVERTE  ET  L'ANTIQUITE 
DU  CODEX  SINAITICUS. 

PAR   M.    CONST.    TI8CHEND0RF. 

(Lu  a  la  86ance  du  15  f6vrier  1865.) 

Je  ne  saurais  commencer  ce  discours,  auqoel  le  Cba- 
seil  de  la  Society  Royale  de  Litterature  a  bien  voulu 
m'inviter,  sans  dire  d'abord  combien  je  suis  heureux 
d'assister  aujourd'hui  k  une  reunion  de  cette  illustre 
societe  qui,  il  y  a  cinq  ans,  me  fit  I'honneur  de  me 
nommer  un  de  ses  membres  honoraires.  Cette  pre- 
cieuse  distinction  me  fut  accordee  k  I'occasion  de  la 
decouverte  de  la  Bible  du  Sinai ;  c'est  pour  moi  une 
raison  de  plus  de  me  fSIiciter  d'avoir  aujourd'hui  k 
parler  devant  vous  de  cette  mSme  decouverte. 

Pendant  que  j'etais  occupe  k  preparer  ma  premiere 
edition  critique  du  Nouveau  Testament  grec  en  1 839 
et  1840,  je  parvins  k  la  conviction  qu'il  n'yavait  rien 
de  plus  important  k  faire  pour  Tavancement  de  la  Cri- 
tique Sacr^e  que  d'entreprendre  des  travaux  nouveaux 
et  consciencieux  sur  les  plus  anciens  docuii\ents  Bibli- 
ques.  C'est  par  cette  raison  que  je  commen9ai  dans 
I'automne  de  Tan  1840,  sous  les  auspices  du  Gouver- 
nement  de  Saxe,  une  serie  de  voyages  dont  le  but  etait 
de  visiter  toutes  les  biblioth^ques  riches  en  manuscrits 
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que  poss^de  TEurope.  Aprfes  avoir  passe  quatre  ans 
dans  ces  recherches,  fecondes  en  resultats  iniportants, 
je  resolus  de  parcourir  aussi  les  convents  d'Orient, 
dont  TEurope  a  re^u  en  heritage  les  plus  riches  tr€- 
8ors  de  ses  biblioth^ques ;  je  ne  croyais  pas  impos- 
sible d'y  d^couvrir  encore  quelques  restes  precieux. 

Au  mois  d'avril  1844  je  m'embarquai  pour  PEgypte; 
le   mois  suivant  j'allai  au  Mont  Sinai,  pour  visiter  le 
convent  de  Sainte-Catherine,  qui,  depuis  sa  fondation 
par  Tempereur  Justinien,  vers  a.d.  530  n'a  soufFert 
aucune  devastation.      En  parcourant  la  biblioth^que 
de  ce  convent,  j'y  aper§us  un  gros  panier,  rempli  de 
d^ris  d'anciens  manuscrits.     J'en  retirai,  k  ma  grande 
surprise,  une  quantity  de  feuillets  du  plus  grand  format, 
contenant  des   fragments  de   I'Ancien  Testament  en 
Grec.     Ayant  examine,  en  vue  d'une  nouvelle  Pal^o- 
graphic  grecque,  tous  les  plus  anciens  manuscrits  grecs 
de  TEurope,  il  me  fut  facile  de  reconnaitre  k  premiere 
vue  que  ces  fragments  ^taient  de  la  plus  haute  anti- 
quite.     Comme  ils  se  trouvaient  dans  un  panier  dont 
tout  le  contenu  avait  et^  deux  fois  mis  au  feu,  a  ce 
que  me  raconta  le  biblioth^caire  qui  m'accompagnait, 
j'obtins  facilement  que  quelques-uns  des  fragments, 
consistant  en  cent  trente  feuilles,  me  fussent  c^d^s. 
Mais  quand  plus  tard  je  demandai  le  reste,  je  rencon- 
trai  des  difficult^.      J'en  copiai   alors   une   page,  k 
quatre  colonnes,  contenant  la  fin  du  prophete  Isaie 
avec  les  premiers  versets  du  prophete  Jeremie,  et,  tout 
en  me  r&ervant  le  plaisir  de  revenir  une  autre  fois  au 
Mont  Sinai,  je  recommandai  instamment  de  bien  con- 
server  tous  les  fragments  qui  restaient,  (il  s'y  trouvait 
le  texte  de  plusieurs  prophete^,  les  livres  des  Mac- 
cabees, de  Tobit  et  de  Judith,)  ainsi  que  tous  les  debris 
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semblables  qu'on  pourrait  encore  d^couvrir ;  en  eflfet 
un  reste  d'une  ancienne  reliure  attach^  k  quelque8 
feuilles  m'avait  fait  supposer  qu'il  devait  en  rester  en- 
core d'autres  fragments.  A  men  retour  en  Saxe  je  cedai 
k  la  biblioth^que  de  I'Universite  de  Leipsic  tons  les 
manuscrits  que  j'avais  rapport^s  de  TOrient,  y  com- 
pris  les  pr^ieux  restes  Sinaitiques,  auxquels  j'eus  la 
satisfaction  d'attacher  le  nom  du  Roi  de  Saxe,  Frederic- 
Auguste.^  Je  les  publiai  immediatement,  en  donnant 
tout  le  texte  de  quarante-trois  feuilles  lithographic  sur 
huit  colonnes.^ 

MalgrC  toute  la  publicity  que  je  donnai  k  ce  tr&or, 
je  gardai  le  secret  du  lieu  d'ou  il  provenait :  car  je 
poursuivais  activement  les  nCgociations  entamees  pour 
Tacquisition  des  autres  fragments  restCs  au  convent. 
J'en  offris  une  somme  considerable,  en  priant  un  ami 
influent  au  Caire  de  me  servir  d'intermediaire.  Mais 
il  m'ecrivit  a  ce  sujet :  *'  Depuis  votre  depart  du 
convent,  on  y  sait  bien  qu'on  possede  un  tresor.  (II 
est  vrai  que  je  n'avais  su  dCguiser  ce  que  je  pensai 
du  manuscrit.)  II  serait  inutile  d'ofirir  une  pareille 
somme.  Plus  vous  oflFrirez,  moins  on  cedera  le  MS." 
A  la  suite  de  ces  renseignements  je  pris  la  resolution 

^  Un  catalogue  des  autres  MSS.,  dits  Mauuscripta  Tischendor- 
fiana,  se  trouve  daus  I'ouvrage :  Anecdota  sacra  et  profaua  ex  ori- 
ente  et  occidente  allata,  sive  Notitia  codicum  Grsecorum,  Arabi- 
corum,  Syriacorutn,  Copticorum,  Hebraicorum,  iBthiopicorum,  La- 
tinorum,  cum  excerptis  multis  maximam  partem  Grtecis  et  35  scrip- 
turarum  antiquissimarum  speciminibus.  (1855.)  Editio  repetita 
pluribusque  additamentis  aucta.     (1860.) 

-  L'ouvrage  porte  ce  titre :  Codex  Friderico-Augustanas,  sive 
Fragmenta  Veteris  Testamenti  e  codice  Grseco  omnium  qui  in 
Europa  supersunt  facile  antiquissimo.  In  oriente  detexit,  in  pa- 
triam  attulit,  ad  modum  codicis  edidit  C.  T.  1846. 
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de   faire  un  second  voyage  en  OrI«it,  principalement 
dans  le  but  de  copier  le  manuscrit  du  Sinai,  dont  je 
confiai  alors  le  secret  au  ministre  de  Saxe,  le  Baron  de 
Beu8t.     Au  commencement  du  mois  de  fevrier  1853  je 
me  trouvai  pour  la  seconde  fois  au  convent  de  Sainte- 
Catherine.     Mais  ce  fut  en  vain  cette  fois  que  je  cher- 
chai  mon  tresor ;  il  me  fut  mSme  impossible  d'en  ob- 
tenir  des  renseignements.    C'est  ce  qui  me  fit  supposer 
qu*il  ^tait  dej^  parti  du  convent  pour  quelque  biblio- 
theque  d'Europe.     Bien  que  j'eusse  manqu^  le  prin- 
cipal but  de  mon  voyage,  je  revins  satisfait,  emportant 
avec  moi  une  jiche  collection  d'anciens  et  importants 
MSS.,  parmi  lesquels  se  trouvaient  seize  palimpsestes 
et  six  manuscrits  coptes,  grecs  et  bi&oglyphiques  sur 
papyrus.     L'ann^e  suivante,  en  publiant  le  premier 
volume  de  mes  "Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita,  Nova  Col- 
lectio/'^  je  jugeai  k  propos  d'editer  aussi  le  fragment 
d'lsaie  et  de  J^r^mie,  copi^  par  moi  en  1844  au  con- 
vent du  Sinai,  pour  declarer  Jt  cette  occasion  que  tons 
les  autres  fragments  du  mSme  manuscrit,  dont  j'indi- 
quai  le  contenu,  dans  quelque  mains  qu'ils   fussent 
tomb&  depuis,  avaient  6t6  aussi  retires  par  moi  du 
malheureux  panier  et  sauv^s  par  mes  soins  pour  la 
post^rite. 

Mais  la  Providence  en  avait  dispose  autrement.  Tout 
occup^  que  j'^tais  alors  de  diffi^rentes  publications,  en- 
tr'autres  de  la  septieme  Edition  du  Nouveau  Testament 
("editio  VII,  critica  major")  qui  reclamait  de  fortes 
Etudes,  Tid^e  de  nouvelles  recherches  en  Orient  ne  me 
quittait  pas ;  un  pressentiment,  dont  je  ne  savais  me 
rendre  compte,  m'entrainait  de  nouveau  "dans  cette 

'  Trois  volumes  de  cette  collection  furent  publics  en  1855,  1857, 
1860.    Cinq  autres  volumes  suivront  incessamment. 
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direction.     Plusieurs  raisons  me  port^rent  a  proposer 
au  Gouveruement  Imperial  de  la  Russie  de  me  charger 
d'une  mission  scientifique  en  Orient,  dont  je  preseo- 
tai,  par  TintermAiiaire  du  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire  de 
Russie  a  Dresde,  un  plan  d^taill^  k  M.  de  Norofi^ 
alors  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  publique  en  Russie  et 
avantageusement  connu  par  ses  propres  travaux  scien- 
tifiques   Presque  deux  ann^es,  pendant  lesquelles  j'^tais 
parvenu  k  achever  la  septieme  Edition  du  Nouveau  Tes- 
tament, s*etaient  ecoulees,  lorsque  Sa  Majesty  Impe- 
riale  Alexandre  II,  gr&ce  a  Tentremise  de  riraperatrice 
Marie,  me  chargea  de  la  mission  que  j'avais  proposee. 
Ce  fut  dans  les  premiers  jours  de  Tan  1859  que 
je  quittai  Leipsic  pour  TEgypte.     Le  dernier  jour  de 
Janvier  je  saluai  pour  la  troisi^me  fois  le  convent  de 
Sainte-Catherine,  au  pied  du  Mont  Sinai.  Le  digne  su- 
p^rieur  du  couvent,  Dionyse,  touch^  de  la  mission  qui 
m'amenait,  m'accueillit  en  disant:  Dieu  veuille  que 
vous  trouviez  de  nouvelles  colonnes  pour  soutenir  la 
V^rit^  Divine !   Je  fis  des  recherches  dans  les  differen- 
tes  bibliotheques  du  couvent ;  elles  furent  couronnees 
d'heureux  r^sultats,   sans  que  je  pusse  toutefois  ren- 
contrer  les  precieuses  feuilles  de   1844.     Le  4  fevrier 
je  fis  avec  Tificonome  du  couvent  une  promenade  dans 
les  environs.     Notre  entretien  roulait  beaucoup  sur 
les  LXX,  dont  j'avais  apporte  plusieurs  exemplaires 
aux  Fr^res  Sinaites,  ainsi  que  du  Nouveau  Testament. 
Quand  nous   rentraraes   au   couvent,  Tficonome  me 
pria  de  prendre  quelques  rafiraicbissements  dans  sa 
cellule.     J'y  ^tais  entr^  et  prenaisun  verre  de  liqueur, 
lorsque  I'Econome  alia  dans  un  coin  de  sa  cellule  et 
avec  ces  mots:  '*  J'ai  aussi  1^  un  exemplaire  des  LXX,'' 
en  rapporta  un  objet  envelopp^  d'un  drap,  qu'il  pla^a 


— I 
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devant  moi  sur  la  table.     J'ouvre  le  drap  et  vois  de- 
vant  moi  la  Bible  du  Sinai.     Mais  c  ^tait  bien  plus 
que  les  feuilles  retirees  autrefois  par  moi  du  panier ; 
en  feuilletant  je  m'aper9us  tout  de  suite  qu'il  s'y  trou- 
vait  mSme  le  Nouveau  Testament  tout  entier.*  Je  pus 
^  peine  maitriser  la  plus  profonde  Amotion ;  je  deman- 
dai  la  permission  de   porter  tout  le  paquet  dans  ma 
chambre.     Quand  je  m'y  trouvai  seul,  j'eus  peine  a 
croire  que  ce  qui  se  passait  ^tait  bien  rdel ;  je  tenais 
dans  mes  mains  la  moitid  de  TAncien  Testament,  le 
Nouveau  Testament  complet,  enrichi  encore  de  T^pitre 
de  S.  Barnab^  et  de  fragments  du  Pasteur  d'Hermas. 
Tous  roes  rfeves  les  plus  hardis  etaient  d^passfe;  j'avais 
la  certitude  d'avoir  trouv^  le  plus  important  manuscrit 
du  monde  chrAien,  une  veritable  "  colonne  pour  sou- 
tenir  la  V^rite  Divine."     II  ^tait  passe  huit  heures  du 
soir ;  une  lampe  a  deux  petites  flammes  eclairait  ma 
chambre ;  quoiqu'il  fit  assez  froid,  il  avait  m^me  gele 
dans  la  matinee,  il  n'y  avait  aucun  moyen  de  chauffage. 
Me  trouvant  cependant  dans  I'impossibilit^  de  me  cou- 
cher  ou  de  dormir,  je  me  mis  a  copier  T^pitre  de  S.  Bar- 
nab^,  dont  toute  la  premiere  partie,  perdue  jusqu'alors 
en  Grec,  n'^tait  connue  que  par  un  manuscrit  latin  tres- 
fautif.     J'etais  certam  qu'il   me  faudrait  copier  tout 
le  manuscrit,  si  je  ne  pouvais  obtenir  Toriginal.     A 
peine    fit-il  jour  que  j'appelai  TEconome  chez  moi. 
Le  Supdrieur  s'^tant  rendu  deux  jours  auparavant  au 
Caire  pour  Telection  d'un  nouvel  Archevfiqueje  manus- 

*  L'augmentation  de  iiies  feuilles  avait  eu  lieu  bient6t  apr^  mon 
depart  da  couvent  en  1 844.  On  avait  tronve  les  autres  fragments 
dans  une  autre  biblioth^que  du  couvent;  et  il  ^tait  impossible  de  ne  pas 
reconnaStre  qu'ils  provenaient  de  ce  meme  manuscrit,  dont  les  restes 
avaient  ^te  par  moi  si  cbaleureusement  recomroand^s  au  couvent. 
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crit  ne  pouvait  m'etre  confid  tout  de  suite ;  je  m'em- 
pressai  done  de  partir  pour  le  Caire  pour  y  rejoindre 
le  Sup^rieur  Dionyse  avec  ses  collogues.     J'arrivai  au 
Caire  le  13  septembre  ;  les  Superieurs  que  j'y  trouvai 
reunis   accueillirent   ma  demande    si   favorablement, 
qu'ils  envoyerent  le  jour  m^me  un  de  leurs  Cbeiks  Be- 
douins pour  rapporter  le  manuscrit.     Le  24  fevrier  ils 
vinrent  chez  moi  avec  le  manuscrit,  dont,  sans  per- 
dre  un  seul  jour,  je  commen9ai  la  copie.     Ce  travail 
^tait  enorme  ;  il  s'agissait  de  110,000  lignes  avec  une 
infinite  d'anciennes  corrections  dans  le  texte  primitif. 
Pendant  que  j'y  travaillais,   je  tachai  de  gagner  les 
Superieurs  a  Tid^e  de  faire  hommage  de  Toriginal  a 
I'Empereur  Alexandre  II,  comme  patron  et  soutien  de 
la  Foi  Orthodoxe.    Un  jour  un  jeune  voyageur  anglais, 
auquel  quelque  personne  de    ma  connaissance   avait 
communique  ma  decouverte,  alia  au  convent  pour  voir 
le  manuscrit.     Non  content  de  le  voir,  il  fit  meme  des 
offres  pour  Tacheter.     A  mon  retour  le  lendemain,  on 
me  raconta  ce  qui  s'etait  pass^.    "  Eh  bien,"  demandai- 
je,  "qu'avez-vous  r^pondu  a  ces  offres?"     "Nous  ai- 
mons  mieux,"  dirent-ils,  *'en  faire  hommage  k  TEm- 
pereur  que  de  le  vendre  pour  de  Tor  Anglais."    Je  ne 
manquai  pas  de  faire  connaitre  a  S.M.  TEmpereur  Alex- 
andre ce  noble  trait  de  d^voueraent  pour  lui  des  Frkes 
Sinaites. 

Mais  h  cette  ^poque  les  affaires  de  la  confr^rie  s'em- 
brouillaient ;  tous  les  d^put^s  des  diffi^rents  convents  des 
Sinaites  avaient  fait  k  Tunanimit^  Telection  d  un  nouvel 
Archevfique;  le  Patriarche  de  Jerusalem  s'y  opposait 
et  refusait  de  le  consacrer,  comrae  c'^tait  depuis  long- 
temps  I'usage.  lis  esperaient  que  dans  trois  mois  tout 
serait  arrange  et  qu'alors  le  nouvel  Archev^que  pour- 
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ra.it  disposer  du  manuscrit  en  ma  faveur.  J'allai  done 

&    .Jerusalem,  ou  j'entrai   au  m^m'e  moment  que   le 

Grand-Due  Constantin,  qui  prit  le  plus  vif  int^ret  h  mes 

recherches.     De  Jerusalem  j'allai  a  Smyrne  et  h  Tile 

de  Patmos ;  puis  je  revins  au  Caire.     A  ma  grande 

surprise  les  affaires  n'avaient  fait  que  se  compliquer  ; 

1 'opposition  du  Patriarche  a  I'^lection  de  rArchevfique 

restait  in^branlable. 

Je  rdsolus  d'aller  k  Constantinople  pour  appuyer  les 
intdrets  du  convent  aupr^s  de  TAmbassadeur  Russe.  Le 
Prince  Lobanoff*  temoigna  une  vive  sympathie  pour  mon 
affaire ;  mais  les  obstacles  ^taient  plus  forts  que  toute 
intercession.  La  Porte,  bien  que  pleinement  convaincue 
des  droits  du  convent,  auxquels  le  Patriarche  portait  une 
grave  atteinte,  croyait  de  son  devoir  de  laisser  k  I'^glise 
la  decision  des  affaires  de  I'^glise.  Apr^s  cinq  semaines 
d'inutiles  efforts,  il  devint  Evident  que  le  seul  inoyen 
d'arriver  au  but,  etait  d'aller  engager  TArcheveque  a 
se  rendre  lui-meme  k  Constantinople  pour  demander  la 
reconnaissance  des  droits  des  Sinaites  au  saint  Synode, 
qui  devait  se  composer  des  Patriarches,  Archev^ques  et 
Eveques  presents  a  Constantinople.    Ce  fut  avec  cette 
proposition  que  je  partis  de  Constantinople.     Je  pro- 
posal en  meme  temps  au  convent  de  me  ceder  provi- 
soirement  le  manuscrit  pour  le  transporter  sans  re- 
tard k  Saint-Petersbourg,  afin  d'en  pouvoir  executer 
r^dition  la  plus  correcte.  Le  27  septembre  j'etais  de  re- 
tour  au  Caire  ;  le  28  septembre,  au  matin,  les  sup^rieurs 
et  fr^res,apr^s  m'avoirexprimetous  leurs  remerciments, 
accddferent  a  mes  propositions  et  avec  une  confiance 
touchante  plac^rent  la  Bible  du  Sinai  dans  mes  mains.* 

*  De  son  c6t^,  I'Archev^que  obtint  en  effet  sa  consecration  au 
mois  de  d^embre  par  le  saint  Synode.  Le  Patriarcbe  de  J^rapaletn 
resta  seal  en  opposition. 
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Je  partis  pour  I'Europe  par  ie  premier  bateau    da 
Lloyd   d'Autriche ;    apres   avoir   pass^  par   la    Sa^e 
j'arrivai  au  mois   de  novembre  k  Saint-Petersbour^, 
oil    TEmpereur    et   llmperatrice   daign^rent  me    re- 
cevoir  avec  la  plus  grande  bienveillance.     Une  expo- 
sition de  la  Bible    du  Sinai  et  de  tons  les  precieux 
manuscrits  rapport^s  par  moi^  eut  lieu  pendant  quiaze 
jours  dans  les  salles   de    la  Bibliotb^que  Imperiale  ; 
le    Grand-Due    Constantin   et    son    auguste   epouse 
s'y  rendirent   le   premier  jour.     L'Empereur  chargea. 
son  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  publique,  M.  de  Kovalev- 
sky,  de  s'entendre  avec  moi  pour  la  publication  de  la. 
Bible  du  SinaV.     Je  redigeai  un  m^nioire  k  cet  effet  ; 
TEmpereur  approuva  celle  de  mes  propositions  a  la- 
quelle  j'attachai  le  plus  d'importance.     Ne  pouvant 
consentir  k  me  fixer  a  Saint-Petersbourg,  j'emportai, 
lors  de  mon  depart  k  Noel,  une  partie  du  manuscrit  k 
Lieipsic,  pour  y  preparer  immediatement  les  caractferes 
qui  devaient  servir  k  Timpression  ou  plut6t  k  la  repro- 
duction de  Toriginal.     De  retour  a  Saint-Petersbourg, 
au  mois  de  mars  1860,  je  proposal  encore  au  Gouveme- 
ment  de  TEmpereur  que  I'ouvrage  parAt  a  Toccasion 
du  Jubil^  millenaire  de  la  Russie.    L'Empereur  approu- 
va pleinement  cette  idfe.     Je  travaillai  done  de  toutes 
mes  forces  pour  pouvoir  completer  jusqu'k  Tan  du  Ju- 
bile  1862  ce  grand  ouvrage,  qui  auraitpu  occuper  bien 
des  annees. 

Malgr^  la  hate  que  n^cessitait  un  terme  aussi  court, 
^  Cette  collection  se  composait  de  12  Palimpsestes,  20  MSS.  Grecs 
en  lettres  onciales  et  18  en  lettres  minuscules,  9  MSS.  Syriaques, 
11  MSS.  Coptes,  7  MSS.  Arabes  et  un  MS.  Turc,  9  MSS.  H^breux 
et  2  Samaritains,  11  MSS.  Abyesiniens,  5  Armeniens  et  quelques 
fragments  Slavons.  Elle  renfermait  aussi  plusieurs  Antiquit^s  £gyp- 
tiennes  et  Grecqucs ;  de  plus  un  grand  Papyrus  en  Hi^roglyphes  et 
un  Papyrus  Grec  sur  le  Philosophe  Secundus. 
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le     resultat  depassa  toutes  les  tentatives  pr^c^dentes, 
la  typographic  n'a  jamais  produit — sans  meme  excep- 
ter  le  Manuscrit  Alexandria  public  par  M.  Baber  sous 
les  auspices  de  Georges  IIP — d'imitation  aussi  scru- 
puleuse  d'un  ancien  original.     Je  ne  me  suis  pas  con- 
^ent^  d'imiter  par  deux  alphabets,  tallies  d'apres  des 
^preuves  photographiques,  les  differentes  Ventures  du 
manuscrit,  mais  j'y  ai  ajoute  des  formes  particuliferes 
pour  toutes  les  varietes  qui  s'y  presentent,  de  sorte  qu'il 
y  a  jusqu'k  six,  sept,  huit  formes  differentes  pour  la 
meme  lettre ;  les  rapprochements  de  quelques  lettres 
y  sont  exprim^s,  aussi  bien  que  les  distances  d'une 
lettre  a  Tautre  :  je  fis  ex^cuter  pour  cela  deux  a  trois 
cent  mille  lignes  fines  de  metal,  destinees  k  Stre  inter- 
calees  partout  d'apres  la  mesure  des  intervalles.     De 
meme  tons  les  signes  et  toutes  les  arabesques  qui  se  trou- 
vent  dans  le  manuscrit,  ont  et6  exactement  reproduits. 
En  outre,  afin.  de  mettre  a  mfime  tous  les  savants 
de  contrdler  I'exactitude  de  Timitation  typographique, 
afin  de  faire  connaitre  toutes   les   particularit^s  pa- 
leographiquQS  de  I'original,  les  nuances  d'ecriture  qui 
resultent  de  ce  que  quatre  calligraphes  se  sont  dis- 
tribu^  la  copie  de  cette  Bible,  de  mSme  que  les  ^cri- 
tures  des  anciens  correcteurs,  qui  en  plus  de  douze 
mille  passages  ont  changd  le  texte  primitif,  et  de  plus 
pour  mettre  sous  les  yeux  des  savants  beaucoup  de  pas- 
sages d'une  importance  speciale,  j'ai  ajout^  au  texte 
dix-neuf  feuilles  photographides  et  lithographiees.  Entin, 
pour  faciliter  la  comparaison  des  ecritures  Sinaitiques 
avec  d'autres  Ecritures  Grecques  de  la  plus  haute  anti- 

^  J'ai  parl^  longaement  de  ce  travail,  ez^cut6  de  1814  k  1828, 
dans  les  Frol^gom^nes  de  mes  ^dd.  des  LXX.  (Ed.  iii,  Lipsise,  1860.) 
Les  frais  de  la  publication  se  sont  61ev^8  k  30,000  Hvres  sterling. 
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quit^,  j'ai  donn^,  d'apres  ines  propres  collections  cut  re- 
prises depuis  1840,  deux  tables  lithographiques,  repre- 
sentant  trente-six  maauscrits,  h  partir  des  Ventures  sur 
papyrus  d'Herculanum.  Des  Prol^gom^nes  ^tendus 
sur  toutes  les  questions  importantes  que  souleve  ee 
ms^nuscrit  unique  a  tant  d'^gards,  remplissent  le  pre- 
mier volume  de  I'ouvrage ;  ils  sont  suivis  d'un  com- 
mentaire  sur  quinze  mille  passages,  dans  lequel  soul 
indiqu^es  ou  expliquees  les  corrections  provenant  de 
tant  de  mains  diffi^rentes. 

Vers  la  fin  du  mois  d  octobre  je  me  mis  en  route 
pour  Saint-Petersbourg,  suivi  de  tons  les  325  exem- 
plaires  de  Tedition,  pesant  chacun  trente-trois  livres. 
Le  10  novembre  j  eus  Thonneur  de  presenter  Tou- 
vrage  h.  Leurs  Majestes  Imperiales,  qui  daign^rent  lui 
faire  un  accueil  gracieux.  Le  Minist^re  de  I'lnstruc- 
tion  publique  ^tait  pass^  alors  depuis  quelques  mois 
aux  mains  de  M.  de  Golovnine ;  sur  sa  proposition 
la  destination  exclusive  de  I'ouvrage  a  des  presents 
Imperiaux  fut  modifiee,  en  tant  que  225  exemplaires 
furent  reserves  h,  I'Empereur  et  100  me  furent  donnes 
k  moi-mSme,  afin  que  les  bibliotheques  qui  n'en  re- 
cevraient  pas  d'exemplaire  de  la  liberalite  de  TEmpereur 
pussent  en  faire  Tacquisition  par  la  voie  de  la  librairie. 
Toutefois  les  donations,  que  j'avais  proposees  dans  une 
liste  dont  j'avais  ete  charg^  auparavant,  ont  ^t^  ap- 
prouv^es  et  executees  pour  la  plupart  en  faveur  des 
Universites  et  grandes  bibliotheques  d'Europe. 

Apr^s  ce  rapport  sur  la  decouverte  et  Tedition  de  la 
Bible  du  Sinai,®  que  j'ai  tache  de  ne  pas  rendre  trop 

^  La  partie  da  manuBcrit  qai  contient  le  Noaveau  Testament,  y 
compris  r^pitre  de  S.  Barnab^  et  les  fragments  du  Pasteur  d'Hermas, 
fut  publi6  s^par^ment  k  Piques  1863.     Cette  Edition,  tout  en  repro- 
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etendu,  permettez-moi.  Messieurs,  de  vous  presenter 
quelques  remarques  sur  TaDtiquite  et  rimportance  de 
ce  manuscrit. 

II  est  inutile  de  chercher  au  couvent  meme  des  ren- 
seignements  sur  Tage  du  manuscrit.     Comment  un 
maniiscrit  dont  presque  toute  la  premiere  moitie  a  peri 
et  dont  des  restes  aussi  considerables  ont  ecbappe  de 
si  pr^  au  feu,  pourrait-il  avoir  garde  une  place  dans  les 
annales,  dans  les  traditions  du  couvent  ?     Mais  il  y  a 
un  fait  qui  prouve  evidemment  qu'il  a  appartenu  de- 
puis  bien  des  si^cles  au  couvent  de  Sainte-Catherine : 
c'est  que  quelques  restes  mutiles  du  manuscrit,  frag- 
ments des  livres  de  Moise,  ont  ete  retires  en  1861  par 
rarchimandrite  Porfiri    d'anciennes  reliures   d'autres 
manuscrits    du   couvent   des   Sinaites.®     Vous   avez, 
Messieurs,  ces  reliques  sous  les  yeux  ;  Tarchimandrite 
Porfiri  a  bien  voulu  me  les  envoyer  a  ma  demande.^® 

daisant  le  texte  page  pour  pagCi  ligne  pour  ligne,  tel  qu'il  se  trouve 
dans  I'origina],  6tait  destin^  k  1*  usage  commun  des  philologues  et  des 
th^logiens.  Tous  les  1,000  exemplaires  de  cette  Edition  ayant  6tk 
^pnis^s  en  peu  de  mois,  je  fis  paraitre  vers  la  fin  de  Tan  1 864  une 
nouvelle  Edition  du  Nouveau  Testament,  portant  ce  titre :  Novum 
Testamentum  Graece.  Ex  Sinaitico  codice  omnium  antiquissimo  Va- 
ticana  itemque  Elzeviriana  lectione  notata  edidit  C.T.  Cum  tabula. 
^  II  y  a  beaucoup  de  restes  des  plus  anciens  manuscrits  qui  sont 
parvenus  jusqu'k  nous  par  suite  de  ce  travail  des  relieurs  du  Moyen- 
Age.  J'ai  eu  moi-m^me  le  bonbeur  d'en  trouver  plusieurs  de  cette 
sorte  du  Sixi^me  et  du  Septieme  Siecle. 

^®  L' Archimandrite  Porfiri  a  visits,  k  deux  reprises,  le  couvent  de 
Sainte-Catherine:  en  1845  (I'ann^e  apres  ma  d^couverte)  et  en  1850, 
et  il  avait  eu  connaissance  pendant  ce  s^jour  de  la  Bible  du  Sinai. 
II  en  a  donn^  m^me  quelques  notices  dans  un  ouvrage  Russe,  public  k 
Saint-P^tersbourg  1856.  Au  mois  de  septembre  1859  le  Prince 
Lobanoff.  dont  j'^tais  alors  rh6te  a  Bujukd^r^,  me  communiqua 
le  passage  de  cet  ouvrage  qui  se  rapporte  au  manuscrit  du  Sinai. 
J'en  ai  rendu  compte  dans  mes  differentes  ^itions  du  texte  Sinaitique 
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Mais  pour  ^tablir  la  date  du  manuscrit,  nous  n'avons 
qu'a  consul ter  la  paleographie  et  Thistoire  du  Texte 
Sacre.     Toutes  les  deux  concourent  a  d^montrer  que 
le  manuscrit  du  Sinai  doit  Stre  regarde  comme  le  plus 
ancien  de  tons    les   manuscrits  grecs  sur  parchemin 
que  nous  connaissions,  et  qu'il  remonte  trfes-probable- 
ment  k  Tepoque  d'Euscbe  (mort  en  340).     Occupons- 
nous  en  premier  lieu  de  P^criture.     L'onciale  du  texte 
Sinaitique  se  distingue  par  une  purete  et  simplicite  ex- 
treme ;  on  n'y  remarque  pas  la  moindre  alteration  du 
veritable  type  oncial  carre  et  rond,  bien  qu'il  y  ait  peu 
de  lignes  qui  ne  presentent  a  la  fin  des  lettres  contrac- 
tees  ou  de  forme  amincie.     La  meme  puret^  de  Ton- 
ciale  se  remarque  aussi  dans  la  Bible  du  Vatican  et 
dans  rOctateuque  de  Sarravius.     On  la  retrouve  en- 
core k  peu  d'exceptions  pr^s  dans  quelques  autres  de 

Voy.  N.  T.  ex  Sinaitico  codice,  etc.  page  xiv.    *•  Licet  autem  ille 
per  totum  librum  suum  multis  modis  virum  se  doctissimum  peritis- 
simumque  probaverit^  neque  codicem  rem  pretiosam  esse  ignoraverit, 
tamen  quae  de  scriptura  notavit,  de  setate,  de  textu,  in  errore  ver- 
santur  pleraque^  neque  magis  sensit,  at  de  reliquis  taceani,  qaantoin 
litteris  Christianis  incrementum  adlatura  e&sent  sola  folia  extrema 
quattuordecim,   quibua  tota   Barnabse  epistula  cum    Pastoris  frag- 
mentis  continetur.  Quae  quidem  non  impediunt  quominus  gaadeamas 
quod  doctus  Arch i man drita  eiusdem  gentis,  ad  quam  nostra  opera 
tan t us  rei  Christianse  thesaurus  pervenit,  primus  de  eo  et  quidem 
patrio  sermone  suo  commentatus  est."  Un  officier  Anglais  a  eu  aussi 
la  satisfaction  de  voir  le  manuscrit  pendant  qu'il  ^tait  encore  au  cou- 
vent.     Voy.  Tregelles  :  Additions  to  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  In- 
troduction to  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  p.  775 : 
'*  A  little  later  (after  Porfiri),  perhaps.  Major  Macdonald  described 
a  very  ancient  MS.  which  he  had  seen  at  Mount  Sinai,  containing  the 
New  Testament  in  early   uncial  characters,  which    he  stated  dis- 
tinctly  to  be  attributed  to  the  fourth  century.     Major  Macdonald     ' 
also  mentioned  the  manner  in  which  the  monks  destroyed  by  fire 
ancient  MSS." 
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vztos  plus  anciens  manuscrits ;  mais  elle  fait  ddfaut,  par 
suite  du  melange,  bien  rare  il  est  vrai,  de  formes  altd- 
T"ees,  mdme  dans  le  maouscrit  Alexandrin  de  Londres, 
dans  Tun  des  deux  llvaagiles  Palimpsestes  de  Wolfea- 
biittel,  dans  la  Gen^se  de  Vienne,  dans  Tun  des  deux 
M SS.  de  Dioscoride  a  Vienne  (du  commencement  du 
sixi^me  si^cle).  Pour  le  manuscrit  Sinaitique  Targu- 
ment  fond^  sur  le  caractfere  primitif  de  I'^criture  on- 
ciale  se  presente  avec  d*autant  plus  de  force  qu'il  n'y  a 
pas  eu  moins  de  quatre  calligraphes  qui  se  sont  distri- 
bu^  la  copie  de  cette  Bible,  sans  qu'aucun  d'eux  se 
soit  eloign^  du  type  essentiel  de  cette  ecriture.^' 

'^  Pour  renseignements  plus  explicites  sur  les  particularity  de 
r^criture,  je  dois  renvoyer  les  lecteurs  aux  Prol^gomenes  de  mes 
^itioas  du  manuscrit  et  aux  vingt-et-une  tables  qui  fout  un  des  ome- 
ments  de  la  grande  Edition  Imp^riale.  Montfaucon,  qu'on  aime  a 
regarder  comme  autorit^  pour  la  determination  de  I'ftge  des  manuscrits 
greca,  n'avait  vu  pour  sa  pal^ographie  que  vingt  h  trente  manuscrits 
onciauz.  J'ai  eu  le  bonheur  d'en  examiner  de  deux  k  trois  cents  et  de 
m'en  occuper  pendant  vingt- cinq  ann^es  en  vue  d'une  nouvelle  Paldo- 
graphie  grecque.  Toutefois  il  est  int^ressant  de  voir  que  Montfaucon 
regardait  le  MS.  de  Sarravius  comme  le  plus  ancien  de  tous ;  et  ce 
manuscrit  (public  par  moi  dans  le  troisieme  volume  des  ''Monumenta 
Sacra  inedita,  1860")  est  en  effet  un  des  deux  qui  se  rapprochent  le 
pins  du  manuscrit  Sinaitique.  G'est  encore  cette  experience  pratique 
de  la  pal&)graphie  grecque  qui,  au  mois  de  Janvier  1856,  me  fit  dd- 
couvrir  a  premiere  vue  la  fraude  des  palimpsestes  de  Simonides,  qui 
avaient  trompe  tant  de  savants  distingues.  Voir:  Enthiillungen 
uber  den  Simonides-Dindorfschen  Uranios.  Zweite  zu  einem  Ge- 
schichtsabriss  iiber  Simonides,  den  Hermastext  und  das  Leipzig-Ber- 
liner Palimpsest  erweiterte  sowie  mit  Bericbten  und  palaographischen 
Erlauterungen  Prof.  Tiscbendorfs  und  anderer  vermehrte  Aufiage. 
Yon  Alex.  Lycurgos.  Leipzig,  1856.  Si  Ton  avait  connu  ce  petit 
livre  en  Angleterre,  lorsque  le  fameux  artiste  lan9a  dans  le  Guardiam 
du  3  sept.  1862  sa  sotte  fable  relative  au  manuscrit  du  Sinai,  on 
n'aurait  probablement  pas  eu  la  patience  de  s'en  occuper  un  seul 
moment. 

VOL.  VIII.  Q 
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Le  manuscrit  du  Sinai*  ue  connait  pas  enooc^ 
J' usage  des  lettres  iaitiales,  bieo  qu'ii  se  trouve  dauis 
toas  iios  autres  MSS.  de  la  plus  haute  antiquit^,^'  ex- 
cepte  les  papyrus,  la  Bible  du  Vatican  et  TOctateuque 
de  Sarravius. 

La  ponctuation  y  est  tr^s-simple  et  tres-rare.  11  y  a 
des  colonnes  entieres  du  texte  qui  n'ont  pas  un  seal 
point ;  voyez  par  exemple  les  premieres  feuilles  du  Co- 
dex Frid.-August.,  qui  n'ont  pas  subi  d'autres  correc- 
tions que  celles  du  premier  correcteur ;  il  n*y  a  que 
quelques  feuilles  du  Nouveau  Testament  qui  presentent 
quelques  exceptions  k  cette  r^gle.  Mais  dans  une  in- 
finite de  passages  la  ponctuation  a  et^  ajout^  par  des 
mains  posterieures. 

Le  texte  de  chaque  page,  a  Texception  des  livres 
Merits  d'aprfesle  plus  ancien  usage  en  vers,  estdivisden 
quatre  colonnes.  II  n'y  a  pas  d'autre  exemple  de  cet 
arrangement ;  dans  la  Bible  du  Vatican  et  dans  quel- 
ques autres  manuscrits  le  texte  est  divis^  en  trois  co- 
lonnes. La  disposition  du  manuscrit  du  Sinai  nous 
rappelle  les  rouleaux  de  papyrus,  dont  on  s'est  servi 
generalement  jusqu'au  Quatrieme  Si^cle.^^  Ce  fut, 
sans  doute,  un  de  ces  rouleaux  de  papyrus  qui  servit 
de  modele  aux  calligraphes  du  manuscrit  Sinaitique. 
Ce  qui  monire  que  Toriginal  a  6i6  copi^  par  eux  ligne 
pour  ligne ;  c'est  qu'en  plusieurs  endroits  ils  ont  omis 
exactement  une  de  ces  lignes  ou  mSme  deux  ou  trois.^^ 

**  Quant  a  quelques  fragments  de  peu  d'ctendue,  le  jugement  n'est 
pas  parfaitement  sur. 

''  S.  J6r6me,  6p.  34  (141),  nous  rapporte  qn'on  restaura  de  son 
temps  la  bibliotheque  de  Famphile  h,  Cdsar6e,  en  rempla^ant  le  papyrus 
par  le  parcbemin. 

**  Voyez  des  exemples  dans  les  ProMgom^nes  da  Nov.  Teat,  ex 
Sinaitico  codice,  etc.»  p.  Ivii. 
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Les  lettres  qui  servent  a  raarquer  les  cahiers  du  MS. 
iquatemiones)  porleat  Tempreiote  de  r^criture  grecque 
des  papyrus.  Contrairement  h  I'usage  grec,  deux  con- 
sonnes  ne  se  trouvent  jamais  en  iete  de  la  ligne,  ex- 
cepte  d/A,  ce  qui  s'accorde  parfaitement  avec  I'usage  d^ 
papyrus  Copies. 

La  haute  antiquity  du  manuscrit  se  trouve  confirmee 
par  le  grand  nombre  des  correcteurs  successifs,  dont  les 
dix  premiers  se  servent  encore  de  I'^criture  onciale;  un 
onzieme  au  xii™*  siecle  n'a  ajout^  que  quelques  correc- 
tions en   lettres  minuscules.     Parmi  ces  correcteurs  il 
y  eu  a  un  de  la  fin  du  huiti^me  ou  du  commencement 
du   neuvi^me  siecle,  qui  a  restaur^  sur  beaucoup  de 
pages  moUes  T^riture  effacee.     La  date  de  cette  an- 
cieune  restauration  n'admet  gu^re  de  doute  ;  en  eflfet  le 
restaurateur  a  ajoute  des  notes  Grecques  et  Arabes, 
dont    les  premieres  s'accordent  parfaitement  avec  les 
feritures  de  Tepoque  que  nous  venons  d'indiquer,  a 
laquelle  Tferiture  Arabe  se  pr6te  ^galement  bien.    Un 
autre  correcteur  du  Septieme  Siecle  a  eu  Tavantage 
de  corriger  les  livres  d'Esra  et  d'Esther  d'apr^s  un 
manuscrit  qui  avait  pass^  par  les  mains  de  Pamphile 
le  martyr.'® 

'^  La  note  da  manuscrit  du  Sinai  relative  k  Texemplaire  de  Pam- 
phUe  est  tr^-curieuse ;  mais  c'est  ^videinment  par  erreur  qa'elle 
a  fait  mettre  en  doute  la  date  du  Codex  Sinaiticus,  que  nous  rap- 
portons  il  la  premiere  moiti^  du  Quatrieme  Siecle.  La  note  dit  que  le 
manuscrit  du  Sinai  fut  collationn^  avec  un  tr^s-ancien  manuscrit 
corrig^  par  la  main  de  Pamphile,  et  que  ce  tr^s-ancien  manuscrit, 
commen^ant  par  le  premier  livre  des  Rois  et  finissant  avec  Esther, 
portait  cette  note  de  la  main  de  Pamphile  le  martyr:  "  CoUationn^  et 
corrig^  d'apr^s  les  Hezaples  d'Orig^ne  corrig^s  par  lui-m^me  ;  An- 
tonin  le  confesseur  a  collationn^ ;  moi  Pamphile  j'ai  corrig^  le  texte 
en  prison  par  la  grande  gr&ce  de  Dieu ;  et  ce  n'est  pas  trop  de  dire 

q2 
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Aux  litres  paleographiques  proprement  dits  se  joi- 
gnent  d'autres  particularity  qui  caracterisent  le  manos- 

qu'il  serait  difficile  de  troaver  ane  copie  semblable  k  celle-ci."  Apr^ 
cette  citation  de  la  note  de  Pamphile,  celle  da  manuscrit  da  Sinai  coo- 
tinue  ainsa :     Ce  tr^ancien  manoscrit  diff6rait  de  celai-ci  pour  qael- 
ques  (le  mot  "quelqaes"  est  introdait  par  correction ;  ily  avait  d'abord 
ra  poor  riya)  noms  propres  (?  jcvpia  ovoimra),     Poar  pouvoir  mettre 
cette  note  en  opposition  avec  la  date  qae  noas  assignons  an  manuscrit, 
il  faadrait  ^tablir,  d'un  c6t^  qu'elle  remonte  k  T^poqae,  oa  presqae  k 
r^poque,  du  MS.  meme,  et  de  I'aatre  qae  le  MS.  de  Pamphile  avait 
^t^  6crit  dans  le  temps  m^me  oii  il  fut  corrig^  par  loi.     Or  la  pre- 
miere assertion  est  inadmissible.   II  y  a  one  difference  immense  entre 
r^ritare  da  texte  da  Sinai'  et  celle  de  la  note  ainsi  que  des  nom- 
breases  annotations  de  deux  mains  diffl§rentes  dans  les  livres  d*£sra 
et  d'Esther,  aaxqaelles  eUe  se  rapporte.     Ces  trois  ^ritures  post6- 
rieures  n'offrent  plus  ane  seule  lettre  onciale  pure ;  elles  portent  toat 
k  fait  le  caract^re  de  T  onciale  alt^r^e,  dont  les  premieres  traces  ne 
reraontent  qu*aa  Sixieme  Si^cle.    Sans  compter  les  diff^rentes  mains 
qui  ont  travaill^  presqae  k  la  meme  ^poqae  k  la  confection  et  k  la  pre- 
miere annotation  du  manuscrit,  il  n'y  a  pas  moins  de  quatre  des  correo- 
tears  qui  sont  ant^rieurs  k  la  collation  avec  I'exemplaire  de  Pamphile. 
Parmi  ces  quatre  il  y  en  a  an  qui  a  ajoat6  dans  les  parties  revoes 
par  lui  une  quantity  d'accents  et  d'esprits.     De  plus  les  memes  cor- 
recteurs  (le  cinquieme  et  le  sixieme  du  manuscrit)  qui  ont  collationn^ 
le  MS.  de  Pamphile,  ont  introdait  dans  quelques  milliers  de  passages 
du  Nouveau  Testament  une  redaction  toute  diffgrente  qui  s'accorde 
g^n^ralement  avec  le  Texte  Byzantin.     Tous  ces  faits  nous  portent 
li  croire  que  Tauteur  de  la  note  en  question  n'est  pas  ant^riear  aa 
Septi&me  Siccle. 

Reste  le  fait  qu'il  qualifie  Tezeroplaire  de  Pamphile  de  tr^s-anden. 
En  sapposant  que  cet  exemplaire  eiit  4t6  €cnt  k  I'^poque  mdme  oil  il 
fat  corrig6  par  Pamphile,  il  en  r^sulterait  seulement  qu'au  septt^me 
siccle  cet  exemplaire,  ^crit  tres-probablement  sur  papyras  et  portant 
la  note  de  la  main  de  Pamphile,  parut  k  Tauteur  de  la  note  beaucoap 
plus  ancien  que  le  manuscrit  du  Sinai,  dont  les  pages  fortes  sent 
encore  aujourd'hui — 1,200  ans  apr^s  la  note  du  Septi^me  Si^le— 
dans  un  excellent  ^tat  de  conservation.  Mais  les  expressions  de 
Pamphile  font  remonter  I'orig^ne  de  son  exemplaire  k  une  ^poque  bien 
plus  ancienne;  il  paratt  m^me  antdrieur  aa  travail  d'Origbie;  Pamphile 
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<;rit  du  Sinai  comme  manuscrit  Biblique  de  la  plus  haute 
antiquite.  Telles  sont  les  inscriptions  et  les  souscriptions 
des  differents  livres  du  Nouveau  Testament,  qui  sont 
de  la  plus  grande  simplicite.^®  Telle  est  encore  I'absence 
des  chapitres  des  llvangiles,  qui  manquent  ^galement 
dans  le  MS.  du  Vatican,  tandis  qu'ils  se  trouvent  dans 
le  MS.  Alexandrin,  dans  le  Palimpseste  de  Paris,  etc.*^ 

et  Autonin  n'ont  fait  que  le  collationner  et  corriger  d'apr^s  les  Hexa- 
plc8  (le  Grec  porte :  fi€r€krffn^Orf  koi  du>pOwOtf  irpo9  ra  e^airXa — 
remarquez  bien  qa'il  est  dit  irpo^  ra,  non  pas  cic  ou  airo  twv — Optycvow 
VB-'  ourov  StopAu/Acva,  ce  qui  se  trouve  r6p6t^  plus  ezplicitement  dans 
les  mots  qui  suivent:  Avrtovivo^  ofjiokoyvyrrfq  avrcjSoAci^,  Ilafi^iAo^ 
&opAucrc  TO  7€vx°^)-  ^  remarque  de  Pampbile  qu'il  ne  serait  pas 
facile  de  trouver  un  exeroplaire  pareil,  rend  tr^s-probable  que  ce  fut 
la  bont6  du  manuscrit  qui  I'engagea  h,  y  faire  rentrer  son  propre 
travail. 

Dans  les  Prol^goroenes  du  Nov.  Test,  ex  Sinait.  Cod.  p.  lxiii.» 
mes  explications  sur  cette  question  se  terminent  par  les  mots  sui- 
vantB :  **  Subscriptiones  illae  revera  cum  sententia  nostra  pugnarent 
si  ab  ipso  codicis  Sinaitici  scriptore  vel  eadem  certe  cum  eo  setate 
additse  essent.  In  hac  opinione  is  erat  qui  primus  illis  ad  nos 
refutandos  usus  est.  Errore  vero  patefacto,  quo  nihil  evidentius 
esse  potesf,  iisdem  ad  mentes  perturbandas  abuti  inane  prorsus  ac 
fmstra  est." 

'*  II  n'en  est  plus  de  m6me  dans  le  MS.  alexandrin,  ou  par 
exemple  la  premiere  £pitre  de  S.  Timothde  porte  la  souscription : 
trptK  Tifio6€cv  a'  eypa<lnj  Vziro  Aao8accca«,  la  deuxicme  Spitre  aux  Tbes- 
saloniens  :  vpos  0cor<r.  p  cypa^  airo  AOrp^mv,  les  Actes  des  Ap6tres  : 
vpai^vi  Tfov  ayuav  ajroaroXajv.  (Les  MSS.  du  Sinai  et  du  Vatican : 
vpai€ts  airoarokuw,  Le  titre  dans  le  MS.  du  Sinai  n'est  que  Trpo^cts, 
dans  le  MS.  du  Vatican  irpa^cis  aTrooroXcov.) 

^  Les  sections  d'Ammonius  et  les  Canons  d*£usebe  sont  probable- 
ment  post^rieures.  Les  cbiflres  sont  mis  avec  negligence  et  manquent 
compl^teroent  pour  la  plus  grande  partie  de  TEvangile  de  S.  Luc. 
Mais  on  pourrait  admettre,  sans  porter  atteinte  k  I'antiquit^  du  ma- 
nuscrit, qu'elles  y  ont  6t6  notte  des  Torigine.  En  cffet  il  n'est  pas 
douteux  qu*£usebe  n'ait  introduit  ces  chiffres  dans  les  cinquante 
exemplaires  qu'il  fut  charge  de  procurer  en  331  pour  TEmpereur 
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Le  canon  du  Nouveau  Testament  k  Tepoque  ou   fut 
ecrit  le  MS.  Sinaitique,  comprenait  Tfipitre  de  S.  Bar- 
naW  et  le  Pasteur  d'Hermas.     Eusebe  nous  rapporte 
en  effet  que  de  son  temps  beaucoup  d'^glises  admet* 
taient  encore  ces  deux  ouvrages  dans  le  Canon,  ce  qui 
avait  eu  lieu  depuis  la  fin  du  Second  Si^cle.       Ces 
memes  ouvrages  se  trouvent  egalement  au  nombre  des 
Livres  Canoniques  dans  le  vieux  catalogue  du  Codex 
Claromontanus,  dont  la  redaction  parait  remonter  au 
Troisi^me  Sidcle.     Ce  catalogue  de  meme  qu'Eusdbe 
y  ajoute  encore  TApocalypse  de  S.  Pierre  et  les  Actes 
de  S.  Paul.      Or   il  est  fort  probable  que  ces   deux 
ouvrages  ont  aussi  tenu  place  dans  le  MS.  du  Sinai', 
Tun  entre  Tfipitre  de  S.  Barnab^  et  le  Pasteur,  oii  il 
manque  six  des  huit  feuillets  qui  forraent  un  cahier 
(quaternio),  Tautre  apres  le  Pasteur,  dont  la  derniere 
partie  a  p^ri  avec  ce  qui  suivait.     C'est  en  364,  au 
Concile  de  Laodicee,  que  T^^glise  se  pronon9a  pour 
la  premiere  fois  centre  la  Canonicit^  de  ces  ouvrages. 
On  pent  bien  retrouver  dans  un  MS.  Biblique  pos- 
t^rieur  a  cette  decision  de  I'figllse  quelques-uns  des 
anciens   Antilegomenes,  comme  le  prouve  I'exemple 
du  Codex  Alexandrinus,  k  la  fin  duquel  se  trouvent 
les  deux  Epitres  de  Clement ;  mais  un  manuscrit,  qui 
s'accorde  a  cet  egard  avec  Tusage  de  T^poque  d'Eu- 
s^be,  a  droit,  a  d^faut  de  preuve  du  contraire,  k  etre 
rapporte  k  cette  ^poque. 

Constantin.  Quand  Epiphane  6crivait  TAncoratus,  il  les  regardait 
comme  g^n6ralement  adopt^s,  et  Jer6me  (avant  la  fin  da  Quatricme 
Siecle)  les  a  m^me  places  dans  la  Vulgate.  Le  MS.  da  Vatican 
pr^sente  une  autre  distribution  du  texte.  qui  se  retrouve  dans  le  MS. 
palimpseste  de  S.  Luc  du  Huitieme  Siecle,  appartenant  a  la  bibliotbeque 
de  la  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  et  public  par  M.  Tregelles. 
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C*e8t  en  dernier  lieu  dans  le  texte  meme  de  notre 
manuscrit  que  nous  trouvons  des  preuves  qu'il  a  ^t^ 
ecrit  au  milieu  du  Quatrieme  Si^cle. 

L.es  onze  derniers  versets  de  TEvangile  de  S.  Marc 

etaient  omis    k  Tepoque  d'Eusebe  et   de  S.   Jerome 

dans  presque  tous  les  manuscrits   grecs  corrects   (ra 

<yow  tMCpififj  T&v   avTi/yp(ufxov  .  .  .  a^eSov  hf  arrraai  rois  dp- 

Ttrfp€ul>oi9 1    Euseb.   ad   Marin.,  '' omnes  Graeciee  libri 

psene  :"  Hieron.  ad  Hedib.).    Nous  possedons  aujour- 

d'hui  encore  plus  de  cinq  censt  manuscrits  grecs,  qui 

tous  contiennent  les  onze  derniers  versets  de  S.  Marc; 

il  n*y  a  que  le    MS.  du  Sinai  et   celui   du  Vatican 

qui  soient  d'accord  avec  les  manuscrits  d'Eusebe  pour 

les  omettre. 

Au  commencement  de  i'£p$tre  aux  i^phesiens  les 
manuscrits  grecs,  les  anciennes  versions  et  les  Peres 
de  r£glise  s'accordent  &  presenter   ces   mots:  ''aux 
saints  qui  sont  k  £ph^e"  {rots  ayiois  roif  ownv  €v  £^<ra>). 
S.  Jerome  ne  connait  aucune  variante,  de  sorte  qu'il 
ne  comprend  pas  meme  le  Commentaire  d'Orig^ne  qui 
presuppose  {'absence des  mots:  ''k  ifiphfese."  Orig^ne, 
de  son  cote,  ne  trouve  pas  dans  ses  manuscrits  les  mots : 
"  k  ifiph^e,"  non  plus  que  Marcion;  et  S.  Basile,  au  mi- 
lieu du  quatridme  si^le,  dit  expressement  qu'il  a  trouv^ 
d^andens  manuscrits  qui  ne  les  contenaient  pas.     Or 
le  MS.  du  Sinai  et  celiii  du  Vatican  s'accordent  seuls 
sur  ce  point  avec  les  andens  manuscrits  de  Basile.^® 

Matth.  XIII,  35,  les  manuscrits  portaient  au  Troi- 
sieme  Siecle  a  T^poque  de  Porphyre,  "par  le  Prophfete 
Isaie  ;"^^  la  meme  le^on  est  constatee  par  les  Homilies 

18  C'est-lk  rargument  principal  dont  Leonard  Hugs'est  servi  pour 
prouver  T&^e  du  MS.  Vatican. 

^^  Voyez  Hieron.  Breviar.  in  Psalm,  lxvii  :  Deniqueet  impius  ille 
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de  element  et  par  Eusebe.  Cette  le^on,  qui  contient 
une  erreur  de  fait,  se  retrouve  dans  le  MS.  du  Sinai, 
ainsi  que  dans  cinq  manuscrits  en  lettres  minuscules 
dont  le  texte  est  des  plus  remarquables,  tandis  qu'elle 
a  disparu  (Hier. :  ''  quod  quia  minime  inveniebatur 
in  Isaia,  arbitror  postea  a  prudentibus  viris  esse  sub- 
latum ")  dans  tons  les  autres  manuscrits  onciaux  et 
dans  tons  les  autres  documents  qui  sont  parvenus 
jusqu'a  nous. 

S.  Ambroise  nous  apprend  que  beaucoup  de  manus- 
crits grecs  de  son  temps  {**plerique  Graeci")  Luc  vji, 
35  portaient :  "  la  sagesse  est  justifi^  par  ses  oeuvres" 
{epytov)  au  lieu  de :  "par  ses  enfants"  (tgo/wv).  Au- 
jourd'hui  il  n'y  a  que  le  MS.  du  Sinai  qui  s'accorde 
avec  les  manuscrits  de  S.  Ambroise. 

Beaucoup  d 'autres  lemons  prouvent  avec  la  mfime  Evi- 
dence que  le  MS.  du  Sinai  rdpond  au  caractere  des  ma- 
nuscrits en  usage  au  Quatrieme  Si^cle.  Nous  sommes 
done  bien  fond^s  a  nous  servir  de  ce  fait  pour  appuyer 
les  autres  arguments  en  faveur  de  I'antiquite  du  MS. 
du  Sinai.  II  est  d'une  Evidence  incontestable  que  tous 
les  arguments  que  la  palEograpbie  et  la  critique  du 
texte  puissent  fournir,  concourent  de  la  mani^rela  plus 
frappante  a  en  prouver  la  haute  antiquity.  II  n'y  a  pas 
de  manuscrit,  pas  mdme  celui  du  Vatican,  qui  reunisse 
autant  de  preuves. 

Mais  nous  avons  encore  k  completer  nos  observa- 
tions sur  le  texte  de  notre  manuscrit.     Les  exemples 

Porphyrius  proponit  advereum  nos  hoc  ipsum  et  dicit :  Evange- 
lista  vester  Mattheeus  tam  imperitus  fuit  ut  diceret:  "quod  scrip- 
tum  est  per  Isaiam  prophetam :  Aperiam,"  etc.  Tout  ce  passage  est 
longuement  discat^  dans  notre  huiti^me  ^ition  du  N.  T.  fascic.  i, 
p.  75. 
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que  nous  venons  de  donner  sont  bien  insuffisants  pour 

en  faire  connsdtre  le  caract^re  general.    Rien  n'est  plus 

propre  h  en  faire  apprecier  la  vaieur  toute  sp^ciale  que 

Taccord  frappant  qu'il  presente  avec  le  plus  ancien  texte 

Italique,  qui  remonte  au  milieu  du  Deuxieme  Siecle. 

Get  accord,  qui  ne  se  retrouve  aujourd'hui  dans  au- 

eun  autre  manuscrit  purement  grec,  ainsi  qu  une  foule 

de  leyons  reconnues  par  les  plus  anciens  P^res  et  in- 

terpr^tes  du  Second  et  du  Troisieme  Siecle,  nous  am^ne 

a  la   conclusion  que  le  manuscrit  du  Sinai  renferme  un 

des  textes  les  plus  r^pandus  au  Second  Siecle.  Les  cat* 

Vigraphes  Alexaudrins,  par  leur  ignorance  du  Grec,  ont 

servi  k  conserver  presque  intact  le  texte  qu'ils  trou- 

vaient  dans  les  manuscrits  ant^rieurs  a  leur  epoque. 

C'est  k  ce  titre  que  le  manuscrit  du  Sinsa  va  consti- 

tuer  une  nouvelle  ere  pour  la  critique  du  texte  Apos- 

lolique.    11  nous  servira  k  r^tablir  le  texte  du  Second 

Siecle,  tel  qu'il  ^tait  en  usage  dans  bien  des  £glises 

de  ce  temps.^ 

^  Nous  renvoyons  tous  ceux  qui  s'int^ressent  k  suivre  rinflaence 
du  manascrit  du  Sinai'  sur  le  travail  de  la  critiqae,  k  notre  huitienie 
Edition  ("octava  critica  major")  du  Nouveau  Testament,  dont  le 
premier  fascicule  vient  de  paraitre.  Mais  nous  nous  empressons  de 
donner  tout  de  suite  une  petite  liste  des  passages  des  Svangiles, 
oil  ranthenticit^  du  texte  Sina'itique  nous  parait  ^vidente,  bien  que 
tous  les  autres  documents  Ini  soient  opposes  ou  qu'il  ne  soit  con- 
firmd  que  par  un  tr^-petit  nombre  d'autorit^s.  Matth.  iii,  14, 
o  8c  (sine  Iwavn/s)  SickcoXvcv  avrov,  Sinaiticus  a  prima  manu  cum 
solo  codice  Vaticano:  iii,  16,  av€»yfirp'av  (Vat.  rjv€fa)fi.)  sine  avna, 
Sinaiticus  cum  codice  Vaticano,  interpretibas  Sahidico,  Syro  Cure- 
toni,  Toletano,  Irenseo  ex  codd.  (Latinis)  omnibus  et  Hilario. 
Ibidem  nrcv/ia  ^tov^  pro  to  irv,  t<3v  0c.,  Sinaiticus  cum  Vaticano  solo  : 
V,  28,  €inJBvfj,rfa'(a  sine  avrqv  vel  avrrf^»  Sinaiticus  cum  minusculo- 
rum  codicum  uno,  Clemente,  Origene,  aliis :  vi,  33,  n/v  PcurtXeiav 
dine  additamento,  Sinaiticus  cum  Italae  codd.  daobus,  Speculo  (Au- 
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Nous  ne  sommes  pas  d'avis  qu'il  faille  pour  cette  res- 
tauration  se  passer  des  autres  documents  d'une  haute 

gustini),  Ettsebio  et  Pseadathanasio :  vii,  13,  omittit  17  wvk^  Sinai- 
tictiB  cam  Clemente,  Origene  et  codd.  Italse  aDtiqaiseimis :  tii.  18 
bis  cvcyicccy  pro  iroiciy,  Sinaiticus  cum  (Vat.  priore  tantum  loco)  He- 
racleone,  Origene,  Dialogo  contra  Marcionitas:  viii»  \2,  e^cXcixrovTat 
pro    iKfiXniOtyrovTai,    Sinaiticus   cum    Italae   codd.  plerisque,    Svro 
Curetoni  et  Peschittho,    Heradeone   et  Irena^) :  xi,  8,  c^A^rc ; 
a;y$pwrov  iBcty  cv  etc.,  pro  t(tiX$.  iSccy ;  avOpwumv  cv  etc.,  Sinaiticus 
solus.     Ibidem  cv  toc9  oocois  iw  paaik&ay  sine  €unv,  Sinaiticus  a 
prima  manu  cum  Vaticand  solo :  xiz,   1 8,  vouks  ;  tf^i^w  pro  Xcya 
aimi)  vouK,    Sinaiticus  cum   solo  codice  L.   Parisiensi :    xxii,   39, 
8€vr^>a  ofiouL  pro  Scvr^xn  8c  ofioui  (Vatican us  Scvrcpa  ofiouos),  Sinai- 
ticus solus :  Marc,  tii,  3,  wicKa  pro  wyfirf,  Sinaiticus  cum  Copto, 
Syro  posteriore,  Gotho  et  lAtinis  aliquot:  viii,  7,  koc  cvXoyn^as 
avra  vapctf^iccv  pro  kol  ravra  cvAoyTcras  ciircv  iropart^cvou  koi  aura 
(quse  verba  modis  diiodecim  fluctuant !),  Sinaiticus  solus.     Luc.  11, 
15,  cXaXow   Tpos  avrov  Xcyovrcs.  pro  cmtov   vpos  avrov,  Sinaiticus 
solus  (item  Vatic,  omisso  XcyoKrcs) :  xxiv,  51,  huarrj  av  ainwy,  omissis 
verbis  koi  ovc^cpcro  cis  top  ovpavov,  Sinaiticus  cum  Cantabrigiensi, 
Italee  codd.  antiquissimis  et  Augustino  :  Job.  i,  4,  {on;  eortv,  pro  iani 
rjvy  Sinaiticus  cum  Cantabrigiensi,   codicibus  apud  Origenem,  Va- 
lentinianis  apud  Irenaeum,  Naassenis  apud  Hippolytum,  item  inter- 
pret ibus  aliquot :  11,  3,  xai  ocyov  ovk  cixov  ore  crwereXeo^  o  ocvos  rov 
yofiov.  cira  Acyct,  pro  koi  vcrrcfn/cravro^  oivov  Xeyci,  Sinaiticus  cum 
Latinis  codd.  veterrimis,  iEtbiope  et  Syro  po&teriore  in  margine :  in, 
5,  rqv  /Sao-iAciav  rtuv  ovpavtov  pro  r.  /3.  rov  ®eov,  Sinaiticus  cum 
minusculis    aliquot,  Docetis   apud    Hippolytum,   Justino,  Origene, 
(ex  interprete),  aliis :  v,  2,  to  Xcyoficvov,  pro  ly  cn-iXcyo/tcn^,  Sinai- 
ticus solus  :  VI,  5 1  (o  apros  prsecedit),  ov  cyw  doNrcD  vn-cp  n;$  rov  icoc/m)!; 
£an^  17  aap(  fiov  cortv,  Sinaiticus  cum  Tertulliano  et  Speculo  (Aa- 
g^stini),  pro  ov  cyco  Swrta  17  <rap(  fiov  cortv  1^  cyti)  Soxno  (bsec  verba 
ip^  cyoi  Soxro)  plures  codd.  antiquissimi  omittunt)  virtp  rtf^  rov  Koafuw 
iiunfi :  VII,  8,  ovK  avafiaufoi,  pro  oviroi  avafi.,  Sinaiticus  cum  Canta- 
brigiensi, minusculis  sex,  iuterpretibus  multis  et    Porphyrio  (teste 
Hieronymo):  vit,   39,  ttyw/jm  sine   aytov  aut  ScSo/acvov,  Sinaiticus 
cum  K.  T.  minusculis  duobus.   Origeue  quater,  aliis:    vii,  22,  o 
Monxn^   pro  8ia  tovto  Mcovcn^s,  Sinaiticus  solus:  vii,  50|  ctircv  & 
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antiquity ;  iis  nous  aideront  au  oontraire,  tout  en  con- 
firmant  ratitorite  du  texte  Sin^tique,  a  le  purifier  de 
nombreuses  licences  de  copiste,  provenant  de  Tusage 
des  deux  premiers  Siecles.  Mais  nous  sommes  pleine- 
ment  convaincu  que  la  Providence,  en  transmettant  de 
nos  jours  au  Monde  Chretien  ce  trdsor,  cache  pendant 
tant  de  siecles  au  pied  du  Mont  Sinai',  a  voulu  que 
IIOU&  fassions  dans  Thistoire  critique  du  Texte  Sacre 
un  pas  immense  vers  la  vdrite. 

CONSTANTIN    TiSCHENDORF. 


Nous  ajoutons  k  ce  discours  deux  fac-sidiiles  de 
Toriginal.  L'un  (II.)  represente  un  des  restes  retires 
en  1861  par  TArchimandrite  Porfiri  de  la  vieille  reliure 
d*un  autre  manuscrit  grec  du  convent  de  Sainte-Cn- 
therine.     Le  texte  appartient  au  livre  des  Nombres. 

NucoSi/fios  irpos  avrovs,  omissis  verbis  quse  mire  fluctuant  et  ex  xix, 
39,  hue  illata  sunt,  o  cX^cov  irpoi  avrov  wpoT€pov,  Sinaiticus  solus. 
(U  va  saus  dire  que  le  faxneux  passage  de  ]a  femme  adult^re  manque 
compl^tement  dans  ]e  MS.  du  Sinai.  II  ne  se  trouve  dans  aucune 
de  mes  Mitions  critiques  du  Nouv.  Test,  depuis  1840.)  xiii,  10,  ovk 
€X€i  )(p€iav  vul^curOai  sine  additaroento,  Sinaiticus  cum  Italse  codicibus 
paucis  et  Origene  sexies  :  xix,  38,  rjXBov  ow  kcu  rfpav  avrov,  pro  i/X^cv 
ow  Kot  T)p€  TO  a-oi/jLa  Tov  I170-0V  (Vat.  avrov  pro  tov  Iitcov),  Sinaiticus 
cam  Latinis  antiquissimis,  Sahidico  et  Syro  Hierosolymitano :  xxi, 
25.  omittit  versum  Smaiticus  a  prima  manu  solus. 
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Voyez  le  v.  chap,  vers  26-30.  L'autre  fac-simile  (I) 
est  pris  de  la  fin  du  livre  d'Esther,  qui  est  soivie  de 
la  note  du  Septi^me  Sitele  relative  k  rezemplaire  de 
Pamphile  le  Martyr.  Voici  le  texte  entier  de  cette 
curiease  note  (voyez  la  traduction  plus  haut,  page  16), 
dont  le  fac-simile  ne  contient  que  la  premiere  partie : 


avrefikffffff  irpos  iraXcuw 
rarov  Xiav  am-typa^op 

h€iu>p0f»fJL€POV  X^H^ 

rov  aytov  fuiprrvpos  vtifA 
^iKjov'  irpof  he  t»^  reXci 
rov  auTov  iraXaiayrarov 
fiifiktov  oirep  apxfv  /iev 
€ix^  O'iro  rff9  trpamjs 
r»p  fiaaiXeumf'  e^s  Se 
Tiyv  eaSffp  eXriyep'  roi 
avTff  rts  €P  wKarci  iSid^ 
X^^p09  tmoatffieimais^  rov 
avrov  fiaprvpos  imeteeiro 
€j(pvaa  ovrms : 

fA€r€\fJfMf>0ff  KOI  Bu>p 

090071  m'pos  ra  e^arrXa 
mpvf€vov9  vir  avrov  hi 
op0c»/jL€va'  avroivivos 
ofioKoyfirqs  avrefiaXe' 
nraiJL^>iKo9  htop0oM^a  ro 

r€V)(p9  €V  Tq  ^vkOKT)' 

hia  rtfp  rov  0v  iroTCkrf 
tccu  xapip  fcai  TrXarva/JLo' 
Ktu  €iy€  firi  fiapv  uirei 
rovrta  to>  avrvypa^ 
iraparrXfifTiov^  evpeip 


mes  o  eomdUan 
est. 


^  0  ex  «  oorreetum 
est. 

"fumvu  onrec- 
tumest 


*  -trtoF  correctum 
est  ex  -vwv. 
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avTVfpa^v  ov  paJBiov  >  — 
>>>  —  >>>  —  >>>  — 

Bi€(fta>vif  Se  ro  avro  *  8ie. 

irciKauoTaTov  fiifiXuf 

irpo9  ToBe  ro  reu^os 

€19  TIVC^  KVpUL  OPOUOTa  *  "^"^  ."""^^  ?<>•*•- 

'^  tenore    ex    to 

>>.>  —  >>> >>> foctmneBt. 
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ASSYRIAN  TRANSLATIONS. 

BT   H.    F.   TALBOT,    V.P.R.S.L. 

(Read  June  7th.  1865.) 

A  BATTLE  SCENE,  IN  THE  BRITISH   MQSEUJI 

I  WILL  here  consider  a  short  inscriptioa  which  is 
on  a  great  battle  scene  between  Ashurbanipalj 
Tivumman,  king  of  the  Susians,  which  adorns  tbi 
lery  of  the  British  Museum,  and  which,  it  is 
probable,  has  preserved  to  us  a  real  anecdote  of  1 
battle. 

The  king  of  the  Susians  is  drawing  his  bow,  and  I 
the  same  time  arresting  a  spear  which  an  Assyria 
warrior  is  aiming  at  him.  By  his  side  kneels  Tarit 
his  son,  who  has  just  been  struck  by  an  arrow  in  tbi$ 
which  was  perhaps  his  first  and  last  battle. 

Over  their  heads  is  this  short  inscription : — 


Tivumman     as    miyuk 
bilemi 

ana  tar-su  ikbu 
Ssulie  kirn  ! 


Tivumman  with  a  stern 
reproof 
.said  to  his  son, 

"  Never  mind   the  ar- 
row 1" 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  youth  had  uttered 
a  cry  of  pain. 

When  I  first  noticed  this  inscription,  now  several 
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years  ago,  1  was  greatly  in  doubt  what  the  king's  speech, 
of  two  words  only,  could  possibly  import.  But  we 
now  see  that  it  is  in  all  probability  the  brief  record  of 
a  warlike  exclamation,  which  must  have  been  heard 
by  many  of  the  surrounding  combatants,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  King  Ashurbanipal  too  remarkable  to  be  lost. 

The  word  ssulie  is  the  Heb.  rho  contempsit,  spre- 
vit,  vilipendit,  etc.  etc. 

Miyuky  reproachful ;  a  participial  adjective  from  the 
Hebrew^  verb  tl2\  in  Aphel  nail*,  increpavit,  repre- 
bendit,  corripuit,  castigavit.     (Buxtorf,  p.  950.) 

Gesenius  quotes  the  substantive  rP31D,  reprehensor. 

Bilemi  is  a  command,  or  something  said  with  firm- 
ness or  severity.  The  word  occurs  frequently.  Its 
root  is  probably  the  Hebrew  371-  We  find  in  Buxtorf 
apparently  the  word  itself,  na^72,  dominium  quo  sub- 
diti  constringuntur  et  coercentur  ut  sint  obedientes. 

In  an  inscription  of  Darius  we  find  Bilemi  altakan, 
I  gave  a  command  ;  I  made  a  decree.  We  must  not, 
however,  suppose  that  the  Susian  king  spoke  in  the 
Assyrian  language.  His  words,  of  course,  have  been 
translated  by  the  sculptor  of  the  bas-relief. 

In  another  part  of  this  large  sculptured  slab  we  find 
the  tragical  conclusion  of  the  battle.  Assyrian  soldiers 
are  there  represented  as  slaying  King  Tivumman  with 
a  mace,  and  cutting  off*  the  head  of  the  youthful  Tariti. 
This  apparent  difference  in  their  fate  was,  however, 
adopted  on  artistic  grounds,  to  avoid  monotony ;  for 
Tivumman's  head  was  cut  off"  afterwards,  and  borne 
swiftly  in  a  chariot  from  the  field  of  battle,  to  be  sent 
to  Nineveh.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  king  is  very 
plainly  dressed,  while  his  son  wears  a  royal  garment, 
with  a  handsome  fringe  to  it.     Tliis  again  is  surely 
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the  representation  of  an  actual  fact,  for  in  a  fancy  pic- 
ture it  would  not  have  been  so  represented. 

Over  this  tragical  scene  is  written  an  inscription  of 
six  lines  : — 


1.  Tivumman  sar 
Nuvaki  sha  as  takhazi 
danni 

2.  ilkhutsu,  Tariti  tar- 
su  zakru 

3.  (...)    tzu    izbatu, 
ana  batzu  arkunish 


4.  innabtu, 
kireb  kishti. 


ikhlubu 


5.    As   mati    Ashur 
Ishtar  halul  sunuti, 


u 


6.  reshdu-sun 
mikhrat  akhati. 


kutsi 


l^vumman,  king  of  the 
Susians,  who  in  a  great 
battle 

was  overthrown,  and 
Tariti  his  gallant  son 

fled  for  their  lives,  and 
into  a  marsh,  for  a  long 
distance 

they  escaped ;  and  hid 
themselves  among  the 
thorns. 

But  by  the  grace  of 
Ashur  and  Ishtar  I  disco- 
vered them, 

and  I  cut  off  their  heads 
by  the  side  of  one  another. 


Ilkhutsu,  he  was  overthrown  or  utterly  defeated: 
from  the  Heb.  ^^^7,  lakhatSy  afflixit,  etc.  etc.  The 
first  syllable  is  e/f,  which  sometimes  sounded  t7,  as  in 
the  phrase,  il  sha  as  tami  pani — more  than  in  former 
days. 

Zakru  is  a  doubtful  reading,  the  word  being  much 
defaced  on  the  stone.  The  epithet  zakru  is  applied  to 
Belibus  in  Bellino,  line  14,  where  he  is  called  miranu 
zakru,  a  gallant  young  man. 

Line  3,  "  they  fled  for  their  lives."  In  another  part 
of  the  sculpture  their  flight  is  represented.  The  king 
is  running  fast,  and  dragging  his  wounded  son  by  the 
arm. 
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The  first  sign  in  line  3  I  am  rather  doubtful  of.     It 
has  two  small  vertical  strokes  added,  which  usually  de- 
notes some  members  of  the  human  body,  as  the  two  eyes, 
ears,  hands,  feet,  etc.     Here  it  may  mean  the  legs. 
They  took  to  their  legs  (we  should  say  their  heels). 
JTjsbatu  frequently  means  "they  took." 
The  sense  appears  to  be  that  they  fled  for  their  lives. 
Satzu,  a  marsh  ;  Heb.  PHD  and  yi.     This  word  is 
well  known  from  the  inscription  of  Esarhaddon,  and  his 
campaign  in  the  marsh  country  of  Lower  Chaldaea. 

Arkunish,  to  a  great  distance  ;  from  the  Chald.  aria^ 
n3*lM,  longitudo,  which  is  from  the  root  "JIM,  longus. 
Assyrian  adverbs  generally  end  in  ish^  but  sometimes 
in  nishy  as  abubish  and  abubanish, 

Ikhlubu,  they  hid  themselves.  From  the  Heb.  TpTl. 
Kishti,  thorns  ;  from  the  Heb.  U^p,  fcwteim,  thorns, 
Ex.  xxii.  6.  From  the  root  TySp,  to  cut.  This  explana- 
tion of  the  passage,  that  the  defeated  monarch  and  his 
son  hid  themselves  among  the  thorns,  is  entirely  due 
to  Dr.  Hincks,  who  published  it  some  years  ago. 

As  mati  Ashur  appears  to  me  to  mean  nutu  divino ; 
from  the  Heb.  verb  lOTO,  nutare.  Therefore,  as  mati 
Ashur  would  be  **  by  the  grace,  or  gracious  consent,  of 
Ashur.'*  Compare  the  Homeric  vevae  Kpovuov.  But 
since  the  preposition  as  is  frequently  exchanged  for  in, 
of  the  same  meaning,  perhaps  it  had  sometimes  the 
phonetic  value  of  in.  In  that  case,  line  5  would  com- 
mence inuti  Ashur ^  by  the  grace  of  Ashur.  Heb.  ppf, 
gratia. 

Halul,  I  discovered  ;  Heb.  '^'^n,  aperuit ;  from  root 
711,  aperuit ;  whence  p7n,  a  window. 

Reshdu,  their  heads.  This  word  is  defaced,  but  may 
be  traced  with  certainty. 

VOL.  VIII.  R 
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Kutsi^  I  cut  off ;  Heb.  nsp,  to  cut  off. 
Mikhrat  aJchati^  by  the  side  of  one  another.      This 
translation  also  is  due  to  Dr.  Hincks. 


THE  INSCRIPTION  OF  KHAMMURABI. 

Khammurabi  was  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Proto- 
Chaldaean  dynasty.     He  reigned  at  a  very  early  epoch, 
the  date  of  which  cannot  as  yet  be  exactly  detenoined. 
His  tablets   are  written  in  a  non-Semitic  language, 
which  has  been  called  the  Accadian  or  Proto-Chal- 
daean.     Of  this,  only  a  small  part  has  hitherto  been 
deciphered.     But,  by  a  fortunate  discovery,  a  tablet  of 
this  king  has  recently  come  to  light,  written  in   the 
Babylonian  language ;  and  though  somewhat  archaic 
in  its  idiom,  yet,  on  the  whole,  wonderfully  resem- 
bling what  was  spoken  many  centuries,  or  perhaps 
a  thousand  years  afterwards. 

I  attempted  a  version  of  this  remarkable  inscription 
in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society'  (vol. 
XX.  p.  445),  accompanied  by  some  very  brief  notes. 
But  since  my  translation  was  published,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  M.  Menant's  work,  *  Inscriptions  de 
Hammourabi,  roi  de  Baby  lone,  traduites  et  public 
avec  un  commentaire  k  I'appui,  par  M.  Joachim 
M^nant '  (Paris,  1863).  This  work  is  accompanied  by 
facsimiles  of  the  inscriptions,  on  consulting  which  I 
see  that  some  of  the  complicated  hieratic  signs  have 
not  exactly  the  form  which  I  supposed,  and  there- 
fore my  transliteration  requires  in  some  places  to  be 
amended.     M.  M^nant's  commentary  throws  consi- 
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derable  light  upon  the  inscription,  and  moreover  Mr. 
N^orris  has  had  the  goodness  to  give  me  his  opinion 
respecting  several  passages,  which  has  tended  much  to 
elucidate  them.     I  am  therefore  now  enahled  to  offer  a 
considerably  amended  translation,  and  I  believe  there 
are  at  present  very  few  words  or  phrases  which  re- 
main doubtful.     Mr.  Norris  thinks  that  the  final  tm, 
w^hich  is  frequent  in  this  inscription,  expresses  in  all 
cases  what  Oppert  calls  the  mimmation,  and  that  it 
was  an  archaic  form  of  speech,  afterwards  disused.     I 
have  followed  him  in  this  suggestion,  which  seems  to 
bave  much  to  recommend  it. 

I  think  the  inscription  may  be  read  nearly  as  fol- 
lows. The  general  sense  of  it  remains  the  same ; 
the  alterations  only  affect  some  of  the  subordinate 
phrases. 

Column  I. 

1.  Khammurabi  Khammurabi 

2.  sar  dalu  the  exalted  king, 

3.  sar  Babilu  the  king  of  Babylon, 

4.  sar  mustishimi  the  king  renowned 

5.  kibrati  arbaim  throughout  the  world. 

Observations. 

Dalu  may  be  the  Chald.  ^1,  elevatus  (Schindler, 
389),  e.g.  in  Isaiah  xxxviii.  14,  elevati  sunt  (iSl) 
oculi  mei  ad  excelsum. 

Mustishimi  may  be  an  ishtaphel  participle,  from 
ytStff  renown. 

Line  5  means  literally  "  the  four  regions,"  which  I 

think  signify  the  four  cardinal  points,  i.  e.  the  whole 

world. 

R  2 
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6.  Kasit  saniti 

7.  Marduk; 

8.  ship  mutib 

9.  libbi-su  anaku. 


Conqueror  of  the  ene- 
mies 
of  Marduk ; 

the  king  closely  united 
to  his  hearty  am  I. 


In  line  8,  M.  M^nant  reads  rihu,  king,  because  the 
symbol  is  so  explained  on  a  tablet.  This  is  not  very 
material;  rihu  is  Semitic  {Tiyn,  rexit),  while  proba- 
bly ship  is  its  equivalent  in  the  Proto-Chaldsean  lan- 
guage. 


10.  Ninu  II  u  Bel 

11.  nisi  Sumirim 
.  12.  u  Akkadim 

13.  ana    bellim    iddi- 
nunu ; 

14.  Tsirra  zina 

15.  ana  gati-ya 

16.  umallu. 


The  favour  of  God  and 
Bel 

the  people  of  Sumir 

and  Accad 

gave  unto  my  govern- 
ment : — 

Their  celestial  weapons 

unto  my  hand 

they  gave. 


It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  //  placed  by  itself, 
as  in  line  10,  denoting  the  Supreme  Being.  Thus, 
we  find  persons  spoken  of  as  "  serving  God  and  the 


King.*' 


Line  14  speaks  of  ^*  their  celestial  weapons :"  among 
these  were  "  the  sceptre  of  justice,"  which  Nebo  gave 
to  every  good  king,  etc.  etc. 


17.  Nahar  Khammurabi 

18.  nukhu's  nisi 

19.  babilat  mie  kanik 


The  river  Khammurab 
(as  the  people  call  it) 
a  canal   of  mingled 
waters 
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20.  ana  nisi  Sumirim  for  the  people  of  Sutnir 

21.  u  Akkadim  and  Accad 

22.  lu-akhri.  I  dug. 

The  only  difficulty  of  this  passage  lies  in  the  ex- 
pr-ession  nukhus  nisi.  M.  M^nant  translates  it  bonheur 
des  hommes.  In  order  to  support  this,  he  quotes  the 
ta^lilet  of  Hamadan,  in  ivhich  the  following  phrase  oc- 
curs in  praise  of  Oromasdes : — ska  gahhi  nukhsu  ana 
TLvsi  iddinnu,  "  who  gives  every  kind  of  prosperity  to 
men." 

The  word  nukhsu  also  means  prosperity  in  this  in- 
scription of  Khammurabi,  Col.  II.  line  7. 

But  to  this  translation  I  object,  that  many  passages 
prove  that  nukhsu  signifies  sunshine^  and  that  it  only 
means  prosperity  by  a  metaphor.  Now  such  a  meta- 
phor would  be  entirely  misplaced  if  applied  to  a  canal. 
To  call  a  canal  ''  the  sunshine  of  men"  would  be 
quite  a  solecism.  Moreover,  I  think  that  the  termina- 
tion ihus  cannot  be  that  of  a  noun  substantive  in  the 
accusative  case,  answering  to  felicitatem. 

Now  we  find  here  and  there  in  the  inscriptions,  and 
on  the  whole  pretty  frequently,  after  an  unusual  word 
the  parenthetic  phrase  "  as  they  say,"  or  "  as  they 
call  it." 

Here  such  a  parenthesis  seems  very  appropriate. 
The  King  says,  '*  I  dug  the  canal  called  Kharamu- 
rabi  river."  The  very  circumstance  of  its  bearing  his 
own  name,  rendered  some  such  remark  requisite. 

When  the  pronoun  su  follows  a  verb  ending  in  u, 
it  very  frequently  drops  its  vowel  and  coalesces  with 
the  verb  ;  thus,  for  example,  amnu,  1  counted,  makes 
amnus,  I   counted  it.      I'his  form  I  generally  write 
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amnus.     This  contraction  arises  from  m  being  an  ea- 
clitic,  and  having  no  accent  of  its  own,  in  fact  mer- 
ging in  the  verb  when  persons  were  speaking  rapidly. 
These  remarks  having  been  premised,  I  traaslate 
nukkua  nm,  ''  men  call  it ''  or  ''  so  men  call  it"     And 
since  my  translation  was  first  printed,  I  have  found  two 
examples  of  the  verb  nukhaj  to  declare.      The  first  of 
them  is  in  an  inscription  of  Esarhaddon,  published 
in  the  British  Museum  volume,  pi.  50,  Col.  II.  1.  15, 
8hurrish  libba-su  inukhu,   *'  He  clearly  declared    his 
will."     The  other  example  is  from  the  same  inscrip- 
tion. Col.  III.  6,  ana  nuihi  libbi  iluti-ka  rabti^  ''  by  the 
declared  will  of  thy  great  divinity;"  where  nukhu  is  an 
adjective. 

23.  Kishadi-sha  kilalin         Its   banks,   which   had 

fallen  in, 

24.  ana  mirishim  lutir,         in  my  piety  I  restored  ; 


25. 

karie  ashnan 

new    supporting    walls 
(or  embankments) 

26. 

lu-astappak, 

I  heaped  up : 

27. 

mie  daruti 

perenni^  waters 

28. 

ana  nisi  Sumirim 

for  the  people  of  Sumir 

29. 

u  Akkadim 

and  Accad 

30. 

lu-askun. 

I  provided. 

Ana  mirishim  appears  to  mean  piously.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  the*  phrase  again,  on  the  reverse  of 
Sargina's  slabs,  where  he  says:  The  worship  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  in  my  piety  I  restored  {in  mirishi-ya 
ushatiru)  mere  grandly  than  in  the  days  of  any  former 
king. 

Column  II. 

1.  Nisi  Sumirim  The  people  of  Sumir 
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2.  u  Akkadim  and  Accad 

3.  kali-sun  (...)  all  of  them,  in  general 
a^pkhati  assemblies 

4.  lu-pakhir.  I  passed  in  review. 

It  seems  plain  that  the  king  is  speaking  of  a  iravn- 
yvpis,  or  general  assembly  ;  but  several  words  are 
doabtful. 

In  line  3  I  read  kali-sun,  and  not  nisi-suny  because 
the  phrase  nisi  .  .  .  kali-sun  upakhir  is  so  commonly 
found  in  other  inscriptions,  but  never,  as  I  believe, 
nisi  .  .  .  nisi-sun,  etc.,  which  seems  a  solecism.     Then, 

the  first  sign  ^I   is  frequently  used  for  kal,  Heb. 

*73,  omnis,  in  this  very  phrase ;  and   the  last  sign, 

^T>—  is  often  used  for  U. 

The  fifth  sign  in  this  line,  according  to  M.  M^nant, 
occurs  nowhere  else.  I  suspect  that  it  means  a  general 
assembly. 

Apkhati  refers  most  probably  to  a  national  census 
or  enumeration  of  the  people.  This  will  appear  from 
the  following  remarks : — 

TpQ  signifies  in  Hebrew  lustravit ;  censuit  populum. 
Those  who  came  to  the  census  were  called  the  pakudim 
CrnnpD  (Gesen.  835).  E.  g.  Saul,  1pS'>  (numeravit) 
populum.  npD,  (numerate)  populum,  ut  sciam  nu- 
merum  populi.  These  examples  are  from  the  book 
of  Samuel. 

5.  Mirita  u  maskita  Sights  and  shows 

6.  lu-askun  sinasim.  I  ordained  every  year. 

As  the  Hebrew  adverb,  DOV,  yomim,  means  **  every 
day,*'  I  conjecture   that  sinasim   may  mean  **  every 
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year,"  from  TiyOf,  a  year, — unless  it  be  rather  the 
Hebrew  iS^rQUfy  sinatim,  "every  second  year"  C^fese- 
nius,  biennium), 

7.  in  niikhsim  u  kanik  In  prosperity  and  io  ad- 

versity 

8.  lu-eri  sinati ;  I  watched  over  them.  ; 

9.  subat  nikhiti  And  in  peaceful  dwell- 

ings 
10.  lu-shasib  sinati.  [caused  them  to  dv^ell. 

Here  we  have  the  word  nukhsu,  prosperity,  as  in  the 
tablet  of  Ramadan  already  quoted.  Kanik  appears  to 
be  adversity  or  humiliation,  from  Heb.  3^313,  humilis 
fuit,  fractus  est,  depressus  est  animus,  etc.,  in  which 
word  the  final  ^  may  have  had  the  force  of  ghain, 

Erif  I  watched  over.  This  verb  appears  to  be  the 
Heb.  "^jr,  vigilavit  (a  remark  which  I  owe  to  Mr.  Norris). 
E,  g.  in  Cant.  v.  2,  "  1  sleep,  but  my  heart  wakes,"  ly. 

Nikhiti,  tranquil,  peaceful,  Heb.  JlTO,  quies;  from 
root  ma,  quiescere.  This  explanation  is  due  to  M. 
M^nant,  p.  56.  A  very  similar  passage  occurs  in  Tig- 
lath  Pileser,  Col.  VII.  33  (see  the  British  Museum 
volume,  pi.  15),  where  he  says  that  he  loved  the  as- 
semblies of  his  people  :  Ammat  nisi-ya  ukhih  ;  where 
ammat  is  from  the  Heb.  ay,  congregavit,  and  as  a 
substantive  popuUis ;  and  uihib,  from  the  verb  3^n, 
amavit.  And  he  then  adds,  that  he  caused  them  to 
dwell  in  peaceful  dwellings,  supta  nHhita  tishasib 
sunuti ;  which  four  words  are  found  in  our  present 
inscription,  subat  nikhiti  lu-shasib  sinati. 

So  great  a  resemblance  might  lead  one  to  the  sup- 
position   that    Khammurabi   was   contemporary    with 
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Tiglath  Pileser. 
B.C.  1120. 

11.  ninumi-8u 


In  that  case  his  epoch  would  be  about 


12. 
13. 

!4. 
anaku. 


Khamniurabi 
sar  dalu 

il  rabrab 


migir 


by  his  favour  (viz.  that 
of  Marduk,  see  line  17) 
Khainmurabi 
the  exalted  king 
the  Tvorshipper   of  the 
supreme  deity,  I  am. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  why  I  cannot  concur  with 
Menaiit  and  Oppert,  who  render  ninumi  by  "  nous 
disons  ceci ;"  nor  with  other  inquirers,  who  render  it 
**  see  now  !"  It  is  evident  that  **  nous  disons  "  might 
commence  any  subject,  and  might  be  followed  by  any 
manner  of  sentence  ;  and  as  ninumi  occurs  frequently, 
we  should  assuredly  find  various  phrases  following  it. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  always  followed  by  the  name 
of  some  deity  who  has  honoured  or  befriended  the 
king  «vho  speaks.  On  the  other  hand,  I  helieve  that 
my  explanation  of  ninu  (favour)  suits  every  passage  in 
which  the  word  occurs,  besides  which,  there  is  a  verb 
iintnu,  "I  showed  him  favour  or  grace.'* 


15.  in  emukin 

According  to  the  omens 

16.  gashrati 

astrological 

17.  sha  Marduk 

which  Marduk  gave  to 

iddinam 

me. 

19.  Kar  tsiram 

a  lofty  Citadel 

1 9.  in  ebiri  rabuti 

on   a   high    mound   of 

earth 

20.  sha  risha-sun 

whose  summits 

21.  kima  ssatuim  elia 

rose  up  like  mountains, 

22.  in  resh  nahal  Kham- 

on  the  bank  of  Kham- 

murabi 

murabi  river 
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23.  nukhu's  nisi  (as  people  call  it) 

24.  lu-ebus.  I  built. 

Gashrati,  astrological.  From  the  Chaldee  gazrin, 
p^U,astrologi:  aruspices.  This  phr^Lse^emuHnffashrati, 
is  found  also  in  Sargon's  inscriptions. 

Mhiri.  Heb.  "^Dy,  terra ;  argilla ;  agger  (Gesenius). 
Hence  it  signified  a  mound  of  clay. 

Ssatuim  may  be  a  plural  noun.  M^nant  translates 
*'  comme  une  montagne."  A  similar  passage  occurs 
in  the  Phillipps  cylinder,  where  the  summits  of  the 
Imgur  Bel  temple  at  Babylon  are  said  to  be  Hma 
ssatu. 

25.  Kar  suati  That  Citadel 

26.  Kar  ummu  banitti  ''  the  citadel  of  the  mo- 

ther who  bore  me 

27.  abim  alidi-ya  ''  and   the  father   who 

begot  me  " 

28.  ana  sumbu  lu-abbi.         conjointly  I  named. 

In  line  27,  Menant  places  the  word  pi  after  alnm. 
But  as  this  troubles  the  sense,  and  as  he  says  (p.  63) 
that  in  this  portion  of  the  inscription  ''  le  texte  est  de 
plus  en  plus  altere^^^  I  understand  that  the  word  pi  is 
merely  conjectural,  especially  as  the  sign  W7?i,  which  is 
immediately  over  it,  is,  he  says,  entirely  effaced. 

In  line  28,  I  believe  I  have  made  an  important 
amelioration.  The  king  says,  I  gave  to  the  citadel  a 
double  name :  I  called  it  '*  the  fortress  of  my  mother  " 
and  "of  my  father,"  ana  sumbu,  conjointly.  This 
word  occurs  on  the  cylinder  of  Sargina,  where  that 
monarch  explains  his  name  to  mean  "  the  guardian 
king,"  and  says,  "  quod  nomen  conjunxerunt  mecum 
Dii  magni :"  sumu-ya,  sha  sumbu  inni  Hi  Rabi. 
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29.  in  Ri  ummu  banit  ia  the  holy  name  of  Ri, 

the  mother  who  bore  me, 

30.  abim  pi  alidi-ya  and  of  the  father  who 

begot  me, 

3 1 .  in  kibrati  during  long  ages 

32.  lu-shaib  !  may  it  last ! 

The  construction  of  lines  29,  30,  is  in  piRi  ummu, 
etc.  (in  nomine  matris  meae  Ri,  etc.). 

The  difficulties  which  M.  M^nant  encounters  in  this 
final  passage,  disappear  completely  the  moment  it  is 
understood  that  the  king  is  not  speaking  of  his  real 
father  and  mother,  but  of  the  god  Marduk  and  the 
goddess  Ri,  whom  he  calls  his  father  and  mother, 
according  to  a  fantastic  custom  of  which  the  inscrip- 
tions offer  many  examples.  Thus  Ashurbanipal  calls 
Nebo  and  Tasmita  his  father  and  mother,  by  whom  he 
was  educated  (see  Oppert,  '  Expedition  Scientifique  en 
M^sopotamie').  In  the  inscription  of  Khammurabi, 
which  M^nant  calls  No.  2,  which  is  in  the  Proto- 
Chaldaean  language,  the  chief  objects  of  the  king's 
worship  are  still  Marduk  and  Ri ;  see  especially  lines  1 , 
12,  14. 

Therefore  the  translation  of  the  whole  will  stand  as 
follows : — 

Column  I. 

Khammurabi  the  exalted  king,  the  king  of  Babylon, 
the  king  renowned  throughout  the  world  :  Conqueror 
of  the  enemies  of  Marduk  ;  and  the  King  closely  united 
to  his  heart,  am  I.  The  favour  of  God  and  Bel  gave 
the  people  of  Sumir  and  Accad  unto  my  government. 
Their  celestial  weapons  unto  my  hand  they  gave. 
The  river  Khammurabi  (as  the  people  call  it),  a  canal 
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of  mingled  waters,  I  dug  for  the  people  of  Sumir  and 
Accad.  Its  banks,  which  had  fallen  in,  in  my  piety 
I  restored  :  new  supporting  walls  I  heaped  up,  and 
perennial  waters  for  the  people  of  Sumir  and  Accad 
I  provided. 

Column  II. 

The  people  of  Sumir  and  Accad,  all  of  them,  in 
general  assemblies  I  passed  in  review.  Sights  and 
shows  I  ordained  every  year.  In  prosperity  and  in 
adversity  I  watched  over  them,  and  in  peaceful  dwell- 
ings I  caused  them  to  dwell. 

By  the  favour  of  Marduk,  I  am  Khammurabi  the 
exalted  king,  the  worshipper  of  the  supreme  deity. 

According  to  the  prosperous  omens  which  Marduk 
gave  to  me,  I  built  a  lofty  Citadel  on  a  high  mound  of 
earth  whose  towers  rose  up  like  mountains,  on  the 
bank  of  Khammurabi  river  (as  the  people  call  it). 
That  Citadel  I  named  ''the  fortress  of  Ri-Marduk," 
thus  uniting  the  names  of  the  Mother  who  bore  me, 
and  the  Father  who  begot  me.  In  the  holy  name  of 
Ri,  the  mother  who  bore  me,  and  of  the  father  who 
begot  me,  during  long  ages  may  it  last ! 
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I  propose  here  to  translate  a  portion  of  the  Tablet 
marked  162,  and  also  130  a  and  b.  It  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  singular  things  contained  in  these  ancient 
records,  many  of  which  we  may  hope  will  become  in- 
telligible as  Science  advances. 
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The  object  or  purport  of  the  present  tablet  is  very 
doubtful  for  more  than  one  reason.  In  the  first  place, 
X  have  not  seen  the  original  tablet,  but  only  a  pho- 
tograph of  it  kindly  presented  by  the  Trustees ;  and 
though  one  half  of  the  tablet  is  given  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  be  in  general  easily  legible,  the  reverse 
half  is  considerably  out  of  focus,  so  that  a  haze  enve- 
lops the  writing.  If  1  should  have  an  opportunity  at 
a  future  time  of  inspecting  the  original  tablet,  and 
any  further  details  are  found  to  be  legible,  I  will  lay 
before  the  Society  an  additional  note  respecting  them. 
Another  cause  of  the  obscurity  of  this  tablet  is, 
that  the  commencement  of  it  is  fractured  and  lost,  so 
that  the  reader  finds  himself  launched  at  once  in  me- 
dias  res,  without  knowing  what  may  have  preceded. 
As  far  as  I  can  conjecture  the  purport  of  the  tablet,  it 
is  this  : — Some  queen  or  princess,  probably  the  queen 
of  Ashurbanipal,  desired  to  borrow  the  ancient  jewels 
of  the  goddess  Ishtar,  but  with  what  view  I  know  not. 
However  that  may  be,  it  appears  that  on  this  occasion 
there  was  a  very  solemn  religious  ceremony,  which  is 
described  with  the  utmost  precision  in  seven  clauses 
of  six  lines  each.  On  the  other  side  of  the  tablet  we 
find  that  the  jewels  were  faithfully  restored,  with  equal 
solemnity  ;  and  this  second  ceremony  is  also  described 
in  seven  clauses. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  inscription  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Phillips  cylinder,  col.  2,  1.  50)  which  throws 
some  light  on  the  subject  of  this  tablet.  I  have  trans- 
lated it  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society.  It  states 
that  some  one,  probably  some  former  monarch,  had 
taken  the  jewels  of  Ishtar  and  had  omitted  to  restore 
them.     Nebuchadnezzar  repaired  this  neglect  of  his 
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6.  Kasit  saniti 

7.  Marduk; 

8.  ship  mutib 

9.  libbi-su  anaku. 


Conqueror  of  the  ene- 
mies 
of  Marduk ; 
the  king  closely  united 
to  his  heart,  am  I. 


In  line  8,  M.  M^nant  reads  riku,  king,  because  the 
symbol  is  so  explained  on  a  tablet.  This  is  not  very 
material;  rihu  is  Semitic  {T^)n,  rexit),  while  proba- 
bly ship  is  its  equivalent  in  the  Proto-Chaldsean  lan- 
guage. 


10. 

Ninu  11  u  Bel 

The  favour  of  God  and 
Bel 

11. 

nisi  Sumiriui 

the  people  of  Sumir 

.  12. 

u  Akkadim 

and  Accad 

13. 

ana    bellim    iddi- 

gave  unto  my  govern- 

nunu 

'} 

ment  : — 

14. 

Tsirra  zina 

Their  celestial  weapons 

15. 

ana  gati-ya 

unto  my  hand 

16. 

umailu. 

they  gave. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  II  placed  by  itself, 
as  in  line  10,  denoting  the  Supreme  Being.  Thus, 
we  find  persons  spoken  of  as  "  serving  God  and  the 


King.'' 


Line  14  speaks  of  '*  their  celestial  weapons :"  among 
these  were  "  the  sceptre  of  justice,"  which  Nebo  gave 
to  every  good  king,  etc.  etc. 


17.  Nahar  Khammurabi 

18.  nukhu's  nisi 

19.  babilat  mie  kanik 


The  river  Khammurab* 
(as  the  people  call  it) 
a  canal   of  mingled 
waters 
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20.  ana  nisi  Sumirim  for  the  people  of  Sutnir 

21.  u  Akkadim  and  Accad 

22.  lu-akhri.  I  dug. 

The  only  difficulty  of  this  passage  lies  in  the  ex- 
pression nukhus  nisi.  M.  M^nant  translates  it  bonheur 
des  hommes.  In  order  to  support  this,  he  quotes  the 
tablet  of  Hamadan,  in  which  the  following  phrase  oc- 
curs in  praise  of  Oromasdes : — sha  gahhi  nuihsu  ana 
nisi  iddinnUy  '*  who  gives  every  kind  of  prosperity  to 
men." 

The  word  nukhsu  also  means  prosperity  in  this  in- 
scription of  Khammurabi,  Col.  II.  line  7. 

But  to  this  translation  I  object,  that  many  passages 
prove  that  nukhsu  signifies  sunshine^  and  that  it  only 
means  prosperity  by  a  metaphor.  Now  such  a  meta- 
phor would  be  entirely  misplaced  if  applied  to  a  canal. 
To  call  a  canal  ''the  sunshine  of  men"  would  be 
quite  a  solecism.  Moreover,  I  think  that  the  termina- 
tion khus  cannot  be  that  of  a  noun  substantive  in  the 
accusative  case,  answering  to  felicitatem. 

Now  we  find  here  and  there  in  the  inscriptions,  and 
on  the  whole  pretty  frequently,  after  an  unusual  word 
the  parenthetic  phrase  "  as  they  say,"  or  '*  as  they 
call  it." 

Here  such  a  parenthesis  seems  very  appropriate. 
The  King  says,  ''  I  dug  the  canal  called  Khammu- 
rabi river."  The  very  circumstance  of  its  bearing  his 
own  name,  rendered  some  such  remark  requisite. 

When  the  pronoun  su  follows  a  verb  ending  in  w, 
it  very  frequently  drops  its  vowel  and  coalesces  with 
the  verb  ;  thus,  for  example,  amnu,  I  counted,  makes 
amnus,  I   counted  it.      This  form  I  generally  write 
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3.  the  right  hand  of  the  priest  replaced 

4.  that  great  Ruby  upon  my  head. 

5.  Swear  by  the  deity  of  the  Queen  of  the  Earth 

6.  to  restore  again  her  jewels  ! 

Clause  2. 

1 .  The  second  time  I  deprived  her  of  an  ornament 

2.  came  off  the  earrings  of  her  ears  : 

3.  the  right  hand  of  the  priest  replaced 

4.  those  earrings  in  my  ears. 

5.  Swear  by  the  deity  of  the  Queen  of  the  Earth 

6.  to  restore  again  her  jewels  ! 

Clause  3. 

1 .  The  third  time  I  deprived  her  of  an  ornament 

2.  came  off  the  jewelled  necklace  of  her  neck  : 

3.  the  right  hand  of  the  priest  replaced 

4.  that  jewelled  necklace  on  my  neck. 

5.  Swear  by  the  deity  of  the  Queen  of  the  Earth 

6.  to  restore  again  her  jewels. 

Clause  4. 

1 .  The  fourth  time  I  deprived  her  of  an  ornament 

2.  came  off  the  small  lovely  gems  of  her  eyebrows. 

3.  the  right  hand  of  the  priest  replaced 

4.  those  lovely  gems  on  my  eyebrows, 

5.  Swear  by  the  deity  of  the  Queen  o^  the  Earth 
G.  to  restore  again  her  jewels  ! 

Clause  5. 

1 .  The  fifth  time  I  deprived  her  of  an  ornament 

2.  came  off  the  precious  mibu  stones  of  her  girdle 

3.  the  right  hand  of  the  priest  replaced 

4.  those  precious  mibu  stones  on  my  girdle. 
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5.   Swear  by  the  deity  of  the  Queen  of  the  Earth 
6     to  restore  again  her  jewels  ! 

Clause  6. 

1 .  The  sixth  time  I  deprived  her  of  an  6m&ment 

2.  came  oflFthe  gold  circlets  from  her  hands  and  feet : 

3.  the  right  hand  of  the  priest  replaced 

4.  those  gold  circlets  on  ray  hands  and  feet. 

5.  Swear  by  the  deity  of  the  Queen  of  the  Earth 

6.  to  restore  again  her  jewels  ! 

Clause  7. 

1 .  The  seventh  time  I  deprived  her  of  an  ornament 

2.  came  off  the  sparkling  gems  behind  her  neck  : 

3.  the  right  hand  of  the  priest  replaced 

4.  those  sparkling  gems  behind  my  neck. 

5.  Swear  by  the  deity  of  the  Queen  of  the  Earth 
(5.-  to  restore  again  her  jewels  ! 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  tablet, 
we^ shall  find  that  the  borrower  restored  the  ornaments, 
and  what  is  very  remarkable,  she  took  great  care  to 
restore  them  in  exactly  the  reverse  order.  That  is  to 
say,  she  first  restored  the  ornament  which  she  had 
borrowed  the  last;  and  so  on.  The  passage  stands 
as  follows,  just  the  conclusion  of  it  being  broken  ofi', 
which  I  have  supplied  within  brackets. 

Clause  1. 

1 .  I  adan  ushatzi  simat  tir-si 

2.  subibulti  sha  tsuri-sha. 

Clause  2. 

1 .  II  adan  ushatzi  simat  tir-si 

2.  shamir  idi-sha  u  ratti-sha. 

VOL.  VIII.  s 
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Clause  3. 

1.  Ill  adan  ushatzi  simat  tir-si 

2.  mibu  taktu  sba  kabalti  sha. 

•  Clause  4. 

1.  IV  adan  ushatzi  simat  tir-si 

2.  dudinati  sha  gab-sha. 

Clause  5. 

1 .  V  adan  ushatzi  simat  tir-si 

2.  abni  birakhi  sha  tik-sha. 

Clause  6. 

1 .  VI  adan  ushatzi  simat  tir-si 

2.  inzabati  sha  [uznu-sha]. 

Clause  7. 

1 .  VII  adan  ushatzi  simat  tir-si 

2.  haguraba  [sha  reshdii-sha]. 

Translation. 

Clause  I. 

1 .  The  first  time  I  took  off  one  of  her  ornaments 

2.  it  was  the  sparkling  jewel  behind  her  neck. 

Clause  2. 

1.  The  second  time  I  took  off  one  of  her  ornaments 

2.  it  was  the  diamonds  of  her  hands  and  feet. 

Clause  3. 

1.  The  third  time  I  took  off  one  of  her  ornaments 

2.  it  was  the  precious  mibu  stones  of  her  girdle. 

Clause  4. 

1.  The  fourth  time  I  took  off  one  of  her  ornaments 

2.  it  was  tlie  small  lovely  gems  of  her  eyebrows. 
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Clause  5. 

1 .  The  fifth  time  I  took  off  one  of  her  ornaments 

2.  it  was  the  jewelled  necklace  of  her  neck.. 

Clause  6. 

1 .  The  sixth  time  I  took  off  one  of  her  ornaments 

2.  it  was  the  earrings  of  her  ears. 

Clause  7. 

1 .  The  seventh  time  I  took  off  one  of  her  ornaments 

2.  it  was  the  great  jewel  of  her  head. 

Observations. 

In  these  texts  there  are  several  unusual  words  and 
phrases,  which  I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  explain : 
beginning  with  those  in  Clause  1. 

jddan,  a  time,  is  the  Chald.  py,  tempus. 

UshaaUksi^  orbavi  eam,  I  deprived  her  of  (some- 
thing) is  the  Heb.  '?3'ttr,  orbavit.  The  addition  of  the 
feminine  pronoun  si  to  the  verb  in  this  manner,  is  fre- 
quent. 

Mamutsi,  wealth,  is  the  Heb.  D'^SQMD,  wealth  ;  which 
is  used  in  the  Book  of  Job  (see  Gesenius).  The  word 
occurs  in  Tiglath  Pileser's  inscription,  Col.  V.  14,  where 
it  is  applied,  as  here,  to  the  wealth  of  a  god.  In  that 
passage  it  is  written  mamit.  Tiglath  Pileser  dedicates 
the  whole  of  the  spoil  to  remain  for  ever  in  the  temple, 
mamit  Hi  rabi^  as  the  property  of  the  great  gods. 
Perhaps  on  the  clay  tablet  we  should  read  mamtu-si ; 
her  wealth. 

Ittabul  is  the  t  conjugation  of  the  verb  nabaU  713, 
cecidit,  decidit  (Buxt.) ;  it  may  be  translated  fell  off,  or 
came  off. 

s2 
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Mity  some  jewel,  which  1  take  to  be  a  ruby.  Mir 
for  emir;  so  named  from  "icn,  red. 

Ammini,  the  right  hand.     Heb.  pD'',  manus  dextra. 

Nigab  I  have  conjecturally  translated  "  a  priest.'* 
It  has  before  it  the  sign  which  means  rani  or  ckiss^  or 
profession.  But  I  do  not  find  it  in  Hebrew.  Perhaps 
the  word  is  nigam,  for  h  and  m  are  nearly  the  same 
in  Assyrian.  In  that  case  I  would  compare  it  to  the 
Heb.  nigan^  ]:d,  a  musician.  For  these  people  are 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  inscription  as  if 
they  were  musicians.  What  is  said  is  very  obscure, 
indeed  partly  effaced  or  broken :  it  is,  however,  nearly 
as  follows : — 

1.  Alik  nigam  pitash  li  baba(ti) 

2.  uppitsi-u  kima  panni  labiru(ti) 

3.  illik  nigam  iptash  li  baba(ti). 

Which  I  think  may  be  translated  : — 

1 .  Go,  musician  1  and  beat  the  drum, 

2.  and  strike  it  as  in  former  times. 

3.  The  musician  went,  and  beat  the  drum. 

Bahat  I  take  to  mean  a  drum,  from  the  root  n'ln, 
vacuus. 

Pitash  is  from  the  root'tt^B,  malleus,  any  instru- 
ment for  striking,  for  instance  a  drumstick.  The 
verb  HJtSD  means  malleo  percussit.  Hence  Gesenius 
derives  iraraaam, 

Uppitsi  may  be  from  the  verb  yD3,  whence  we  find 
the  derived  word  ^DO,  malleus.  The  agreement  of  the 
two  words  pitash  and  uppitsi^  both  signifying  malleo 
percussit y  is  remarkable.  Nevertheless  the  second  line, 
uppitsi^u  kima  panni  labiruti,  may  imply  something  very 
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different  from  what  I  have  given.  It  may  mean,  "  take 
a  pledge  (or  an  oath)  from  her  {uppit-si)  as  in  former 
times."  For  it  appears  from  the  sequel  that  an  oath 
was  administered.  If  this  view  of  the  line  can  be 
taken,  uppit  may  stand  for  the  Hebrew  tCSV,  which 
certainly  bears  a  sense  very  suitable  to  this  passage, 
namely,  pignus  dedit  pro  mutuo,  and  also,  pignore 
dato  mutuum  accepit,  according  to  Gesenius.  Bux- 
torf  has,  mutuatus  est  dato  pignore,  and  pigneratus 
est.  The  Hiphil,  iD^nyn,  has  the  same  meaning,  and 
comes  nearer  in  sound  to  uppit 

The  line  illiJc  nigam  iptash,  etc.  Is  followed  by  a  line 
which  says  that  the  nigam  administered  an  oath  by  the 
deity,  shabi  bilti^  etc.,  but  I  cannot  understand  it.  It 
seems  to  imply,  "  may  ruin  befall  thee,  unless,"  etc.  etc. 
Then  follows  the  sevenfold  delivery  of  the  jewels* 
From  what  precedes,  I  conclude  that  the  nigam  was  a 
musician,  but  he  must  have  had  some  priestly  autho- 
rity ;  and  therefore,  for  the  present,  the  word  may  be 
translated  "  priest."  The  text  continues  thus :  Am- 
mini  nigab,  the  right  hand  of  the  priest,  tatbul,  replaced 
or  gave.  This  verb  is  in  the  third  person,  feminine 
gender,  being  governed  by  j*^**,  the  right  hand,  which 
Gesenius  says  is  usually,  though  not  always,  feminine. 
So  In  Latin,  dextra.  The  verb  tabul  is  the  t  conjuga- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  72'^,  one  of  the  senses  of  which  is 
to  give:  tulit,  obtulit  ut  munera  (Ges.), 

Sabi,  swear !     This  is  the  Hebrew  VlHf,  juravit. 

Bilti^  deity. 

Nin,  divine  queen  ;  divine  ruler.  This  word  is  fre- 
quently used,  and  applied  indiscriminately  to  both 
gods  and  goddesses.  Also  in  the  Proto- Chaldean 
mbcriptions ;  and  it  interchanges  with  J/,  a  god. 
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Kitiy  of  the  earth. 

Kiham^  to  restore  again.  Kiham,  as  an  adverb,  sig- 
nifies ajgain.  This  meaning  was  first  discovered  by 
Dr.  Hincks,  who  obligingly  communicated  it  to  me. 

It  will  be  observed  how  well  this  clears  up  the 
meaning  of  the  clause  which  recurs  so  often  in  the 
Behistun  inscription.  Darius  sar  kiham  igabbi ;  Darius 
the  king  says  again.  It  also  occurs  in  the  inscription 
of  Nabonidus,  Col.  II.  55,  Kiham  ikbuni  umma :  Again 
they  said  thus,  ("  we  have  searched  for  it  and  we  can- 
not find  it ").     See  also  t  ol.  II.  34. 

Panniy  or  pannini^  in  Hebrew  written  sometimes 
D'^^iD,  sometimes  D'»3'^3B,  were  some  kind  of  jewels. 
Some  render  it  pearls^  but  others  consider  it  to  be  of 
a  red  colour,  pyropuSy  garnet.  Gesenius  proposes  red 
coral ;  but  the  general  sense  of  jewels  is  much  more 
probable,  which  would  include  all  these  varieties  of 
colour. 

Inzahatiy  earrings.  The  Hebrew  word  is  Dt2,  in- 
auris,  an  earring.  But  h  and  m  are  nearly  the  same 
in  Assyrian. 

Birakhi,  some  bright  jewels,  called  in  Hebrew  '^pm. 
But  the  proper  meaning  of  pni  is  fulgur,  and  the  pre- 
cious stones  were  so  named  because  they  emitted 
bright  flashes  of  light  by  reflection. 

Tik,  the  neck.  So  in  the  phrase  often  used  by  the 
Assyrian  kings,  kabits  tik  aibi-su^  treading  upon  the 
necks  of  his  enemies. 

Dudinati.  These  jewels  evidently  took  their  name 
from  Tn,  dud,  to  love.  They  were  small,  since  they 
were  placed  on  the  eyebrow. 

Gaba,  the  eyebrow.     Hebrew  aj,  supercilium. 

Afifrti.     This  precious  stone  is  also  named  in  the 
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great  E.  I.  H.  inscription,  Col.  VIII.  1 1 .  That  passage 
mentions  precious  stones,  and  adds:  Mibu  mmu-su 
sukuru ;  their  name  is  the  costly  mibu, 
Kabalti,  the  midde  ;  i.  e.  the  girdle. 
Kharri  were  gold  rings  ;  both  bracelets  and  anklets 
had  that  name.  Noblemen  and  officers  wore  them 
even  on  the  field  of  battle,  so  that  after  a  victory  Sen- 
nacherib cut  off  great  numbers  of  them  from  the  hands 
and  feet  of  the  slain. 

Subibulti,  sparklers.  These  gems  were  probably 
diamonds.  The  name  is  a  diminutive  (implying  that 
they  were  small  and  beautiful),  from  S'^Stt^,  scintilla,  or 
flamma,  according  to  Buxtorf  and  Gesenius. 

Tzuri,  the  back  of  the  neck.  This  is  the  Hebrew 
IIS,  tzur,  colliim,  also  written  "ik^lS.  That  it  was 
the  back  of  the  neck  is  evident  from  the  passages, 
where  it  is  said  to  bear  a  burden  or  a  yoke,  Deut. 
xxviii.  48,  etc.  So  in  the  Michaux  inscription.  Col.  IV. 
6  :  *^  May  the  gods  impose  grievous  burdens  upon 
his  neck  !'*  {tzuri-su.)  The  following  remarks  apply  to 
the  passage  on  the  other  side  of  the  tablet. 

Ushatzi,  I  left  off,  or  1  took  off.  It  is  the  Hebrew 
i^Ufy  finivit,  which  Gesenius  affirms  to  be  the  shaphel 
of  HST,  while  other  lexicons  make  it  an  independent 
root.  That  Gesenius  is  right  is  proved  clearly  by  the 
bilingual  tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  which  render 
HS^  by  the  Proto-Chaldsean  utdu,  and  ushatzU  or  HS*^, 
by  tutan-utduj  a  causative  conjugation  of  the  same 
root. 

Simat^  royal  ornaments,  is  a  frequent  word. 
Tir  seems  to  be  the  Hebrew  "iniD,  splendor,  majes- 
tas.     From  this  root  I  think  we  may  derive  tiara. 
Shamir,  diamonds,     "^^tt^,  adamas;   lapis  durissi- 
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mus  (Buxtorf).  These  gems  must  have  been  set  in 
the  golden  bracelets  and  anklets  {kharri)  previously 
mentioned. 

Haguraha  is  named  instead  of  endr  rabu^  which  I 
translated  the  great  Ruby.  Hagur  seems  to  be  simply 
hagaTj  the  stone. 

There  is  not  much  more  in  this  well-preserved  tab- 
let which  is  intelligilile  to  me.  In  one  place  a  pecu- 
liar symbol  is  repeated  five  times,  and  each  time  is 
followed  by  the  name  of  some  part  of  the  bo(!y,  viz. 
the  eyes ;  the  side  {akhi) ;  the  feet ;  the  mouth  {pibbi, 
Chald.  DD) ;  and  the  head.  Hence,  I  think  that  this 
peculiar  symbol  is  a  detenninative  of  all  members  of 
the  human  body.  There  is  much  mention  of  Jrub- 
naki^  one  of  the  principal  gods  of  Assyria,  whom  I  am 
disposed  to  identify  with  Oceanus.  It  seems  that  his 
statue  had  been  left  in  some  neglected  place,  for  we 
find  that  a  command  is  given :  Arubnaki  suza !  bring 
forth  Arubnaki !  as  guza  iAurassf  svsib  /  seat  him  on 
a  golden  throne ! 

This  injunction  was  accordingly  obeyed, as  we  are  told 
in  the  following  words: — Arubnaki  ushaza,  he  brought 
forth  Arubnaki ;  as  guza  khurassi  usAasib,  and  seated 
him  on  a  golden  throne.  The  verbs  ushaza  and  mkastb 
are  very  common,  but  the  imperatives  suza  and  susib 
are  interesting.  After  this  follows  apparently  a  si- 
milar injunction  concerning  the  statue  of  ''the  god- 
dess of  the  waters,"  whom  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Oceanus,  answering  to  the 
Tri0v9  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  words  are  partially 
fractured,  and  not  intelligible.     I  can  only  see  that 

'  This  word  is  destroyed,  but  I  have  restored  it  from  the  corre- 
sponding clause,  which  is  preserved  entire. 
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the  command  la  tsulukh !  is  followed  by  the  perform- 
ance la  itslukh. 

Additional  Bemarks. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  a  previous  line  also 
contains  an  injunction  and  its  fulfilment.     It  is  very 
obscure,  and  stands  as  follows  :  putting  A  and  B  for  the 
two  divine  names  which  are  of  doubtful  pronunciation. 
llu  (A)  iyabbi  ana  ilu  (B),  (the  god  A  said  to  the 
god  B)  alik  ilu  (B)  niakhash  haikal  Gina.  (Go !  god 
B,  and  sanctify  the  temple  of  Gina.)     Then  follows 
illii  ilu  (B),  imkhash  haikal  Gina  (the  god  B  went, 
and  sanctified  the  temple  of  Gina).    I  translate  makhash 
•*  sanctify,"  from  its  resemblance  to  the  word  makhaah 
or  makhaZy  a  temple,  or  ^temple-palace,  or  holy  city, 
which  is  a  very  frequent  word.     After  this  follows 
another  injunction  and  its  fulfilment :  Zahin !  adorn 
or  embellish  1  (the  stone  statues  of  the  gods) ;  and  the 
corresponding  line  says,  uzahin^  he  did  adorn  (the  sta- 
tues of  the  gods).     The  verb  zahin,  to  adorn  a  temple, 
occurs  several  times  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  inscriptions. 
The  gods  are  here  called  ilu^  with  a  plural  sign  added  : 
the  Elokim  of  the  more  ancient  Hebrews.     The  sign 
for  **  8tone  "  precedes,  which  shows  that  the  statues  of 
the  gods  are  spoken  of.     £xactly  the  same  phrase 
occurs  in  the  Esarhaddon  inscription.  Col.  V.  18,  where 
the  kinds  of  stone  whereof  the  statues  were  made  are 
specified,  as  alabaster,  etc.  etc. 

Immediately  after  this  follows  the  line, — **  Bring 
forth  Arubnaki,"  etc.  etc.,  which  I  have  already  given. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  MADAKTA. 

The  historical  inscriptions  in  the  Assyrian  language 
which  are  found  in  our  museums,  are  for  the  most  part 
abridgments  made  from  much  more  voluminoas  re- 
cords. These  fuller  annals'  of  the  kings'  reigns  were 
probably  written  on  papyrus,  and  therefore  they  have 
not  reached  our  times.  The  scribes  selected,  accord- 
ing to  their  judgment,  more  or  less  of  these  records, 
and  inscribed  them  on  terra-cotta  cylinders,  of  a  con- 
venient size  for  reading  and  for  storing  in  the  libraries 
of  the  richer  and  more  intelligent  classes  of  society. 

When  two  inscriptions  written  by  different  scribes 
record  the  same  events,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
they  throw  great  light  upon  each  other;  because 
though  they  intend  to  express  the  same  general  mean- 
ing, they  employ  different  words.  And  it  may  happen, 
that  where  the  one  uses  obscure  and  unusual  phrase, 
the  other  writes  simply,  and  therefore  his  text  serves  as 
a  commentary  upon  that  of  the  other. 

As  an  example  of  this,  I  propose  to  give  the  account 
of  the  siege  of  Madakta  by  Sennacherib,  as  presented 
by  two  different  narrators.  It  is  very  short,  but  has 
not  hitherto  been  correctly  translated. 

Sennacherib  was  at  war  with  Shadu-Nakunda,  king 
of  the  Susians.  He  invaded  Susiana  and  committed 
great  ravages.  He  plundered  and  burnt  thirty-four  of 
their  principal  cities,  those  lying  on  the  western  side 
of  Susiana. 

"  The  smoke  of  their  burning ^  like  a  mighty  cloudy  ob- 
scured the  face  of  high  heaven.'' 

The  king  of  the  Susians  took  alarm,  and  consulted, 
rather  ignobly,  his  personal  safety  by  a  rapid  flight 
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to  the  mountains,  leaving  a  body  of  troops  to  defend 
Madakta,  his  capital.  Sennacherib  soon  invested  the 
city,  and  his  scouts  espying  an  undefended  angle  of 
the  citadel,  the  troops  assaulted  it,  and  so  captured 
the  city.  Such  is  the  account  given,  as  I  understand 
it,  of  this  military  exploit.  The  weak  point  in  the 
acropolis  was  probably  neglected  because  it  was  deemed  • 
inaccessible  ;  but  the  Assyrian  soldiers  appear  to  have 
been  remarkably  active,  like  the  modern  Zouaves. 
They  are  repeatedly  said  in  the  inscriptions  to  have 
assaulted  towns  perched  on  lofty  crags,  ''  which  even 
birds  could  hardly  reach."  And  see  the  prophet  Joel 
(chapters  1  and  2)  where  they  are  compared  to  locusts. 
**  They  shall  run  like  mighty  men ;  they  shall  climb 
the  wall  like  men  of  war  .  .  .  they  shall  run  to  and  fro 
in  the  city  ;  they  shall  run  upon  the  wall ;  tbey  shall 
climb  up  upon  the  houses ;  they  shall  enter  in  at  the 
windows  like  a  thief." 

The  city  of  Madakta  has  been  well  identified  by 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  with  Badaca  of  Diodorus,  a  city 
twenty-five  miles  N.W.  of  Susa. 

Of  the  two  accounts  which  I  propose  to  compai*e, 
that  marked  A  is  found  in  Taylor's  cylinder  (B.  M.  pi. 
xl.  1.  69) ;  and  that  marked  B  in  the  Constantinople 
inscription  (B.  M.  pi.  xliii.  1.  39). 


Ishmiu  kishitti  iri-su  Hearing  of  the  capture 
Shadu-Nakundu  Elamu  of  his  cities,  Shadu-Na- 
imkutsu  khattu :  kuudu    the  Elamite  was 

struck  with  terror. 

Sitti  iri-su  ana  dannati  The  best  warriors  of  his 
usharib :  cities  he  left  as  a  guard  : 
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Suhu  ir  Madakti  ir  sarti- 
8u  etzibu, 

ana  ir  Kbaidala  sha 
kireb  shaddie  tsiruti  itzabit 
kharranu. 

Ana  ir  Madakti  ir  sarti- 
8u  alaku  akbi. 

Arki  ta  khirinti  na- 
dannu 

eruba-amma. 

Shagabtu      mabattu 
ushashnin 

Ha  ilu !  sha  ha  ilu  ! 

u  raggu  nakhali  natakhu 
shaddie  adura. 


But  he  himself  escaped 
from  Madakta,  his  capital 
city, 

and  marched  straight 
to  the  city  of  Khaidala, 
which  is  seated  amoDg 
high  mountains. 

Then  I  gave  command 
to  advance  and  attack 
Madakta,  his  capital  city. 

At  the  time  of  year 
when  the  days  are  of  ex- 
cessive heat, 

I  arrived  before  it. 

I  assaulted  a  ruinous 
part  of  the  Acropolis 

with  shouts  of  victory, 

and  I  flung  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  down  the 
rugged  ravines  (or  water- 
courses) of  the  hill. 


The  account  given  by  B  is  in  the  following  words : — 


Sar  Nuva-ki  kashat  iri- 
su  ishmiu,  inikutsu  khatu. 


Sitti   nisi    mat-su    ana 
dannati  ushali. 

Suhu    ir    Madaktu    ir 
sarti-su  etzibu 


The  king  of  Susiana 
hearing  of  the  capture  of 
his  cities,  was  struck  with 
terror. 

The  best  warriors  among 
the  men  of  his  land  he  left 
as  a  guard. 

But  he  himself  escaped 
from  Madakta,  his  capital 
city, 
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a.Tia    ir    Khaidala    sba 
Is^ireb    shaddie    ishtakaa 
khani-su. 

Ana  ir  Madakti  ir  sarti- 
svi  alaku  akbi. 

Arki  Ab  kutsu  dannu 
ilcsuda-amma. 

Shagabtu    la   zitzitu 
illiku. 

Raggu  nakalli  natakhu 
shadi  adara. 


and  pitched  his  camp 
at  the  city  of  Khaidala, 
which  is  among  the  moun- 
tains. 

Then  I  gave  command 
to  advance  and  attack 
Madakta,  his  capital  city. 

In  the  month  of  Ab  (or 
July),  a  time  of  great  heat, 
I  arrived  there. 

[My  soldiers]  attacked 
a  pinnacle  of  the  rock 
which  was  not  fortified. 

And  I  Hung  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  down  the  rug- 
ged ravines  of  the  hill. 


Both  the  copies  A  and  B  have  imkutsu  khattu,  he 
was  struck  with  terror :  from  the  Hebrew  \TV2j  per- 
cussit,  and  TVl^  terror ;  but  B  expresses  the  Hebrew 

n  in  the  tatter  word  by  the  sign  pp »  which  usually 

stands  for  pa.  This  polyphony  is  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  of  the  Assyrian  language.  This  cuneiform 
sign  also  very  frequently  expresses  the  Hebrew  n  in 
the  name  of  the  Khatti,  or  Syrians  (in  Hebrew  '^nn). 
Again,  it  is  used  for  n,  in  the  word  khani,  a  camp,  to 
which  we  shall  come  presently. 

The  account  in  A  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  king  left 
choice  troops  {sitti),  to  guard  the  city.  This  word 
is  usually  written  sittati.  It  occurs  very  frequently. 
"  He  left,"  is  expressed  in  A  by  usharib,  in  B  by 
ushali.  These  words,  however,  appear  to  be  the  same, 
and  to  be  forms  of  the  Hebrew  shaVy  ^iWy  reliquit.  A 
little  further  on,  A  has  itzabit  kharranu,  he  marched 
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Straight  away  (to  Khaidala),  where  B  has   i8ht€tJtan 
khani'Su\  he  pitched  his  camp  (at  that  city). 

Itzabit  is  from  Hebrew  tsaba,  M3S»  to  march  (said  of 
an  army).     Khani  is  the  Hebrew  ron,  khana^  a  camp, 
for  which  they  also  use  makhana,     I  have  ahreadj  re- 
marked that  in  the  word  kham^  the  Hebrew  n  is  ex- 
pressed by  ^     I  have  thus  given  three  examples  of 

this  usage :  others  occur  here  and  there  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, but  not  often. 

Alaku  akbi,  i.  e.  akbi^  I  commanded  ;  alaku  !  advance  f 

Jrki  generally  means  "  a  month,"  but  it  may  also 
be  translated  **  time  of  year." 

In  A  it  is  called  ta^  the  day  (or  the  time),  khirinli 
nadannu,  of  excessive  heat :  from  Hebrew  p^^n,  khirun, 
great  heat ;  aestus,  ardor  (Buxtorf ) :  and  dannu^  to 
make  great  or  powerful. 

•In  B  it  is  called  the  month  of  Ab,  which  Buxtorf 
says  is  July.  Kliutsu  dannu^  i.  e.  (tempus)  aestatis 
magnae,  from  ^^p,  aestas  (Buxtorf).  The  accounts 
therefore  agree,  though  the  words  differ.  This  month 
is  called  on  the  tablet  of  Seleucus,  in  the  British 
Museum,  ufzu  dannu,  which  seems  the  same,  only 
omitting  the  initial  aspirate. 

A  then  has,  eruba^  I  arrived  there,  or  I  reached  the 
place.  This  verb  is  very  common  in  the  Annals  of 
Ashurakhbal.    For  this,  B  substitutes  ikauda,  I  arrived. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  Behistun  inscription,  line  66, 
we  find  this  verb.  It  is  there  said,  "  I  sent  troops 
to  assist  Hystaspes.  After  these  troops  had  readied 
Hystaspes  {iksudu),  he  advanced,"  etc.  etc.  So  Raw- 
linson  translaties  the  passage  (postea  quod  copiae  ad 
Hystaspem  accedment). 

Then  A  says,  ushashnin^  I  assaulted,  or  rather,  I 
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caused  to  be  assaulted  ;  the  sUa  conjugation  of  shanan 
to  attack.  Of  this  verb  we  also  find  the  t  conjuga- 
tion ashfanan,  I  fought;  as  well  as  the  simple  form, 
e.  g.  ishannnu,  they  fought  (B.  M.  pi.  xvii.  line  1). 

A    continues,  I  assaulted,  shagabtuy  the  height  or 

summit,  or  pinnacle.     This  is  the  Hebrew  natt^,  shagab 

CGes.  956),  which  he  renders  altus  fuit ;  sublimis  fuit ; 

and,  therefore,  tutum  fecit  (aliquem)  ab  hoste.     And 

the    derived  word    mashgab  Utt^D,  he  renders,  locus 

editus,  rupes,  refugium  et  securitatem  prsebens :  inde 

dicitur  de  ipso  refugio^  Psalm  ix.  10,  etc.     I  think  all 

this  is  nearly  expressed  by  the  single  word  acropolis. 

According  to  A,  the  ahagabtu  was  mahattu,  or  over- 
thrown and  ruined.  This  is  a  participle  from  the 
Hebrew  riW,  subvertit,  of  which  the  participle  n^yo, 
perversm,  is  found  in  Eccles.  i.  15  (see  Buxiorf). 

But  according  to  B,  the  ahagabtu  was  la  zifzitu,  not 
fortified.  It  probably  once  had  been  so,  but  was  now 
in  a  ruinous  condition.  This  word  zifz  is  very  fre- 
quent in  Assyrian ;  it  means  to  set  up  a  thing  firmly 
and  strojigly.  It  is  the  Hebrew  tty  azizy  roboravit, 
from  the  root  \^,  for  lis,  and  as  a  substantive,  robur. 

When  a  king  has  engraved  a  tablet,  recording  his 
glories,  he  almost  always  says,  ushaziz,  I  caused  it  to 
be  fixed  up  firmly  (adding  the  name  of  some  public 
place). 

IllikUy  they  attacked ;  t.  e,  my  soldiers  attacked ; 
from  alak^  to  attack,  Hebrew  ""^TH. 

Ila  ilul  ska  ha  ilu!    This,  I  think,  is  the  battle-cry 
of  Sennacherib's  soldiers,  '  Hurrah  1   in  the  name  of  , 
the  gods  I '    B  omits  it,  but  it  adds  to  the  spirit  of  the 
description. 
Baggu,  the  corpses  of  the  slain ;  from  the  Hebrew 
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PP^9  otherwise  jn,  to  smite.  This  word  is  very  fre- 
quent in  the  inscription  of  Tiglath  Pileser,  and  it  also 
occurs  in  plate  xxxiv.  of  the  British  Museum  inscrip- 
tions, line  29,  which  was  written  several  centuries  later. 
The  phrase  is  rai  niafa  kuradi-sun,  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  soldiers. 

Nakhali  in  A,  nahaUi  in  B,  is  the  Hebrew  Sto  nnkhal^ 
a  mountain  torrent,  generally  dry  in  the  summer; 
hence,  a  ravine, 

Natakhtt^  broken,  precipitous;  from  the  Hebrew 
pre,  rupit :  and  VWH  has  the  same  meaning. 

Shaddi,  lofty ;  from  TttT,  excelsus, 

Adura,  I  hurled  them  down.  The  root  is  the 
Hebrew  dur^  mi,  or  nm,  in  orbem  egit ;  cursu  citato 
egit. 


FRAGMENT  CONCERNING  A  WAR  IN  SYRIA. 

In  the  annals  of  Esarhaddon,  of  which  I  gave  a 
translation  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society;  there  is 
a  passage  (col.  iii.  19)  which  stands  as  follows : — 

19.  Arka Hazael shimut  After  {the  death?)  of 
\ibil-su,^  Hazael, 

20.  lahu-luhu  bal-su  lahu-luhu  his  son 

21.  As  guza-su  I  placed  upon  his 
ushasibu.  throne. 

It  then  goes  on  to  say : — 

''  I  fixed  the  amount  of  his  tribute,  which  was  more 
than  his  father  paid." 

3  The  tablet  K  11 0  explains  shimui-zu  by  dim,  rest  or  sleep,  which 
is  the  Heb  D^,  otherwise  D")^,  quievii. 
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In  looking  over  the  photographs  made  in  the  British 
Museum,  I  have  found,  very  unexpectedly,  a  conti^ 
nuation  of  this  history.  It  occurs  on  a  tablet  marked 
K  30.  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  relates  the  annals 
of  Csarhaddon  or  of  his  son  Ashurbanipal,  but  I  think 
more  probably  the  latter. 

In  that  case,  the  events  related  are  probably  twenty 
years  later  than  those  in  Esarhaddon's  tablet. 

The  name  of  the  son  of  Hazael  is  changed  from  lahu- 
luhu  to  lahu-tahu.  I  am  therefore  doubtful  whether 
it  means  the  same  individual.  Probably  it  may  be  his 
brother,  another  son  of  Hazael ;  because  the  account 
begins  by  his  performing  homage,  which  looks  like  the 
commencement  of  a  reign. 

The  following  is  my  translation  of  the  tablet,  in 
which  some  inaccuracies  must  be  excused,  as  I  have 
not  seen  the  original,  but  only  the  photograph : — 

1.  lahu-tahu bal  Hazael         lahu-tahu,  son  of  Ha- 

zael, 

2.  sar  mati  kizakkhu-        the  king  of  the  land, 
su  epish  arduti-ya.  had  bound  himself  to  do 

homage  to  me. 

Kizakkhu  is  probably  the  Heb.  ptil,  he  bound ;  w, 
himself. 

3.  ash  su  ili-su  (holding)   in   his   hand 

....  nu-ya  issu*su,     his   gods,    {unto  my  ma- 
jesty F)  he  brought  them, 

CSompare  the  "suppliant  king,"  in  £sarhaddon, 
col.  iii.  7,  bringing  his  gods  in  his  hand  to  Esarhad- 
don's presence. 

VOL.  VIII.  T 
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4.  Imkhar  annima,  He  gave  them  to  mc 
utsala  sarruti.                        and    he    supplicated    my 

majesty. 

5.  Sami  ili  rabi  I  inscribed  upon  them 
ushasdir-su the  names   of    the    great 

gods: 

viz.  those  of  the  Assyrian  gods.  This  is  what  £sar- 
haddon  did  on  a  similar  occasion  (col.  iii.  1 1,  of  his 
inscription). 

Imkhar  is  from  Heb.  *UD  makar,  tradidit. 

6.  ilu  Hadar-samain  and  then  I  gave  him 
utaru  attan-su.                       back    his     deity,    called 

Hadar-samain. 

So  Esarhaddon  graciously  returned  his  gods  to  the 
suppliant  king,  after  he  had  placed  holy  names  upon 
them  (col.  iii.  12). 

The  name  Hadar-samain  is  very  indistinct.  I  think 
it  may  be  the  name  of  some  Syrian  god,  meaning 
"  Glory  of  the  Heavens,"  Q^ISf  "^IM,  probably  some 
image  of  the  Sun. 

7.  Arkanu  edi-ya  ikhdi        After  my  departure  he 
as  mashapti  la  (. . . .)  was  deceived  by  false  as- 
trological predictions 

Edi-ya,  my  departure.  Gesenius  says:  Tll^,  dif- 
cessit.     Vox  proprie  Cbaldaica. 

The  rest  of  the  line  is  nearly  illegible.  If  ikhdi  is 
right,  it  may  be  from  nnw,  a  Chald.  form  of  WlW,  cepit, 
so  that  iihdi  would  mean  captus  est,  he  was  deceived. 
Mashapti,  prediction ;  from  fltt^M,  astrologus,  a  Chal- 
daean  word.  La,  not ;  followed  by  a  word  quite  effaced, 
which  probably  meant  **  true." 
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e.  Itsla  suthut  ?  To  throw  off  {the  yoke  ?) 

>^^Huti-ya.  of  my  majesty. 

This  is  written  in  a  larger  hand  by  the  scribe,  with 
Lx^ore  space  between  the  letters,  as  if  he  was  impressed 
V>y  the  audacity  of  the  act  which  he  recorded,  a  resolve 
tio   rebel  against  so  great  a  monarch. 

Itsla^  from  772,  to  shake  off;   generally  to  shake 

ofiT  a  yoke  from  the  neck.     This  word  is  frequent  in 

t^l^e  inscriptions.    The  next  word  may  be  suthut^  but  it 

is  almost  illegible.     It  has  the  sign  for  t£;ooef  prefixed 

to  it,  and  therefore  may  mean  "  a  yoke :"  compare  the 

X>hrase  isuthu  abshani. 

9.  Ana  .  .  .  .  ya  nir-su         On  the ...  .  he  broke 
ibrutzu.  off  his  allegiance. 

IbrutzUy  from  y*^a,  rupit.   The  middle  of  the  line  is 
nearly  destroyed. 

10.  Ikla  tamarti.  And  he   refused  to  pay 

tribute. 

Again,  a  larger  writing  is  employed,  as  if  for  em- 
phasis. 

11.  Nisi  mat  Aribi  The  tribes  of  the  Ara- 
itti-su  ushabuhku.                bians  he  caused  to  revolt 

along  with  him. 

The  word  ushabuliku  is  important.  It  is  generally 
shortened  to  usbuliku  or  vasbulikuy  as  in  B.  M.  xxxii.  4 1 , 
mat  ushulikuy  "  he  caused  the  land  to  rebel."  The 
root  is  huluky  to  rebel,  which  is  not  found  in  Hebrew 
in  that  form ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  closely  related  to 
the  Heb.  370,  to  split  or  divide.  In  fact,  schism  and 
rebellion  are  nearly  the  same.  We  often  meet  with 
such  phrases  as  ibbuluk^  he  rebelled ;  iblakUf  they  re- 

t2 
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belled ;  in  bulukti-su  rabti^  during  his  great  rebellion, 
etc.  This  verb  in  the  causative  conjugation  becomes 
shabuluk^  to  cause  to  rebel ;  whence  the  word  in  the 
text»  iLshabuliiu, 

12.  Ikhtanap  (...)  And  he  profaned  the 
khubut  Martu-ki.                  finest  {temples  ?)  of  Syria. 

This  line  is  obscure,  owing  to  the  loss  of  a  word, 
which  I  think  may  have  meant  temples, 

Ikhtanap  seems  to  be  the  t  conjugation  of  the  Heb. 
verb  khanap,  Fpn,  profanare. 

Khubut,  the  finest  or  choicest :  from  root  in,  dilexit, 
amavit ;  it  implies  preference  and  excellence. 

The  land  of  Martu  is  Phoenicia  or  western  Syria. 

13.  Ummani-ya  sha  as  My  army,  which  I  had 
mitsir  mat-su  ashli  sent  to  guard  the  country, 

14.  umahira  tsirussu.  I    sent  rapidly  against 

him. 

Mitsir  I  consider  to  be  a  verbal  substantive,  from 
the  Heb.  *na3,  natsir^  custodire.  It  will  therefore 
mean  custodia. 

Ashli,  I  sent ;  from  nhuf,  misit. 

Umahira,  from  Heb.  •^rTO,  mahir,  festinavit. 

Tsir,  against,  is  frequent,  e.  g.  I  marched  against 
Maniah  {tsir  Maniah)^  B.  M.  xl  2. 

15.  Sisi-sun  ishkunu.  They  destroyed  his 
Nisi  mat  Aribi  army.  The  Arabian  tribes 

16.  mala  itbuni,  urasibu.  who  had  risen  up  against 
as  esku.  me,  they  put  to  the  sword. 

Ishkunu,  they  (viz.  my  soldiers)  destroyed. 

Mala.  This  word  occurs  here  and  there,  in  the 
sense  of  the  relative  qui,  qua,  quod.  In  the  Michaux 
and  other  similar  inscriptions,  we  find  Hi  rabi  mala  in 
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nari  anniy  the  great  gods  who  are  named  on  this  tablet. 
Perhaps  this  word  mala  is  connected  with  ma  (quod), 
which  occurs  on  the  tablets  in  such  phrases  as  quod 
rex  mihi  jussit,  id  feci.  This  is  the  Chaldee  HQ,  qui, 
quae,  quod.  According  to  Buxtorf  and  Gesenius, 
^«  or  rhik  or  p7N,  signifies  hi,  illi,  isti ;  or  hae,  illae, 
istae,  but  always  in  the  plural.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Assyrian  mala  may  be  formed  of  7V2  and  7M  coa- 
lesced. 

Itbuni.  This  word  is  very  frequent,  especially  in 
the  phrase  ana  gabi-ya  itbuniy  they  advanced  against 
my  majesty.  In  the  singular  it  is,  ana  gabi-ya  itba^  he 
advanced  against  my  majesty. 

Ura^ibu  as  esku  is  a  very  common  phrase. 

1 7.  Bit  gabir,  rputari  A  great  Building,  which 
mushabi-sun                           was  their  house  of  assem- 
bly and  their  palace  ? 

This  line  is  found,  word  for  word,  in  Sennacherib's 
inscription,  B.  M.  xxxvii.  76. 

18.  bil  ushakhit-zu,  (my  soldiers)  polluted 
ibkidu  ana  ashut.                   and  then  condemned  it  to 

the  flames.  . 

The  first  word  bil  is  of  doubtful  meaning,  perhaps  it 
is  related  to  VSs,  maculavit,  inquinavit,  so  that  the 
sense  may  be  that  they  profaned  the  building  and  then 
destroyed  it. 

Ushakhit,  from  DPW,  perdidit,  corrupit. 

Ibkidu,  they  condemned.  Heb.  IpD,  punivit.  In 
Assyrian,  paidt  means  judex. 

The  word  for  fire  or  flames  is  the  usual  symbol. 

19.  ga,  tsieni,  pardi?.         The  oxen,  sheep,  mules, 
nisi  zakus  and  people    chai  ned   to- 
gether. 
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20.  asib  kitu  ishluluoi  who  inhabited  the  land, 
as  la  (mini).  they  carried  oflF  as  a  spoil, 

in  great  numbers. 

Ga  or  gai  (oxen)  is  not,  as  I  think,  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  or  Sanskrit  word  ga,  although  it  has  accidentally 
the  same  meaning.  The  Assyrian  gai  seems  plainly 
derived  from  the  verb  nya  or  Njra,  mugiit^  to  low  or 
bellow. 

ZaJsus  is  a  doubtful  word,  and  broken  at  the  end. 
It  is  probably  "  chained,"  from  the  Hebrew  D^JJT,  ca- 
tenae, compedes.  For,  so  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  inscrip- 
tion of  Esarhaddon,  chained  gangs  of  people  dwelling 
in  the  land  {shabati  nisi  asib  girbi  su)  are  carried  off 
for  punishment. 

21.  sikhib  mati  kala  mu  The  spoil  of  the  land  of 
ana  ....  everj^  description  unto . . . 

Sikhib,  spoil,  from  Heb.  npTD,  rapuit. 

Kala  mu  means,  I  think,  **  of  every  denomination." 
The  phrase  occurs  in  the  name  of  Esarhaddon*s  palace, 
Haikal  paMdat  kala  mu,  **  Palace  of  protection  of 
every  kind,"  i.  e.  where  every  useful  thing  was  stored 
up,  protected,  encouraged  (see  B.  M.  pi.  xlvii.  col.  vi. 
26,  of  JEsarhaddon's  inscription). 

Mu  is  a  Proto-Chaldaean  word,  meaning  '*  a  name," 
but  I  think  it  was  adopted  into  the  Assyrian  language 
like  many  others. 

The  fractured  state  of  the  tablet  makes  the  rest  of 
the  history  unintelligible  ;  I  will  therefore  only  add  a 
connected  translation  of  the  portion  which  has  been 
preserved. 

"  lahu-tahu,  the  son  of  Hazael,  the  king  of  the  coun- 
try, had  promised  to  do  homage  to  me.     He  came  unto 
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my  majesty,  holding  his  gods  in  his  hand.  He  gave 
them  unto  me,  and  he  supplicated  my  majesty.  I  in- 
scribed upon  them  the  names  of  the  great  gods  of 
Assyria,  and  then  I  gave  him  back  his  deity,  called 
Hadar-Samain.  But  after  my  departure  he  was  de- 
ceived by  false  astrological  predictions,  which  told 
him  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  my  majesty.  On  the  .... 
he  broke  off  his  allegiance ;  and  he  refused  to  pay 
tribute.  The  tribes  of  the  Arabians  he  caused  to  re- 
volt along  with  him,  and  he  profaned  the  finest  tem- 
ples of  Syria.  My  army,  which  I  had  sent  to  guard 
the  country,  destroyed  his  army.  The  Arabian  tribes 
who  had  risen  up  against  me  they  put  to  the  sword. 
A  great  building,  which  was  their  House  of  Assembly 
and  their  Palace,  my  soldiers  polluted  and  then  con- 
demned it  to  the  flames.  The  oxen,  sheep,  mules,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  chained  together,  they 
carried  off  in  great  numbers ;  and  they  took  the  spoil 
of  the  land  of  every  description." 

This  is  all  that  remains  of  the  Syrian  war.  In 
another  part  of  the  tablet  the  king  says: — "The 
written  records  of  my  name  and  my  heroic  deeds  which 
I  performed  in  foreign  lands  by  the  help  of  Ashur,  the 
Moon,  the  Sun,  Bel,  Nebo,  Ishtar  of  JNineveh,  Ishtar 
of  Arbela,  Ninev,  and  Acherib,  I  made  sculptured 
tablets  of  them,  to  preserve  their  memory  unto  future 
times," 

The  last  line  is  ashkun  dananu  lizakiri)  .  .  .  ana 
akhrat  tami. 

Lizakri :  to  preserve  the  memory  of  it :  from  zakar, 
"13^  recordatus  est,  meminit ;  and  as  a  subst.  memoria. 

Dananu  is  an  image,  or  picture,  or  sculptured  tablet. 

Thus  in  the  Esarhaddon  inscription,  col.    iii.   10,. 
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Danan  Ashur  is  Ashur's  image.  I  think  that  the  expres- 
sion >— >^  ^TTT »  *'^  ^^'  which  frequently  occurs, 
ought  to  be  translated  "  a  divine  image/*  or  the  staiue 
of  some  god.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  passage 
from  the  Annals  of  Ashurakhbal,  B.  M.  xxiii.  132: — 

''  I  built  a  new  fortress  in  Calah  city.  Within  its 
precinct  I  built  a  temple  to  Ninev,  my  lord.  When 
that  temple  of  Ninev  was  finished,  I  made  a  statue 

( >  »Y    ^yy^  )  of  his  great  divinity,  and  I  raised  it 

up  {elu)  on  a  pedestal  {dumuk)  of  white  marble  and 
gold,  and  I  gave  it  to  his  great  divinity  in  the  city  of 
Calah." 

I  have  translated  kari  stone,  "  white  marble,"  because 
•^in,  in  Hebrew,  means  white. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  sense  of  dan  (which  is  quite 
different  from  the  word  dan,  fortis),  I  think  it  is  the 
Assyrian  form  of  the  Syriac  dam^  0*1,  which  means 
resemblance  or  similitude.  Such  changes  of  final  m 
into  final  n  are  frequent.  A  remarkable  one  is  found 
in  the  E.  I.  H.  inscription  (B.  M.  Ixiii.  26),  where  we 
read,  *'  I  have  not  built  another  city  so  splendidly,  kirhi 
mati  tan,  throughout  the  whole  country,"  where  tan  is 
an  Assyrian  form  of  the  Hebrew  tern,  on,  integer,  entire. 

The  Reverse  of  the  tablet  is  greatly  defaced.  It  re- 
lates to  a  war  against  a  chief  called  Dunanu,  king  of 
the  Bulu,  who  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Shapi-Bel,  situate 
between  two  rivers,  and  trusted  for  aid  to  the  king  of  the 
Susians, — and  refused  to  bow  down  before  me.  Never- 
theless, he  and  his  brothers  were  captured  alive  in  the 
battle ;  the  Assyrian  army  swept  over  the  land  of  Bulu 
like  a  whirlwind  {kima  im  kahitti)  and  carried  off  his  wife, 
sons,  daughters,  men-servants,  and  women-servants. 
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In  this  inscription  bigae,  or  two-horse  chariots,  are 
spoken  of.  They  are  called  rakabi  tsibitti  niri,  chariots 
of  doable  yoke.  The  city  of  Shapi-Bel  is  named  in 
other  inscriptions. 

As  an  Appendix  to  this  brief  account  of  a  Syrian 
war,  I  will  add  some  remarks  upon  the  name  of 
lahu-luhu,  the  son  of  Hazael,  the  king  against  whom 
it  was  waged.  This  name  probably  means  "  Jah  is 
with  him/'  or  "  Iaa>  is  with  him/'  in  Hebrew  letters 
TTfVy  or  yTiTV.  The  name  is  not  Assyrian,  but  He- 
brew. The  Assyrian  form  would  be  lahu-itti-su.  This 
king's  name  is  very  similar  in  meaning  to  that  of  the 
king  of  Hamath  conquered  by  Sargon,  lahu-biadi,  or 
**  lam  is  with  me,"  in  Hebrew  letters  ^'TSTP,  for  Ge- 
senius  explains  that  ^'TS,  which  is  literally  ''in  manu 
mek"  is  a  Hebrew  phrase  signifying  mecum. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  lahu, 
for  in  some  of  Sargon's  inscriptions  it  has  the  divine 
sign  prefixed,  and  in  one  of  them  (B.  M.  36,  25)  the 
name  of  lahu-biadi  is  changed  to  Ilu-biadi,  showing 
plainly  that  lahu  meant  **  god  "  in  the  Syrian  language, 
which  was  expressed  by  ilu  in  the  Assyrian.  Qesenius 
remarks  that  though  TV  is  frequent  in  Hebrew,  as,  for 
example,  rP  ^hhr^  and  M2)if  m  (Jah  est  nomen  ejus), 
yet  W^  is  only  found  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  proper 
names.  He  then  goes  on  to  observe  (s.  v.  TTMV)  that 
the  true  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  holy  name  mrP 
was  Iaa>,  and  he  produces  several  passages  of  ancient 
authors  in  confirmation  of  this.  Diod.  i.  94,  says, 
Urropova-i  .  .  .  tovs  vo/movs  BcBovai  .  .  .  Trapa  Be  tovs  Iov^ 
Siuov9  Ma<n)v  tov  lAfl  eiriKaXovfuPov  Oeov. 

Hesych.  v.  O^eias;  interp.  ad  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
V.   p.   666,  KaXouKTi  Be  avTo  .  .  .  lovSaiot  Be  lAfl,      But 
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in  Strom,  v.  562,  lAOT  On'»).  Gesenius  Ihea  adds 
the  testimony  of  the  Gnostic  gems,  which  give  abun- 
dant examples  of  the  name  law.  Nevertheless  the 
proofs  which  I  have  offered  from  the  Assyrian  sculps- 
tares  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ  appear  more 
convincing  still,  and  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  about  it. 
We  may  also  add  the  name  of  Hezekiah,  which  is  written 
in  Assyrian  Hazak-iahu  (B.  M.  pi.  xxxviii.  and  xxxis.)- 
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The  annals  of  Ashurakhbal,  lithographed  in  plates 
xvii.  to  xxvi.  of  the  British  Museum  volume  of  in- 
scriptions, commence  with  an  invocation  to  the  god 
Ninev,  the  Assyrian  Hercules,  who  was  reputed  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  Nineveh.  This  invocation  con- 
tains many  mystical  titles  hard  to  be  understood,  and 
which  will  probably  require  much  study  before  their 
meaning  is  well  ascertained.  But  among  them  there  is 
one  which  appears  perfectly  clear,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  very  important.  I  shall  make  it  the  subject 
of  the  present  notice.     It  occurs  in  pi.  xvii.  line  8. 

Ninev  .  .  .  ska  as  lishan  ilu  sum-su  iluti  mamma  la 
buluka  ishtila.  **  Ninev  .  .  .  whose  divine  name,  by 
which  he  is  called  in  the  language  of  the  gods,  no  one 
must  lightly  pronounce  in  vain." 

This  passage  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  many 
others,  in  which  the  ''  unspoken  name  "  is  alluded  to 
more  briefly. 

The  attention  of  scholars,  and  indeed  of  all  readers 
of  Homer,  has  long  been  drawn  to  those  marvellous 
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lines  in  which  he  tells  us  that  the  gods  conversed  in  a 
language  of  their  own,  quite  different  from  that  of 
mortal  men.     Thus  he  says  of  the  river  Xanthus, — 

Tov  Bavdov  KoKeovai  Oeoi^  avhpes  he  SfcafuipSpov, 

And  of  a  certain  monument  or  lofty  mound  near  Troy, — 

*•  Men  indeed  call  it  Baruia ;  but  t/te  Gods  the  tomb  of  Myrinna." 
AOavaroL  he  re  (Ti^/luz  iroXva/capOfioio  Mvpcwrjs, 

And  it  has  been  doubted  whether  this  bold  fiction  was 
the  invention  of  Homer  himself,  or  was  handed  down 
to  him  from  his  predecessors  ?  But  the  very  firmness 
of  his  assertion  respecting  the  language  of  the  gods,  as 
a  simple  fact,  shows  that  he  only  spoke  out  the  ge- 
neral belief. 

And  we  now  see  that  an  Assyrian  monarch  (who 
may  well  have  been  Homer's  contemporary)  affirms 
the  same  belief  in  express  terms :  "  In  the  language 
of  the  gods,"  he  says,  **  Ninev  had  a  divine  name.** 
This  adjective  "  divine "  I  have  transcribed  by  iluti 
(of  divinity),  because  I  am  not  clear  how  it  was  pro- 
nounced. The  pronunciation  however  is  of  little  mo- 
ment, compared  with  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

Mamma  or  mamman  is  a  word  which  occurs  fre- 
quently, and  signifies  none  or  no  one. 

Buluk  is  the  Heb.  pSn,  vanus,  vacuus,  inanis.  I 
have  rendered  it  "in  vain." 

Ishtila,  he"  may  slight,  contemn,  make  light  of,  treat 
lightly,  is  the  t  conjugation  of  the  Heb.  rho,  vili- 
pendit,  elevavit,  i.  e.  contempsit  (levia  enim  parvi  sunt 
momenti,  says  Gesenius). 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  some  other  passages  which 
lead  to  the  same  conclusions. 
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Neriglissar's  inscription,  col. ii.31  (seeB.M.pl.lxvii.). 


31.  Marduk   bel  rabu, 
bel  ilu  rabbu, 

32.  Nur  ilu  abbima ! 


33.  in    kibiti-ka 
sha  la  nakari 


tsirti 


34.  Bit  ebus,   lala-su 
lusbu ! 


0  Marduk,  great  lord, 
lord  of  the  great  gods ! 

Light  of  the  gods !  my 
fatherl 

In  thy  celestial  name 
which  is  never  pronounced 
a1oud» 

1  have  built  this  temple; 
may  its  glory  endure  ! 


The  Assyrian  term  for  "  speaking  aloud  "  is  kara. 
This  is  the  Heb.  vr\p,  clamavit,  vel  nominavit.  From 
hence  comes  the  Niphal  or  passive  form  nakara,  to  be 
spoken  aloud ;  to  be  openly  named. 

Still  more  emphatic  is  the  language  addressed  to 
Marduk  in  an  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  coL  ii. 
27 ;  see  B.  M.  pi.  52. 


27.  In  pi-ka  illu  sha  la 
nakari 

28.  ibaraku  tami-ya 

29.  kinilittuti. 

30.  In  kibiti-ka  tsirti 
sha  la  subielu, 

31.  etc.  etc.  etc- 


In  thy  divine  name  which 
is  not  spoken  aloud, 

may  my  days  be  blessed 

with  a  beloved  offspring. 

In  thy  celestial  name 
which  is  not  even  whis- 
pered, 

may,  etc.  etc. 

Subielu  is  probably  from  the  Semitic  subuly  tID, 
efflare. 

We  have  seen  that  Ninev  was  not  the  celestial  name 
of  that  deity.  What  then  was  his  celestial  name? 
This  seems  to  have  varied  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  various  countries  or  of  different  temples  in  the 
same  country.     In  B.  M.  pi.  xvii.  2,  it  is  expressed  by 
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a  symbol,  which,  for  the  present,  I  will  render  "  Her- 
cules." 

Urrish  >-Hh  W  IT  At  the  first  he  was  called 

itik  malik  ilu.  Hercules  in  the  speech  of 

the  gods. 

Urrish,  (at  first)  might  be  a  derivative  from  nr, 
which  is  used  for  early  morning,  oriens.  But  the 
grammatical  tablet  156a,  seems  to  give  this  word  as 
one  of  the  derivatives  from  the  root  risk  (first;  or 
head),  which  etymology,  if  correct,  would  explain  why 
a  deity  is  sometimes  called  urrish  ilu,  first  of  the  gods. 

Itii,  he  was  called  ;  from  pt02,  locutus  est  (Schindler). 

Malii  seems  put  for  as  mali  (in  the  speech) ;  from 
HTD,  sermo.  But  the  syntax  of  words  ending  in  k,  is 
not  yet  well  understood,  such  as  kayanak,  labatlak, 
pitlukak,  etc. 

Two  lines  after  this,  we  read  concerning  Ninev : — 

Sha  la  enu  kibitaka-su  Whom  men  do  not  call 
reshdan  nisi.  *    by  his  real  name. 

Enu,  they  speak  ;  they  call ;  is  the  Heb.  713^,  enahy 
to  speak. 

Kibitaky  a  name,  is  an  emphatic  form  of  the  usual 
kibita.  It  occurs  also  as  kibituk,  e.  g.  Kibituk-ka, 
riminu  Marduk,  bit  ebus.  In  thy  name,  O  supreme 
Marduk,  I  have  built  this  house. 

The  next  line  (B.  M.  xvii.  5)  is  one  of  much  interest. 
Ninev  is  there  called — 

Shib  sha  la  uttakkaru  The  King  whom  men 
zigir  shipti-su,  itik  rapsu  call  not  by  his  royal  name 
Rub-Mi-IIu  mutallu  nor    by   his    great    title, 

shemesh  (.  .  .)  "Chiefofa  hundred  gods." 

And  mystically  he  is  the 
Meridian  Sun. 
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The  first  word  in  this  sentence  is  generally  to  he 
read  rte,  but  sometimes  shib,  as  in  shibta^  a  dwelling, 

(the  same  as  subat)  which  is  written    J^j  [J  te. 

Shib  or  ship  frequently  signifies  a  king,  whence 
shipti^  royalty.  But  if  preferred,  the  word  may  be  read 
as  Ru,  and  viewed  as  being  the  Heb.  TVDy  rex,  pastor, 

WOifMffV  XOMV. 

UttakiarUj  they  speak  aloud,  points  to  a  root  naiar. 

Itik  is  a  word  we  have  considered  before.  Here  it 
seems  to  mean  nomen^  appellatio. 

Rapsuy  magnus :  e.  g.  rapsu  naguj  regio  magna. 

Mutallu  appears  to  mean,  mystically  called ;  darkly 
called ;  from  the  Arabic,  TIDJ^,  caliginosum  esse.  Ge- 
senius  remarks  that  this  verb  compounded  with  rp;, 
a  bird,  gives  ^7loy,  vespertilio  (quasi  avis  volans  in 
caligine),  which  is  found  in  Hebrew.  The  word  m?i- 
tallu  is  also  found  in  B.  M.  xxvii.  7,  where  "  Nebo  of 
the  golden  sceptre  "  is  called  by  the  simple  epithet  of 
ilu  mutallu,  "  the  mysterious  god." 

The  Sun  in  the  South  cannot  at  present  be  trans* 
literated,  because  the  South  is  expressed  by  a  symbol 
which  has  not  yet  been  read  phonetically. 

"  Chief  of  a  hundred  gods."  The  inscription  of  Pul 
(B.  M.  xxxv.  line  3)  gives  this  great  title  to  Nebo,  but 
in  a  slightly  altered  form,  Rub-Mi-Shalliklati,  which 
may  mean  Chief  of  a  hundred  angels,  for  the  word 
may  mean  nuntius,  ayyeXosy  from  the  root  IlTtt^,  misit. 
And  it  is  there  said  that  this  was  Nebo's  celestial  name 
(kibit-su  makhrat;  from  makhar,  c8Blesti6,vel  sublimis). 

But  it  seems  singular  that  Ninev  or  Nebo  should 
rule  over  a  hundred,  or  any  other  limited  number,  of 
inferior  deities  or  angels.  I  therefore  remark  that  mi 
(which  usually  signifies  a  hundred)  is  also  explained 
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in  the  Syllabary,  No.  110,  by  kalu  and  kulu,  that  is  to 
say,  all  [the  Hebrew  h^].  If  we  adopt  that  meaning, 
the  title  will  import  **  Lord  of  all  the  angels." 

The  inscription  of  the  king  whom  Rawlinson  calls 
Shamas  Phul  (B.  M.  pi.  xxxii.)  again  invokes  Ninev, 
and  calls  him  the  Meridian  Sun,  and  mumahir  gimri, 
inspector  of  all  things,  which  is  a  well-known  title  of 

the  sun.  It  then  adds,  mwtoZ/i  >->^  TY  IT  "mysti- 
cally called  {Hercules)  : "  sha  la  immakharu  dannuUzu 
reshdan  ArubnaH  al  mnlli  ilu^  **  whose  real  name  they 
do  not  receive  {do  not  know  ?)  Arubnaki,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gods." 

This  name  Arubnaki  was  evidently  very  holy,  and 
probably  very  ancient.  It  is  however  by  no  means 
exclusively  attributed  to  Ninev.  Other  gods  appear 
to  claim  it.  I  doubt  if  the  last  phrase,  al  malli  ilu^  is 
correctly  translated,  because  the  Heb.  preposition  7M 
is  very  unusual  in  Assyrian. 

Otherwise  it  would  suit  well  enough,  as  7N  has 
sometimes  the  sense  of  in ;  e.  g.  ish  7M,  in  animo, 
D'^DtZn  Sm,  in  coelo  (Gesen.). 

On  the  Obelisk,  1.  8,  the  Sun  is  called  mumahir 
gimriy  "  Viewer  of  all,"  and  also  has  the  same  great 
title  that  Ninev  has.  Rub  Mi  Ilu. 

But  of  all  these  passages  the  one  which  I  quoted 
first  is  the  clearest;  **  Ninev  .  .  .  whose  divine  name, 
by  which  he  is  called  in  the  language  of  the  gods,  no 
one  must  lightly  pronounce  in  vain." 

This  prohibition  bears  a  certain  similitude  to  the 
third  commandment  of  the  Jewish  Decalogue,  "Thou 
shalt  not  take  his  name  in  vain." 

But  before  going  further,  let  us  inquire  what  was 
the  precise  meaning  of  that  commandment  ? 
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Modern  churches  understand  it  as  forbidding  the 
vice  of  profane  swearing,  and  of  all  light  or  disrespect- 
ful mention  of  the  name  of  the  Deity,  But  the  Jews, 
heavy  and  grievous  as  their  faults  were  in  other  re- 
spects, were  entirely  free,  so  hr  as  is  known,  from  the 
vice  of  profane  swearing:  which  is  indeed  unfortu- 
nately more  prevalent  in  modern  times  than  it  ever 
was  in  any  ancient  nation.  The  ancient  Jews  them- 
selves gave  a  very  different  interpretation  to  the  third 
Commandment.  They  understood  it  as  a  prohibition 
to  pronounce  aloud  (even  with  all  solemnity)  the 
Sacred  Name  Jehovah,  or  rather  another  name  of 
which  we  have  lost  the  true  pronunciation,  and  there- 
fore represent  it  by  the  name  Jehovah.  This  com- 
mand could  not  be  literally  obeyed  by  Christian 
churches,  and  they  have  therefore  given  to  it  an  in- 
terpretation  which  entirely  fulfils  its  spirit  though  not 
its  letter. 

Gesenius  informs  us  that  the  ancient  Jews,  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  whenever  the  Holy  Name  occurred 
substituted  for  it  the  word  Adonai  (the  Lord) :  or  if 
they  pronounced  the  Sacred  name,  they  disguised  it 
by  changing  its  vowels,  and  using  instead  the  vowels 
of  the  word  Adonai.  He  says  (under  the  word  mrP) 
that  they  did  this,  either  following  an  old  superstition 
or  deceived  by  a  false  interpretation  of  Exodus  xx.  7. 
But  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  they  were 
deceived  f  They  doubtless  knew  from  the  tradition  of 
their  fathers  the  true  meaning  of  the  prohibition  con- 
tained in  that  chapter. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  religious 
doctrines  of  the  Jews  had  any  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  distant  Assyrians.     Their  religious  sys- 
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tems  were  too  different :  the  Jews  were  Monotheists, 
the  Assyrians  Polytheists. 

The  Jews  abhorred  the  worship  of  images;  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  adored  them.  The  As- 
syrians therefore  must  have  received  this  belief,  that 
the  greatest  of  the  gods  had  awful  names  which  men 
dare  not  pronounce,  from  primaeval  or  patriarchal 
times.  And  if  so,  it  must  have  prevailed  in  other 
countries  likewise.  In  fact  the  Egyptians  held  the 
same  belief. 

In  the  Todtenbuch,  ch.  31,  we  read,  "  speak  not 
the  name  of  the  great  god,"  and,  doubtless,  it  would 
be  easy  to  accumulate  examples.  I  could  wish  there- 
fore that  the  learned  Hebraists  of  the  present  day, 
the  followers  of  Gesenius,  would  reconsider  his  opinion, 
that  the  ancient  Israelites  were  falsd  interpretatione 
seducti. 

The  passages  which  I  have  quoted  from  the  sculp- 
tures are  accompanied  by  many  other  remarkable 
phrases,  which,  when  they  come  to  be  interpreted,  will 
perhaps  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  religious 
systems  of  the  East. 


FURTHER   REMARKS   ON  AN   INSCRIPTION   OF 
ESARHADDON. 

I  have  given  a  translation,  in  Vol.  VIII.  Part  1  of  the 
Transactions,  of  an  inscription  in  the  British  Museum, 
presented  by  Lord  Aberdeen. 

I  find  that  I  mistook  the  grammatical  construction 

VOL.  VIII.  u 
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of  a  passage  in  the  first  column,  and  the  correction 
of  this  greatly  clears  up  the  meaning.  I  annex  an 
amended  translation  of  the  passage  in  question. 

"  Before  my  time,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late 
King  [Sennacherib],  there  was  an  outbreak  of  bands 
of  wicked  men  living  within  the  holy  city.  They  had 
no  reverence  for  the  gods.*  Into  the  holy  temples, 
the  palace-dwellings  of  the  great  gods,  they  broke  with 
violence.  The  gold  and  precious  stones  they  dispersed 
into  the  land  of  the  Susians,  and  melted  it  down  for 
gain.  The  great  chief  of  the  gods,  Marduk  himself, 
they  stripped  of  his  golden  crown  .  .  .  (the  rest  of  this 
column  is  lost).^ 

I  believe  the  grammatical  construction  to  be  as 
follows : — 

Vallanu-ya^  before  me :  as  hul  sar  makhrie^  in  the 
life  of  the  late  king :  itpuraiha,  there  was  an  outbreak 
(a  hithpael  form  from  the  Heb.  p^D,  rupit ;  liberavit)  : 
Uti,  of  bands  (compare  the  Latin  manus^  and  the 
Hebrew  T,  manus;  robur ;  vires)  ;  silikti  nisi  oi'^icVed 
men.  Here  the  meaning  "wicked  "  is  well  established, 
but  the  pronunciation  is  doubtful,  perhaps  it  is  kktdti 
nisi,  from  the  Hebrew  ^S*'^,  fraudulentus,  dolosus. 
Suanna  appears  to  be  a  name  for  Babylon,  implying 
holiness:  it  occurs  not  unfrequently,  but  should  be 
further  examined.  'I  originally  translated  it  "that 
same,"  deriving  it  from  suhu  (itself),  and  anna  (that), 

>  This  line  is  doubtful,  the  stone  being  much  broken. 
^  It  is  strange  that  the  faith  of  the  Babylonians  in  their  idols  was 
not  diminished  by  seeing  that  they  were  utteriy  unable  to  protect 
themselves  from    robbers.      The  Roman  Satirist  was  more  clear- 
sighted : 

"  £x  quo  Mars  Ultor  galeam  quoque  perdidit,  et  res 
Non  potuit  servare  suas  !'* 
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in  the  same  way  that  sucUu  is  composed.  But  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  this  point. 

In  line  20,  I  have  fallen  into  an  error  in  supposing 
that  the  lithograph  required  a  correction.  The  fact  is, 
that  only  one  god  is  there  mentioned,  and  not  three. 
The  translation  should  be— 

"The  supreme  chief  of  the  gods,  Marduk,  they 
robbed  of  his  crown."  The  word  means  either  a  golden 
crown  or  a  golden  throne.  It  occurs  very  often,  but 
is  expressed  by  a  symbol  which  has  not  yet  been  read 
phonetically.     My  reading  tusut  is  incorrect. 

Apparently  the  first  act  of  Esarhaddon,  on  his  ac- 
cession, was  to  repair  to  Babylon,  and  to  repress  these 
disorders.  He  then  appears  to  have  been  solemnly 
proclaimed  king  (by  the  priests  of  course :  but  he  says 
it  was  by  Marduk  himself). 

And  then  there  occurs  a  passage  which  may  have 
some  historical  importance.  This  is  at  Col.  II.  19, 
which  ought  perhaps  to  be  translated  thus : — 

**  (Marduk  proclaimed  me  as  the  new  sovereign) ; 
and  I,  Esarhaddon,  undertook  these  public  afiairs,  to 
restore  them  once  more  to  order,  with  the  consent 
of  my  elder  brothers,  whom  thou  hast  given  me." 

Yaati  Ashur-akh-adanna  assu  ebshaeti  sinati,  ana 
ashri-sina-tarri,  as  lishan  akhi  rabbi  sha  tuddannima. 

The  passage  being  a  difiicult  one,  I  only  oflfer  the 
above  translation  as  a  suggestion,  which  may  be  veri- 
fied or  disproved. 

Esarhaddon  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  eldest 
son  of  Sennacherib  ;  for  we  read  in  the  annals  of  that 
monarch  (col.  iv.  63;  see  B.  M.  pi.  xxxix.),  "  I  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  Babylon  Ashur-nadan-mu,  my  eldest 

u  2 
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son,  who  was  brought  up  at  my  knees  (i.  e.  in  my  own 
house,  or  under  my  own  care :  tarbit  birti-ya) .  Again, 
Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  slew  their  father  Sen- 
nacherib, probably  with  the  intention  of  usurping  his 
throne;  but  in  this  they  failed,  **and  they  escaped 
into  the  land  of  Armenia."*  Therefore  all  these  may 
have  been  elder  brothers  {akhi  rabbi)  of  Esarhaddon. 
Sha  tuddannima,  whom  thou  hast  given  me.  This 
seems  to  allude  to  his  own  name,  Ashur-akh-adanna, 
t.  e.  •*  Ashur  has  given  a  brother." 

Rabbi :  consult  the  hieratic  original  for  this  word. 

Lishan :  this  letter  or  symbol  is  doubtful  here.  It 
much  resembles  ia,  which  on  the  tablets  sometimes 
means  **a  voice:"  but  whichever  is  the  right  reading 
here,  I  think  it  must  mean  "  with  the  consent  of" 

We  frequently  find  the  phrase,  sarrut  Ashur  ibusu, 
they  reigned  over  Assyria :  therefore  I  translate  assu 
ebshaeti  sinati^  "I  have  undertaken  these  public  affairs," 
since  ebshaeti  and  ibitsu  have  the  same  root,  HX^Sf  in 
Assyrian,  TSy  in  Chaldee. 

After  something  in  the  nature  of  a  civil  war  (perhaps 
between  the  brothers)  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of 
Col.  III.  the  authority  of  Esarhaddon  became  firmly 
established,  and  he  then  had  leisure  to  punish  the 
malefactors  of  Babylon,  who  had  risen  in  rebellion 
{ana  riesuti  suluku,  Col.  IV.  30),  where  I  think  suluhi 
means  '  they  had  risen,'  from  Chald.  p*?D,  to  rise  or 
ascend. 

These  little  corrections  may  serve  to  clear  up  this 
inscription,  which  deserves  attention,  as  it  appears  to 
contain  some  historical  data. 

•  2  Kings  xix.  37. 
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ON  THE  ANTIQUITY   OF  COINED   MONEY. 

I  resume  this  subject  from  Vol.  VII.  p.  1 69.  I  think 
I  can  produce  an  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  coin- 
age which  has  not  yet  been  brought  forward. 

There  is  an  inscribed  stone,  recently  received  from 

Babylon,  at  the  British  Museum,  which  records  the 

sale  of  a  field  for  the  price  of  616  pieces  of  silver. 

The  payment,  however,  was  not  made  in  money,  but  in 

merchandise.     A  whole  list  of  articles  is  given,  with 

the  value  of  each,  beginning  with  a  Chariot,  valued  at 

100  pieces  of  silver.    The  symbol  which  expresses  one 

of  these  pieces  is  rather  complicated.     On  turning  to 

the  great  East  India  House  inscription,  we  find  that 

it  occurs  frequently  with  the  signification  of  silver. 

It  is,  however,  rather  more  carefully  and   ornately 

drawn  in  the  hieratic  character  of  that  inscription,  and 

is  nearly  formed  as  follows  I^>.  X^  •     ^^  ^^^  cursive 

character  it  is  written  ^it  -vj  • 

Now,  it  may  be  considered  certain  that  in  very  an- 
cient times  the  Sun  was  denoted  in  these  Eastern  writ- 
ings by  the  natural  hieroglyphic  of  a  circle  ;  but  when 
that  style  of  writing  was  exchanged  for  the  cuneiform, 
which  consists  of  straight  lines  and  angles  only,  then 
a  true  circle  could  no  longer  be  drawn,  and  it  was  re- 

placed  by  the  very  rude  figure  As^  ,  consisting  of  four 
oblique  strokes.  This  was  afterwards  further  abbre- 
viated into  ^1  ,  in  which  stage  all  resemblance  to  its 
original  form  of  a  circle  was  finally  lost. 
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The  symbols  which  signify  gold  and  silver  both  com- 
mence with  a  figure  like  the  first  of  those  which  I  have 
represented  above,  the  origin  of  which  is  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  conjecture. 

To  me  it  seems  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  re- 
presented a  portion  of  a  balance,  viz.  the  beam  with 
one  scale  preponderating.  But,  however  this  may  be, 
this  symbol  is  prefixed  to  both  the  precious  metals. 
But  silver  is  distinguished  from  gold  by  the  second 

sign,  namely,    X^'     Now,  we  have  just  seen  that 

this  hieroglyphic  was  originally  a  circle,  and  that  in 
the  days  when  the  British  Museum  record  of  the  sale 
of  a  field  was  written  (twelfth  century  before  Christ)  it 
was  employed  to  denote  a  piece  of  silver  used  for 
money.  Money,  therefore,  was  denoted  in  those  an- 
cient days  by  a  circle.  And  why  should  that  be  the 
case  ?  I  can  imagine  only  one  reason,  viz.  that  the 
pieces  of  silver  were  round.  But  if  round,  is  it  not 
probable  that  they  were  either  cast  in  a  mould  or 
struck  with  hammers  in  a  mould  ?  For  surely  it 
would  have  passed  the  skill  of  those  ancient  times  to 
roll  the  silver  into  sheets  and  cut  out  circular  pieces 
with  a  punch. 

I  have  said  that  the  Chariot  was  valued  at  100  pieces 
of  silver,  but  several  of  the  articles  are  priced  as  low 
as  one  piece.  This  again  shows  that  they  were  coins, 
and  not  weighed  masses  of  metal ;  for  the  trouble  of 
weighing  one  piece  at  a  time  would  have  been  ex- 
cessive. 

The  value  of  each  article  is  said  to  be  ki  (t.  e.  equi- 
valent to)  so  many  pieces  of  silver.  This  is  the  He- 
brew •'D,   asy  like  as,  i.  e.  equivalent   to.      The  price 
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of  each  thing  is  given  in  the  inscription  as  *'  so  many 
silvers."     The  Hebrew  Scriptures  use  the  same  phrase 
rjD3,  silver,  meaning  money,  e.  g,  they  sold  Joseph 
to    the  Ishmaelites  for  20  silvers  (authorized  version 
Vias  pieces  of  silver.  Genesis  xxxvii.).     And  I  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  silvers  named  in  the  British 
Maseum  inscription  were  nearly  of  the  same  value  of 
those  of  Genesis.     Thus,  for  instance,  616  of  them 
form  a  price  which  might  be  paid  for  a  field.     And 
Abraham  gave  400  for  the  field  of  Macbpelah,  with 
the  cave  thereof  and  the  trees  thereof.     The  Ishmae 
ites  gave  20  siloers  for  Joseph ;  and  slaves  (if  I  trans- 
late the  word  rightly)  are  valued  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum inscription  at  from  15  to  50. 

These  arguments,  as  I  think,  go  nearly  to  establish 
the  great  antiquity  of  coined  money.  I  will  now,  in 
conclusion,  add  a  few  other  remarks  on  this  impor- 
tant newly-received  Babylonian  inscription. 

In  examining  the  list  of  articles  of  merchandise 
there  given,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  following 
item : — 

Thirty-four  (...)  of  the  value  of  12  ka  each,  mak- 
ing in  all  136  silvers. 

From  this  statement  we  find,  by  an  easy  arithmetical 
calculation,  that  a  ka  was  the  third  part  of  a  silver.  It 
was  written  ^T 

The  following  line  says  :  A  dozen  of  the  articles 
called  (...)  of  the  value  of  4  ka  each,  making  in  all 
16  silvers.  Again  the  arithmetical  calculation  gives 
the  saaie  result,  3  ka=\  silver. 

The  number  of  a  dozen  is  here  expressed  by  "  two 
with  ten,"  like  duodecim  in  Latin,— that  is,  if  I  cor- 
rectly interpret  the  symbol  as  ^p.    to  be  the  usual 
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preposition  as  (with).     Bat  this  seems  to  follow  from 
the  correct  result  of  the  arithmetical  computation. 

It  is  singular  that  the  purchaser  of  this  field  could 
not  effect  the  payment  of  so  moderate  a  sum  as  616 
silvers  in  specie,  but  was  obliged  to  pay  in  merchan- 
dise. I  am  unable  to  identify  several  of  the  articles 
which  he  offered  in  barter,  but  some  of  them  may,  I 
think,  be  thus  enumerated. 

A  chariot  with  its  appurtenances  [adi  tihuti]  was 
worth  100  silvers.  I  believe  tihu  is  to  drive,  e.  g. 
Sar  la  tihu  pani  makhri-ya,  "  no  king  before  me  ever 
drove  into  that  region/' 

Pa  seems  to  mean  a  slave  (related  perhaps  to  pata, 
a  servant),  and  shal  kappa  seems  to  mean  a  female 
slave, — perhaps  from  the  Heb.  root  rfD3,  domuit, 
subegit  (Ges.)  ...  If  so,  we  have  next — 

1  slave  of  the  tribes  of  the  West,  value  30  silvers. 

2  female  slaves  of  the  West,  together  50  silvers. 

6  female  slaves  of  the  tribes  of  the  East,  together 
300  silvers. 

1  slave  of  the  tribes  of  the  North,  15  silvers. 

Then  we  come  to  a  numerous  assortment  of  pieces 
of  cloth  ;  for  which  the  term  is  ku,  which  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Ashurakhbal's  inscriptions,  as  ku  thxbbulti, 
dyed  cloths,  etc.  I  think  it  not  impossible  that  it  may 
be  the  Greek  word  /cw,  a  fleece  (nom.  Kfoi).  In  this 
inscription  a  piece  of  cloth  of  the  common  sort  is  only 
valued  at  one  silver ;  and  a  better  kind  at  two.  But  the 
ku  kamanu  is  valued  at  siw  silvers^  which  makes  me 
think  that  kamanu  may  have  been  a  colloquial  expres- 
sion for  argamanu,  or  scarlet^  Heb.  pJOM.  Of  this 
word  Gesenius  says  :  Origo  incerta.  But  suppose  for 
a  moment  that   the  term   employed   in  the  inscrip- 
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tion,  kamanu,  was  the  true  ancient  name  for  scarlet ; 
then  nothing  would  be  simpler  than  the  etymology  of 
argamanu,  from  the   Hebrew   arg,   aiM,  cloth,  or   a 
woven  web,  and  kamanu,  scarlet.     Kamanu,  in  geo- 
graphy,  was  an  important  district  of  Syria,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Mount  Hermon,  and  often  named  in  these  in- 
scriptions.    Did  it  give  its  name  to  this  kind  of  Tyrian 
purple?    There  is  also  an  extraordinary  resemblance, 
which  can  hardly  be  accidental,  between  the  name  of 
Mount  Carmel,  hty\2,  and  7''D'13,  carmil,  scarlet. 

The  cloth  called  ku  eli  billu  bore  the  same  high 
vHlue  as  the  ku  kamanu.  I  therefore  think  its  name 
meant  cloth  covered  with  embroidery,  from  eli  (over), 
billu  (splendour,  royalty,  etc.),  or  it  may  mean  dyed 
in  a  pattern,  from  billuy  to  stain. 

The  inferior  cloth,  which  was  worth  only  one  silver,  is 
called  ku  arru.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  Chaldee 
word  JHM,  arOy  inferior.  For  instance,  in  Daniel  ii. 
39:  Post  te  surget  aliud  regnum,  tuo  inferius  {arro 
men  ka)  "^"30  yiM. 

With  respect  to  the  passage  from  Sargon's  cylinder, 
which  I  originally  brought  forward  (see  Vol.  VII.  p.  169 
of  the  Transactions),  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson,  that  its  meaning  is  different  from  what 
I  conjectured.  I  supposed  it  to  relate  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Nineveh,  but  it  appears  to  refer  to  the  city 
of  Dur-Sargina,  which  Sargina  founded  a  few  miles 
from  Nineveh,  on  a  spot  previously  occupied  by  a 
small  village  which  is  named  on  his  cylinder.  It  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  and 
take  possession  of  their  lands,  which  Sargina  says  he 
did  with  justice  and  clemency. 

I  mav  here  refer  to  the  first  volume,  new  series,  of 
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the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  p.  208,  where 
the  reader  will  find  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  translation. 

I  think  T  am  able  to  confirm  the  view  he  takes  of 
this  matter,  by  offering  a  new  translation  of  one  of  the 
lines,  which  clears  up  the  sense  very  materially.      I 
refer  to  the  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  line  42  :  Assu 
Ttkkati  la  rusie ;   which  probably  signifies  "  I    made 
removals  which  were  not  unjust,**  and  then,  nearly  as 
Sir  H.  R.  translates  it,  **  to  those  who  did  not  wish  for 
money  I  oflTered  lands  in  exchange."     "  Not  uajust " 
of  course  means  *'  very  just/'     This  mode  of  speak- 
ing is  frequent :  thus  Nebuchadnezzar  says  in  his  in- 
scriptions *' a  building  which  was  not  mean"  i, e.  was 
a  noble  one :  **  an  expense  which  was  not  stinted/^  i.  e. 
which  was  lavish. 

So  in  the  New  Testament,  St.  Paul  says,  **  I  am  the 
citizen  of  no  mean  city." 

Now,  in  order  to  justify  this  new  translation,  I  will 
observe  that  rikkati  may  mean  compulsory  removals^ 
because  Gesenius  says  that  |Trn,  the  Uiphil  of  the 
verb  pm,  signifies  to  remove  a  person  or  thing  to 
another  place,  generally  to  a  distant  place. 

Indeed,  this  verb,  pTT^,  has  long  been  known  to  be 
exceedingly  common  in  Assyrian,  where  it  is  generally 
written  ruft/ru, as, ana  rukku  innabit,  he  fied  to  a  distance ; 
ashar  rukku^  a  distant  place.  But  once  at  least,  if  not 
oftener,  I  have  found  it  written  rikku  in  the  inscrip- 
tions. And  the  Chaldee  has  the  vowel  i  in  this  word, 
PVD^  in  Ezra  vi.  6,*'  be  ye  far  removed  from  that  place." 

jRusie  may  signify  unjust^  because  the  Hebrew  yun 
has  decidedly  the  meaning  of  injustus^  for  instance 
y\in  ^31MD,  unjust  balances. 

Assu  is  probably  ''I  made;"  from  XVDVt fecit. 
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It  will  be  well  now  to  reproduce  the  passage  of  the 

c^ylinder  (lines  40,  41 ,  42),  and  give  a  translation  of  it. 

.A-fter  mentioning  various  particulars,  some  of  which 

sire  not  easy  to  be  understood,  Sargina  says  of  his  newly 

founded  city,  "  And  I  gave  a  name  to  it,  like  unto  my 

own  name." 

[40]    Kima    zigir    sumi-ya  sha   ana   nassarikti   u 
mishari'SUy  sutishur  la  likhi  la  kabalin  rnnbu  inni  Ili  Rahi: 
[41]    Kaship   ekilut  ir  shasuy   ki   pi    dippati  sha 
yamanU'Su,  kaspa  u  takahar  ana  belni-sun  utaru. 

[42]  Asm  rikkati  la  rusie.     Sha  kaship  ekil  la  tsibu, 
ekil  mikhar^  ekil  akhar,  panu-sun  attan  sunuti. 

In  order  to  explain  this,  we  must  first  premise  that 
the  king,  having  recounted  his  numerous  victories  in 
the  first  thirty-nine  lines  of  the  inscription,  then  con- 
tinues to  the  following  eflfect :  **  But  not  only  have  I 
won  glory  in  war ;  my  civil  administration  has  been 
equally  prosperous.'*  Then  he  gives  instances  of  his 
care  for  the  welfare  of  the  citizens. 

The  name  Sargina,  and  its  probable  meaning,  have 
been  a  subject  of  speculation  to  modern  scholars. 
That  the  first  syllable,  sar^  means  king^  all  are  agreed, 
but  of  the  remainder  of  the  name  different  etymologies 
have  been  proposed. 

Most  unexpectedly,  however,  we  learn  from  the 
king  himself  in  this  passage  what  was  the  meaning  of 
his  name.  It  meant  "the  guardian  king;"  or,  ex- 
pressed more  at  length,  the  king  who  was  the  benefi- 
cent protector  of  his  people. 

Light  being  thus  thrown  upon  the  name  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  its  derivation,  which  is  from  the  Hebrew 
verb  gina,  p  or  pa,  protexit.  For  Gesenius  says  that 
this  verb  is  used  "  ubique  de  Deo  homines  protegente," 
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and  Sargon  affected  to  be  almost  a  deity,  for  he  calU 
himself  elsewhere,  I  think,  the  incarnation  of  Bel. 
The  verb  gina  was  therefore  the  most  exalted  which 
he  could  use  as  expressive  of  beneficence. 

I  owe  to  Mr.  Oppert,  in  a  letter,  the  suggestion  that 
Sargina,  in  line  40,  is  explaining  his  name.  It  will 
make  the  sense  clearer  to  place  the  text  and  transla- 
tion in  parallel  columns. 

Kima  zigir  sumi-ya  As  is  the    signification 

of  my  name, 

sha    ana    nassarikti    u         which  from    its  [mean- 
mishari-su  ingof]  guardian  care,  and 

justice, 

sutishur  and  protection 

la  likhi,  la  kabalin  of    the   unwarlike    and 

the  peaceful, 

simbu  inni  ili  rabi  the  great  gods  have  af- 

fixed to  me. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Sargina  was  a 
usurper,  and  bis  original  name  was  quite  different. 
When  he  mounted  the  throne  a  new  name  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  probably  by  the  priests  with 
solemn  ceremony.  He  could  therefore  say  with  some 
truth  that  it  was  given  to  him  by  the  gods. 

Nassarikti,  from  "^j  custodivit — a  verb  usually  de- 
noting the  protection  afforded  by  gods  to  men.  Hence 
is  derived,  according  to  most  authorities,  the  syllable 
ussur,  which  terminates  many  regal  names,  as  BeUsar- 
ussur,  Nabo-kudur-ussur,  etc. 

From  the  root  "^ffl,  nassar,  came  a  secondary  root 
yySij  nassarHy  having  a  more  exalted  signification ; 
and  thence  the  substantive  nassariktL     So  from  the 
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"t  tie  root  1D3  or  1tt^3,  Gesenius  shows  that  there  arose 

Si. XI  int€n8ive  semi-Persian  form  *J1D3,  the  idol  Nisroch. 

Mishari,  from  itt^'',  Justus,  rectus. 

Simbu  mm,  adjuaxerunt  mihi.    So  in  the  Khammu- 

i-abi   inscription   ana  sumbu  signifies  conjointly.      In 

tliat  passage  the  king  says,  "  I  called  it  the  Tower  of 

IVIarduk  and  Ri,  giving  it  the  names  of  those  two 

c3eities  (ana  sumbu)  conjointly.*' 

Kaship  ekilut  ir  shasu,         The  price  of  the  lands 

in  that  city, 
ki  pi  dippati  according  to  the  words 

(or  testimony)  of  the  tablets 
sha  yamanu  su,  which  certified  them, 

kaspa  u  takabar  in  silver  and  copper 

ana  belni-sun  utaru.  I  paid  to  their  owners. 

EHl  has  been  determined  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  by 
whose  remarks  I  have  been  chiefly  guided  in  the  last  two 

lines,  to  be  the  Assyrian  pronunciation  of 

which  appears  to  be  a  Proto-Chaldaean  word,  signify. 
ing  a  field  or  place. 

Yamanu^  from  Heb.  pM,  fidem  fecit ;  fulcivit ;  fir- 
mavit. 

Utaruy  I  paid ;  from  Heb.  natar,  "irU,  solvit.  I  have 
found  this  verb,  used  for  **  payment,"  in  several  inscrip- 
tions. For  instance,  in  one  of  Botta's  inscriptions, 
the  king  of  Ashdod  resolves  to  rebel  against  Sargina. 
The  words  are :  Ana  la  natar  bilti  lib-su  ikbutu.  **  He 
hardened  his  heart  (i.  e.  obstinately  resolved)  not  to 
pay  tribute  any  longer."  See  M.  Oppert's  *  Grande 
Inscription  du  Palais  de  Khorsabad,'  line  90,  whose 
version  diflPers  a  little  from  mine. 
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Assu  rikkati  la  rusie.  I  made  removals  ^rhicfa 

were  not  unjust. 
Sha  kaship  ekil  la  tsibu,        Those  who  did  not  wish 

for  the  price  of  their  land 
{in  money)  y 
ekil  mikhar,  ekil  akhar        land  in  front  of  it,   or 

land  behind  it 
panu-sun  attan  sunuti.  I  gave  to  them  (m  ea^ 

change). 
Tsibu,  they  wished.     I  referred  in  my  former  paper 
to  an  inscription  of  Darius  which  clearly  proves  the 
meaning  of  this  important  word.     It  is  the  Chald.  kOS* 
voluit,  optavit. 

Akhar  is  the  Heb.  IfTM,  retrb,  retrorsum. 
Mikhar^  in  front.    This  word  is  common  in  Assyrian, 
but  I  do  not  find  it  in  Hebrew. 

PanU'Sunj  to  them.     Panu  is  often  written  ^Y>—  •  K, 

which  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  with  the  Hebrew 
preposition  7. 

When  ^|>—  or  panu  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
witnesses  on  a  tablet,  it  means  "  in  the  presence  of." 
This  is  the  Hebrew  rr3D.  The  phrase  "^^B  hik  signifies 
"  in  conspectu  alicujus"  or  "  coram  aliquo." 


Additional  Notes. 


The  difficult  lines  considered  at  page  23  of  this 
memoir,  should  perhaps  be  rendered 

Alik    nigam    pitassi  Go   Priest,    and    open 

babati.  the  gate. 

lUik    nigam    iptassi  The    Priest  went    and 

babati.  opened  the  gate. 
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The  verb  employed  is  perhaps  the  Semitic  bitashy  to 
extend  or  expand. 

I  remarked  in  p.  43  of  this  memoir,  that  the  Assy- 
rians said  dan  for  the  Syriac  dam ;  and  tan  for  the 
Hebrew  tarn.     So  also  they  said  tansil  for  tamsil,  a 
pattern,   resemblance,  or  likeness.      This  is  Stt^n, 
similitudo,  from  the  root  hojl^j  similisfuiL    In  Sargon's 
cylinder,  line  54,  we  read  :  bit-khilanni  tansil  haikal 
irtsit  Khatti :  i.e.  an  edifice  built  after  the  pattern  of 
the  palaces  of  Syria. 

La  ishtUa  (p.  46)  may  perhaps  rather  have  the 
meaning  ofnon  efferat,  '*  let  him  not  pronounce :"  for 
77D  is  rendered  efferre  by  Gesenius. 

I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  in 
the  British  Museum  the  tablet  K.  30,  from  which  I 
copied  the  short  account  of  a  war  in  Syria  contained 
in  this  Memoir. 

I  was  sorry  to  find,  that  the  effects  of  time  or  acci- 
dent have  already  greatly  injured  it.  Many  words 
which  are  very  plain  in  the  photograph  are  now  with 
difficulty,  if  at  all,  legible.  It  is  therefore  fortunate 
that  the  photograph  was  made,  which  has  preserved 
to  us  this  little  fragment  of  history. 
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ON  THE  EASTERN   ORIGIN   OF  THE    NAMJS    AND 
WORSHIP  OF  DIONYSUS. 

BT    H.    F.   TALBOT,   V.P.R.8.L. 

(Read  January  18tb,  1865.) 

In  briDgiDg  this  subject  before  the  Society,  I  think 
it  will  be  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  the  nature  of  the  worship  anciently 
paid  to  Dionysus. 

The  subject,  indeed,  is  very  well  known  to  scholars, 
but  as  it  is  of  a  complicated  nature,  I  wish  to  present 
it  under  one  view,  in  order  that  surveying  most  of  its 
principal  features  at  once,  the  reader  may  be  able  to 
judge  whether  the  name  and  character  of  the  god  which 
I  shall  produce  from  the  Assyrian  sculptures  has  the 
connection  which  I  suppose  it  to  have  with  the  Diony- 
sus of  the  Greeks. 

The  religious  myth  of  Dionysus,  and  the  worship 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  paid  to  him,  differed  in 
a  vast  degree  from  that  of  most  of  the  other  gods. 
Their  nature  was  believed  to  be  comparatively  simple  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  presided  over  some  one  realm  of 
nature,  and  in  that  one  exerted  almost  unlimited 
power,  but  in  other  places  their  power  was  unseen, 
their  influence  unfelt.     Thus  Neptune  ruled  the  seas, 
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£i.v:id  the  timid  mariner  made  offerings  in  his  temple, 

si.v:id  invoked  his  favour  for  the  coming  voyage  ;  but 

'the  husbandman  and  the  vinedresser  regarded  him  but 

\xttle,  and  few,  if  any,  meditated  deeply  upon  his  divine 

i:i.ature,  or  thought  that  he  exerted  any  influence  upon 

the  souls  of  men  or  upon  their  happiness  in  another 

^^7orld. 

Dionysus — in  Italy,  and  sometimes  in  Greece,  called 

Sacchus — was  regarded  by  the  multitude  as  the  god  of 

^wine ;  although  this  was  only  one,  and  that  the  least, 

of  his  attributes.     The  reason  why  it  assumed  such 

prominence  in  the  vulgar  estimation  was  probably  on 

account  of  the  frantic  orgies  in  which  his  votaries 

indulged,  during  which  they  made  the  most  copious 

libations.     But  in  the  view  of  the  philosopher,  of  the 

enthusiast,  of  the  deeply  religious  and  contemplative 

mind  of  the  East,  Dionysus  was  the  Creator  of  the 

World ;  nay,  he  was  the  World  itself.    Then,  again, 

he  was  rather  to  be  viewed  as  an  Emanation  from  the 

Creator,  and  as  Ruler  of  the  world,  both  visible  and 

invisible.     And  as  the  Sun  is  that  Being  which,  of  all 

things  visible  to  mortal  eye,  is  the  most  glorious  and 

beneficent  and   powerful   to   raise   to   life,   therefore 

Dionysus  was  identified  with  the  Sun. 

But  the  Sun  sinks  at  night  into  the  nether  world,  a 
region  which  was  tenanted  by  the  shades  of  the  de- 
parted. Over  this  gloomy  realm  a  mysterious  Ruler 
was  supposed  to  hold  sway.  The  Greeks  named  him 
Hades,  or  Aidoneus;  the  Latins,  Pluto  ;  the  Egyptians, 
Osiris.  And  all  were  believed  to  be  identical  with 
Dionusos-Helios,  the  Nocturnal  Sun. 

But  Osiris  was  not  only  the  Ruler,  he  was  also  the 
Judge  of  the  departed  souls.     In  the  Egyptian  paint- 

VOL.  VIII.  X 
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ings  we  often  see  him  sitting  on  his  throne :  before  him 
the  Balance,  in  which  he  weighs  the  good  actions  of 
the  soul  while  it  lived  on  earth,  against  its  evil  actions 
— while  a  Genius  acts  the  part  of  a  recording  angel, 
and  writes  down  on  a  tablet  the  result  of  the  trial. 
This  scene  is  represented  on  many  papyri.  The  soul 
which  had  passed  happily  through  this  ordeal  was  then 
said  to  be  justified,  and  called  an  Osirian,  that  is, 
united  with  Osiris,  and  thenceforth  participating  in 
his  divine  nature. 

Dionysus  as  a  Judge,  after  death, — this  was  the 
myth  that  gave  such  feelings  of  awe  to  his  worship- 
pers, and  which  gave  origin  to  those  secret  religious 
rites  which  were  denominated  the  Mysteries,  in  which 
things  were  told  to  the  initiated,  which  they  were  pro- 
hibited, under  the  most  awful  threats,  to  divulge  to  the 
profane. 

But  there  are  many  more  points  of  connection  be- 
tween Osiris  and  Dionysus,  which  it  would  be  too  long 
to  enumerate.  The  Cretan  Dionysus,  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Zagreus,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
Titans.  Osiris  was  torn  in  pieces  by  Typhon,  the 
emblem  of  the  Evil  Spirit.  Pentheus,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  Theban  Dionysus,  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  Bacchae-Maenades,  but  the  tree  on  which  he  sat 
was  worshipped  as  if  it  were  Dionysus  himself  (accord- 
ing to  Pausanias),  and  two  images  of  that  god  were 
carved  out  of  it. 

Again,  Dionysus,  when  an  infant,  was  placed  in  an 
ark  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  waves  cast  him 
ashore  on  the  coast  of  Brasise,  in  Laconia  (Pausanias). 
Osiris  also  was  slain  by  Typhon,  then  enclosed  in  an 
ark,  which  was  thrown  into  the  Nile,  and  floated  to 
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^yblos,  in  Phoenicia.     Having  thus  established,  and 

c\iiefly  on  the  authority  of  Creuzer,  which  will  not  be 

disputed,  the  multiform  and  mysterious  character  of 

Dionysus,  and  especially  that  he  was  identified  with 

the  Sun  and  with  Osiris-Helios  in  Hades,  judging  the 

so\ils  of  men,  I  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 

Ills  name.     It  was  very  ancient,  since  it  is  found  in 

Homer's  Iliad,  and  it  is  important   to  observe  that 

the  name  is  spelt  Auowaos  in  Homer,  and  not  Aiowaos^ 

as,  for  example, — 

^Os  TTore  fiaivofievoto  Auowcovo  riOrjvaSy  etc.  etc. 

Now,  what  was  the  origin  of  this  name  ? 

To  the  ear  of  an  ancient  Greek,  Roman,  or  Italian, 

hearing  it  for  the  first  time,  the  name  of  Dionysus 

would  most  probably  suggest  the  meaning  of  '*  the  god 

of  Nysa."^     But  where  was  Nysa?     That  was  just 

what  nobody  could  tell.     But  when  once  the  worship 

of  the  god  had  become  popular  in  Greece,  Nysa  was 

discovered   in   twenty  places  at  least,  each  of  them 

claiming  to  be  the  only  true  one.     In  Thrace,  in  Caria, 

in  Egypt,  in  Libya  near  the  lake  Tritonis,  in  Arabia,  in 

India,  in  Ethiopia,  and  probably  in  Lydia  (according 

to  Creuzer).     The  only  just  conclusion  to  be  drawn 

from  this  is  that  Nysa  existed  really  nowhere.     It  is 

^  The  Greek  word  <Sko$  is  0cvs  in  CallimachuB,  which  is  plainly 
the  Latin  Deus  and  the  Italian  Dio.  So  0€a  is  Dea.  Again,  the 
Greeks  called  their  supreme  deity  Ato5,  Att,  and  Aia  in  its  various 
cases,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  Italian  Dio.  The  modern  Celtic 
in  Bretagne  has  Ten,  whence  the  French  Dieu,  though  of  course 
equally  near  to  Dio,  The  Welsh  has  Duw,  the  Sanskrit  Deva  and  Deo 
(as  in  Deo-dara,  the  divine  tree,  the  Cedar ;  and  Mahadeo,  one  of  the 
great  divinities).  Moreover,  the  Latin  Deu8,  through  the  2tos  of  the 
LacedflBmonians,  is  identical  with  Zcw.  Therefore  this  holy  name 
iras  as  universal  as  it  was  ancient. 

X  2 
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trae  that  a  human  warrior,  king,  or  prophet  wsKf 
chance  to  be  born  in  a  very  obscnre  village,  which  ever 
after  becomes  illustrious  through  him.  Bat  it  is  far 
otherwise  with  a  personage  fabled  to  be  divine:  there 
being  no  reality  in  the  fact  of  his  birth,  the  fabled 
place  of  his  birth  could  be  no  other  than  some  illus- 
trious locality.  Thus  ApoUo  was  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  Delos ;  but  that  was  a  most  celebrated  island 
and  temple. 

We  may  pass,  then,  from  the  fabulous  l^jsa,  and 
seek  the  origin  of  the  name  elsewhere.     Now,  there  is 
one  point  in  which  I  believe  all  scholars  are  agreed, 
namely,  that  the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  its  origin 
in  the  East      He  was  fabled  to  have  conquered  the 
Indians.     His  expedition  thither  lasted  three  years,  or, 
according  to  some  writers,  even  fifty-two  years  (an 
allusion,  probably,  to  the  number  of  weeks  in  a  year). 
His  army  was  composed  of  Pans,  Satyrs,  and  Bacchse. 
He  civilized  the  natives,  introduced  the  vine,  founded 
towns  among  them,  gave  them  laws,  and  left  behind 
him  pillars  and  monuments.    Thenceforth  the  grateful 
Indians  worshipped  him  as  a  god.     His  worship  was 
celebrated  with  frantic  orgies,  alien  from  the   com* 
paratively  sober  and  quiet  religions,  and  sacred  rites, 
which  originated  in  the  West.      All  this,  I   think, 
marks  an   originally  Oriental  deity.     To  the  East, 
then,  we  should  look   for  the  origin  of  this  name, 
and  I  therefore  turn  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.     In 
these  inscriptions  we  meet  with  frequent  references  to 
the  gods.     Sometimes  they  are  simply  named,  some- 
times  they  are  accompanied   with   titles   of  honour 
or  reverence,  and  sometimes  those  titles  stand  alone, 
and  imply  the  name  of  the  deity,  without  mention- 
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irv^    it.      Thus,  when  the  priest  in  Homer  prays  to 
Viis    god,  K\v0i  fiev  Apyvporo^,  no  reader  of  Homer's 
t:in:^e  could  fail  to  understand  that  4>oil3o9  AwoXKmv  was 
inv^oked. 

The  titles  and  epithets  of  the  Assyrian  gods  would 

repay  a  deep  and  searching  study.     But  at  present  I 

sliall  only  consider  the  titles  of  the  Sun.     One  of  the 

principal  of  these,  and  which,  when  it  occurs,  often 

takes  the  precedence  of  all  others,  is^jjj^  >*>'^ 

followed  by  nisi,  which  signifies  men.     The  first  letter 
is  di,  the  second  has  the  various  values  of  tor,  kut, 
and  khdSy  between  which  the  choice  is  doubtful.     I 
have  been,  however,  in  the  habit  of  reading  it  Ditdr 
nisi,  and  provisionally  translating  it  "  Ruler  of  men.** 
It  is  evidently  something  of  that  sort,  and  is  gene- 
rally followed  by  the  title  mumahir  gimri,  "viewer  of 
all,"  or  "overlooker,  inspector  of  all."     The  verb 
umahir  occurs  frequently,  and  signifies  "  I  passed  in 
review."     Mumahir  gimri,  then,  implies  that  the  Eye 
of  the  Sun  sees  all  men,  or  perhaps  all  things.     Other 
titles  in  other  inscriptions  Imply  "  slayer  of  wicked 
men,"  etc. 

But  of  all  these  titles,  the  principal  one  is  ^f^ 
►->^  nisi,  and  the  question  is.  How  is  it  to  be  pro- 
nounced ?  whether  as  ditar  nisi,  dikut  nisi,  or  in  some 
other  manner  ? 

Much  light  has  recently  been  thrown  upon  this 
question  in  an  important  paper  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson, 
printed  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,* 
new  series,  vol.  i.  .From  this  paper,  p.  213,  I  will 
make  the  following  extracts  : — 
In  the  great  inscription  (E.  I.  H.  col.  4,1. 29),  Dainu 
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is  an  epithet  of  the  Sun,  written  ►^JJ  \uj  ^  — ^T 
for  the  usual  \f>h  ^^^^ »  ^^^  ^^^  verified  by  the 
Phoenician  legend  in  p.  213.  But  ^Trffc  alone  repre- 
sents the  root  p*T»  to  judge;  being  explained  in  the 
bilingual  syllabary  No.  184,  by  ^Jtjt  ^{  1^-.  In 
one  list  Kji^  ^^^  ^--►^  are  bracketed  together,  the 
former  being  explained  by  ^JS^p  ^^  >j^  dmu^ 
and  the  latter  by  >^^|-y^  danu^  and,  in  the  epithets 

of  the  gods,  the  two  signs  seem  to  be  used  indifferently. 

From  these  important  statements  of  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
son,  I  think  it  follows  that  ^Ji^  >^>^  is  probably  to 
be  read  as  Dayan,  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  the  French 
would  pronounce  Diane^  or  as  the  Italians  pronounce 
Dian  in  the  name  of  the  goddess  Diana. 

I  here  refer  again  to  this  title  of  the  Sun  as  we  find 
it  written  in  the  E.  I.  H.  inscription,  col.  4,  I.  29, 
consisting  of  three  letters.  (See  the  former  woodcut  of 
this  word.)  The  first  letter  is  c2a,  the  second  ya,  and 
the  third  nu,  or  simply  n,  for  the  short  final  vowel  is 
not  always  sounded. 

We  have  thus,  I  think,  established  two  points :  first, 

that  the  word  ^fSp  >"►  v  sounded  Dian  or  Dayan; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  signified  a  Judge,  being  identical 
with  the  Hebrew  pT  (a  judge),  which  also  sounded 
either  dayan  or  diyan. 

Having  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  true  pro- 
nunciation of  the  chief  title  of  the  Sun  ^f^p  ^^ 
wm,  let  us  try  what  result  follows  from  that  know- 
ledge ?     It  follows  that  his  title  in  the  Assyrian  Ian- 
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guage   sounded  as  Dian-nisi  or  Dayan-nisi.      Am  I 

wrong  in  considering  this  name  to  be  the  Jtcowao^  of 

the  Greeks? 

And  the  meaning  of  the  title  is  "  Judge  of  Men," 

respecting  which  point  I  think  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  curious  Michaux  inscrip- 
tion, published  by  the  British  Museum  (new  series,  last 
plate),  which  is  worth  noticing.  After  saying,  May 
all  sorts  of  evil  befall  the  man  who  shall  destroy  this 
tablet  1  it  says  in  col.  iii.  15 : — 

1 5.  Shemesh  dayan  rabu  shamie  u  irtsit 

16.  Lu-din  zirdi  su  !  as  paharti  lizbil  su  i 

May  the  Sun,  the  great  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth, 
condemn  him,  etc. 

Here  we  have  the  Hebrew  verb  din,  pi,  to  judge, 
put  in  connection  with  the  Sun's  title  dayan,  which 
still  further  corroborates  what  has  been  said  before. 
With  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  line,  I  may  as 
well  say  a  few  words ;  but  should  they  be  incorrect, 
this  would  in  no  way  affect  the  truth  of  the  preceding 
statements. 

Zirdi  is  violent  death,  applied  to  the  punishment  of 
a  criminal. 

As  paharti  lizbil-su,  means  in  Oreo,  sive  in  Tartaro 
collocet  eum  I  Pahar  is  the  Hebrew  IJ^D,  Orcus,  sive 
Inferi ;  as  in  the  remarkable  passage  of  Isaiah,  v.  14, 
where  it  is  said  that  Orcus  has  opened  his  mouth 
without  measure,  and  all  the  glory,  pomp,  and  multi- 
tude of  the  revellers  (denounced  in  lines  11,  12)  shall 
descend  into  it.  The  metaphor  here  is  very  striking, 
since  "lya  is  properly,  aperuit  os  magno  hiatu,  quod  est 
bestiarum  sanguinolentarum  (see  Job  xvi.  10),  poetic^ 
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de  Oreo  insatiabili.  From  hence  comes  the  name  of 
the  idol  Baal  Pehor,  nVD  Vja  {Dominus  Orel),  called 
simply  ISfBy  Orcus,  in  Numbers  xxiii.  28,  and  some 
other  texts  (see  Gesenius).  Therefore  the  Hebrew 
pehor  was  in  Assyrian  pahar.  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
new  observation,  and,  should  it  be  established,  it  would 
follow  that  the  Sun  was  held  to  have  dominion  (like 
Osiris-Dionysus)  in  the  nether  world  over  the  souls  of 
the  departed. 

LizUl,  coUocet,  seems  to  be  the  optative  of  TatTT, 
collocare^  which  is  the  Hiphil  of  Tit,  habitare. 

One  of  the  most  curious  traditions  respecting  Dio- 
nysus, was  that  he  sometimes  assumed  the  shape  of  a 
bull  with  a  human  countenance,  and  was  then  called 
Hebon.  Representations  of  this  occur  on  coins  and 
other  ancient  monuments  of  Italy.  In  Greece  a  similar 
tradition  prevailed- 

Ka4  Tavpo9  r)fiw  irpoadep  f/yeurOai  Soiceis 

KOI  atp  ieepare  xpari  irpoaire^vicevon^ 

aXX  r\  iroT  ff<r0a  df]p  \  reravpc^aai  yap  ovv, 

Eurip-.  Baech, 

He  is  thus  identified  with  Osiris-Apis,  of  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  a  deity  who,  in  a  very  ancient  hieroglyphic 
inscription  recently  published  by  Brugsch,  has  the  re- 
markable epithet  of  "  twice  born,"  or  "  living  twice.*' 
Now,  it  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  epithets  of 
Dionysus  was  iifirrrtop  (the  bimatris  of  Ovid).  But  in 
the  form  of  a  bull  with  a  human  head,  his  story  takes 
us  back  to  the  old  times  when  the  cities  of  Assyria 
flourished,  among  whose  ruins  the  human-headed  bull 
is  frequently  found. 

In  Rawlinson's  'Ancient  Monarchies,^  p.  168,  a  figure 
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is  given  of  this  Man-Ball,  which  he  considers  to  be 
an  emblem  of  Nin  or  Ninev.  But  Nin  was  identified 
in  the  Assyrian  mythology  with  the  Sun. 

A  few  additional  remarks  may  here  be  made  on  the 
mythos  of  the  Nocturnal  Sun,  as  ruling  over  Hades, 
and  judging  the  souls  of  men. 

In  the  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
infernal  regions  is  named  Rhadamanthus. 

"  Gnossius  hsec  Rhadamauthus  habet  durissima  regna." 

This  remarkable  name  is  clearly  not  of  Greek  origin. 
It  first  appears  among  the  traditions  of  Crete,  and  the 
Cretans  derived  it  certainly  from  their  neighbours  the 
Egyptians.  I  conjectured  many  years  ago  that  the 
name  of  Rhadamanthus  was  the  Greek  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  Egyptian  Ra-nte-Amenti,  "  the  Sun  of  the 
Amenti,"  that  is,  the  Sun  in  the  infernal  regions. 
For,  the  nether  world,  where  Osiris  reigned,  was  called 
in  Egypt  the  Amenti. 

In  order  to  make  this  etymology  more  clear,  I  must 
observe  that  the  Egyptians  having  no  letter  d  in  their 
language,  supplied  its  place  by  the  combination  tif, 
as  we  see  in  the  name  of  Darius,  which  appears  in 
the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  as  Ntareios.  Hence  the 
particle  nte  (of)  sounded  nearly  as  de  in  French ;  and 
the  name  Ra-nte-Amenti  sounded  Mad'amenti.  But  I 
have  since  found  this  etymology  in  Creuzer  and  other 
authors,  therefore  I  think  it  may  be  accepted  as  nearly 
certain.  It  follows  from  it,  since  Ra  signifies  *'  the 
sun"  in  Egyptian,  that  the  Judge  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions was  identified  with  the  Sun,  at  any  rate  by  the 
Cretan  Greeks  (and  probably  throughout  Greece  in 
the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries). 
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There  is  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  the  Annals 
of  Ashurakhbal  (B.  M.  18,  44),  where  the  Sun  has  the 
following  title,  Shemesh  dian-nisi  zalul-su  khiga,  mean- 
ing the  deity  *'  whose  flail  is  good."  Zalul  is  a  flail 
(Jlagellum)j  derived  from  77t,  concussit,  efi^udit.  (See 
Gesenius.)  Now  this  almost  identifies  the  Assyrian 
Dian-nisi  with  the  Egyptian  Osiris:  for,  it  is  well 
known  that  Osiris  usually  holds  in  his  hand  an  emblem 
of  authority,  which  some  consider  to  be  a  flail,  and 
others  a  whip.  And  the  mystica  vannus  lacchi  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  same  mythology. 

Nebuchadnezzar  built  a  temple  to  Dionysus  in  Baby- 
lon.    It  is  recorded  in  his  great  inscription,  col.  iv.  29. 

He  says : 

''Ana  Shemesh  dainu  tsiri  ...  bit  I>ian-nm  bit-zu 
in  Babilu-ki  in  kupri  u  agurri  shakish  ebus." 

"  Unto  the  Sun,  the  heavenly  Judge  .  .  .  the  temple 
of  Dian-nisi,  his  temple,  in  Babylon  city,  in  bitumen 
and  brick  splendidly  I  built.*' 

The  adverb  shakish  is  probably  from  Chald.  M'^Jti^, 
amplus. 

In  a  collection  of  photographs  with  which  the  au- 
thorities of  the  British  Museum  kindly  favoured  me, 
I  have  found  two  plates  numbered  163  a  and  163  6 
(and  also  bearing  in  common  the  number  204),  which 
contain  a  list  of  about  forty-eight  titles  of  the  god 
^T>]P-  ►^►x  ^^^  doubtless  contained  many  more 
in  the  part  of  the  tablet  which  is  lost.  This  list 
seems  very  carefully  drawn  up  ;  the  smallest  variation 
(such  as  the  addition  of  the  word  rabu^  great)  being 
considered  as  a  new  title.  The  simplest  of  these  titles 
I  read  as  Din  rahuy  the  great  Judge.  Others  appear 
to  me  to  have  a  resemblance  to  Adonis  and  Aidoneus, 
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the  first  of  which  is  a  Hebrew  word  pTM,  Dominus, 
which  word  (see  Gesen.  239)  is  also  from  the  root 
^'n,  judicare.  Some  titles  end  with  tila  (life),  their 
beginnings  being  fractured  or  illegible.  I  think  they 
may  have  meant  **  giver  of  life/'  Another  title  is 
muddin  ar  rabu,  which  I  render  **  Great  judge  of  the 
earth,"  from  the  Chaldee  JHM,  ara^  terra.  A  similar 
profusion  of  titles  was  given  to  other  ancient  gods ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  instance  Isis  fivpuowfio?. 

The  Greek  worshippers  of  Dionysus  sometimes  gave 
to  him  the  mystical  title  of  Safioi,  and  shouted  during 
the  orgies  Evoi  Xafioi !  In  a  list  of  the  twelve  or  four- 
teen great  gods  of  Assyria,  preserved  on  a  clay  tablet 
in  the  British  Museum,  marked  101  and  73  a,  I  find 
the  name  of  Sabbi^  who  may  possibly  be  the  same 
with  Safioi.  He  is  likewise  mentioned  on  several  other 
tablets.  His  name  is  very  singularly  written.  It  con- 
sists of  the  numeral  seven  {Sab  in  Hebrew  and  Assy- 
rian), followed  by  the  syllable  bi.  He  may  have  ruled 
specially  over  the  seven  planets  ;  and  his  worship  may 
have  been  connected  with  that  of  Jupiter  Sabazius,  an 
Oriental  deity. 
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ON  SOME  FUNEREAL   HIEROGLYPHIC  INSCRIPTIONS 
FOUND  AT  MEMPHIS. 

BT   SIR  CHARLS8   NICHOLSON,  BART.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

(Read  Janaary  4th.  1865.) 

During  a  short  visit  which  I  made  to  Cairo,  in  the 
year  1862,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  from 
Mr.  Massara,  the  Dragoman  of  the  British  Consulate, 
several  stelae,  fragments  of  sculpture,  and  other  incised 
stones.     Amongst  the  latter  were  six  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, each  about  ten  inches  square,  and  of  unequal 
length,  varying  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches.     The 
material  out  of  which  they  are  formed  is  a  calcareous 
stone  of  unequal  density,  so  that  whilst  some  portions 
are  of  almost  flinty  hardness,  and  present,  on  being  frac- 
tured,  a  jagged  uneven  surface ;  other  portions  of  the 
structure  are  so  soft  and  friable  as  to  be  easily  scratched 
by  the  finger-nail.     With  such  an  intractable  material 
for  working  upon,  the  original  artist  has  been  obliged 
to  supply  many  accidental  inequalities  of  the  surface 
by  cement,  so  as  to  render  the  surface  generally  smooth 
and  fit  for  the  operations  of  the  chisel.     From  this  in* 
equality  in  the  density  and  structure  of  the  material, 
the  fragments  about  to  be  described  are  in  a  somewhat 
mutilated  state,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  surface 
is,  moreover,  unfortunately  covered  with  a  thick  crys- 
talline eflfervescence,  the  apparent  result  of  slow  dis- 
integration aided  by  the  influence  of  damp. 
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The  fragments,  when  purchased,  were  represented  by 
Mr.  Massara  as  having  been  brought  from  Memphis, 
a  statement  that  derives  confirmation  from  the  terms 
of  the  inscription  they  contain.  No  certain  or  reliable 
information  could,  however,  be  furnished  as  to  the  exact 
locality  from  whence  they  came.  Mr.  Bonomi  thinks 
he  can  almost  identify  them  as  belonging  to  one  of  the 
several  tombs  excavated  by  the  Prussian  mission  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Great  Step  Pyramid  of  Sakara. 
He  says  that  he  distinctly  recollects  one  such  tomb 
having  six  square  piers  or  columns.  The  roof-stones 
were  gone,  and  but  little  of  the  walls  left.  Mr. 
Bonomi  further  suggests  that  the  fragments  of  only 
five  of  the  pieces  herein  referred  to  had  been  preserved, 
those  of  the  sixth  having  been  too  much  mutilated  to 
be  considered  worth  the  trouble  of  transport. 

Notwithstanding  the  eroded  condition  of  the  stones, 
the  traces  of  sculpture  left  are,  for  the  most  part,  deep 
and  well  defined,  and  display  a  style  of  execution  not 
far  removed  from  the  best  examples  of  ancient  Egyptian 
art.  Portions  of  the  original  colouring  applied  to  the 
surface  are  still  discernible.  The  outlines  are  given  in 
deep  intagliOy  and  the  forms  of  the  kneeling  as  well  as 
of  the  standing  figures,  with  their  flowing  drapery,  are 
well  delineated,  and  are  not  without  grace.  With 
these  preliminary  remarks,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  de- 
scribe each  of  the  fragments  with  somewhat  more  of 
detail. 

The  two  blocks,  delineated  in  the  lithograph  plate 
I.  A,  probably  constitute  only  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
of  the  pier  to  which  they  originally  belonged,  the  upper 
block  having  disappeared  with  the  roof  which  it  sup- 
ported.    The  side  marked  1,  represents  a  figure  kneel- 
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ing  on  the  right  knee,  with  the  hands  either  in  the 
form  of  supplication  or  supporting  the  column  sur- 
mounted by  the  disk,  and  pendent  urtei.  The  head 
is  shaven,  the  face  beardless,  and  the  contour  of  the 
features  of  the  ordinary  Egyptian  type.  The  nose  is 
perhaps  a  little  more  arched  than  usual.  A  double 
necklace  is  worn.  The  dress,  closely  fitting  round  the 
waist,  is  furnished  with  broad  but  short  sleeves,  whilst 
the  skirt  is  adorned  with  a  broad  band  or  flounce. 
The  inscription  commencing  above  the  left  hand  of 
the  figure  is  continued  to  the  opposite  side,  and  con- 
veys a  simple  intimation  of  the  name,  family,  and  pro- 
fession of  the  person  it  commemorates.  The  central 
line,  that  above  the  head,  is  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  two  lateral  inscriptions.  Commencing  with  the 
latter,  we  have  as  follows : — 

Asar  na     n  Ptah  MeS  machru     sa      na    =2 

Osiris  (vel  Osirianos)  acriba        Ptah  Mes  justificatus  iilius  scrib8e=- 

=     pa-hat       n     Pta    Hui  machru 

=  domus  albse  tov  Ptah    Hui  justificati. 

The  Osirian  scribe  of  the  God  Ptah,  MeS,  the  son  of  Hui, 
scribe  (or  clerk)  of  the  white  house  (or  temple)  of  Ptah  jus- 
tified  (deceased). 

The  symbols  engraved  on  the  centre  column  above 
the  head  of  the  figure  would,  in  compliance  with  the 
form  of  construction  hitherto  employed,  be  regarded 
as  merely  intimating  the  fact,  that  an  offering  is  made 
to  some  special  divinity  to  whom  the  ordinary  titular 
appendages  to  which  he  is  entitled  are  assigned,  and 
not  as  any  part  of  an  express  liturgical  invoqttion. 
My  friend  Mr.  Goodwin  gives  a  new,  and  as  I  with 
some  diffidence  venture  to  think,  more  appropriate 
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explanation  of  this  oft-recurring  formula.  Instead  of 
**  Suten-ta-hotep  "  being  "  regia  oblatio,"  "  pium  mu- 
nus  dedicatum/'  or  any  equivalent  term  relating  to  a 
religious  offeringi  he  regards  it  as  a  verbal  form  of 
some  such  word  as  *'propitio,"  and  instead  of  the 
reading  of  the  passage  in  question  being  a  royal  ob- 
lation to  Tatannen,  his  interpretation  would  be,  "  May 
the  God  Tatannen  be  propitious/'  as  equivalent  to  the 
old  Roman  form  of  supplication^ ''  Mars  pater  te  precor 
quaesoque  uti  sies  volens  propitius  mihi,  domo,  fami- 
liaeque  nostrae,"  or  the propitietur  of  ourChristian  tomb- 
stones :  "  Cujus  animse  propitietur  Deus." 

Suten-ta-hotep  Tatannen       Ur        em    sebt 
Propitias  sit       Tatannen  qui  prseest  rois  maris. 

Tatannen,  a  synonym  of  the  tutelary  god  of  Memphis, 
is  here  designated  Ur,  the  elder  or  Lord,  and  this 
title  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Goodwin  as  the  equivalent  of 
Sem  m  Sebt,  mentioned  in  Brugsch's  *  Geographic,' 
vol.  i.  p.  235,  fig.  1095. 

Plate  1.  A,f  Compartments  2  and  3. — In  each  division, 
we  have  the  entire  figure  of  a  man  standing  erect  with 
the  hands  raised  in  the  attitude  of  supplication ;  that 
in  compartment  2  has  the  head  shaven,  whilst  in  the 
next  division  3,  the  hair  or  a  wig  is  worn.  In  the 
horizontal  lines  immediately  above,  we  have  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  titles  contained  in  the  inscription  just  re- 
ferred to,  except  that  MeS,  instead  of  being  simply 
designated  "  na  en  Ptah,"  priest  or  scribe  of  Ptah,  is 
here  represented  as  filling  the  office  of  his  father,  he  is 
na  pa  hat,  scribe,  priest,  or  treasurer  of  the  temple 
(domus  argenteae)  of  Ptah.  The  figure  below  is  probably 
intended  as  a  portrait  of  Hui  deceased,  as  the  two  lost 
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signs  with  the  determinative  of  his  name,  are  distinctly 
legible  in  front  of  the  figure : — 

Asar    Da  pa  hat  n   Ptah   MeS   s= 

Osirianas  ecriba  (thesaurariuB)  domas  argentese  rev  Ptah     Mes     := 

s=  em-hotep  machra 
=      in  pace   jostificatua. 

The  vertical  lines  in  the  second  compartment  A,  are 
only  fragmentary,  and  are  the  concluding  portions  of 
inscriptions  commencing  in  the  superimposed  stone 
that  is  wanting.  Beginning  with  the  first  column  on 
the  left,  we  have  the  characteristic  sign  of  Memphis, 
doubtlessly  the  sequence  to  an  enumeration  of  some  of 
the  offices  of  the  defunct. 

.  .  .     Sebt  hat  MeS     machru     m  hotep 

.  .  .  Pnepositas  regioni  Memphiticse  Mes   justificatus  in  pace. 

In  the  succeeding  column  we  have  what  seems  to  be 
a  fragment  of  an  address  to  the  Sun ;  the  name  of 
Maneen,  a  region  of  E.  Thebes,  occurs,  and  alluding  to 
the  diurnal  course  of  the  sun  it  may  be  read — 

Maneen  r  en 

Maneem  (regionem)  qui  circamambalat. 

And  in  continuation  of  the  same  hymn  in  the  next 
line — 

r  MST  n    ha      nev  h  r 

qui  facit  (in  ortu  sao)  renatom  esse :  in  diebas  singulis  progreditur. 

The  last  line  in  the  compartment  may  be  regarded 
as  the  conclusion  of  the  invocation. 

Ha    f  ta    k         m  hotep 

tempore  ejus    progressus  es     in  pace. 

1 .  Presiding  over  the  Memphitic  nome  Mes  justified  in  peace. 

2.  He  who  joameyeth  through  Maneen, 

3.  Who  causeth  him  to  be  regenerate,  who  day  by  day  goeth  forth : 

4.  In  his  day  thou  hast  departed  in  peace. 
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Passing  over  the  first  column  of  the  tijird  compart- 
raent,  which  merely  contains,  with  tiresome  tautology, 
a  repetition  of  titles  and  offices,  we  proceed  to  the  re- 
maining fragments,  in  which  we  have,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Birch,  what  seems  to  be  a  quotation 
or  paraphrastic  transcription  from  the  '  Book  of  the 
Dead/  It  is  difficult  to  collect  the  sense  of  these  dis- 
jointed passages,  from  the  absence  of  the  context,  each 
column  being  a  continuation  of  a  missing  portion. 

Line  2  : 


Line  3 
Line  4 


All  the  Gods,  with  power  and  knowledge. 
Who  leadeth  forth  .  .  .  .  iu  the  house. 
From  the  land  in  great  terror. 

In  the  remaining  fourth  compartment  there  is  pro- 
bably an  error  in  the  hieroglyphic  symbol  succeeding 
the  name  of  Ptah,  and  which  instead  of  being  k  should 
be  net;,  so  that  the  designation  of  the  god  would  be 
"Lord  of  Truth."  The  centre  inscription,  though 
partly  effaced,  may  be  read  as  follows : — 

Suten  hotep  Ptah     mes-enti  Tannen  = 

Propitius    sit      Ptah  qui  natus  est    in  loco  dicto  Tannen  = 
==     nev      huhu      tt 
=  Dominus    in      ssculis. 

May  Ptah  be  propitious :  he  who  was  bom  in  the  land  of 
Tannen :  Lord  for  everlasting. 
VOL.  VIII.  Y 


Neteriu     nev 

m         chu      user    t 

Dii        omnes 

cum    potestate  et  facultate. 

Sem 

....             ID     n  s 

qui  ducit  (et 

imago  est)         domo  (?). 

Ta 

m        aa         sent 

(e)  Terrft 

in     magno    terrore. 
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In  the  block  marked  B,  we  have  again  to  regret  the 
absence  of  the  upper  division,  and  the  conseqnent  im- 
perfection  of  the  lines  inscribed  on  the  second  and 
fourth  compartments.  On  the  side  1,  is  a  dedicatory 
inscription  to  Qsiris — 

Sutn  hotep  Asar      nev  Rusett  (Rosta)        = 

PropitiuB    sit     Osiris  Dominas    ternc  cui  nomen  Rosett  = 

=  neter      aa    suten     anchu 
r=  Deus  magDus  Rex    viventiam. 

May  Osiris,  Lord  of  Rossett  (or  Rosta),  king  of  the  living, 
be  propitious. 

Compartment  2^  Col  1. — We  have  here  designated 
with  greater  precision  than  formerly  the  several  offices 
filled  by  Mes  or  by  his  father. 

Asar  na  hesbn  hat  nub        nub    n   Neter   Ra 

Osirianos  scriba  (thesaararias)  argenti  (et)  aari  (rov)    Dei    Ra. 
The  Osirian  clerk  or  registrar  of  the  silver  and  gold  of  the 
GodRa. 

The  two  succeeding  columns  appear  to  be  portions 
of  the  ritual  of  the  *  Book  of  the  Dead'  (chap.  xv.  plate 
V.  33,  Todtenbuch),  and  forming  part  of  the  invoca- 
tion to  the  Sun. 

•  .  •    Ra  r  neteriu      nev     ;^aa  m   .  •  . 
Ave!  Sol    maxime  Deoram  oriens  e  (coelis) 
Hail,  Son,  greatest  amongst  the  Gods,  arising  in  the  heavens. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  portions  seem 
hopelessly  undecipherable ;  the  fourth  column,  it  may 
be,  containing  a  portion  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
*  Book  of  the  Dead '  (Todtenbuch,  pi.  iv.  col.  7).  The 
horizontal  lines  above  the  figure  seem  to  form  a  part 
of  the  adjuration  uttered  by  the  defunct. 
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Nnti  hu  an  . .  . 

Tu  qui     sempiternus  (es),  per  .  .  • 

Thoa  who  art  styled  the  everlasting,  by  .  .  . 

Compartment  3  {PL  B,)  presents  a  few  variations  of 
terms  previously  employed.  New  honorific  titles  are 
applied  to  the  divinity ;  he  is — 

Nev  Neter      Neter    aa         in         t  p  ta 
Dominus  Deus     Deus  magnus  creator  cgbU  et  terrse. 
The  Lord  God,  the  great  God,  creator  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Whilst  the  deceased  scribe,  Mes,  is  designated  keeper 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  Lord  of  Truth. 
Compartment  4  (B). — 

En  Asar         na       n     Ptah  Mes  Machru. 

Invocatas  est  ab  Osiriano  scrib^  (tov)  Ptah   Mes  justificato. 

Ehu  ouser  p  t    .  .  .=s 

Gloria  (ad  Solem)  qui  praevalet  in  coelis  et  = 
=  hr  p  hu    - 

=  progreditur  ab  horizonte. 

U  keper  ast  rn  ta      nas 

Transformationes    moltas  et  nomina      capit    ilia. 

He  is  adjared  by  the  Osirian  scribe  of  Ptah,  by  Mes  the  jus- 
tified. 

Glory  to  the  San,  who  prevaileth  in  the  heavens  and  goeth 
forth  from  the  horizon. 

She  assuming  many  transformations  and  names. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  definite  meaning  from  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  block.  The  line  last  quoted 
refers  to  some  unspecified  female  divinity. 

Plate  III.  C,  Compartment  1.— ^In  the  first  column, 
on  the  right,  we  find  Mes  represented  as  filling  a  sepa- 
rate office  from  any  hitherto  mentioned ;  he  is  here 
designated, — 

y2 
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na        hesbn  neter  hotep        n        neviu      = 

TheBaararios  teme  Diis  aacratn  rw  Dominoram  = 

s  sebt 

=  moenium  albonim. 
Clerk  or  treasurer  of  the  glebe  lands  of  the  lords  of  the 
white  walls. 

In  the  centre  line,  the  great  tutelary  god  of  Mem- 
phis is  invoked  with  additional  titles  of  honour ;  he  is 
addressed  as — 

Ptah      aa  pehti  har        as       ur    = 

Ftah  magnus  gloriosissimus,  et  dommus  sedis  magiue,  = 

=  neter  iri  m    ka 

=  Dens  factus  et  faciens  ab  initio. 

Ptah  omnipotent,  most  glorious,  presiding  in  the  sacred  halls, 
God  created  and  creating  from  the  beginning. 

Compartment  2,  transverse  line. — We  are  told  that 
the  subject  of  this  elaborate  record  was  not  only 
"  treasurer  or  accountant  of  the  glebe  lands/'  as  pre- 
viously specified,  but  that  he  exercised  a  similar  office 
with  respect  to  the  lands  of  the  *'  Lords  of  the  White 
Walls." 

In  Compartment  3,  beginning  from  the  first  column 
on  the  right,  we  have  disjointed  fragments,  derived  from 
liturgical  forms  connected  with  the  worship  of  Ra. 

Ac         f    Ra     m 
Adorat    ille   Ra    cum. 

Tarn         hr  m  ta-ti 

Tam     Dominus    duorum     horizontum. 

'    Rampa     .t         m  Atin 

Tnfans    factus     cum     disco  solari 

He  adores  the  sun  with  .  .  . 
Tam^  lord  of  the  two  horizons, 
Bom  with  the  solar  disk. 
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Compartment  4. — In  the  column  to  the  right  there 
is  an  intimation  that^  added  to  all  his  other  employ- 
ments, Mes  was  not  only  clerk  and  treasurer,  but  ac- 
countant of  the  measures  of  silver  and  gold ;  the  de- 
terminative of  " measure'*  is  given  as  qualifying  the 
sign  '*  hesbn/'  clerk.  In  the  centre  column  Ptah  is 
adored  as — 

Tata      as        nev      anch        ta       Neter     aa     = 
Tata  illoBtris  dominna  terrsa  vivificantis  Deas  magnua  = 

=      nev         ma 

=  DominuB  veritatis. 

Tata  the  illaatrioas,  lord  of  the  living  land,  great  God» 
Lord  of  Truth. 

Plate  IV.  D.  and  E. — The  blocks  here  delineated 
belong  to  different  piers,  the  upper  portions  contain- 
ing figures  alternately  standing  and  kneeling  on  the 
right  and  left  knee.  In  compartment  3,  appended  to 
the  usual  term  m^ichrUf  "justified,"  we  have  the  em 
hotep^  "  in  peace."  Mr.  Goodwin  remarks  that  the 
Coptic  writers  in  subscription  constantly  use  the  Greek 
eifytfvff  (p).  The  banishment  of  this  common  Egyp- 
tian word,  hotep^  and  the  substitution  of  eiptfvri,  is  re- 
markable; it  may  have  been  the  result  of  some  religious 
objection  to  a  form  of  heathendom. 

In  the  centre  compartment  of  No.  1,  we  have — 

Ar      neteriu        retu  m        kam    n  f 

Creator  Deorum  hominumque,  qoando  creavit  ille. 
Who,  in  creating,  made  both  Gods  and  men. 

Compartment  3. — Centre  line: 

Chenti  Tannen     neb        ma      Suten      tati 
Habitans   Tannen  dominas  Teritatia    Rex    terrarum  daaram  =: 
==  (iEgypti  saperiorifl  et  inferioria). 
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In  the  line  to  the  left,  we  are  finally  told  that  amongst 
the  multifarious  employments  of  Mes  was  that  of — 

rut  men  em      ha      Ptah. 

renovans     quae  sculpta  sunt    in     domo     Ptah. 

Entrasted  with  the  repairs  of  the  sacred  carvings  in  the 
Temple  of  Ptah. 

Notwithstanding  the  fragmentary  and  disjointed 
character  of  the  foregoing  inscriptions,  and  their  ex- 
hibiting so  much  of  the  wearisome  and  pleonastic  tau- 
tology, characteristic  of  nearly  all  similar  records,  they 
nevertheless  furnish  materials  for  inquiry  and  specula- 
tion. The  name  of  Mes  in  an  uncompounded  form ; 
the  office  and  functions  discharged  in  succession  by 
him  and  his  father,  together  with  the  locality  in  which 
they  resided,  are  all  interesting  points.  The  affinity,  if 
not  absolute  identity  of  the  name  Mes,  as  found  in 
these  monumental  inscriptions,  with  the  name  borne 
by  the  Hebrew  Moses,  lends  to  them  additional  import- 
ance. I  am  under  especial  obligation  to  my  friend 
Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin,  for  his  critical  views  on  the  ety- 
mology, inflections  and  combinations  of  the  word  Mes, 
and  I  shall,  in  the  subsequent  remarks  which  I  am 
about  to  offer,  avail  myself  largely  of  the  notes  with 
which  he  has  kindly  furnished  me. 

The  word  MeS  /Rfl  signifies  to  bring  forth,  corre- 
sponding with  the  Coptic  Uec,  natus,  nasci,  pai-ere. 
It  is  also  sometimes,  but  less  frequently,  employed  as 
conveying  the  idea  *  to  beget.'  We  have  in  the  Coptic 
the  following  forms  of  the  root : — 

U^c,  pullus,  infans,  gigni. 
Uice,  natus,  generatus. 
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Uici,  puerperium. 
Uj^juuci,  primogenitus. 
Uoci,  ventrem  gerere. 
UeciA.,  obstetrix. 
UA.ce,  vitulus. 

The  Egyptian  forms  are  as  follows : — 

j^P^  J\\  niesu,  or  Ig^^fM/ft  mesi,  to  bring 
forth. 

ml  ^  \^^  mesu,  the  son  of. 
[Tt  n    il     Dies,  calves. 

The  root  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  royal 
names,  beginning  with  the  18th  Dynasty.  It  is  true 
that  the  first  two  kings  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  Amen- 
emha  I.  and  Usersen  I.,  have  the  honorific  titles  of 

Jnijr  nemmesu,  and  ■9*/R^?  anch  mesu,  respec- 
tively, but  these  words  are  differently  compounded 
from  the  names  of  the  18th  Dynasty. 

The  first  of  these  is  ^^^0)1  A-ha-mes,  and  amongst 
his  family  we  find  "^ffip  Ouat-mes  (masc),  I  ^^fRR 

Amen-mes(masc.),0(|jP  Ra-mes  (masc),  and  LJfJj 
Ka-mes  (fem.).  The  name  of  Thothmes  is  written 
^V^Jjj  Tet-mes ;  and  we  find  also  two  princes,  one 
bearing  the  name  of  i^W^  fp  Ka-mes,  the  other  that 
of  ^^^l\fRP  Meriu-mes,  and  at  a  later  period 
we  have  a  prince  simply  [(jp  Mes. 
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In  all  these  names  the  verb  ^R  enters  into  the  com- 
pound in  its  simple  form,  without  addition  of  a  vowel 
or  inflection  of  any  kind,  and  this  is  observed  in  the 
hieratic  transcriptions,  which  are  usually  profuse  of 
vowels,  and  often  supply  them  where  the  hieroglyphic 
text  omits  them.  The  names  are  therefore  differently 
formed  from  the  titles  of  the  two  12th  Dynasty  kings, 

^fli5r  (written  also  ^  ^T)  and  ^(fj^^  (written 

also-?- in  :  \.     The  first  of  these  words,  nem-mesu, 

means  "  reduplicating  births,"  the  other,  anch-mesu, 
means  "  life  of  births."  (See  Chabas,  'Melanges  Egypto- 
logiques/  2nd  series,  p.  62.)  Some  light  is  thrown 
upon  these  epithets  by  a  passage  in  the  Berlin  papyrus 
No.  1 .  It  is  therein  said  of  Osersesen  I.  that  ever 
since  his  birth,  his  countenance  multiplied  births  (or 
conceptions),  viz.,  his  eye  was  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  making  women  fruitful. 

In  the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  18th  Dynasty  and 
their  families,  the  Verb  ffip  seems  to  be  in  regimen  ; 

thus,  ^•^ffiP  aha-mes,  the  moon  begot  ^ffjO 
Teta-mes,  Thoth  begot,  OffjO  ra-mes,  the  sun  begot, 
and  in  "/^^^^ft^P  meriu-mes,  the  beloved  begot, 
whilst  in  the  simple  ^^  the  meaning  is  "he  begot," 

leaving  the  name  of  the  deity  uncertain. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  first  Rameses,  a  change 

takes    place.       Rameses    I.    i^    named   ^[I^P^V)| 

ra-mes-su.  The  pronoun  su  having  been  added,  the 
name  is  therefore  "  Ra  begot  him."  The  name  of 
Rameses  II.   is   spelt   in    the   same   way,   with    the 

variation  of  P  Instead  of  4^  in  some  cases.     Thus 
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V^/l^PPjl  ra-mes-s.    The  same  modes  of  spelling  are 

used  for  all  the  Ramessides  of  the  20th  Dynasty.  We 
have  therefore  two  distinct  classes  of  names,  and  we  find 
that  Manetho  has  transcribed  them  in  different  ways. 

^^^^  C^/filOl  ^°d  Qg-jL]!  Ah-mes  and  Tetmes,  he 
changes  into  Afuoai9yTov0fuoaL9  or  TeOfuoats,  wherein  the 
|[||i  is  equivalent  to  MaxriSy  -eoi.     On  the  other  hand, 

^[|^P^V)|  is  translated  Pafieatrqs  (with  variations, 

PafL€(n)9j  PafA'^9,  and  in  the  LXX.  Pafi^atni) .    It  follows 

that  the  name  of  Prince  Q|[fjP  Jj  in  the  beginning  of 

the  18th  Dynasty  would  be  transcribed  PafiMnris,  and 
hence  an  additional  argument  is  supplied  for  the  futi- 
lity of  the  suggestion  that  the  city  or  land  of  Pa/jLeaarj 
was  named  after  this  earlier  prince,  for  in  that  case  it 
would  have  been  called  the  city  of  Pa/Awo-t*. 

The  Hebrew  transcription  of  ^^p^Vl  ra-mes-su 
is  DDOy^,  ra-mes-ses. 

Here  DDT^  answers  exactly  to  ffjp^^f  ^^  ffiPP 
It  might  perhaps  be  inferred  that  the  name  ^fjO  would 
be  transcribed  DO  Mes,  but  we  haveseen  that  Manetho 
turns  n\n  into  Maxn^f  hence  perhaps  originally  in 
Hebrew  it  might  be  transcribed  DD,  Mos.  In  the 
older  forms  of  the  Hebrew  language,  Samech  and  Shin 
were  not  distinguishai ;  in  later  times  B^,  Shin,  was 
marked  with  a  diacritical  point  on  the  right  side,  to 
give  it  the  sound  of  sh,  with  one  on  the  left,  tf,  to  in- 
dicate that  the  old  sound,  8,  was  retained.  Now  the 
inference  seems  unavoidable,  that  the  author  of  Exodus 
must  have  modified  the  name  a  little,  to  give  it  a 
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Hebrew  etymology.  The  Egyptian  princess  who  found 
Moses  called  his  name  HB^,  Moshi,  because,  she 
says,  I  drew  him  (VIH^B^  moshithiu)  out  of  the  water. 
The  daughter  of  Pharaoh  talks  Hebrew,  and  uses  the 
Hebrew  word  HBte,  masha,  to  draw  out,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  has  been  an  adaptation  of  the  name. 
If  the  name  of  Moses  be  really  Egyptian,  it  most  pro- 
bably was   \\\  P  the  same  with  that  of  the  prince  Mes 

of  the  Ramesses  family  (477  in  the  Konigsbuch),  with 
that  of  Mes,  the  son  of  Hui  the  scribe,  treasury  clerk 
of  Ptah,  at  Memphis.  The  LXX.  and  Josephus  con- 
vert riB^O  into  M<ov<nfs.  The  Vulgate  follows  the  LXX. 
and  writes  Moyses,  and  hence  the  French  Mo'ise.  We 
have  by  accident  preserved  the  classical  reading  Moses.^ 
Juvenal,  Pliny,  and  Strabo  have  Moses,  Tacitus  Moyses. 
The  name  of  Hui  may  not  have  been  uncommon, 
for  we  find  it  borne  by  a  prince  of  Kush  in  the  18th 
Dynasty, — contemporaneously,  as  it  would  appear,  with 

princes   designated  T'fl^P  Mi  mes,  and  T^^^i^jP 

Meriu-mes.   (Konigsbuch,   taf,   xxviii.  and   xxx.,  fig. 
382,  383,  408.) 

*  Josephas  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  6)  gives  a  different  etymo- 
logy from  that  assigned  in  Exodas^  and  one  which,  though  fanciful, 
implies  some  knowledge  on  his  part  of  the  actual  language  of  Egypt. 

KttT  avnp  T^v  liriKkqa-iv  ravnjv  Kara  to  oijfijScjSi/Kos  ^Oero  cts  tov 
mrcLfjLov  €fiir€(r6vn.  To  yap  vBatp  fjL<a  oi  Aiywmoi  KoXowriy,  iKrrj^  Sc 
Tovs  {1$  vdaros)  crw^crra?.  "Swdhrres  ow  c^  afufMriptav  t^v  trpoanfiyoptav 
avT^  ravrqv  rlOtrrw.,  • 

According  to  this  derivation  of  the  Jewish  historian,  pu  is  proba- 
bly taken  as  the  equivalent  of  mdh  (Copt.  Uot)  aqWy  whilst  some 

word  allied  to     ^j^  Jw"*'  *  ®®*  ^^  ®*'  ^^^  ^*^^®  suggested  the 
element  for  the  second  syllable,  uo^s. 
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As  the  name  of  no  contemporary  king  is  given  in 
any  part  of  the  insoription  which  we  have  just  been 
ccmsidering,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  do  more 
than  arrive  at  an  approximation  as  to  the  period  when 
Hui  and  his  son  Mes  lived.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  popular  use  of  names  belonging  to  persons  of 
princely  rank  often  affords  a  satisfactory  clue  as  to 
dates.  Thus  the  fact,  that  individuals  in  the  lower 
grades  of  life  had  been  designated  Victoria,  Albert,  or 
Alexandra,  would  in  times  to  come,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  data,  afford  a  strong  negative  presump- 
tion, that  the  epoch  during  which  they  lived  did  not 
at  all  events  precede  that  of  the  august  persons  whose 
names  they  had  adopted.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed, 
as  a  matter  almost  of  certainty,  that  Mes  did  not  live 
before  the  end  of  the  18th  or  beginning  of  the  19th 
Dynasty,  during  which  period  the  designations  he  and 
his  father  assumed  had  become  fashionable,  from  their 
association  with  the  vocabulary  of  royal  names.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  was 
during  or  soon  after  that  of  the  Ramessides. 

The  hieroglyphic  determinative  of  the  name  of 
Memphis,  as  the  City  of  the  White  Walls,  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  synonym,  and 
oi  its  perpetuation,  up  to  the  period  when  intercourse 
was  established  with  Greece.  It  affords  an  incidental 
proof  of  the  fidelity  with  which  Herodotus  framed  his 
narrative,  that  he  should  have  spoken  of  the  \evKov 
r€ixos,  and  in  so  doing,  literally  translated  one  of  the 
vernacular  names,  by  which  the  citadel  of  Memphis 
was  known  to  those  Egyptians  with  whom  he  con- 
versed. 

Mes,  as  well  as  his  father  and  his  immediate  pre- 
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decessor  in  some,  if  not  all  the  offices  he  held,  must 
have  been  a  pluralist  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word ;  and 
from  the  elaborate  and  costly  character  of  his  tomb 
must  have  been  a  man  of  fortune.     His  multifarious 
duties  were  those  of  scribe,  treasurer,  or  steward  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  gods  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  the  "  Lords  of  the  White  Wall."     He  seems 
to  have  exercised  the  calling  of  a  surveyor,  in  being 
specially  entrusted  with  the  sacred  carvings.     As  na 
hesbn  hat  nub  en  nab  ma,  registrar  of  the  silver  and  gold 
of  the  "  Lord  of  Truth,"  his  position  must  have  been 
one  of  great  dignity  as  well  as  responsibility.    He  had, 
moreover,  not  only  charge  of  the  treasury  and   re- 
venues belonging  to  the  temple,  of  the  funds  specially 
dedicated  to  its  service,  but  also  of  the  glebe  lands 
attached  to  it,  and  from  which  the  officiating  priests 
may  have  been  supported. 

The  precedence  given  to  silver  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  precious  metals  is  in  conformity  with  what  we 
notice  in  the  Bible.  Of  silver  and  gold,  the  former 
was  perhaps  the  more  highly  esteemed  of  the  two. 
Its  hieroglyphic  designation  of  nub  hat,  '^  white  gold," 
clearly  implies  that  its  discovery  must  have  been 
subsequent  to  that  of  gold,  nub.^  Such  a  fact  might 
almost  have  been  assumed,  h  priori^  from  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  gold  as  contradistinguished  from 
silver,  and  indeed  from  all  the  metals  with  which 
the  ancients  were  acquainted.  Gold,  in  its  native 
state,  is  alone  found  unoxidized  and  unaffected  by  any 
alloy  it  may  have  of  baser  metal,  so  far  as  regards  its 

^  In  the  same  way,  the  designation  of  quicksilver,  with  us,  implies 
that  the  discovery  of  mercury  must  have  followed  that  of  silver. 
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general  appearance  and  characteristics,  whereas  silver 
and  the  other  metals  are  almost  invariably  found  in  a 
state  of  oxidation  or  combined  with  other  mineral  sub- 
stances rendering  their  recognition  difficult.  There  is 
therefore  the  strongest  presumption  that  gold  was  the 
first  metal  with  which  mankind  became  acquainted. 
The  reduction  of  silver  ores  is  only  effected  by  a 
tedious  mechanical  process,  and  implies  a  considerable 
degree  of  knowledge  in  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  arts 
which  no  doubt  the  Egyptians  possessed  and  practised 
from  a  period  coeval  with  their  earliest  monuments. 
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XIV.— ON  THE  GAULISH   INSCRIPTIONS. 

BT    D.   W.   NASH,    F.8.A.,    M.R.S.L. 

(Read  May  3rd.  1845.) 

The  inscriptions  in  the  old  Gaulish  tongue  hitherto 
discovered  are  few  in  number  and  scanty  in  material. 
They  are,  however,  of  very  great  importance,  for  the 
elucidation  of  many  questions  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  Gaul  and  Britain.     They  are  for  the  most 
part  in  the  ordinary  Roman  character,  and  present  in 
many  instances    the  well-known  contractions,  inter- 
punctuations,  or  ornaments  of  Roman  votive,  dedica- 
tory, or  funereal  inscriptions,  which  they  also  resemble 
in  form,  style,  and  mode  of  thought.     It  is  indeed 
probable  that  all  those  inscriptions  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  have  been  the  work  of  Romanized  Gauls, 
and  that  the  language  itself  of  the  inscriptions  is  not 
devoid  of  marks  of  Roman  influence.     Two  inscrip- 
tions from  southern  Gaul  in  Greek  characters,  point 
rather  to  the  later  period  when  the  Greek  language 
was  that  of  the  higher  classes  of  Romans,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  Gallo-Roman  aristocracy,  than  to  any  in- 
fluences exercised  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Greek 
colony  of  Massilia. 

One  inscription  in  particular,  to  be  hereafter  noticed, 
is  remarkable  for  the  fact  of  its  being  bilingual,  Latin 
and  Gaulish,  and  that  the  Gaulish  part  of  the  inscrip- 
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tion  is  in  the  characters  called  by  Mommsen  West- 
Etruscan,  the  inscription  itself  having  been  found  in 
Italy,  north  of  the  Tiber. 

As  to  the  general  character  of  the  language  in  which 
the  inscriptions  are  framed,  it  has  been  observed,^  that 
they  reveal  to  us  words  which  not  only  do  not  yield 
in  antiquity  of  form  to  those  of  classic  Latin,  but  even 
contain,  in  many  instances,  specimens  of  the  archaic 
language  of  the  Romans.  They  show  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  inflections  the  Irish  has  retained  belong  to  a 
period  older  than  that  in  which  the  inflections  ceased  to 
prevail  in  the  Welsh,  and  that  the  wonderful  phonetic 
peculiarities  of  modern  Celtic,  the  umlaut^  the  aspira- 
tions, and  the  nasals,  are  foreign  to  the  Old  Celtic. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  inscriptions,  the  grammatical 
forms,  and  the  interpretations  of  the  words  they  con- 
tain, it  is  not  pretended  to  offer  anything  new,  but 
rather  to  collect  together  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tions to  which  these  inscriptions  have  been  subjected 
by  others.  The  learning  on  the  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  following  works  and  essays : — 

RoGET  DE  Bblloquet:  EthnoffSuie  Gauloise.  Premiere 
partie:  Glossaire  Gaulois.     Paris,  1858. 

PiCTET :  Essai  sur  quelquea  Inscriptions  en  Langue  Gau- 
loise.     Geneve,  1859. 

Whitley  Stokes  :  Papers  in  the  Beitrdge  zur  Vergleu 
chenden  Sprachforschung.  Herausg.  von  A.  Kuhn  und  A. 
Schleichen.    Vol.  ii.    Berlin,  1861, 

Beckbb  and  Lottner,  in  the  same  periodical,  vols.  ii.  iii.  and 
iv.     1861-2-3. 

Lottner:  On  the  Gaulish  Inscription  of  Poitters.  Dublin, 
1863. 

^  Dr.  Sullivan,  in  preface  to  Ebel's  'Celtic  Studies,'  p.  15,  and 
Dr.  Lottner,  in  Beitrage  zur  Vergleich.  Sprachforsch.,  ii.  309. 
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The  greater  part  of  these  inscriptions  merely  record 
the  name  of  the  individual  making  an  ofTering  or  dedi- 
cation of  some  object  to  a  local  deity,  with  occasionallj 
the  name  of  the  locality  at  which  the  shrine  or  temple 
of  the  deity  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed.  One 
only,  the  bilingual  inscription  of  Todi,  is  of  a  sepulchral 
character,  and  one,  No.  13,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  charm 
or  incantation,  an  amulet  to  wear  as  a  preservative 
against  the  influence  of  evil  demons,  or  a  protection 
against  danger  or  disease. 

One  of  the  most  simple  among  these  inscriptions  is: 

No.  1. 

An  inscription  on  the  handle  of  a  metal  patera,  found 
near  Dijon,  in  the  department  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  ^dui  or  of  their  dependent  tribes.  GaUia 
Celtica. 

DOIROS   8EQOMARI 
lEVRV   ALISANV 

Doiros,  the  son  of  Segomaros,  has  dedicated  (this)  to  Alisanos. 

Doiros,  a  nominative  singular  in  o^,  the  name  of  the 
person  making  the  offering  or  dedication.  Mr.  Stokes 
compares  the  old  Irish  doiry  a  servant ;  but  all  these 
etymologies  of  proper  names  appear  very  uncertain. 

Segomari^  the  gen.  of  Segomaros,  a  proper  name 
occurring  again  in  these  inscriptions. 

leuru.  This  word,  which  occurs  in  most  of  the  in- 
scriptions, is  evidently  the  verb  of  the  sentence.  It 
has  been  variously  interpreted  by  "  made,"  *'  conse- 
crated," **  dedicated,"  and  the  latter  meaning  seems  to 
apply  best  to  the  ordinary  sense  of  an  inscription. 
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tbough  Mr.  Stokes  has  pointed  out  an  old  Irish  root 
itir,  ioTj  and,  with  loss  of  the  initial  vowel,  ^r,  Her,  with 
the  meaning  "  make,"  iurad  "  factum  est."^  The 
grammatical  connection  of  the  word  as  a  third  person 
singular  of  the  preterite  is  made  clear  by  the  form  of 
the  verb  kamitu  in  the  bilingual  inscription  of  Todi, 
No.  11. 

Alisanu,  The  name  of  the  local  deity  to  whom 
Doiros,  the  son  of  Segomaros,  made  the  offering.  It 
is  therefore  a  dative  singular  of  Alisanos,  which  is  pro- 
bably a  topical  name  of  a  divinity,  derived  from  a  place 
unknown,  perhaps  Alisa. 

No.  2. 

Found  at  Nevers,  anciently  Noviodunum,  a  city  of 
the  iEdui.  In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  called 
Nevimum.     Gallia  Celtica. 

ANDE 

CAMV 
L08T0VTI 
88ICN08 
lEVRV 

Andecamuloi  Tautissictws  ieuru. 

Andecamalos,  son  of  Toutissos,  haa  dedicated  (this)  .  .  . 

Andecamulos.  This  name  is  compounded  with  that 
of  the  Gaulish  deity  Camulos,  like  Camulo-genus,  and 
the  Gaulish  British  city  Camulo-dunum.  The  prefix 
Ande  is  common  in  Gaulish  proper  names  of  men  and 
places;  Anderitum,  Anderitiani,  Andecari,  Andebro- 
cirix,  Andedunis,  Andecumborius.  The  meaning  of 
the  particle  is  not  clear. 

^  In  the  Book  of  Armagh.  See  Beitrage  zur  Vergleich.  Sprach- 
forech.,  ii. 

VOL.  VIII.  Z 
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Another  inscription  containing  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple Andecamulenses  was  found  at  Rancon,  the  ancient 
Andecamulum,  in  the  country  of  the  Lemovices. 
Oallia  Celtica. 

NVMINIBVS  AVG 
FANVM    PLVTONI8 
ANDECAMVLENS 
8ES   DESVOPOSVE 

Toutissicnos.  A  patronymic  form,  especially  Gaulish, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  examples.  The  other 
patronymic,  of  which  no  example  appears  in  these  in- 
scriptions, is  apparent  in  the  names  Camulo-genus, 
Verbi-genus,  like  the  Greek  Dio-genes. 

A  name  Tarknos^  in  Etruscan  characters,  found 
near  Este,  in  northern  Italy,  appears  to  be  in  the  same 
form. 


K^'ftVi  ^«n$y« 


Tarkno  Vo$seno. 


No.  3. 


Found  at  Autun,  the  ancient  Augustodunum,  capital 
of  the  i£dui,  in  Gallia  Celtica. 

LICNOS  CON 
TEXT08.IEVRV 
ANVALLONNACV. 
CANECOSEDLON 

lAcnos  Coniextos,  ieuru,  Anvalhnacu  canecosedlon. 

LicQOs  Contextus  dedicated  (this)  ...  to  AnTallonacos. 

lAcnos.  Mr.  Stokes  suggests  that  this  also  is  a  pa- 
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tronymic,  and  that  the  inscription  is  imperfect .  .  . 
lic-nos ;  but  the  name  appears  also  in  an  inscription 
from  Glemona,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aquileia. 

M . FOV8CV8 . C . F . 

LICNVS 

PEREQRINATOR 

C . FOVSCVS . C  .  F 

BALBVS . V  .  F 

SIBI    ET   SVIS. 

in  which  Licnus  is  a  cognomen  of  Fouscus ;  in  the  Gaul- 
ish inscription  it  stands  as  a  prsenomen. 

Contextos,  the  cognomen  of  Licnos.  Mr.  Stokes 
refers  it  to  a  root  tex,  Sanskr.  tdksh,  and  suggests  the 
meaning  of  the  name  to  be  ''  well  built,  strong."  It 
seems,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  a  Gaulish 
word  at  all,  and  is  not  rather  simply  a  Latin  word  ap- 
plied as  an  epithet.  Licnos,  with  which  it  is  joined, 
may  have  some  relation  to  the  Latin  lidumy  *'  the  woof 
or  warp  of  a  web,  thread,  yarn."  Savage  or  semi-civi- 
lized tribes  afford  many  personal  names  more  strange 
than  **  twisted  yarn." 

Anvalloruicu  is  also  a  dative  sing,  of  Anvallonacos. 
This  latter  is  a  derivation  in  ac^  like  other  Gaulish 
names,  Juliac-um,  Corboniac-uni,  etc.  The  name  of 
the  place  from  which  the  divinity  is  named  must 
have  been  AnvaUo  or  Anvallon.  The  Aballon  of  the 
Itinerary  was  in  the  country  of  the  j^dui. 

Canecosedlon.  The  meaning  of  this  word,  which  is 
the  name  of  the  object  made  or  devoted  to  the  god,  is 
unknown.  The  most  strained  interpretations  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Irish  and  Welsh  dictionaries, 
but  none  satisfactory.    It  is  a  compound,  like  so  many 

z2 
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Gaulish    names  of   places,   Augasto-dununiy    Rigo- 
magusy  etc. 

No.  4. 

Found  at  Volnay,  near  Beaune,  in  the  Department 
of  La  C6te  d'Or,  38  kil.  S.E.  of  Dijon,  in  the  territory 
of  the  iEdui.     Gallia  Ckltica. 

ICCAV08  .  CP 
PIANICN08IEV 
RVBRIGINDON  .. 
CANTABOCIX] 

Iccavos  Oppianicnos  ietiru  Brigindon  .  .  •  cantabon. 

Iccavos,  the  sod  of  Oppianos,  dedicated  (thia)  ...  to  Brigin- 
donos. 

Tccarus  Oppianicnos.  I.,  the  son  of  Oppianos.  This 
name,  like  that  of  the  chief  of  the  Belgic  Remi  men- 
tioned by  Caesar,  may  be  connected  with  the  Irish  tc, 
Welsh  iach,  health, — an  opinion  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  in  an  inscription  found  near  Cologne  the  name 
locianus  appears,  with  the  Latin  epithet  Medicus, 
which,  as  M.  Pictet  remarks,  may  be  a  translation  of 
the  former. 

Oppianicnos,  patronymic,  formed  upon  the  Latin 
Roman  name  Oppianus. 

Brigindon,  The  last  letter,  V,  is  probably  wanting, 
and  the  word  should,  like  Alisanu,  AnvaUonacu^  be 
read,  BrigindonUy  a  dative  singular  of  Bfigindonos. 
The  first  part  of  the  name  occurs  abundantly  in  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Gaulish  localities,  Brigantia,  Brigantium, 
Brigantes,  etc. 

The  name  of  a  town,  Briginu,  occurs  in  connection 
with  other  names  of  places  on  a  pillar  stone,  found  at 
Anduze,  near  Nismcs : — 
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ANDV8IA 

BRVQETIA 

TEDV8IA 

VATRVTE 

VGERNI 

SEXTANT 

BRIGINN 

8TATVMAE 

VIRINN 

VCETIAE 

SEQVSTON 

Cantabon.  This  word,  of  which  no  explanation  can 
be  offered,  is  supposed  to  represent  the  object  dedi- 
cated to  the  deity,  like  nemeton,  canecosedlon,  etc. 
As,  however,  there  are  a  number  of  well-known  names 
of  places  with  the  termination  bona,  it  is  probable  that 
the  word  may  be  an  adjectival  epithet  of  Brigindonos, 
or  the  name  of  the  place  at  which  the  offering  was 
made  to  that  supposed  divinity.  It  is,  however,  stated 
that  the  true  reading  of  the  word  (the  inscription  be- 
ing much  defaced  at  this  point)  is  not  cantabon,  but 
cantaJUm.  The  first  part  of  the  word  is  no  doubt  the 
same  as  in  Cawto-bennicot  mons,  mentioned  by  Gregory 
of  Tours. 

No.  5. 

Found  at  Alise,  Alisia,  chief  city  of  the  Mandubii. 
Gallia  Celtica. 

MARTIALIS.    DANN^i^ 
IEVRV.VGVETE.S0SI»4 
CELICNON^grETIC 
GOBEDBI  .  DUGllONTllo 

IffiSkVCVETIN 

IN   ALISllA.dS( 
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MartiaUs  DamotaH  iewm  Ucmtie  $o9m  ceBemm  eiie  ^obedbi 
dugwmtiio  Ucuetm  in  AUriia. 

Martialis.  The  father  s  name,  Dannotalos,  is  truly 
Gaulish^  that  of  the  son  Roman.  The  hi^er  classes 
of  the  Grauls  appear  to  have  given  Roman  names  to 
their  children  immediately  after  the  conquest,  and  pro- 
bably even  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  An  inscription, 
which  may  not  impossibly  relate  to  the  family  of  the 
great  Gaulish  chief  of  the  iEdui,  Eporedorix,  men- 
tioned by  Caesar,  dedicated,  in  gratitude  for  benefits 
received  by  the  grandson  of  Eporedorix  from  the  use 
of  the  warm  baths,  to  the  local  deities  Boromis  and 
Damona  (both  names  derived  from  Celtic  roots  de- 
scriptive of  the  hot  springs),  shows  how  soon  the  name 
of  Caius  Julius  became  fashionable  in  Gaul.  This  in- 
scription was  found  at  Bourbon  Lancy,  the  ancient 
Aquae  Nisiniae,  in  the  department  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire. 
Gallia  Celtica. 

G  .  IVLIVS  .  EPOREDORIQIS  .  F  .  MAGNVS 
PRO  .  IVLIO  .  CALENO   FILIO 
BORVONI    ET   DAMONAE 
V.  S. 

The  names  of  the  same  guardian  deities  of  hot  springs 
have  been  found  at  the  8prings  of  Bourbon-les-Bains. 

DEO    APOLLINI 
BORVONI    ET    DAMONAE 

Another  inscription,  evidently  relating  to  the  same 
noble  u^duan  family,  has  been  found  at  Chatillon, 
near  Autun,  Augustodunum,  the  capital  of  the  iBdui. 

C.IVL.C.MAGNI.F.C. 
EPOREDORIQIS  .  N  .  PROCVLV8  .  D  .  S  .  F 

The  name  of  Martialis  appears  as  an  agnomen  in 
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an  inscription  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  themuB  of  a 
Roman  villa  at  Verteult,  in  the  same  iEduan  district 
as  that  to  which  the  inscription  of  Martialis  Dannotali 
belonged. 

This  inscription  was  found  at  a  place  called  Lau- 
saine,  near  Vertault,  in  the  department  of  the  C6te- 
d'Or.     Oallia  Celtica.^ 

I  .  H  .  D  .  D  .  L  .  PATRIC 
MARTIALIS  .  ET  .  PATRIC 
MARCVS  .  LING  .  FRATR  .  OMNIB  . 
OFFIC  .  CIVILIB  .  INCIVITATE 
SVA    FVNCT  .  CELLAMVE  . . .  IBVLAM 
EREQIONE    COLVMNAE    CVM 
8VIS    OMNIB.COMMOD.D.8.P. 
VIKAN  .  VERTILIENSIB  .  LARQI 
Tl    8VNT 

In  hanorem  domus  divifue.  L.  Patricius  Martialis  ei 
(Titus  ?)  PatrieiiiS  Marcus  Lingones,  fratresy  omnibus  offidis 
civilibus  in  civitate  sua  Juncti,  cellam  (vest)ibulam  e  regione 
columns  cum  suis  omnibus  commodis  de  sua  pecunia  vicanis 
Vertitiensibus  largiti  sunt, 

Dannotali,  gen.  of  Dannotalos,  a  compound  name 
like  Argio-talus,  "  white  forehead,"  Vepotalus,  "  fair 
forehead,"  may  be  rendered  "  bold  forehead/'  These 
names  correspond  in  meaning  to  such  Welsh  names 
as  Tal-iesin,  "shining  forehead,"  Tal-haiam,  "iron 
forehead,"  but  the  order  of  combination  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  names  is  different. 

Ucuete,  a  dative  of  Ucuetis,  supposed  to  be  the 
name  of  a  deity,  otherwise  unknown,  worshipped  in 
Alisia.  There  was  a  town  Ucuetia,  near  Nemausus, 
which  appears  in  the  inscription  ante,  page  8,  as 
Ucetian. 

*  *  Revue  Archeologique/  April,  1863. 
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Celicnon.  This  word  has  been  identified  by  Dr. 
Graves,  of  Dublin,  with  the  Gothic  film,  a  tow^ , 
wpyot, 

8o9in,  the  demonstrative  pronoan.  An  example 
occurs  in  the  Irish  (Zeuss,  Gr.  Celt.,  p.  354,  Cose  in- 
nammoge  sosin,  ^'institutio  servorom  hocce"),  which 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  M.  Pictet  has  ob- 
served, **  that  what  gives  peculiar  interest  to  this  word 
is  the  fact,  that  the  corresponding  form  in  the  Cymric 
is  hon^  hyn;^  but  the  opinion  of  Zeuss  (Gr.  Gelt., 
pref.),  that  the  change  of  the  Cymric  s  into  h  occurred 
after  the  date  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain 
would,  if  assented  to,  deprive  the  observation  of  all 
importance. 

The  remaining  words  of  this  inscription  have  not 
been  satisfactorily  explained ;  Mr.  Stokes  makes  go^ 
hedhi  a  verb,  and  dugiionfiio  a  nominative,  and  reads 
the  whole — 

Martialis,  the  son  of  Dannotalis,  has  made  this  tower  for  UcuettB ; 
aad  the  work  pleased  Ucuetis  ia  Alisia. 

It  would  seem  from  ibe  tenor  of  the  other  inscrip- 
tions that  Ucuetis  should  be  taken  to  be  the  name  of 
the  deity  locally  worshipped  at  Ucuetia,  and  that  it 
was  at  the  shrine  of  this  deity,  in  the  city  of  Alisia, 
that  Martialis  Dannotalos  offered  the  ceZtcnon,  suppo- 
sing this  to  have  been  a  portable  object,  perhaps  a 
model  or  representation  of  a  purgos^  or  altar. 

Two  Gaulish  inscriptions,  in  Greek  characters,  come 
from  the  south  of  France. 
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No.  6. 

Found  at  Vaison,  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse, 
the  ancient  Vasio,  chief  city  of  the  Vocontii,  in  the 
Provincia  Narbonensis^  afterwards  separated  from  that 
province,  and  included  in  Gallia  Viennensis. 

CErOMAPOC 

OYIAAONEOC 

TOOYTIOYC 

NAMAYCATIC 

€l(OPoYBHAH 

CAMICOCIN 

NEMHTON. 

Segomaros  ViUoneas  tooutious  Namauaatis  eUtrau  BSliiami 
sosiu  nenUton, 

Segomaros.  The  name  of  the  individual  described 
as  making  or  dedicating  the  offering.  like  the  majo*- 
rity  of  the  Gaulish  compound  names,  the  first  element 
of  the  word  ends  in  o,  or  this  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  combinative  vowel.  No  instance  of  such  a  form  is 
to  be  found  in  the  oldest  historical  or  traditionary 
Irish  or  Welsh  names  of  persons  or  places,  though 
Zeuss  (Gr.  Celt.)  conceives  that  traces  of  such  a  form 
are  to  be  found  in  some  Irish  words.  The  second 
element  of  this  name,  maros  or  maruSy  enters  into  a 
great  number  of  Gaulish  personal  names,  Indutio- 
marus,  Cuno-marus,  Virdo-marus,  etc. 

In  an  inscription  from  Brescia,  the  name  Segomarus 
appears  as  a  cognomen  :^ 

DIS    DEABV8 
OMNIBVS 
L  .  VETTVRIV8  .  L  .  L 

^  Gruter,  ii.  1005.  4. 
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8EQOMARV8 
PRO    SE    ET    SVIS 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  inscription  in  Greek 
characters  the  termination  is  written  os^  in  that  in 
Latin  characters  it  takes  the  Latin  form  ti«. 

ViUoneos  is  the  cognomen  of  Segomaros.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  not  clear,  but  it  has  been  deriyed 
from  a  supposed  Gaulish  word  like  fiU^  a  horse  (En- 
glish ^%),  interpreted  '*  horseman." 

In  connection  with  this  interpretation  we  may  com- 
pare the  (in  that  case)  curious  combination  Villonius 
AsBLLUs,  Gruter,  485.  5. 

Toautious.  Translated  by  Dr.  Siegfried  "  a  citizen." 
Ir.  tuath,  Old  Cymr.  tut,  people,  gens. 

Namatisatis  is  clearly  an  adjective  derived  from  the 
name  of  the  citv  Nemausus,  the  modern  Nismes. 

EltOPOY.  The  Greek  mode  of  writing  the  word 
ieuru, 

Belisami.  Dative  singular  .of  Belisama.  In  an  in- 
scription found  at  St.  Lizier,  this  deity  is  represented 
as  a  female,  the  Gaulish  Minerva. 

MINERVAE 
BELISAMAE 

SACRVM 
Q  .  VALERIVS 

MONTANVS. 

In  an  inscription  given  by  Montfaucon,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  this  deity  was  sometimes  represented  under 
a  male  form.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  young  man,  clothed 
in  a  peplum  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder,  holding  a 
bunch  of  grapes  in  the  right  hand,  a  fruit  (apple  ?)  in 
the  left;  a  bird  perched  on  the  left  hand.     On  the 
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s&t^one  at  the  right  side  of  the  figure,  the  following 
routilated  inscription  (Montfaucon,  Antiq.  Expl.,  vol. 
ii.  pi.  192)  :— 

DEO    BE 

MILVCIO 

VI. 

which  was  no  doubt  originally— 

DEO    BE 
LI8A3MI    LVCIO 
POS3VI 

Nemeton.  This  word  belongs  to  all  the  Celtic  dia- 
lects in  the  sense  of  something  sacred  set  apart.  It 
occurs  in  coaiposition  in  the  names  of  several  Gaulish 
towns,  Vernematum,  Augustonemetum,  Nemetocenna, 
etc. 

"  Nomine  Vememetis  volait  vocitare  vetustas, 
Qaod  qaasi/antim  inffens  Gallica  lingua  refert."^ 

In  the  Brehon  (Irish)  law  it  is  aaid,  ^'  a  netnedh  is  any 
place  set  apart ;  the  nemedh  of  the  church  is  the  ce- 
metery ;  the  nemedh  of  the  dun  is  the  enclosed  green  ; 
the  nemedh  of  the  fair  is  the  green/*  etc.  A  fidnemed 
was  a  sacred  grove.  *'  Ere  caca  feada  acht  fidnemead/' 
— "All  woods  may  be  cut,  except  sacred  groves."^ 
What  the  nemeton  of  this  inscription  may  have  been 
does  not  appear,  but  the  inscription  may  be  read — 

Segomaros  Villoneos,  a  citizen  of  Nemausua,  has  dedicated  this 
nemeton  to  Belisama. 

The  epithet  *•  nimid-is"  applied  to  "  mountains"  in 

•  Venant.  Fortunat.  i.  9. 

«  Petrie,  £ccles.  Arch,  of  Ireland. 
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the  sense  of  **  holy/'  ''  inhabited  by  the  gods/'  oocius 
in  an  inscription  found  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  at 
present  in  the  museum  at  Toulouse. 

SILVANO    DEO    ET 
MONTIBVS    NIMIDIs 
QIVLIVLIANVS    ET    PVBLIC 
V8CRESCENTINVS    QVIPR 
MIHINC    COLVMNAS    VICE 
MARIAS    CELAVERVNTET 
ET    EXPORTAVERVNT 
V.S.L.M. 

No.  7. 

Inscription  on  a  stone  tablet  found  at  Nemausus, 
the  chief  city  of  the  Volcae  Arecomici,  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  It 
was  a  Roman  colonia.     Gallia  Narhonensis. 

lAPTAI AAANOITAKOZAEAE 

MATPEBONAMAYZIKABOBPATOYAE 

lartaifosj  .  .  Uanoitakos  dede  tnairebo  Namausikabo  braiou 
de. 

lartaiCos)  .  .  llanoitakosy  the  second  word  evidently 
of  the  person  making  the  offering,  is  the  name  of  the 
town  or  place  to  which  he  belonged,  .  .  llanoitacum, 
like  Nemetacum. 

Dede.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  Gaul- 
ish form  of  the  Latin  '*  dedit^  It  replaces  in  this  in- 
scription the  word  ieuru  of  the  others,  and  shows  that 
this  is  a  record  of  some  donation  made  by  lartaios  to 
the  temple  or  revenue  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Matres, 
The  reduplicate  form  of  the  word  is  very  remarkable, 
and  no  corresponding  form  exists  in  the  Neo-Celtic 
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dialects.     It  has  been  compared  with  the  form  ^^  rere ' 
of  an  Umbrian  inscription  from  Todi.^ 


^lUlUUUa<kWM{{<AV<^±khM 


AHAL    TRVTITI8    RVNVM    RERE 

Matrebo  Namausikaho^  the  ^'  dese  matres"  of  Ne- 
mausuSy  are  divinities  frequently  named 'in  the  Roman 
inscriptions  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  These  two  words 
have  supplied  the  form  of  the  Gaulish  dative  plural 
case<ending  in  -fro,  a  form  evidently  closely  resembling 
the  Irish  -ifr,  the  Latin  -hus.  In  other  inscriptions, 
however,  we  have  the  form  *' matrahus'' 

Inscription  over  three  female  figures  robed,  stand- 
ing, the  centre  figure  holding  a  basket  of  fruit.  Afont- 
faucan^  Antiq.  ExpliquSe^  etc.,  vol.  ii.  pi.  192. 


IN 

HONORE 

D0MV8    DIVI 

NAEDI8    MATRABV8 

VICANI    VICI    PACI8 


In  another,  preserved  at  Besan^on,  the  ancient Vesontio : 

^  Aufrecht  und  Kirchoff, '  Urabriache  SprachdenkmSler,'  p.  392 
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MATRA 
BVS    SACR 
VM    OXIA 
MESSORI 
FILIA.V.S.T 
M. 

Bratoud€.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  word 
can  be  given.  Dr.  Siegfried  appears  to  have  divided 
it  bratou  de^  and  interpreted  "  ex  imperio  ipsarum 
dearum/*  that  is  of  the  *'  Matres*'  before  mentioned. 
From  its  position,  it  should  represent  the  object  given 
or  dedicated  by  lartaios  to  the  '^  Matres.'* 

"  lartaios  .  .  Uanmtacos,  has  given  to  the  Nemausan  Matres.*' 

No.  8. 

Inscription  on  a  menhir  or  standing-stone  at  Vieox 
Poitiers,  on  the  road  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux, — the 
ancient  Limonum,  city  of  the  Pictones.    Crallia  Celttca. 


Rain  Brivatiom  FVontu  TarbellinoM  ieuru. 

Ratn.  M.  Pictet  explains  this  word  by  the  Irish 
rath,  a  mound,  a  fortified  tumulus,  and  JBnVa-tiom  by 
the  word  6rwo,  which  he  considers  the  Gaulish  for  a 
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bridge.  That  places  in  Gaul  compoanded  with  briva 
i^ere  in  some  way  connected  with  the  passage  of  a 
river,  and  that  at  such  places  the  Romans  erected 
bridges,  seems  clear,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  briva 
meant  a  bridge  in  Gaulish.  M.  Pictet  reads  the  in- 
scrip tion  ''  Tumulum  ad  pontem  Fronto  Tarbellinos 
vovit." 

Becker,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  Brivatxom  as 
representing  the  object  dedicated,  like  Nemeton,  etc., — 
in  this  case  a  pillar-stone, — and  suggests  that  ratn  may 
be  a  demonstrative  pronoun.  It  is  however  most  pro- 
bable that  this  rude  inscription  has  no  reference  to  the 
stone  monument  on  which  it  is  found,  and  which  may 
be  centuries  older  than  the  inscription. 

Frontu,  a  proper  name  for  Fronto^  who  is  qiteilified 
as  Tarbellinos,  a  native  or  citizen  of  the  city  of  the 
Tarbelli,  now  Dax,  on  the  Adour,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.  The  fact  that  the  writer  was  a  native  of  a 
place  distant  from  that  at  which  the  pillar-stone  is 
situate,  may  serve  to  show  that  the  inscription  is  pro- 
bably the  work  of  an  idle  traveller,  and  has  no  re- 
ference to  the  original  character  of  the  monument. 

No.  9. 

Inscription  traced  with  a  pointed  instrument  on  the 
neck  of  a  wide-mouthed  black  earthen  vessel ;  found 
at  Bourges,  the  ancient  Avaricum,  capital  of  the  Bitu- 
riges  Cubi.  It  is  seated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Auron,  Yevrette,  Langis,  and  Meudon,  which  unite  to 
form  the  Eure,  the  ancient  Avar.     Oallia  Celtica. 

BV8CILLA80SIOLEGA8ITINALIXIEMAQALV 
SwcUla  Sosio  legaHt  in  AUxia  Magalu. 
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Buscilla.  A  female  name,  like  Flacilla,  mother  of 
Martial,  the  epigrammatist,  Barbiila,  Vindilla,  Tas- 
gilla,  etc. 

Sosio.  From  its  position  in  the  sentence,  this  word 
would  seem  to  be  a  cognomen  or  epithet  of  Buscilla, 
but  its  meaning  is  altogether  obscure. 

Legasit.  The  position  of  this  word  in  the  seatence 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  verb,  but  we  bav^e  no- 
thing to  offer  as  to  its  interpretation. 

In  Alixie.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  means 
the  city  Alixia,  the  capital  of  the  Mandubii,  and  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  iv.  19,  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
Gaul.  The  inscription  comes  from  a  place  remote 
from  the  Mandubian  Alisia,  but  being  on  a  portable 
object,  no  diCBculty  arises  on  that  account. 

Magalu.  This,  like  Alisanu,  Anvalonnacu,  must  be 
a  dative  singular,  the  name  of  the  deity  to  whom  the 
offering  is  made.  The  word  appears  as  the  second 
element  of  the  Gaulish  personal  names,  Taxi-magulus, 
Cuno-meglus,  Seno-macilus,  and  in  the  first  place 
Maglo-cunus,  with  the  meaning  "  youth,  servant,  dis- 
ciple." 

To  the  same  deity  is  probably  to  be  attributed  the 
Maglos,  with  the  epithet  Matonios,  of  an  inscription 
from  Saint-Beat,  in  the  Pyrenees. 

MAGLO 

MATONIO 

ATTOMArMO 

RARIVS 

V.8.L.M 

To  Maglos  Maionios  (by)  Attos  Mamwrariiu. 
The  celebrated  monument,  found  in  the  foundations 
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of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  has  supplied 
the  names  of  several  Gaulish  deities.  This  was  a 
square  pillar-stone,  the  four  sides  of  which  were  co- 
vered with  figures  and  inscriptions,  some  of  which 
were  perfectly  legible,  and  have  been  given  by  Mont- 
faucon  (Antiq.  £xpliq.)>  as  on  page  20. 


No.  10. 
The  signification  of  this  strange  mixture  of  Roman 
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sind  Gaulish  divinities  is  not  by  any  means  clear,  but 
stmongst  them  we  have  the  celebrated  Gaulish  deity 

JSsuSy  mentioned  by  Lucan,  in  whose  honour  the  bloody 

sacrifices  of  the  Druids  were  performed. 

"  Et  qaibus  immitis  placatara  eanguine  diro 
Teutatety  horrensqae  feris  altaribus  Hesus^ 
£t  Taranis  Scythicoe  non  mitior  ara  DiansB.** 

Luean,  FharaaL  lib.  v.  444. 

The  appearance  of  the  god  EsuSy  as  figured  upon  this 
monument,  is  not  at  all  consistent  with  the  character 
given  of  him  by  Lucan.  The  Welsh  antiquaries  have 
seen  in  his  '^  horrensque  feris  altaribus  Hestis*'  the 
fictitious  leader  of  the  Cymry,  Hu  Gadam,  the  inventor 
of  agriculture  and  vocal  song,  and  refer  to  this  figure 
in  proof  of  the  character  they  assign  to  him.  The 
name  appears  in  composition  in  personal  names  of 
men,  as  Esu-nertus^  ''  strong  in  Esus,"  Esu-maglius, 
'*  servant  of  Esus,"  etc.  This  last  occurs  in  an  in- 
scription found  near  Orleans,  the  ancient  Gnabum,  a 
city  of  the  Camutes.®     Gallia  Celtica. 

AVQ  .  RVDIOBO  .  8ACRVM 
CVR    CAS8ICIATE    D  .  8  .  P  .  D 
ER    E8VMAQLVS .  8ACROVIR  .  8ERIOMAGLIV8  .  8EVERV8 

And  in  another  inscription,  with  the  epithet  Mopasos  : 

E8VM0PA80CMV8TICV8    V  .  8  .  L  .  M  • 
Esu  Mopaso  Cants  Mwticus  Votum  solvit  libens  meriio. 

The  name  Sacromr,  in  the  inscription  to  Augustus 
Rudiobos,  was  borne  by  two  distinguished  Gauls,  one, 

®  Revue  Archeol.,  n.s.  vol.  iv. 
•  Roget  de  Belloquet,  'Ethnog^nie  Gaaloise/  p.  1 13. 

2  a2 
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aa  iEduan,  Jalias  Sacrovir,  the  other  a  Treviran, 
Julius  Florus  Sacrovir.  Both  were  concerned  in  an 
ineffectual  revolt  against  the  Roman  power  about  a.d. 
21. 

The  name  of  the  human  figure  with  the  horns  of  a 
stag,  in  the  third  line  of  this  monument,  Cemunnos, 
is  evidently  an  epithet  descriptive  of  this  pecaliarity, 
meaning  the  "  horned/'  W.  com,  a  horn,  pi.  cym. 

Taruos  Trigaranos.  The  figure  of  the  bull  with 
three  birds  perched  on  his  head  and  back,  affords  the 
explanation  of  the  epithet  Trigaranos,  "  the  three 
craned  "  or  "  of  the  three  cranes,"  -Welsh  garan,  a 
crane.  Nothing  occurs  either  in  the  classical  writers 
or  in  any  inscription,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
symbol  or  its  connection  with  the  Gaulish  mythology. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  Gaulish  names  and 
figures  of  this  monument,  Eurises,  Senani  v . .  Horn, 
and  Sevi-ri'Os. 

As  the  monument  was  erected  in  honour  of  Tiberius 
by  the  sailors  of  Paris,  we  may  be  tempted  to  connect 
the  name  SenatKB,  who,  according  to  Pomponius  Mela, 
were  priestesses  of  a  deity  or  oracle  peculiarly  wor- 
shipped by  and  propitious  to  navigators.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  images  of  Castor  and  Pollux  on  the  same 
monument  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  same  cause.'® 
The  only  Gaulish  inscription  of  a  well-ascertained 
sepulchral  character  hitherto  discovered,  is  the  bilin- 
gual inscription  of  Todi,  and  this  not  within  the  area 

IV  f'Sena  in  Britannicd  mari,  Osismicis  adversa  litoribas,  Gallici 
numinis  oraculo  insignis  eat,  cujus  antistites  perpetaa  virgiDitate 
sanctse,  numero  novem  esse  traduntur ;  Oalli  Senas  vocant  patant- 
que  scire  futara  et  prsedicare,  sed  non  nisi  deditas  navigantibus.*' 
(Pomp.  Mela,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.) 
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of  Gaul  proper,  but  in  Italy,  on  the  northern  or  Etrus- 
can bank  of  the  Tiber. 

This  inscription  is  both  bilingual  and  double,  being 
engraved  on  two  sides  of  a  slab  of  travertine  limestone, 
with  a  slight  variation  in  the  word  descriptive  of  the 
sepulchral  monument  referred  to  in  the  inscription. 
The  Latin  part  is  written  in  Roman  characters,  the 
Gaulish  in  those  of  the  alphabet  called  by  Mommsen 
the  West-Etruscan. 

Facsimile  of  the  inscription  of  Todi,  from  Aufrecht 
and  Kirchoff,  '  Umbrische  Sprachdenkmaler.' 

.  oW  ^^^^'^  PRVTF/. /■  f  KM^J^ 

.  RATE?..  ^iV>  ^j^^ 

No.  11. 
The  bilingual  inscription  of  Todi. 

I.  II. 


8..V MEP.CRVM 

01818.  DRVTIF  18 
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.  RATER    EIVS  DRVTEIFFRATER 

.  INIMVS    LOCAVIT  EIVS 

..ATVITQV  MINIMVS    LOCAV 

.  .  EKNATI  .  TRVTIK  .1  IT  .  ET    STATVIT 

.  .  .  NITV  .  LOKAN  .  .  01818       ATEKNATI    TRVT 
.  .  VTIKN08  IKNI  .  KARNITV 

ARTVAtxKOISIS.T 
RVTIKN08 

Ateknati,  gen.  of  Ateknatos,  the  son  of  Atis,  proba- 
bly the  name  of  a  deitjr.  Atis  was  the  name  of  a  chief 
of  the  Gaulish  Boii. 

The  name  is  precisely  like  those  frequently  occur- 
ring, Boduo-gnatuSj  *'son  of  victory,"  Cintu-gnatus^ 
**  first-born,"  Crito-gnatus^  etc.  The  juxtaposition  of 
the  two  names  Ateknatos  Drutiknos,  '*  Ateknatos,  the 
son  of  Drutos,"  marks  the  difference  between  the  two 
compositive  words,  gnatos  and  cnosj  the  first  of  which 
seems  never  to  be  used  to  indicate  the  relationship  of 
filiation,  the  latter  always  does  so.  The  relationship 
of  the  two  sons,  Coisis  and  Ateknatos,  to  their  father, 
Drutos,  is  expressed  by  the  same  word,  TrutiknoSy  in 
the  Latin  Druti  jUius^  a  patronymic  like  Oppianicnos, 
Toutissicnos. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  Drutos  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
found  in  the  Welsh  drut^  "  strong,  powerful,  a  hero." 
The  female  form  of  the  name,  Druta,  occurs  in  an  in- 
scription— 

No.  12. 

Found  at  Vieil-Evreux,  Mediolanum,  capital  of  the 
Aulerci  Eburovices ;  it  is  in  the  department  of  UEure, 
outh  of,  and  bordering  on  the  Seine.  Gallia  CelHca, 
Armorica. 
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CRI8POS    BOVI 

.  .  RAMEDON 

.  .  AXTACBITIEV  .  .  . 

DO  CARADITONV  .  .  . 

VTASEIANI8EB0DDV  .  .  . 

REMIFILIA 
DRVTA    QI8ACICIVI8    8V  .  . 

Crispos  Bovi  .  .  .  ramedon  .  .  .  fdjo  .  .  .  Caraditonu  .  .  . 
tsiaseianise  boddu  .  .  .  Remifiliay  Druta  Gisaci  civis  Su  .  .  . 

This  Druta  is  called  a  citizen  pf  Gisacum.  Several 
places  of  this  name  appear  to  have  existed  in  Gaul, 
v^hich  in  modern  times  have  taken  the  name  of  Gi- 
say.  A  Villa  Gisiaca  is  mentioned  in  the  Breviary  of 
Evreux,  ed.  1587  (Becken,  in  *  Beitrage/  iii.  4,  p.  417), 
to  which  place  the  following  inscription,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vieil-Evreux,  must  certainly  be  re- 
ferred. 

At  Vieil-Evreux — 

AVQ    DEO    QI8AC0 
.  VRIQIV8    ARI 
.  .  .  LADE8V0P0 
8VIT 

A  similar  inscription  from  Amiens  (Samarobriva) — 

GE8AC0.  AVQ 
8ATVRNINV8 

8ECCI  .  FIL 

V.8.L.M. 

Kamitu.  The  Latin  portion  of  the  inscription  has 
rendered  this  word  by  locavit  statuitque.  The  root  of 
the  word  is  evidently  the  Celtic  cam,  a  sepulchral 
heap  of  stones,  and  the  form  of  the  verb  iamit-u  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  verb  ieur-u  of  the  other 
Gaulish  inscriptions. 
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Logan  and  Artvas,  or  Artvan,  are  the  coirespoDdia^ 
Gaulish  names  of  the  monument  erected  by  Coisis  to 
the  memory  of  his  brother.  The  first  of  these  Mr. 
Stokes  considers  to  be  the  accusative  singular  of  a 
feminine  noun,  loga  or  logos ^  derived  from  the  same 
Celtic  root,  log^  as  appears  in  the  old  Irish  lige^  a 
grave ;  later  Irish,  luighim,  "  I  lie  down."  The  last 
letter  of  the  word  Artvas,  or  Artvan,  is  of  a  peculiar 
form,  and  some  doubt  exists  as  to  what  it  represents. 
But  the  word  is  either  the  accusative  singular  or  the 
accusative  plural  of  a  noun  artva  or  artvasy  the 
meaning  of  which  is  found  in  the  old  Irish  art,  a  stone, 
arteine,  a  little  stone,  a  gravestone. 

The  wliole  of  the  Gaulish  part  of  the  inscription 
therefore  reads : — 

1. 
Coisis,  the  son  of  Dratos,  has  raised  the  sepulchral  stone  {logon) 
of  Ateknatos,  the  son  of  Drutos. 

2. 
Coisis,  the  son  of  Drutos,  has  raised  (heaped  up  together)  the  se- 
pulchral stones  {artvas)  of  Ateknatos,  the  son  of  Dmtos. 

In  one  respect  the  Latin  part  of  this  inscription  is 
more  full  than  the  Gaulish.  In  the  former,  Coisis, 
the  son  of  Drutos,  who  has  raised  the  monument,  is 
said  to  be  the  youngest  brother,  "  frater  ejus  mini- 
mus/' of  Ateknatos,  while  nothing  appears  in  the 
Gaulish  inscription  to  correspond  with  this  description. 
Nor,  in  fact,  do  we  derive  from  the  Gaulish  inscription 
the  knowledge  that  these  two  persons  were  brothers  in 
any  other  way  than  by  implication,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  each  is  called  Trutikuos,  the  son  of  Trutos, 
while  the  Latin  portion  expressly  adds  the  statement, 
**  frater  ejus." 
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The  collocation  of  the  words  also  in  the  Gaulish 
part  of  this  inscription  is  remarkable.  In  all  the 
others  the  nominative  case,  the  name  of  the  person 
dedicating,  etc.,  precedes  the  verb,  in  this  it  follows. 

In  order  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  this  inscrip- 
tion we  require  to  turn  it  into  Latin. 

1. 
Ateknati,  Drutifilii,  cangessit  lapidem  septdchralem  Coisis, 
Ihrutifiliua, 

2. 
Ateknati,  Druti  filii,  congessit  lapides  sepulchralea  Coisis, 
Druti  filitis. 

This  arrangement  is  not  according  to  the  Neo-Celtic 
idioms,  nor,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  other  Gaulish 
inscriptions,  is  it  according  to  the  Gaulish  idiom. 
The  Gaulish  is  not,  however,  a  translation  of  the  Latin 
part  of  the  inscription,  which  appears  to  have  been — 

Ateknati,  Druti  /.,  sepulchrum  CoisiSy  Druti  f.yf rater  g'us 
minimus  locavit  et  statuit. 

The  doubtful  character  which  in  this  inscription  has 
been  written  as  the  final  letter  of  the  word  Artva^  or 
Artvaw  appears  in  another  apparently  Gaulish  inscrip- 
tion, in  mixed  characters,  found  near  Limone,  or  Lago 
di  Garda,  in  upper  Italy. 

TETVMVS 

SEXTI 

DVGIAVA 

SACX3ADIS 

:  :  OWISitfeCAIM 

0BRA«i5tif^  •: ;  \Wf 

None  of  these  votive  inscriptions  have  furnished  us 
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with  a  word  equivalent  to  "  god  "  or  "  deity-"  In  the 
Gallo-Roman  inscriptions  the  words  ''deo/'  '^diis/' 
**  genio "  are  frequently  prefixed,  as  in  those  to  the 
Dea  Mattes  in  an  inscription  found  at  Aiguillon,  be- 
tween Agen  and  Bordeaux.  Agen  was  the  chief  city, 
Aginnum,  of  the  Nitiobriges.     GalJia  Celtica. 

IVLIVS .  ACCEPTVS 

QENIO.AMBI8SOV 

CVM  .  BONA 

In  others  the  name  of  a  Roman  deity  has  been  pre* 
fixed  to  the  name  of  the  Gaulish  divinity,  as  in  the 
inscription  to  Minerva,  as  Belisama,  No.  6  ;  in  one  to 
Mercury,  as  Vassos  Caletis,  found  at  Bitburg,  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  the  ancient  Beda.  It  is  thirty-three 
miles  north-east  of  Luxembourg,  and  eighteen  miles 
from  Treves. 

N.H  .D 
DEO.MERCV 
VASSO .  CALETI 
MANDALONIV 
GRATV8D 

To  the  god  Mercurins  Vassos  Caletis,  Mandalonius  Oratns  dedi- 
cates. 

For  the  meaning  of  Vassos  we  have  Irish  bas^  death, 
and  bassa,  '*  fate,  fortune ;"  but  the  interchange  of  the 
Gaulish  v  is  generally  with  the  Irish/.  The  observa- 
tion of  Gregory  of  Tours  (Hist,  lib,  i.  c.  30),  "  Veniens 
(Chrocus  rex)  vero  Arvernos,  delubrum  illud  quod 
Gallica  lingua  Vasso  GalattB  vocant,"  etc.,  shows  that 
there  was  in  the  sixth  century,  in  Auvergne,  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  deity  mentioned  in  this  trans-Rhe- 
nane  inscription.    According  to  O'Brien,  the  Irish  cal 


\ 
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means  "to  preserve,  protect,"  which  might  afford  a 
very  reasonable  meaning  of  the  epithet  Caletis. 

Another  inscription  qualifies  Mars  with  the  two 
epithets  "  Divannonos "  and  "  Dinomogetimaros," 
treated  as  two  deities  in  the  plural  "  Martibus ;"  and 
another  is  dedicated  to  Mars,  Hercules,  and  Mercury, 
with  the  epithet  "  Ambiomarcis  "  combined  with  the 
genius  loci. 

On  a  votive  altar,  found  at  St.  Pons  de  Commi^res, 
department  of  Herault,  the  chief  town  of  which  is 
IMontpelier.    Protnncia  Narbonensis. 

L.COELIVS    RVFVS 
IVLIA  .  SEVERA  .  VXOR 
L  .  COELIVS  .  MANQIVS  .  F  . 
DIVANNONI 
DiNOMOQETIMARO 

MARTIB  . 
V.8.L. M 

Another  to  Mars  CicoUius,  found  near  Dijon — 

DEO    MARTI 
CICOLLVI 

PVDEN8 

PVDENTIANI 
FIL. 

Found  at  the  remains  of  a  Roman  station,  between 
Colonia  Agrippina  and  Burginacium — 

I .  O.  M 

ET  .  GENIO  .  LOO 

MARTI.  HERCUL. 

MERCURIOAM 

BIOMARCI8MI 

LITE8 .  LEGXXXVV 
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MVLPPANNO 
TMAN8MARCU8 
MVLPLELLAWO 
TAVRLAVINVS 
V    S    L    M 

We  know  very  little  of  the  mythology  of  the  Celtic 
nations,  but  it  is  evident  that,  besides  those  divinities 
in  whom  the  Romans  saw  some  resemblance  to  the 
principal  deities  of  their  own  Pantheon,  the  Gauls  re- 
verenced or  worshipped  a  crowd  of  minor  divinities, 
whose  names  have  not  always  been  indicated  in  the 
Roman  inscriptions.  Such  is  the  otherwise  unknown 
deity  Sumelis^  with  the  epithet  VorretoSj  to  whom  an 
unknown  object,  iubron,  appears  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated, by  one  ViriuSy  in  a  fragmentary  inscription 
from  Vaison,  Gallia  Celtica,  to  a  deity  otherwise 
unknown,  "  Sumelis  Vorretos." 

No.  13. 

Inscription  on  a  silver  plate,  found  at  Poitiers,  Li- 
monum.     Gallia  Celtica. 

IVBRON 
8VMELI 
VORETO 
VIRIVSoF 

Another  of  these  is  a  minor  deity,  or  demon,  named 
in  a  very  remarkable  inscription  found  at  Poitiers, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  learned  essay  by  Dr. 
Lottner. 
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This  silver  plate  was  originally  eDclosed  in  a  kind  of 
case,  which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  finder. 
''This  circumstance  is  not  without  some  importaDoe 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  inscription  on  the  plate  ; 
for  the  natural  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
inscription  was  intended  to  be  carried  about  on  the 
person,  which  again  renders  it  very  probable  that  it 
contained  a  charm,  and  that  the  plate  was  a  kind  of 
amulet  or  talisman.  The  inscription  itself  is  in  Latin 
characters,  such  as  were  employed  in  public  docu- 
ments of  the  Merovingian  or  Gallo-Roman  times. 
The  nearest  approach  to  them  is  said  to  be  found  in 
the  alphabet  of  two  documents  of  the  sixth  century, — 
one  a  charter  of  the  year  565,  the  other  a  sermon  of 
St.  Hilarius,  written  at  about  570.  This  would  not, 
however,  necessitate  the  assumption  that  the  inscrip- 
tion must  be  of  the  same  century,  but  it  might  belong 
to  a  date  somewhat  more  remote."  "  Dr.  Lottner  looks 
upon  the  Dontaurius  of  this  inscription  as  a  demon  or 
evil  spirit,  "the  destroyer  of  the  embryo,"  against 
whose  influences  the  charm  is  intended  to  protect  the 
person  named  in  the  inscription,  Justina  quern  peperit^ 
"  Justina,  the  daughter  of  Sarra."  For  the  reasons 
given  for  this  opinion,  and  the  relation  which  the  in- 
scription bears  to  certain  incantations  contained  in  the 
Hymns  of  the  Atharvaveda,  we  must  refer  to  the  papers 
by  Dr.  Lottner,  before  cited. 

Dr.  Lottner's  reading  and  translation  of  the  inscrip 
tion  are  as  follows : — 

Bis  dontaarion  anala  bis 

Bis  dontaurion  deanala  bis 

*'  Dr.  Lottner,  on  the  Gaulish  Inscription  of  Poitiers.     Dublin, 
1863. 
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Bis  dontaurios  datala  ges 
(Sa)  vim  danimavim 
(S)  pater  nam  esto 
Magi  ars  secuta  te 
Jastina  quem  peperit  Sarra. 

Breathe  at  the  Dontaurios, 

The  Dontaurios  breathe  down  upon ; 

Accuse  the  Dontaurii 

With  boldest  charms. 

Pater  nam  esto ; 

Magi  ars  secuta  te, 

Justina  quem 

Peperit  Sarra. 


The  great  rarity  of  these  inscriptions  in  the  Gaulish 
tongue  is  very  remarkable.  If  none  at  all  had  been 
discovered,  we  might  have  concluded  that  the  Gauls, 
who  certainly  obtained  their  alphabet  from  the  Romans, 
had  not  committed  their  language  to  writing  before 
the  Roman  tongue  had  taken  its  place  in  all  official 
and  public  matters.  From  those  that  we  possess,  we 
must,  I  think,  conclude  that  the  practice  of  making 
votive  or  dedicatory  inscriptions  was  imitated  by  the 
Gauls  from  the  Romans,  while  for  the  most  part  the 
Latin  language  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  That 
the  earUest  British  coins  bear  inscriptions  in  Roman 
characters,  struck  at  a  time  when  southern  Britain, 
though  thoroughly  penetrated  by  Gallo-Roman  influ- 
ences, was  politically  independent  of,  though  nomi- 
nally tributary  to  Rome,  is  decisive  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  Britons  possessed  no  native  written  characters, 
no  alphabet  other  than  that  which,  equally  with  Gaul, 
had  been  derived  from  Rome. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  question  of  the 
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localities  of  these  inscriptions.  The  language  in  which 
they  are  written  appears  to  be  more  nearly  related  to 
the  Gadhelic  than  to  the  Cymric  branch  of  the  Celtic. 
We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  this 
supposed  relationship,  because  we  have  not  yet  ob- 
tained from  the  inscriptions  themselves  any  of  the 
Gaulish  numerals,  or,  in  fact,  any  series  of  words 
which  can  afford  a  means  of  correct  judgment.  If 
the  grammatical  forms  yielded  by  the  inscriptions  pre- 
sent a  strong  likeness  to  those  of  the  oldest  Irish,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  modern  Cymric  or  Welsh 
dialect  has  been  reduced  to  writing  at  a  much  later 
date  than  the  Irish,  after,  too,  the  disappearance  from 
the  former  language  of  all  case-endings,  and  that  those 
who  first  reduced  it  to  writing  wrote  according  to  the 
current  pronunciation,  having,  it  would  seem,  no  an- 
cient models  from  which  to  obtain  and  indicate  the 
true  original  forms  of  the  language. 

A  comparison  of  the  Manx  with  the  Irish,  or  a 
collation  of  the  original  current  Gaelic  of  the  Ossianic 
poems,  with  the  modern  improved  and  grammatical 
version  of  the  same  in  *  The  Dean  of  Lismore's  Book/ 
will  show  what  form  the  Gadhelic  dialect  would  have 
taken  had  it  been  committed  to  writing  for  the  first  time, 
as  late  as,  and  by  the  same  illiterate  class  as  the  Welsh. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the  most  marked  case- 
ending  in  the  Gaulish  inscriptions,  that  of  the  dative 
plural  in  -fro,  which  bears  so  marked  a  relation  to  the 
Irish  -atb,  -t6A,  the  Latin  -frw,  never  had  its  counter- 
part in  the  Cymric,  which  in  this,  as  in  other  points  of 
relationship,  perhaps  more  nearly  resembled  the  Greek 
than  the  L^tin.  Apart  from,  and  outside  as  it  were,  of 
the  inscriptions,  are  certain  words,  such  as  peiorritum 
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and  pempedula^  given  as  Gaulish  by  the  classical  writers, 
and  Cebenna  mons  and  Penninus  mons^  which  have  de- 
cidedly Cymric  affinities.     Assuming,  then,  that  the 
language  of  the  Gaulish  inscriptions  belongs  to  the 
Gadhelic  branch  of  the  Celtic,  we  have  evidence  of  the 
co-existence,  within  the  limits  of  geographical  Gaul, 
of  the  two  main  dialects  of  the  Celtic  language ;  and 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  and  im- 
portance for  the  early  history  and  ethnology  as  well  of 
Gaul  as  of  Britain,if  we  were  enabled  to  define  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  these  two  spoken  dialects  in  Gaul. 

Three  views  may  be  taken  of  this  question : — 1st. 
That  geographical  Gaul,  always  excepting  the  Aqui- 
tania  of  Caesar,  was  divided  among  the  two  Celtic 
branches,  one  of  which  occupied  the  territory  north, 
the  other  that  south  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Seine  and 
the  Marne,  under  the  respective  names,  as  known  to 
the  Romans,  of  Belgae  and  Celtae,  or  Galli.  This  view 
rests  on  the  well-known  statement  of  Caesar. 

2nd.  That  of  the  various  tribes  of  Gaul  some  were 
of  Cymric,  others  of  Gadhelic  origin,  living  upon  the 
Gallic  area,  each  in  its  own  territory,  but  not  sepa- 
rated in  mass  by  any  determinate  line  of  frontier. 
For  this  view,  though  not  impossible,  and,  if  admitted, 
capable  of  solving  many  difficulties,  no  evidence  can 
be  offered :  we  must,  therefore,  dismiss  it  from  con- 
sideration. 

3rd.  That  the  Gauls,  the  aristocratic  classes,  or 
Equites  and  Druidae  of  Caesar,  were  a  master  race  of 
Celtic  origin,  neither  Gadhels  nor  Cymri,  who  had 
conquered  and  enslaved  the  earlier  occupants  of  Gaul, 
consisting  of  mixed  tribes  of  both  branches  of  the 
Celtic  race. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  B 
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Perhaps  the  first  and  the  third  of  these  views  may 
be  found  not  to  be  incompatible. 

The  first  rests  upon  the  statement  of  Ceesar,  that 
the  Belgae  and  the  Celtae  were  so  far  distinct  nations, 
that  under  each  appellation  were  included  a  number 
of  separate  tribes ;  that  each  occupied  a  distinct  terri* 
tory,  separated  by  a  well-defined  boundary  formed  by 
the  two  rivers  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  and  that  these 
two  nations  or  confederations  differed  from  each  other 
in  language  as  well  as  in  manners  and  customs.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  character  and  position  of 
the  author  of  this  statement,  his  literary  attainments, 
his  well-trained  mind,  his  clear-headedness,  his  powers 
of  observation,  and  opportunities  of  obtaining,  as  well 
as  the  necessity,  in  his  position,  that  he  should  obtain, 
accurate  information  on  all  matters  connected  with  the 
Gaulish  tribes, — this  statement  is  one  which  cannot  be 
ignored  even  if  it  cannot  be  explained,  nor  can  we  allow 
the  modified  view  of  Strabo  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
direct  assertion  of  Caesar.  There  must  have  been  a 
difiTerence,  both  as  to  language  and  customs,  between 
the  Belgse  and  the  Celtae,  sufllcient  to  attract  Caesar's 
attention,  and  to  make  it  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
The  appreciation  of  this  difiPerence  is  of  the  highest 
interest  for  the  history  of  Britain,  since  the  Belgae  fur- 
nished so  large  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  statement  of  Caesar's 
has  been  the  source  of  endless  confusion,  and  still  re- 
mains a  stumbling-block  for  the  history  of  the  Gauls. 
By  some  writers  the  Belgae  have  been  supposed  to  be 
Germans  or  Germanized  Gauls,  chiefly  on  the  strength 
of  the  information  given  to  Caesar  by  the  Remi,  that 
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most  of  the  Belgae  were  originally  from  Germany, 
**  plerosque  Belgas  esse  ortos  a  Germania/'  who,  hav- 
ing  crossed  the  Rhine,  had  expelled  the  Gauls,  then 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil.  It  seems  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  Belgic  confederation  may  really  have 
been  a  political  union  of  Gaulish  tribes,  whose  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  customs  had  to  some  extent  be- 
come affected  by  (iu  the  time  of  CsBsar)  an  ancient 
Germanic  intermixture,  "  Rhenumque  antiquitus  trans- 
ductos,"  so  that,  without  ceasing  to  be  Gauls,  they 
differed  to  a  sufficiently  appreciable  extent  from  the 
tribes  south  of  the  Seine  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
confederation,  and  had  not  been  subjected  to  these 
trans-Rhenane  influences  which  had  given  to  the  Belgse 
their  distinctive  character.  In  this  and  all  similar 
speculations,  however,  we  are  met  by  the  objection 
that  the  names  of  places,  of  tribes,  and  of  individuals 
within  the  Belgic  area  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  that  belong  to  the  specially  Gallic  portion  of 
Gaul.  The  German  admixture  must,  therefore,  have 
been  but  a  minority  absorbed  in  the  more  numerous 
Gallic  population,  who  still  retained  their  political  and 
social  superiority. 

M.  Thierry,  in  his  *  Histoire  des  Gaules,'  has  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  division  of  Gaul  between  two 
Celtic  races  was  in  accordance  with  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  and  that  a  due  appreciation  of  the  to- 
pographical character  of  the  land  throws  a  clear  light 
on  the  history  of  its  occupants.  Gaul,  he  says,  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  great  regions,  well  marked 
by  the  direction  of  its  rivers;  the  one  an  elevated 
eastern  region,  comprising  all  the  country  between 
the  crest  of  the  Alps  and  the  last  elevation  of  the 
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Vosges,  the  iEduaa  mountains,  the   plateau   of  An- 
vergne,  and  the  Cevennes  ridge ;  the  other,  the  low 
and  western  region  which  extends  to  the  ocean.      Hk 
true  Gauls,  or,  as  M.  Thierry  calls  them,  the    Galls, 
once  occupied  the  region  of  the  plains  and  the  liTer 
valleys  as  well  as  the  eastern  highlands ;   but,  driven 
from  the  former  by  successive  invasions  of  a  Cymiic 
race  coming  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  had  found  refuge 
in  the  eastern  highland  region.     Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  the  historical  application  of  this  theory,  tlie 
line  of  demarcation  drawn  by  Caesar  between  the  Belgse 
and  the  Celtae,  the  course  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Seine 
and   the  Marne,  cuts   the  lowland  region    into    two 
unequal  parts ;  and  M.  Thierry  has  been  obliged   to 
invent  for  the  occupation  of  the  southern  division  of 
this  region  a  kind  of  tertium  quid^  in  the  shape  of  a 
Gallo-Cymric  race,  or  Cymry  of  the  first  invasion, 
who,  mixed  with  Gallic  blood,  occupied  the  valleys  of 
the  Loire  and  the  lowland  region  between  the  Seine 
and  the  Garonne,  while  the  northern  division  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Rhine  was  occupied  by  the  Cymry 
of  the  second  invasion — a  purely  Cymric  race,   the 
Belgae  of  Gsesar. 

The  strong  distinction  drawn  by  M.  Thierry  between 
these  two  branches  of  the  Celtic  race  goes  far  beyond 
anything  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  expressions  used 
by  the  Roman  commander. 

In  support  of  these  views,  which  assign  to  the  Bel- 
gic  Gauls  a  Cymric,  to  the  Celtic  Gauls  a  Gadhelic 
origin,  the  Gaulish  inscriptions  afford  a  negative  testi- 
mony  which  is  not  to  be  disregarded,  though,  resting 
on  an  unsubstantial  basis,  it  may  at  any  moment  be 
overthrown.     At  present,  however,  it  is  a  fact,  and 
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forms  a  not  unimportant  part  of  the  question  at  issue, 
that    all  the  Gaulish  inscriptions  hitherto  discovered 
have   been  found,  with  one  doubtful  exception,  south 
of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  that  is  within  the  Celto-Gallic 
area  ;   or,  as  it  would  be  better  .stated,  since  they  have 
heen  found  outside  the  proper  limits  of  this  area,  that 
is,  within  the  Provincia  Narbonensis,  similar  inscrip- 
tions have  not  yet  been  discovered  within  the  limits  of 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Belgae  of  Caesar. 

To  this  fact  we  must  add  another,  namely,  that  the 
fragments  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  rustic  popu- 
lation around  Bordeaux,  as  obtained  from  them,  and 
preserved  by  the  physician  Marcellus  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, have  been  declared  by  Grimm  and  Pictet  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  Celtic  dialect  more  nearly  related  to 
the  Gadhelic  than  to  the  Cymric,  an  opinion  to  which, 
though  at  first  opposed  by  him,^^  Zeuss  is  said  after- 
wards to  have  assented.^^     The  opinion  of  scholars  so 
eminent  must  be  received  with  deference  and  respect ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  permitted  to  express  a 
wish  that  the  matter  of  these  Marcelline  formulae  had 
admitted  of  a  more  satisfactory,  or,  if  we  may  venture 
to  say  so,  a  more  common-sense  interpretation. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  the  Marcelline  formulae 
as  to  the  Gadhelic  character  of  the  dialect  spoken  in 
the  third  century  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux, 
would  only  go  to  show  that  their  dialect  prevailed  in 
that  immediate  neighbourhood;  but  the  Gaulish  in- 

12  «<Qaae  apud  Marcellum  BurdigalensemyVirgiliam  grammaticum, 
in  glossa  Malbergica,  leguntur,  peregrina,  inaudita,  vel  incognita,  in 
his  omnibus  enim  equidem  nee  inveni  vocem  Celticam  nee  invenio." 
(Gramm.  Celtica,  praefat.  p.  xlviii.) 

^3  Pictet,  *  Essai  sur  quelques  Inscriptions  Gauloises/  p.  54. 
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lapidary  inscriptions.  Part  of  the  words  of  these  in- 
scriptions seem,  indeed^  altogether  foreign  to  the  ex- 
isting Celtic  idioms." 


ERRATA. 

Owing  to  Mr.  Nash*8  absence  from  England  at  the  time  his  paper 
passed  through  the  press,  many  errata  have  occurred,  which  the 
reader  is  requested  to  correct  by  the  following  list : — 


Page  327,  li 
Page  329,  li 
Page  332,  li 
Page  332. 1 
Page  332,  li 
Page  334,  li 
Page  339,  li 
Page  344, 1 
Page  345, 1 
Page  347,  li 
Page  348,  li 
Page  351,  li 


ne  2 8,  ./or  Schleichen  read  Schleicher. 

ne  3  from  bottom, /or  Andecari  read  Andecavi. 

ne  14,  for  Iccarus  read  Iccavos. 

ine  19,  for  locianus  read  Iccianus. 

ne  3U, /or  Briginu  read  Briginn. 

ne  1 2, /or  Boromis  read  Borvonis. 

ne  14, /or  Yemematum  read  Vememetum. 

ne  20,  for  Cuno-meglus  read  Cuno-maglus. 

ne  2  from  bottom, /or  ridges  read  rings. 

ne  19, /or  Gnabum,  read  Gennbum. 

ne  21,  read  to  connect  with  the  Senani,  the  Sense. 

ine  14, /or  Becken  read  Becker. 


A  mw  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  INSCRIPTION  OF  BELLINO, 

Contaimng  Annals  of  Tufo  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Sennacherib. 

BY  H.  F.  TALBOT,  V.P.R.S.L. 
(Read  March  2lBt,  1866.) 

Thb  inscription  on  the  cylinder  of  Bellino  is  one  of 
the  most  important  which  remains  to  us.  The  text  is 
in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation,  and  has  been 
most  faithfully  copied  by  Bellino. 

I  gave  a  translation  of  it  in  1860,  in  the  eighteenth 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
p.  76.  But  since  that  time  the  progress  of  cuneiform 
decipherment  has  elucidated  the  meaning  of  many 
passages  which  I  was  formerly  obliged  to  leave  un- 
explained. I  am,  therefore,  now  enabled  to  offer  a 
more  perfect  translation;  in  which  most  of  the  dubious 
passages  have,  I  hope,  been  cleared  up. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  questions  which  arise 
from  the  study  of  this  inscription  of  Bellino,  not  the 
least  curious  is  a  faint  allusion  (if  I  am  not  entirely 
mistaken)  to  the  ancient  legend  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe. 

That  this  was  a  genuine  Babylonian  tale  there  can 
be  little  doubt ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  an  Assyrian 
one,  for  it  introduces  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  and  he  was 
the  founder  of  Nineveh.    His  wife,  Semiramis,  founded 
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lapidary  inscriptions.  Part  of  the  words  of  these 
scriptions  seem,  indeed,  altogether  foreign  to  the 
isting  Celtic  idioms." 


ERRATA. 

Owing  to  Mr.  Nash*8  absence  from  England  at  the  time  his  ] 
passed  through  the  press,  many  errata  have  occurred,  whicli 
reader  is  requested  to  correct  by  the  following  list : — 


Page  327,  li 
Page  329,  li 
Page  332.  li 


Page  332,  line  19^  for  locianus  read  Iccianus. 


Page  332,  li 
Page  334,  li 
Page  339,  li 
Page  344,  li 
Page  345,  li 


Page  348,  li 


ne  28,. /or  Schleichen  read  Schleicher. 

ne  3  from  bottom, /or  Andecari  read  Andecavi. 

ne  14,  for  Iccarus  read  Iccavos. 


ne  SO,  for  Briginu  read  Briginn. 

ne  1 2, /or  Boromis  read  Borvonis. 

[ne  14, /or  Vemematum  read  Vememetum. 

ne  20,  for  Cuno-meglus  read  Cuno-maglus. 

ne  2  from  bottom, /or  ridges  read  rings. 


Page  347,  line  19,  for  Gnabum,  read  Genabum. 


ne  21,  read  to  connect  with  the  Senani,  the  Sena 


Page  351,  line  14, /or  Becken  read  Becker. 
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Coniaimng  Afuutla  of  ISoo  Years  of  the  Reign  t^  Sennacherib. 

BY  H.  F.  TALBOT,  V.P.R.S.L. 

(Read  March  2l8t,  1866.) 

The  inscription  on  the  cylinder  of  Bellino  is  one  of 
the  most  important  which  remains  to  us.  The  text  is 
in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation,  and  has  been 
most  faithfully  copied  by  Bellino. 

I  gave  a  translation  of  it  in  1860,  in  the  eighteenth 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
p.  76.  But  since  that  time  the  progress  of  cuneiform 
decipherment  has  elucidated  the  meaning  of  many 
passages  which  I  was  formerly  obliged  to  leave  un- 
explained. I  a,m,  therefore,  now  enabled  to  offer  a 
more  perfect  translation;  in  which  most  of  the  dubious 
passages  have,  I  hope,  been  cleared  up. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  questions  which  arise 
from  the  study  of  this  inscription  of  Bellino,  not  the 
least  curious  is  a  faint  allusion  (if  I  am  not  entirely 
mistaken)  to  the  ancient  legend  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe. 

That  this  was  a  genuine  Babylonian  tale  there  can 
be  little  doubt ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  an  Assyrian 
one,  for  it  introduces  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  and  he  was 
the  founder  of  Nineveh.    His  wife,  Semiramis,  founded 
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Babylon,  and  after  her  death  she  was  changed  i 
dove,  and  worshipped  in  the  East  with  divine  hon 
"  All>a  Palestino  sacra  columba  Syro.'* 

But  their  history  is  purely  mythical.  In  fact,  I 
and  Semiramis  were  two  great  divinities  of  the  Ei 
Pantheon. 

The  name  of  Thisbe  also  appears  to  have  signi 
dove.     Homer  says  (B.  502), — 

IIoXuTpffpei>pa  Tc  Ourfiffp 

— '*and  Thisbe  abounding  in  doves." ^      And 
(Met.  xi.  300)  gives  to  all  doves  the  epithet  of  '' 
baese  columbae." 

Now,  I  find  in  the  present  inscription,  if  I  intc 
it  correctly,  that  the  clay  cylinder  deposited  ii 
foundation-stone  of  the  palace  of  Nineveh,  by  its 
founders,  which  was  exhumed  by  Sennacherib 
found  uninjured,  was  impressed  with  the  figure 
dove  (frtirum),  and  I  fancy  that  I  see  in  this  word 
trace  of  the  name  of  Ilvpafios.  The  blood  of 
lovers,  as  Ovid  sings,  turned  the  white  fruit  o 
mulberry-tree  into  its  present  dark-purple  co 
Perhaps,  however,  in  some  other  version  of  the  an 
tale,  the  two  dying  lovers  were  turned  at  once 
doves,  as  Philomela  was  changed  into  a  nightin 
Procne  into  a  swallow,  and  Tereus  and  Itylus  into  ( 
birds.  In  that  case,  the  names  of  thisbe  and  b\ 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  legendary  tale. 

1  This  city  Thisbe  was  in  Bceotia,  but  the  legend  of  Cadmas  i 
that  Bceotia  was  colonized  by  emigrants  from  Phoenicia  and  the  fi 
East  There  was  likewise  a  city  Thisbe  in  Asia  (see  Book  of  ' 
chapter  i.),  and  Bellino's  inscription  mentions  the  city  of  Kar-TI 
or  Castle  of  Thisbe. 
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THE  INSCRIPTION,  WITH  ITS  TRANSLATION. 

The  first  line  being  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
rest,  I  will  reserve  the  consideration  of  it  to  the  end. 
The  inscription  proper  commences  with  line  2. 

Line  2. 

Senakhirba  sar  rabu.  Sennacherib  the  great 
SET  dannu,  sar  Ashur-ki,  king,  the  powerful  king, 
sar  la  shanan,  ribitu  the  king  of  Assyria,  the 
mutninnu,  pata  ili  rabi.         king      irresistible,        the 

heaven-appointed  mon- 
arch, the  servant  of  the 
great  gods. 

Observations. 

Mutninnu.  This  reading  was  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Norris.  In  the  great  E.  I.  H.  inscription, 
Nebuchadnezzar  calls  himself /m^  mutninnu  (Col.  I. 
1.  18),  where  imga  is  an  old  Proto-Chaldaean  term  for 
'  high  priest.'  The  meaning  of  the  term  mutninnu  is 
uncertain.  Perhaps  it  is  a  Hithpael  form  from  p^, 
augurariy  and  may  mean  that  Sennacherib's  title  to 
the  throne  was  confirmed  by  heavenly  auguries  at  his 
accession. 

So  also  when  his  son  Esarhaddon  succeeded  him, 
good  omens  were  seen  in  the  heavens.  (See  my  trans- 
lation of  Lord  Aberdeen's  stone  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum: Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  126.) 

2  c  2 
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Line  3. 

Natsir  ikti,  rahim  The  observer  of  tr 
mishari,  epish  utzati  alik  the  lover  of  justice  : 
ganaki,  tsakiru  damgati,  «       «        « 

Natsir  ikH^  faithful  observer  of  treaties  ;  fron 
*1S3,  custodire.  Gesenius  says  (p.  684)  that  thi 
is  specially  used  concerning  treaties:  *isa,  obsei 
firmiter  tenuitfcBdus.    Deut.  xxxiii.  9.    Psalm  xs 

Ikti  I  would  render  "  bonds  *'  or  "  treaties, 
derive  it  from  the  root  ipVi  eked,  which  meaE 
bind  firmly/'  This  word  is  used  in  Genesis  xj 
'*  And  he  bound  Isaac  his  son." 

Another  explanation  of  natsir  ikti  is  "  Obser 
the  Law/'  especially  the  religious  law,  or  the  st; 
and  ordinances  of  religion ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  i 
ings  of  npn,  or  ikti,  in  Hebrew.  For  instan< 
Exodus  xxvii.  21,  oViy  flpTf,  lex  setema,  i.e,  le3 
(Gesen.). 

Rahim,  lover ;  from  Heb.  om,  rahem,  amavit. 

Mishari,  justice ;  from  Hebrew  Itty^,  rectus,  pr 
Justus. 

The  rest  of  this  line  is  of  uncertain  meaning. 

Line  4. 

itlu    buli,    zikaru    gardu,     the    noble    warrior, 
asharaddan  malki,  rabbu     valiant  hero,  the  firs 
lahitlamagiri,mushipriku     all      kings,     the     g 
zamani.  punisher    of    the   ui 

lievers,  the  breaker 
pieces  of  their  wic 
conspiracies. 
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Xahity  punisher.  The  participle  mulait,  chastiser, 
also  occurs.  The  root  may  be  ton*?,  a  Chaldaized  form 
of  the  Hebrew  yn'?,  afflixit. 

Mushipriku.  The  ^Aa  conjugation  of  the  Hebrew 
paraky  *pD,  to  break. 

Zamanij  for  the  Hebrew  zamami.  Gesenius  says  the 
verb  DQt  means  insidiatus  est,  mala  molitus  est;  it 
seems  to  be  a  reduplicate  form  of  the  root  niDt,  con- 
silium scelestum  (Ges.  303). 

Line  5. 

Ashur  bilu  rabu  sarut  Ashur  the  great   Lord 

la       shanan      ushatlima     has  given  to  me  enduring 
annima.      Eli   gimir   ami     power.     Over  all  heretical 
parakki  usarba  kuti-ya.         nations  he  raised   trium- 
phantly my  arms. 

La  shanan^  unchangeable ;  from  Heb.  tl^Q^y  shana^  to 
change ;  in  Chald.  M3"Cr. 

Ami;  Heb.  DV,  populus. 

Parakki;  from  Heb. ;?ara^,*pD,  separavit,  violenter 
fregit,  rupit.  This  verb  implies  in  Assyrian,  schism 
or  heresy,  as  is  manifest  from  the  derived  substan- 
tive parikti :  see  the  Esarhaddon  inscription,  where  a 
wicked  king  near  Babylon  is  described  who  seduced 
the  common  people  and  plunged  them  into  heresy,  as 
parikti  itbalu.  And  when  Nebuchadnezzar  boastingly 
calls  himself  nadu  la  mupparku^  perhaps  he  means  a 
king  never  tainted  with  heresy. 

Bilu,  lord.  It  would  appear  from  this  passage  that 
the  cuneiform  sign  ^^  which  has  so  many  values, 
has  also  that  of  hil.    To  avoid  this  complication,  we 
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may  perhaps  transcribe  it  shadu^  which  means  d 
in  Hebrew,  whence  Shaddai^  "ntt^,  is  a  name 
hovah  : — Dominus  altissimus ;  Omnipotens. 

lAne  6. 

In    resh    sarti-ya,   sha         In  the  beginning 
Marduk-bal-adanna      sar     reign     I     destroyed 
Karduniash  adi  ummanati     armiesof  Marduk-ba 
Nuva-ki  in  tamirti  Kush-     king  of  Babylonia,  ai 
ki  ashtakan  sisi-su.  allies  the  Susians,  i 

plains   near    the    ci 

Kush. 

Tamirti^  the  fields ;   from  amir,  yt2)f,  grass, 
line  59. 

Ashtakan,  I  cut  in  pieces;  sisi-su,  their  tr 
That  this  is  the  meaning  appears  from  the  pa 
where  Sargon  calls  himself  shaAin  sisi  Kumha-ni 
the  sword,  i.e.  the  slayer,  of  the  troops  of  Ki 
nikash,  king  of  the  Susians.  But  here  an  impo 
remark  has  to  be  made.  There  are  two  verbs  shi 
pU^,  distinguished,  according  to  Schindler  (p.  \i 
by  the  dots  on  the  letter  U^. 

The  verb  puncto  sinistro  means  to  cut  with  a  s\v 
that  puncto  dextro  means  habitavit,  and  habitare  1 
i.e.  coUocavit.  Both  are  common  in  Assyrian  anc 
written  the  same,  viz.  ashkun,  in  the  first  person. 
both,  in  the  T  conjugation,  become  ashtakan,  '. 
naturally  causes  confusion.  The  substantive  y 
shakin,  a  sword,  and  the  Chaldee  form  of  it,  p3C 
given  by  Schindler,  ibid.     See  also  Buxtorf,  p.  14 
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Line  7. 

In  kabal  takhari  suatu  In  the  midst  of  that 
etzib  kililat-zu,  edish  battle  he  quitted  his  army, 
ipparsidu,  ana  ir  Gutzum-  fled  alone  on  horseback, 
mani  innabit,  kireb  agam-  and  escaped  to  the  city 
mi  u  apparati  erumma  Gutzumman,  and  (hiding) 
napishtu  ekhir.  among    the     reeds     and 

rushes   of  the    river,   he 
saved  his  life  alone. 

So  Marius  saved  his  life  in  the  marshes  of  Mintumse, 
plunged  up  to  his  neck  and  hidden  in  the  reeds.  How 
events  repeat  themselves ! 

Agammi  is  the  plural  of  the  Heb.  agam^  DIIM,  a 
reed.  The  sign  for  *'  water  "  is  prefixed  to  it.  Dllk*) 
also  signifies  a  marsh.  Gesenius  has  palus/stagnum, 
arundinetum.     Its  plural  is  "^St^. 

Apparati  is  the  Chald.  aparaty  a  rush,  n*^DM.  See 
Buxtorf,  p.  197,  who  quotes  from  Exodus  ii.  3,  the 
account  of  Moses  hidden  among  the  rushes :  ''  And 
she  placed  him  n'lQM  1  (among  the  rushes),  on  the 
surface  of  the  river." 

Erumma  may  be  nude  in  Latin.  ''  He  saved  hare 
life*'  In  German,  **er  hat  hloss  das  Leben  errettef 
From  erumy  Dliy,  nudus  (Ges.  797). 

But  the  Hebrew  root  *11V  has,  besides  the  meaning 
of  nakedness,  also  the  meaning  of  darkness ;  perhaps 
that  is  the  meaning  intended  here,  viz.  that  Marduk- 
Baladan  hid  himself  in  a  dark  or  very  concealed 
place. 

lAne  8. 
Rakabi,  sumbi,  kurra.        The  chariots,  waggons, 
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susi,  (....)«  gammali  u 
parri,  sha  in  ikrup  takhazi 
umashiru,  iksuda  idi-ya. 


horses,     'mares, 
camels,  and    .  .  . 
in   the   confusion 
battle  they  had  abai 
were    captured      b 
hands. 


Line  9. 

Ana  haikal-su  sha  kireb  Then  I  plunderer 
Babilu  khatish  erumma;  pletely  his  pailace 
aptiu  bit-nitsirti-su  ;  khu-  city  of  Babylon ;  I 
rassi,  kaspa;  hunuta  open  his  royal  tre^ 
khurassi,  kaspa ;  agartu  gold  and  silver ;  ves 
sutaksu;  shasu,  shaga,  gold  and  silver;  pr 
nitsirtu  kabittu,  stones;  goodsandvali 

and  much  royal  trea 

Khatish  erumma.  The  root  tDPf  in  Hebrew  sig 
a  thorough  search ;  Gesenius  has  '^  perscrutatus 
Erumma  is  probably  nudavi. 

Line  10. 


kirat-zu,  shal  (....)  hai- 
kal-su; nisi  rabuti,  nisi 
nishzash  pani  sikhirti 
ummani  malvasu ;  muttap- 
bilut  haikal ;  ushaza-amma 
shallatish  amnu. 


His  wife,  and  the  fe 
inhabitants  of  his  pal 
the  noblemen  and 
royal  treasurers? 
stood  first  among  all 
men  of  trust,  and  \ 
clothed  with  the  c 
authority  in  the  palac 
carried  off  and  I  coun 
them  as  a  spoil. 


Ummani  in  this  passage  most  probably  means 
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king  of  Babylon's  most  trusted  friends.  And  perhaps 
muttap'bilut  haikal  means  that  they  wore  the  gorgeous 
palace  dress,  that  worn  by  high  officers  of  state. 

Muttap  appears  to  be  the  participle  of  the  verb  P]loy, 
vestitus  est,  whence  mutaput^  moiSJ^,  vestes  (Ges. 
755).  In  the  inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Col.  I.  15, 
the  gods  are  said  to  be  muttap-bilut  (clothed  with  the 
sovereignty  of)  Heaven  and  Earth;  where  the  first 
word  is  written  muMt.tap.  But  in  our  inscription  of 
Sennacherib  it  is  written  with  two  signs  only,  mut.tap. 

Line  11. 


Ashbitu  arka-su  ana  ir 
Gutzummani:  muntakhi- 
tzi-ya  ana  kireb  agammi 
u  apparati  umahiru.  V 
tami  iparunu,  val  innamir 
ashar-6u. 


I  marched  after  him  to 
the  city  Gutzumman,  and 
I  sent  off  my  soldiers  to 
search  thro'  the  marshes 
smd  reeds.  Five  days  they 
moved  about  rapidly,  but 
his  hiding-place  was  not 
discovered. 


Muntakhitziy  some  kind  of  soldiers.  Probably  a 
participial  form,  from  the  verb  nakhitz^  which  implies 
extreme  activity.     See  in  line  22  the  word  attakhitz. 


Line  12. 
In  emuk  Ashur  bel-ya         In  the  name?  of  Ashur 

my  lord,  89  large  cities 
and  royal  dwellings  in  the 
land  of  Chaldaea,  and  820 
small  towns  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood I  assaulted, 
captured,  and  carried  off 
their  spoils. 


89  iri  dannuti,  bit-sarini 
sha  mat  Kaldi ;  u  820  iri 
tsakhiri  sha  limiti-sun  almi 
aksut  asblula  shallat-zun. 
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Line  13. 


Nisi  shimbi  Aramu  u 
Kaldu  sha  kireb  (....)  ki, 
Bel-ki,  Kush-ki,  Kharri- 
shunu-ki,  Tiggaba-ki,  adi 
(.  .  .)  bel-khiddi  ushaza- 
amma  shallatish  amnu. 


The  skilled  w< 
both  Aramaeans  an 
dseans  who  were 
cities  of  (.  . .)  Bel, 
Kharrishun  and  Ti; 
and  also  the  cc 
people  of  the  Ian< 
had  been  in  rebel  I 
carried  away  and  I 
bated  them  as  a  spc 


Shimbi  is  perhaps  the  same  as  shimdi,  skilled 
men.     (See  notes  to  1.  58  of  this  inscription.) 

Kharrishun,  the  city  of  Soothsayers,  from  ( 
Mttnn,  incantator,  magus  (Gesen.). 

Line  14. 


Bel-ebus  pal  ansha  ma- 
mukut  as  bit  7  iii  suanna- 
ki,  sha  kima  mirani  zakhri 
kireb  haikal-ya  irbu,  ana 
sarrut  Leshan  u  Akkadi 
ashtakan  eli  sun. 


Belibus  the  son  o 
high-priest  {or  govern 
of  the  temple  of  tl 
planets  in  the  holy 
who  had  been  educate 
a  young  nobleman  in 
palace,  I  placed  over  tl 
as  king  of  Leshan 
Accadi. 


BeUehus.     This  proper  name  signifies  **Bel  crea 
(him)."     The  sign   jl.   is  to  be  read  ehus,  as  is  am| 
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proved  by  the  examples  given  by  Oppert  (pp.  343 
and  344). 

Another  value  of  the  sign  is  bani^  which  also  sig- 
nifies "  he  created,  or  made ;"  Heb.  banah^  TOl.  This 
occurs  in  the  proper  name  Ashurbanipal. 

But  the  most  usual  value  of  the  sign  is  eb^  probably 
because  this  is  the  first  syllable  of  ebus. 

His  father's  rank  is  denoted  by  the  word  mamukut^ 
which  I  think  means  torquatus,  wearing  a  golden 
collar,  from  amuiy  an  alteration  of  the  Heb.  anuk,  p3V» 
a  collar. 

Miraniy  a  young  man. 

Zakhri  may  be  the  Heb.  nns,  candidus,  nitens. 
Noblemen  wore  white  dresses,  hence  called  in  Heb. 
amn,  Khurim,  or  Hurim,  from  '^'^n,  albus. 


Line  15. 


In  tayarti-yaTuhamuna, 
Rihikhu,  Yadakku,  Hu- 
budu,  Kipri,  Malikhu, 
Gurumu,  Hubuli,Damunu, 


During  my  return,  the 
tribes  of  the  Tuhamuna, 
Rihikhu,  Yadakku,  Hu- 
budu,  Kipri,  Malikhu, 
Gurumu,Hubuli,Damunu, 


Line  16. 


Gambulu,  Khindaru,  Ru- 
huha,Bukudu,Khamranu, 
Khagaranu,Nabatu,  Lihu- 
tahu,  Aramu  la  kansu 
belkharish  aksut. 


Gambulu,  Khindaru,  Ru- 
huha,  Bukudu,  Khamranu, 
Khagaranu,  Nabatu,  and 
Lihutahu  (Aramaeans  all 
of  them  and  rebels),  I 
completely  conquered. 
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Babylon,  and  after  her  death  she  was  changed  intc 
dove,  and  worshipped  in  the  East  with  divine  honou 
"  Alba  Palestino  sacra  columba  Syro.'* 

But  their  history  is  purely  mythical.  In  fact,  Nil 
and  Semiramis  were  two  great  divinities  of  the  East 
Pantheon. 

The  name  of  Thisbe  also  appears  to  have  signifie 
dove.     Homer  says  (B.  502), — 

IldKuTprfptova  re  BurlSfjv 

— "and  Thisbe  abounding  in  doves. "^  And  C 
(Met.  xi.  300)  gives  to  all  doves  the  epithet  of  "T 
baeae  columbae." 

Now,  I  find  in  the  present  inscription,  if  I  inter] 
it  correctly,  that  the  clay  cylinder  deposited  in 
foundation-stone  of  the  palace  of  Nineveh,  by  its 
founders,  which   was  exhumed   by  Sennacherib 
found  uninjured,  was  impressed  with  the  figure  < 
dove  {burum),  and  I  fancy  that  I  see  in  this  word  s 
trace  of  the  name  of  Hvpa/jLos.     The  blood  of 
lovers,  as  Ovid  sings,  turned  the  white  fruit  of 
mulberry-tree  into    its    present  dark-purple    col 
Perhaps,  however,  in  some  other  version  of  the  anc 
tale,  the  two  dying  lovers  were  turned  at  once 
doves,  as  Philomela  was  changed  into  a  nightin; 
Procne  into  a  swallow,  and  Tereus  and  Itylus  into  o 
l)irds.     In  that  case,  the  names  of  thisbe  and  bt 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  legendary  tale. 

1  This  city  Thisbe  was  in  Bceotia,  but  the  legend  of  Cadmas  s 
that  Boeotia  was  colonized  by  emigrants  from  Phoenicia  and  the  f i 
East  There  was  likewise  a  city  Thisbe  in  Asia  (see  Book  of  *] 
chapter  i.),  and  Bellino's  inscription  mentions  the  city  of  Kar-Tl 
or  Castle  of  Thisbe. 
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THE  INSCRIPTION.  WITH  ITS  TRANSLATION. 

The  first  line  being  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
rest,  I  will  reserve  the  consideration  of  it  to  the  end. 
The  inscription  proper  commences  with  line  2. 

Line  2. 

Sbnakhirba  sar  rabu,  Sbnnacherib  the  great 
sar  dannu,  sar  Ashur-ki,  king,  the  powerful  king, 
sar  la  shanan,  ribitu  the  king  of  Assyria,  the 
mutninnu,  pata  ili  rabi.         king      irresistible,        the 

heaven-appointed  mon- 
arch, the  servant  of  the 
great  gods. 

Observations. 

Mutninnu.  This  reading  was  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Norris.  In  the  great  E.  I.  H.  inscription, 
Nebuchadnezzar  calls  himself  Imgia  mutninnu  (Col.  I. 
1.  18),  where  imga  is  an  old  Proto-Chaldsean  term  for 
'  high  priest.'  The  meaning  of  the  term  mutninnu  is 
uncertain.  Perhaps  it  is  a  Hithpael  form  from  pjr, 
augurarif  and  may  mean  that  Sennacherib's  title  to 
the  throne  was  confirmed  by  heavenly  auguries  at  his 
accession. 

So  also  when  his  son  Esarhaddon  succeeded  him, 
good  omens  were  seen  in  the  heavens.  (See  my  trans- 
lation of  Lord  Aberdeen's  stone  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum: Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  126.) 

2  c  2 
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Babylon,  and  after  her  death  she  was  changed  into 
dove,  and  worshipped  in  the  East  with  divine  honours 

"  Alba  Palesdno  sacra  colamba  Syro." 

But  their  history  is  purely  mythical.  In  fact,  Nini 
and  Semiramis  were  two  great  divinities  of  the  Eastei 
Pantheon. 

The  name  of  Thisbe  also  appears  to  have  signified 
dove.     Homer  says  (B.  502), — 

IIoXuTprfpwva  tc  Ourfiffv 

— "and  Thisbe  abounding  in  doves." ^  And  Ov 
(Met.  xi.  300)  gives  to  all  doves  the  epithet  of  "Thi 
baeae  columbae." 

Now,  I  find  in  the  present  inscription,  if  I  interpi 
it  correctly,  that  the  clay  cylinder  deposited  in  t 
foundation-stone  of  the  palace  of  Nineveh,  by  its  fii 
founders,  which  was  exhumed  by  Sennacherib  a 
found  uninjured,  was  impressed  with  the  figure  of 
dove  {burum),  and  I  fancy  that  I  see  in  this  word  soi 
trace  of  the  name  of  Tlvpa^ios.  The  blood  of  t 
lovers,  as  Ovid  sings,  turned  the  white  fruit  of  1 
mulberry-tree  into  its  present  dark-purple  colo 
Perhaps,  however,  in  some  other  version  of  the  anci< 
tale,  the  two  dying  lovers  were  turned  at  once  ii 
doves,  as  Philomela  was  changed  into  a  nightings 
Procne  into  a  swallow,  and  Tereus  and  Itylus  into  otl 
1>irds.  In  that  case,  the  names  of  thisbe  and  hur 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  legendary  tale. 

1  This  city  Thisbe  was  in  Bceotia,  but  the  legend  of  Cadmus  sh 
that  Boeotia  was  colonized  by  emigrants  from  Phcenicia  and  the  fur 
East  There  was  likewise  a  city  Thisbe  in  Asia  (see  Book  of  T( 
chapter  i.),  and  Bellino's  inscription  mentions  the  city  of  Kar-Thi 
or  Castle  of  Thisbe. 
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THE  INSCRIPTION,  WITH  ITS  TRANSLATION. 

The  first  line  being  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
rest,  I  will  reserve  the  consideration  of  it  to  the  end. 
The  inscription  proper  commences  with  line  2. 

Line  2. 

Senakhirba  sar  rabu,  Sennacherib  the  great 
sar  dannu,  sar  Ashur-ki,  king,  the  powerful  king, 
sar  la  shanan,  ribitu  the  king  of  Assyria,  the 
mutninnu,  pata  ili  rabi.         king      irresistible,        the 

heaven-appointed  mon- 
arch, the  servant  of  the 
great  gods. 

Observations, 

Mutninnu.  This  reading  was  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Norris.  In  the  great  E.  I.  H.  inscription, 
Nebuchadnezzar  calls  himself  Im^  mutninnu  (Col.  I. 
1.  18),  where  imga  is  an  old  Proto-ChaldsBan  term  for 
*  high  priest.'  The  meaning  of  the  term  mutninnu  is 
uncertain.  Perhaps  it  is  a  Hithpael  form  from  pjr, 
augurariy  and  may  mean  that  Sennacherib's  title  to 
the  throne  was  confirmed  by  heavenly  auguries  at  his 
accession. 

So  also  when  his  son  Esarhaddon  succeeded  him, 
good  omens  were  seen  in  the  heavens.  (See  my  trans- 
lation of  Lord  Aberdeen's  stone  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum: Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
Vol.VIII.p.  126.) 

2  c  2 
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Babylon,  and  after  her  death  she  was  changed  into 
dove,  and  worshipped  in  the  East  with  divine  honoun 

"  Alba  Palestino  sacra  columba  Syro.'* 

But  their  history  is  purely  mythical.  In  fact,  Nim 
and  Semiramis  were  two  great  divinities  of  the  Eastei 
Pantheon. 

The  name  of  Thisbe  also  appears  to  have  signified 
dove.     Homer  says  (B.  502), — 

IIoXuTpffpmpa  T€  Our/Svfp 

— "and  Thisbe  abounding  in  doves. "^  And  0\ 
(Met.  xi.  300)  gives  to  all  doves  the  epithet  of  "Th 
baeae  columbae." 

Now,  I  find  in  the  present  inscription,  if  I  interpi 
it  correctly,  that  the  clay  cylinder  deposited  in  t 
foundation-stone  of  the  palace  of  Nineveh,  by  its  fi 
founders,  which  was  exhumed  by  Sennacherib  a 
found  uninjured,  was  impressed  with  the  figure  ol 
dove  (frwrwrn),  and  I  fancy  that  I  see  in  this  word  so 
trace  of  the  name  of  Ilvpafios.  The  blood  of  1 
lovers,  as  Ovid  sings,  turned  the  white  fruit  of  i 
mulberry-tree  into  its  present  dark-purple  colo 
Perhaps,  however,  in  some  other  version  of  the  anci* 
tale,  the  two  dying  lovers  were  turned  at  once  i) 
doves,  as  Philomela  was  changed  into  a  nightings 
Procne  into  a  swallow,  and  Tereus  and  Itylus  into  ot 
birds.  In  that  case,  the  names  of  thisbe  and  bur 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  legendary  tale. 

1  This  city  Thisbe  was  in  Bceotia,  but  the  legend  of  Cadmus  sfa 
that  Boeotia  was  colonized  by  emigrants  from  Phoenicia  and  the  fur 
East  There  was  likewise  a  city  Thisbe  in  Asia  (see  Book  of  Ti 
chapter  i.),  and  Bellino's  inscription  mentions  the  city  of  Kar-Thi 
or  Castle  of  Thisbe. 
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THE  INSCRIPTION,  WITH  ITS  TRANSLATION. 

The  first  line  being  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
rest,  I  will  reserve  the  consideration  of  it  to  the  end. 
The  inscription  proper  commences  with  line  2. 

Ldne  2. 

Senakhirba  sar  rabu,  Sennacherib  the  great 
sar  dannu,  sar  Ashur-ki,  king,  the  powerful  king, 
sar  la  shanan,  ribitu  the  king  of  Assyria,  the 
mutninnu,  pata  ili  rabi.         king      irresistible,        the 

heaven-appointed  mon- 
arch, the  servant  of  the 
great  gods. 

Observations. 

Mutninnu.  This  reading  was  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Norris.  In  the  great  E.  I.  H.  inscription, 
Nebuchadnezzar  calls  himself  Jm^  mutninnu  (Col.  I. 
L  18),  where  imga  is  an  old  Proto-Chaldaean  term  for 
'  high  priest.'  The  meaning  of  the  term  mutninnu  is 
uncertain.  Perhaps  it  is  a  Hithpael  form  from  p3^, 
augurari,  and  may  mean  that  Sennacherib's  title  to 
the  throne  was  confirmed  by  heavenly  auguries  at  his 
accession. 

So  also  when  his  son  Esarhaddon  succeeded  him, 
good  omens  were  seen  in  the  heavens.  (See  my  trans- 
lation of  Lord  Aberdeen's  stone  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum: Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
Vol.VIII.p.  126.) 

2  c  2 
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Babylon,  and  after  her  death  she  was  changed  into 
dove,  and  worshipped  in  the  East  with  divine  honoun 

"  Alba  Palestino  sacra  columba  Syro." 

But  their  history  is  purely  mythical.  In  fact,  Nini 
and  Semiramis  were  two  great  divinities  of  the  Eastei 
Pantheon. 

The  name  of  Thisbe  also  appears  to  have  signified 
dove.     Homer  says  (B.  502), — 

HoKoTpftifHova  T€  Gurfirfp 

— "and  Thisbe  abounding  in  doves." ^  And  O^ 
(Met.  xi.  300)  gives  to  all  doves  the  epithet  of  "Th 
baeae  columbae." 

Now,  I  find  in  the  present  inscription,  if  I  interp 
it  correctly,  that  the  clay  cylinder  deposited  in  t 
foundation-stone  of  the  palace  of  Nineveh,  by  its  fi 
founders,  which  was  exhumed  by  Sennacherib  a 
found  uninjured,  was  impressed  with  the  figure  o 
dove  (frumm),  and  I  fancy  that  I  see  in  this  word  so 
trace  of  the  name  of  Tlvpafios,  The  blood  of  i 
lovers,  as  Ovid  sings,  turned  the  white  fruit  of 
mulberry-tree  into  its  present  dark-purple  colo 
Perhaps,  however,  in  some  other  version  of  the  anci 
tale,  the  two  dying  lovers  were  turned  at  once  ii 
doves,  as  Philomela  was  changed  into  a  nightings 
Procne  into  a  swallow,  and  Tereus  and  Itylus  into  ot 
l)irds.  In  that  case,  the  names  of  thishe  and  hut 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  legendary  tale. 

1  This  city  Thisbe  was  in  Bceotia,  but  the  legend  of  Cadmus  sfa 
that  Boeotia  was  colonized  by  emigrants  from  Phoenicia  and  the  fiir 
East.  There  was  likewise  a  city  Thisbe  in  Asia  (see  Book  of  T< 
chapter  i.),  and  Bellino's  inscription  mentions  the  city  of  Kar-Thi 
or  Castle  of  Thisbe. 
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THE  INSCRIPTION,  WITH  ITS  TRANSLATION. 

The  first  line  being  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
rest,  I  will  reserve  the  consideration  of  it  to  the  end. 
The  inscription  proper  commences  with  line  2. 

Ldne  2. 

Senakhirba  sar  rabu.  Sennacherib  the  great 
sar  dannu,  sar  Ashur-ki,  king,  the  powerful  king, 
sar  la  shanan,  ribitu  the  king  of  Assyria,  the 
mutninnu,  pata  ili  rabi.         king      irresistible,        the 

heaven-appointed  mon- 
arch, the  servant  of  the 
great  gods. 

Observations. 

Mutninnu.  This  reading  was  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Norris.  In  the  great  E.  I.  H.  inscription, 
Nebuchadnezzar  calls  himself  Jm^  mutninnu  (Col.  I. 
1.  18),  where  imga  is  an  old  Proto-Chaldaean  term  for 
'  high  priest.'  The  meaning  of  the  term  mutninnu  is 
uncertain.  Perhaps  it  is  a  Hithpael  form  from  p^, 
augurari,  and  may  mean  that  Sennacherib's  title  to 
the  throne  was  confirmed  by  heavenly  auguries  at  his 
accession. 

So  also  when  his  son  Esarhaddon  succeeded  him, 
good  omens  were  seen  in  the  heavens.  (See  my  trans- 
lation of  Lord  Aberdeen's  stone  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum: Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  126.) 

2  c  2 
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Babylon,  and  after  her  death  she  was  changed  into 
dove,  and  worshipped  in  the  East  with  divine  honoun 
"  Alba  PalestiDo  sacra  colamba  Syro." 

But  their  history  is  purely  mythical.  In  fact,  Nini 
and  Semiramis  were  two  great  divinities  of  the  Eastei 
Pantheon. 

The  name  of  Thisbe  also  appears  to  have  signified 
dove.     Homer  says  (B.  502), — 

IIoXuTprfpmva  re  Ourfii^v 

— "and  Thisbe  abounding  in  doves. "^  And  0\ 
(Met.  xi.  300)  gives  to  all  doves  the  epithet  of  "Th 
baeae  columbae.'* 

Now,  I  find  in  the  present  inscription,  if  I  interp 
it  correctly,  that  the  clay  cylinder  deposited  in  t 
foundation-stone  of  the  palace  of  Nineveh,  by  its  fi 
founders,  which  was  exhumed  by  Sennacherib  a 
found  uninjured,  was  impressed  with  the  figure  o 
dove  (frurtim),  and  I  fancy  that  I  see  in  this  word  so 
trace  of  the  name  of  Tlvpafw^.  The  blood  of 
lovers,  as  Ovid  sings,  turned  the  white  fruit  of 
mulberry-tree  into  its  present  dark-purple  colo 
Perhaps,  however,  in  some  other  version  of  the  anci 
tale,  the  two  dying  lovers  were  turned  at  once  i 
doves,  as  Philomela  was  changed  into  a  nighting^ 
Procne  into  a  swallow,  and  Tereus  and  Itylus  into  ot 
birds.  In  that  case,  the  names  of  thisbe  and  but 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  legendary  tale. 

1  This  city  Thisbe  was  in  Boeotia,  but  the  legend  of  Cadmas  sh 
that  Boeotia  was  colonized  by  emigrants  from  Phoenicia  and  the  fur 
East  There  was  likewise  a  city  Thisbe  in  Asia  (see  Book  of  T< 
chapter  i.)*  and  Bellino's  inscription  mentions  the  city  of  Kar-Thi 
or  Castle  of  Thisbe. 
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THE  INSCRIPTION,  WITH  ITS  TRANSLATION. 

The  first  line  being  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
rest,  I  will  reserve  the  consideration  of  it  to  the  end. 
The  inscription  proper  commences  with  line  2. 

Ldne  2. 

Sbnakhirba  sar  rabu»  Sennacherib  the  great 
sar  dannu,  sar  Ashur-ki,  king,  the  powerful  king, 
sar  la  shanan,  ribitu  the  king  of  Assyria,  the 
mutninnu,  pata  ili  rabi.         king      irresistible,        the 

heaven-appointed  mon- 
arch, the  servant  of  the 
great  gods. 

Observations. 

Mutninnu.  This  reading  was  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Norris.  In  the  great  E.  I.  H.  inscription, 
Nebuchadnezzar  calls  himself /m^  mutninnu  (Col.  I. 
1.  18),  where  imga  is  an  old  Proto-Chaldeean  term  for 
'  high  priest.'  The  meaning  of  the  term  mutninnu  is 
uncertain.  Perhaps  it  is  a  Hithpael  form  from  p^r, 
augurariy  and  may  mean  that  Sennacherib's  title  to 
the  throne  was  confirmed  by  heavenly  auguries  at  his 
accession. 

So  also  when  his  son  Esarhaddon  succeeded  him, 
good  omens  were  seen  in  the  heavens.  (See  my  trans- 
lation of  Lord  Aberdeen's  stone  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum: Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  literature. 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  126.) 

2  c  2 


358  ON   THB    GAULISH    INSCRIPTIONS. 

This  silver  plate  was  originally  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
case,  which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  finder. 
''  This  circumstance  is  not  without  some  importance 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  inscription  on  the  plate ; 
for  the  natural  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
inscription  was  intended  to  be  carried  about  on  the 
person,  which  again  renders  it  very  probable  that  it 
contained  a  charm,  and  that  the  plate  was  a  kind  of 
amulet  or  talisman.  The  inscription  itself  is  in  Latin 
characters,  such  as  were  employed  in  public  docu- 
ments of  the  Merovingian  or  Gallo-Roman  times. 
The  nearest  approach  to  them  is  said  to  be  found  in 
the  alphabet  of  two  documents  of  the  sixth  century, — 
one  a  charter  of  the  year  565,  the  other  a  sermon  of 
St.  Hilarius,  written  at  about  570.  This  would  not, 
however,  necessitate  the  assumption  that  the  inscrip- 
tion must  be  of  the  same  century,  but  it  might  belong 
to  a  date  somewhat  more  remote."  ^^  Dr.  Lottner  looks 
upon  the  Dontaurius  of  this  inscription  as  a  demon  or 
evil  spirit,  "the  destroyer  of  the  embryo,"  against 
whose  influences  the  charm  is  intended  to  protect  the 
person  named  in  the  inscription,  Justina  quern  peperit, 
'' Justina,  the  daughter  of  Sarra."  For  the  reasons 
given  for  this  opinion,  and  the  relation  which  the  in- 
scription bears  to  certain  incantations  contained  in  the 
Hymns  of  the  Atharvaveda,  we  must  refer  to  the  papers 
by  Dr.  Lottner,  before  cited. 

Dr.  Lottner's  reading  and  translation  of  the  inscrip 
tion  are  as  follows : — 

Bis  dontaarion  anala  bis 

Bis  dontaurion  deanaia  bis 

''  Dr.  Lottner,  on  the  Gaulish  Inscription  of  Poitiers.     Dublin, 
1863. 
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Bis  dontaurios  datala  ges 
(Sa)  vim  danimavim 
(S)  pater  nam  esto 
Magi  ars  secuta  te 
Justina  quern  peperit  Sarra. 

Breathe  at  the  Dontaurios, 

The  Dontaurios  breathe  down  upon ; 

Accuse  the  Dontaurii 

With  boldest  charms. 

Pater  nam  esto ; 

Magi  ars  secuta  te, 

Justina  quem 

Peperit  Sarra. 


The  great  rarity  of  these  inscriptions  in  the  Gaulish 
tongue  is  very  remarkable.  If  none  at  all  had  been 
discovered,  we  might  have  concluded  that  the  Gauls, 
who  certainly  obtained  their  alphabet  from  the  Romans, 
had  not  committed  their  language  to  writing  before 
the  Roman  tongue  had  taken  its  place  in  all  official 
and  public  matters.  From  those  that  we  possess,  we 
must,  I  think,  conclude  that  the  practice  of  making 
votive  or  dedicatory  inscriptions  was  imitated  by  the 
Gauls  from  the  Romans,  while  for  the  most  part  the 
Latin  language  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  That 
the  earliest  British  coins  bear  inscriptions  in  Roman 
characters,  struck  at  a  time  when  southern  Britain, 
though  thoroughly  penetrated  by  Gallo-Roman  influ- 
ences, was  politically  independent  of,  though  nomi- 
nally tributary  to  Rome,  is  decisive  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  Britons  possessed  no  native  written  characters, 
no  alphabet  other  than  that  which,  equally  with  Gaul, 
had  been  derived  from  Rome. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  question  of  the 
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This  silver  plate  was  originally  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
case,  which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  finder. 
''  This  circumstance  is  not  without  some  importance 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  inscription  on  the  plate  ; 
for  the  natural  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
inscription  was  intended  to  be  carried  about  on  the 
person,  which  again  renders  it  very  probable  that  it 
contained  a  charm,  and  that  the  plate  was  a  kind  of 
amulet  or  talisman.  The  inscription  itself  is  in  Latin 
characters,  such  as  were  employed  in  public  docu- 
ments of  the  Merovingian  or  Gallo-Roman  times. 
The  nearest  approach  to  them  is  said  to  be  found  in 
the  alphabet  of  two  documents  of  the  sixth  century, — 
one  a  charter  of  the  year  565,  the  other  a  sermon  of 
St.  Hilarius,  written  at  about  570.  This  would  not, 
however,  necessitate  the  assumption  that  the  inscrip- 
tion must  be  of  the  same  century,  but  it  might  belong 
to  a  date  somewhat  more  remote."  ^^  Dr.  Lottner  looks 
upon  the  Dontaurius  of  this  inscription  as  a  demon  or 
evil  spirit,  "the  destroyer  of  the  embryo,"  against 
whose  influences  the  charm  is  intended  to  protect  the 
person  named  in  the  inscription,  Justina  quern  peperit, 
"  Justina,  the  daughter  of  Sarra."  For  the  reasons 
given  for  this  opinion,  and  the  relation  which  the  in- 
scription bears  to  certain  incantations  contained  in  the 
Hymns  of  the  Atharvaveda,  we  must  refer  to  the  papers 
by  Dr.  Lottner,  before  cited. 

Dr.  Lottner's  reading  and  translation  of  the  inscrip 
tion  are  as  follows : — 

Bis  dontaarion  anala  bis 

Bis  dontaurion  deanala  bis 

'*  Dr.  Lottner,  on  the  Gaulish  Inscription  of  Poitiers.     Dublin, 
1863. 
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Bis  dontaurios  datala  ges 
(Sa)  vim  danimavim 
(S)  pater  nam  esto 
Magi  ars  secuta  te 
Jastina  qaem  peperit  Sarra. 

Breathe  at  the  Dontaurios, 

The  Dontaurios  breathe  down  upon ; 

Accuse  the  Dontaurii 

With  boldest  charms. 

Pater  nam  esto ; 

Magi  ars  secuta  te, 

Justina  quem 

Peperit  Sarra. 


The  great  rarity  of  these  inscriptions  in  the  Gaulish 
tongue  is  very  remarkable.  If  none  at  all  had  been 
discovered,  we  might  have  concluded  that  the  Gauls, 
who  certainly  obtained  their  alphabet  from  the  Romans, 
had  not  committed  their  language  to  writing  before 
the  Roman  tongue  had  taken  its  place  in  all  official 
and  public  matters.  From  those  that  we  possess,  we 
must,  I  think,  conclude  that  the  practice  of  making 
votive  or  dedicatory  inscriptions  was  imitated  by  the 
Gauls  from  the  Romans,  while  for  the  most  part  the 
Latin  language  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  That 
the  earliest  British  coins  bear  inscriptions  in  Roman 
characters,  struck  at  a  time  when  southern  Britain, 
though  thoroughly  penetrated  by  Gallo-Roman  influ- 
ences, was  politically  independent  of,  though  nomi- 
nally tributary  to  Rome,  is  decisive  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  Britons  possessed  no  native  written  characters, 
no  alphabet  other  than  that  which,  equally  with  Gaul, 
had  been  derived  from  Rome. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  question  of  the 
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This  silver  plate  was  originally  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
case,  which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  finder. 
''  This  circumstance  is  not  without  some  importance 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  inscription  on  the  plate ; 
for  the  natural  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
inscription  was  intended  to  be  carried  about  on  the 
person,  which  again  renders  it  very  probable  that  it 
contained  a  charm,  and  that  the  plate  was  a  kind  of 
amulet  or  talisman.  The  inscription  itself  is  in  Latin 
characters,  such  as  were  employed  in  public  docu- 
ments of  the  Merovingian  or  Gallo-Roman  times. 
The  nearest  approach  to  them  is  said  to  be  found  in 
the  alphabet  of  two  documents  of  the  sixth  century, — 
one  a  charter  of  the  year  565,  the  other  a  sermon  of 
St.  Hilarius,  written  at  about  570.  This  would  not, 
however,  necessitate  the  assumption  that  the  inscrip- 
tion must  be  of  the  same  century,  but  it  might  belong 
to  a  date  somewhat  more  remote."  "  Dr.  Lottner  looks 
upon  the  Dontaurius  of  this  inscription  as  a  demon  or 
evil  spirit,  "the  destroyer  of  the  embryo,"  against 
whose  influences  the  charm  is  intended  to  protect  the 
person  named  in  the  inscription,  Justina  quern  peperit, 
"  Justina,  the  daughter  of  Sarra."  For  the  reasons 
given  for  this  opinion,  and  the  relation  which  the  in- 
scription bears  to  certain  incantations  contained  in  the 
Hymns  of  the  Atharvaveda,  we  must  refer  to  the  papers 
by  Dr.  Lottner,  before  cited. 

Dr.  Lottner's  reading  and  translation  of  the  inscrip 
tion  are  as  follows : — 

Bis  dontaurion  anala  bis 

Bis  dontaurion  deanala  bis 

**  Dr.  Lottner,  on  the  Gaulish  Inscription  of  Poitiers.     Dublin, 
1863. 
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Bis  dontaurios  datala  ges 
(Sa)  vim  danimavim 
(S)  pater  nam  esto 
Magi  ars  secuta  te 
Justina  qaem  peperit  Sarra. 

Breathe  at  the  Dontaurios, 

The  Dontaurios  breathe  down  upon ; 

Accuse  the  Dontaurii 

With  boldest  charms. 

Pater  nam  esto ; 

Magi  ars  secuta  te, 

Justina  quem 

Peperit  Sarra. 


The  great  rarity  of  these  inscriptions  in  the  Gaulish 
tongue  is  very  remarkable.  If  none  at  all  had  been 
discovered,  we  might  have  concluded  that  the  Gauls, 
who  certainly  obtained  their  alphabet  from  the  Romans, 
had  not  committed  their  language  to  writing  before 
the  Roman  tongue  had  taken  its  place  in  all  official 
and  public  matters.  From  those  that  we  possess,  we 
must,  I  think,  conclude  that  the  practice  of  making 
votive  or  dedicatory  inscriptions  was  imitated  by  the 
Gauls  from  the  Romans,  while  for  the  most  part  the 
Latin  language  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  That 
the  earliest  British  coins  bear  inscriptions  in  Roman 
characters,  struck  at  a  time  when  southern  Britain, 
though  thoroughly  penetrated  by  Gallo-Roman  influ- 
ences, was  politically  independent  of,  though  nomi- 
nally tributary  to  Rome,  is  decisive  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  Britons  possessed  no  native  written  characters, 
no  alphabet  other  than  that  which,  equally  with  Gaul, 
had  been  derived  from  Rome. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  question  of  the 
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This  silver  plate  was  originally  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
case,  which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  finder. 
''This  circumstance  is  not  without  some  importance 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  inscription  on  the  plate  ; 
for  the  natural  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
inscription  was  intended  to  be  carried  about  on  the 
person,  which  again  renders  it  very  probable  that  it 
contained  a  charm,  and  that  the  plate  was  a  kind  of 
amulet  or  talisman.  The  inscription  itself  is  in  Latin 
characters,  such  as  were  employed  in  public  docu- 
ments of  the  Merovingian  or  Gallo-Roman  times. 
The  nearest  approach  to  them  is  said  to  be  found  in 
the  alphabet  of  two  documents  of  the  sixth  century, — 
one  a  charter  of  the  year  565,  the  other  a  sermon  of 
St.  Hilarius,  written  at  about  570.  This  would  not, 
however,  necessitate  the  assumption  that  the  inscrip- 
tion must  be  of  the  same  century,  but  it  might  belong 
to  a  date  somewhat  more  remote."  "  Dr.  Lottner  looks 
upon  the  Dontaurius  of  this  inscription  as  a  demon  or 
evil  spirit,  "  the  destroyer  of  the  embryo,"  against 
whose  influences  the  charm  is  intended  to  protect  the 
person  named  in  the  inscription,  Justina  quern  peperit, 
"  Justina,  the  daughter  of  Sarra."  For  the  reasons 
given  for  this  opinion,  and  the  relation  which  the  in- 
scription bears  to  certain  incantations  contained  in  the 
Hymns  of  the  Atharvaveda,  we  must  refer  to  the  papers 
by  Dr.  Lottner,  before  cited. 

Dr.  Lottner's  reading  and  translation  of  the  inscrip 
tion  are  as  follows : — 

Bis  dontaarioQ  anala  bis 

Bis  dontaurion  deanala  bis 

**  Dr.  Lottner,  on  the  Gaulish  Inscription  of  Poitiers.     Dublin, 
1863. 
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Bis  dontaurios  datala  ges 
(Sa)  vim  danimavim 
(S)  pater  nam  esto 
Magi  ars  secuta  te 
Jastina  qaem  peperit  Sarra. 

Breathe  at  the  Dontaurios, 

The  Dontaurios  breathe  down  upon ; 

Accuse  the  Dontaurii 

With  boldest  charms. 

Pater  nam  esto ; 

Magi  ars  secuta  te, 

Jnstina  quem 

Peperit  Sarra. 


The  great  rarity  of  these  inscriptions  in  the  Gaulish 
tongue  is  very  remarkable.  If  none  at  all  had  been 
discovered,  we  might  have  concluded  that  the  Gauls, 
who  certainly  obtained  their  alphabet  from  the  Romans, 
had  not  committed  their  language  to  writing  before 
the  Roman  tongue  had  taken  its  place  in  all  official 
and  public  matters.  From  those  that  we  possess,  we 
must,  I  think,  conclude  that  the  practice  of  making 
votive  or  dedicatory  inscriptions  was  imitated  by  the 
Gauls  from  the  Romans,  while  for  the  most  part  the 
Latin  language  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  That 
the  earliest  British  coins  bear  inscriptions  in  Roman 
characters,  struck  at  a  time  when  southern  Britain, 
though  thoroughly  penetrated  by  Gallo- Roman  influ- 
ences, was  politically  independent  of,  though  nomi- 
nally tributary  to  Rome,  is  decisive  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  Britons  possessed  no  native  written  characters, 
no  alphabet  other  than  that  which,  equally  with  Gaul, 
had  been  derived  from  Rome. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  question  of  the 
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localities  of  these  inscriptions.  The  language  in  which 
they  are  written  appears  to  be  more  nearly  related  to 
the  Gadhelic  than  to  the  Cymric  branch  of  the  Celtic. 
We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  this 
supposed  relationship,  because  we  have  not  yet  ob- 
tained from  the  inscriptions  themselves  an3^  of  the 
Gaulish  numerals,  or,  in  fact,  any  series  of  words 
which  can  afford  a  means  of  correct  judgment.  If 
the  grammatical  forms  yielded  by  the  inscriptions  pre- 
sent a  strong  likeness  to  those  of  the  oldest  Irish,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  modern  Cymric  or  Welsh 
dialect  has  been  reduced  to  writing  at  a  much  later 
date  than  the  Irish,  after,  too,  the  disappearance  from 
the  former  language  of  all  case-endings,  and  that  those 
who  first  reduced  it  to  writing  wrote  according  to  the 
current  pronunciation,  having,  it  would  seem,  no  an* 
cient  models  from  which  to  obtain  and  indicate  the 
true  original  forms  of  the  language. 

A  comparison  of  the  Manx  with  the  Irish,  or  a 
collation  of  the  original  current  Gaelic  of  the  Ossianic 
poems,  with  the  modem  improved  and  grammatical 
version  of  the  same  in  '  The  Dean  of  Lismore's  Book,' 
will  show  what  form  the  Gadhelic  dialect  would  have 
taken  had  it  been  committed  to  writing  for  the  first  time, 
as  late  as,  and  by  the  same  illiterate  class  as  the  Welsh. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the  most  marked  case- 
ending  in  the  Gaulish  inscriptions,  that  of  the  dative 
plural  in  -fro,  which  bears  so  marked  a  relation  to  the 
Irish  -aib,  -ibh,  the  Latin  -&w,  never  had  its  counter- 
part in  the  Cymric,  which  in  this,  as  in  other  points  of 
relationship,  perhaps  more  nearly  resembled  the  Greek 
than  the  L^tin.  Apart  from,  and  outside  as  it  were,  of 
the  inscriptions,  are  certain  words,  such  as  peiorritum 
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and  pempedulOy  given  as  Gaulish  by  the  classical  writers, 
and  Cebenna  mons  and  Penninus  mons^  which  have  de- 
cidedly Cymric  affinities.  Assuming,  then,  that  the 
language  of  the  Gaulish  inscriptions  belongs  to  the 
Gadhelic  branch  of  the  Celtic,  we  have  evidence  of  the 
co-existence,  within  the  limits  of  geographical  Gaul, 
of  the  two  main  dialects  of  the  Celtic  language  ;  and 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  and  im- 
portance for  the  early  history  and  ethnology  as  well  of 
Gaul  as  of  Britain,if  we  were  enabled  to  define  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  these  two  spoken  dialects  in  Gaul. 

Three  views  may  be  taken  of  this  question : — 1st. 
That  geographical  Gaul,  always  excepting  the  Aqui- 
tania  of  Caesar,  was  divided  among  the  two  Celtic 
branches,  one  of  which  occupied  the  territory  north, 
the  other  that  south  of  the  two  rivers,  the  iSeine  and 
the  Marne,  under  the  respective  names,  as  known  to 
the  Romans,  of  Belgae  and  Celtae,  or  Galli.  This  view 
rests  on  the  well-known  statement  of  Ceesar. 

2nd.  That  of  the  various  tribes  of  Gaul  some  were 
of  Cymric,  others  of  Gadhelic  origin,  living  upon  the 
Gallic  area,  each  in  its  own  territory,  but  not  sepa- 
rated in  mass  by  any  determinate  line  of  frontier. 
For  this  view,  though  not  impossible,  and,  if  admitted, 
T^pable  of  solving  many  difficulties,  no  evidence  can 
be  offered :  we  must,  therefore,  dismiss  it  from  con- 
sideration. 

3rd.  That  the  Gauls,  the  aristocratic  classes,  or 
Equites  and  Druidae  of  Caesar,  were  a  master  race  of 
Celtic  origin,  neither  Gadhels  nor  Cymri,  who  had 
conquered  and  enslaved  the  earlier  occupants  of  Gaul, 
consisting  of  mixed  tribes  of  both  branches  of  the 
Celtic  race. 
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^^i^ps  the  first  and  the  third  of  these  views  ib^y 
/wgad  not  to  be  incompatible. 
ftte6rst  rests  upon  the  statement  of  Csesar,  that 
^  JSe/gse  and  the  Celtae  were  so  far  distinct  nations, 
^st  under  each  appellation  were  included  a  number 
of  separate  tribes ;  that  each  occupied  a  distinct  terri- 
tory, separated  by  a  well-defined  boundary  formed  by 
the  two  rivers  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  and  that  these 
two  nations  or  confederations  differed  from  each  other 
in  language  as  well  as  in  manners  and  customs.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  character  and  position  of 
the  author  of  this  statement,  his  literary  attainments, 
his  well-trained  mind,  his  clear-headedness,  his  powers 
of  observation,  and  opportunities  of  obtaining,  as  well 
as  the  necessity,  in  his  position,  that  he  should  obtain, 
accurate  information  on  all  matters  connected  with  the 
Gaulish  tribes, — this  statement  is  one  which  cannot  he 
ignored  even  if  it  cannot  be  explained,  nor  can  we  allow 
the  modified  view  of  Strabo  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
direct  assertion  of  Caesar.  There  must  have  been  a 
difiTerence,  both  as  to  language  and  customs,  between 
the  Belgae  and  the  Celtss,  sufficient  to  attract  Caesar's 
attention,  and  to  make  it  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
The  appreciation  of  this  difference  is  of  the  highest 
interest  for  the  history  of  Britain,  since  the  Belgse  fur- 
nished  so  large  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  statement  of  Caesar's 
has  been  the  source  of  endless  confusion,  and  still  re- 
nmins  a  stumbling-block  for  the  history  of  the  Gauls. 
By  some  writers  the  Belgae  have  been  supposed  to  be 
Germans  or  Germanized  Gauls,  chiefiy  on  the  strength 
of  the  information  given  to  Caesar  by  the  Remi,  that 
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most  of  the  Belgse  were  originally  from  Germany, 
**  plerosque  Belgas  esse  ortos  a  Germania/'  who,  hav- 
ing crossed  the  Rhine,  had  expelled  the  Gauls,  then 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil.  It  seems  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  Belgic  confederation  may  really  have 
been  a  political  union  of  Gaulish  tribes,  whose  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  customs  had  to  some  extent  be- 
come affected  by  (in  the  time  of  Csesar)  an  ancient 
Germanic  intermixture, ''  Rhenumque  antiquitus  trans- 
ductos/'  so  that,  without  ceasing  to  be  Gauls,  they 
differed  to  a  sufficiently  appreciable  extent  from  the 
tribes  south  of  the  Seine  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
confederation,  and  had  not  been  subjected  to  these 
trans-Rhenane  influences  which  had  given  to  the  Belgae 
their  distinctive  character.  In  this  and  all  similar 
speculations,  however,  we  are  met  by  the  objection 
that  the  names  of  places,  of  tribes,  and  of  individuals 
within  the  Belgic  area  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  that  belong  to  the  specially  Gallic  portion  of 
Gaul.  The  German  admixture  must,  therefore,  have 
been  but  a  minority  absorbed  in  the  more  numerous 
Gallic  population,  who  still  retained  their  political  and 
social  superiority. 

M.  Thierry,  in  his  '  Histoire  des  Gaules,'  has  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  division  of  Gaul  between  two 
Celtic  races  was  in  accordance  with  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  and  that  a  due  appreciation  of  the  to- 
pographical character  of  the  land  throws  a  clear  light 
on  the  history  of  its  oc^cupants.  Gaul,  he  says,  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  great  regions,  well  marked 
by  the  direction  of  its  rivers;  the  one  an  elevated 
eastern  region,  comprising  all  the  country  between 
the  crest  of  the  Alps  and  the  last  elevation  of  the 
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Vosges,  the  iEduan  mouDtains,  the  plateau  of  Au« 
vergne,  and  the  Cevennes  ridge ;  the  other,  the  low 
and  western  region  which  extends  to  the  ocean.  The 
true  Gauls,  or,  as  M.  Thierry  calls  them,  the  Galls, 
once  occupied  the  region  of  the  plains  and  the  river 
valleys  as  well  as  the  eastern  highlands ;  but,  driven 
from  the  former  by  successive  invasions  of  a  Cymric 
race  coming  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  had  found  refuge 
in  the  eastern  highland  region.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  the  historical  application  of  this  theory,  the 
line  of  demarcation  drawn  by  Caesar  between  the  Belgae 
and  the  Celtae,  the  course  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Seine 
and  the  Marne,  cuts  the  lowland  region  into  two 
unequal  parts ;  and  M.  Thierry  has  been  obliged  to 
invent  for  the  occupation  of  the  southern  division  of 
this  region  a  kind  of  tertium  quid^  in  the  shape  of  a 
Gallo-Cymric  race,  or  Cymry  of  the  first  invasion, 
who,  mixed  with  Gallic  blood,  occupied  the  valleys  of 
the  Loire  and  the  lowland  region  between  the  Seine 
and  the  Garonne,  while  the  northern  division  between 
the  Seine  and  the  Rhine  was  occupied  by  the  Cymry 
of  the  second  invasion — a  purely  Cymric  race,  the 
BelgSB  of  Caesar. 

The  strong  distinction  drawn  by  M.  Thierry  between 
these  two  branches  of  the  Celtic  race  goes  far  beyond 
anything  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  expressions  used 
by  the  Roman  commander. 

In  support  of  these  views,  which  assign  to  the  Bel- 
gic  Gauls  a  Cymric,  to  the  Celtic  Gauls  a  Gadhelic 
origin,  the  Gaulish  inscriptions  afford  a  negative  testi- 
mony which  is  not  to  be  disregarded,  though,  resting 
on  an  unsubstantial  basis,  it  may  at  any  moment  be 
overthrown.     At  present,  however,  it  is  a  fact,  and 
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forms  a  not  unimportant  part  of  the  question  at  issue, 
that  all  the  Gaulish  inscriptions  hitherto  discovered 
have  been  found,  with  one  doubtful  exception,  south 
of  the  Seine  and  Mame,  that  is  within  the  Celto-Gallic 
area;  or,  as  it  would  be  better  .stated,  since  they  have 
been  found  outside  the  proper  limits  of  this  area,  that 
is,  within  the  Provincia  Narbonensis,  similar  inscrip- 
tions have  not  yet  been  discovered  within  the  limits  of 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Belgae  of  Caesar. 
-  To  this  fact  we  must  add  another,  namely,  that  the 
fragments  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  rustic  popu- 
lation around  Bordeaux,  as  obtained  from  them,  and 
preserved  by  the  physician  Marcellus  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, have  been  declared  by  Grimm  and  Pictet  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  Celtic  dialect  more  nearly  related  to 
the  Gadhelic  than  to  the  Cymric,  an  opinion  to  which, 
though  at  first  opposed  by  him,^^  Zeuss  is  said  after- 
wards to  have  assented.^^  The  opinion  of  scholars  so 
eminent  must  be  received  with  deference  and  respect ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  permitted  to  express  a 
wish  that  the  matter  of  these  Marcelline  formulae  had 
admitted  of  a  more  satisfactory,  or,  if  we  may  venture 
to  say  so,  a  more  common-sense  interpretation. 

The  evidence  afforded  by  the  Marcelline  formulae 
as  to  the  Gadhelic  character  of  the  dialect  spoken  in 
the  third  century  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux, 
would  only  go  to  show  that  their  dialect  prevailed  in 
that  immediate  neighbourhood;  but  the  Gaulish  in- 

13  •< Qaae  apud  Marcellum  Burdigalenseni, Virgiliam  grammaticum, 
in  glossa  Malbergica,  legantur,  peregrina,  inaudita,  vel  iDCognita,  in 
his  omnibus  enim  equidem  nee  inveni  vocem  Celticam  nee  invenio." 
(Gramm.  Celtica,  prsefat.  p.  xlviii.) 

*3  Pictet, '  Essai  sur  quelques  Inscriptions  Gauloises/  p.  54. 
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scriptioDS,  spread,  as  we  have  seen,  over  the  whoit 
noD-Belgic  area,  extend  the  limits  of  this  dialect  to  thi. 
whole  of  Celtic  Gaul.  As  to  the  language  or  dialect 
spoken  by  the  Belgae,  we  have  no  more  information 
than  before  the  testimony  of  the  inscriptions  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  question.  Zeuss,  the  great- 
est authority  upon  this  subject,  who,  in  his  '  Gram- 
matica  Celtica/  took  no  notice  of  the  inscriptions, 
treated  the  language  of  all  Gaul  as  homogeneous, 
without  distinction  of  Belgic  or  Gel  to-Gallic,  and  in- 
cluded the  Gaulish  as  a  branch  of  the  '*  Lingua  Bri- 
tannica,"  that  is,  of  the  Celtic  tongue  to  which  the 
Cymric  dialects,  the  Armoric,  the  Welsh,  and  the 
Cornish,  belong. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  the  great  Celtic  philo- 
joger  in  support  of  the  Cymric  relations  of  the  Gaulish 
language  are  certainly  not  convincing,  nor  have  his 
conclusions  on  this  point  met  with  universal  accept- 
ance; but  they  suffice  to  show  that,  apart  from  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  inscriptions,  the  remains  of 
the  Gaulish  language  derived  from  names  of  places, 
tribes,  and  persons,  and  the  few  words  preserved  by 
the  classical  writers,  do  not  point  to  Gadhelic  affini- 
ties. The  opinion  of  Professor  Leo,  founded  on  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Malberg  glosses,  that  the  language  of 
the  Belgic  Gauls  was  Gadhelic,  that  of  the  Celtic 
Gauls  Cymric,  is  now  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
founded  on  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the 
documents  on  which  that  opinion  was  based.  There 
yet  remains  the  hypothesis  which  has  been  insisted  on 
by  M.  Roget  de  Belloguet,  that  the  Gaulish  language, 
without  distinction  of  locality,  was  a  Celtic  dialect, 
homogeneous  in   itself,  differing   alike  from  the  Ga- 
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dhelic  and  the  Cymric.  To  this  conclusion  perhaps 
the  evidence  in  our  possession  points,  but  not  deci- 
sively. The  names  of  places  and  persons  throughout 
all  Gaul  appear  to  belong  to  a  common  Celtic  dialect, 
but  the  absence  of  inscriptions  from  the  Belgic  part  of 
Gaul  leaves  the  question  open  to  be  influenced  by 
future  discoveries.  At  present,  the  only  inscription 
which  has  been  discovered  in  the  Belgic  Gaul  of 
Caesar  is  too  fragmentary  to  admit  of  any  inference 
being  drawn  from  it. 

No.  15. 

Found  at  Scarpone,  on  an  island  in  the  Moselle, 
in  the  department  of  La  Meurthe,  Arrond.  of  Nancy. 
It  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Mediomatrici,  or  the 
Leuci,  in  Gallia  Belgica  (of  Caesar). 

NAMANDEI 
DENTEEL    A 
RMIA    MOAI 
I 
PPPIIS   sc 

I  conclude  this  very  imperfect  account  of  the  Gaul- 
ish inscriptions  with  the  following  quotation  from 
M.  Roget  de  Belloguet  :^*— 

"It  appears  to  me  very  singular  that  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Gaulish  words  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
classical  writers  find  in  the  modem  Celtic  either  their 
counterparts  or  near  analogies,  while  we  are  scarcely 
able  to  explain  with  any  certainty  a  single  one  of  the 

"  'Ethnog6nie  Gauloise:'  Partie  Linguistique,  p.  296. 
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lapidary  iDScriptions.  Part  of  the  words  of  these  ia- 
scriptioQs  seem,  indeed,  altogether  foreign  to  the  ex- 
isting Celtic  idioms." 


ERRATA. 

Owing  to  Mr.  Nash's  absence  from  England  at  the  time  his  paper 
passed  through  the  press,  many  errata  have  occurred,  which  the 
reader  is  requested  to  correct  by  the  following  list : — 

Page  327,  line  28,  for  Schleichen  read  Schleicher. 

Page  329,  line  3  from  bottom, /or  Andecari  read  Andecavi. 

Page  332,  line  14,  for  Iccarus  read  Iccavos. 

Page  332,  line  19,  for  locianus  read  Iccianus. 

Page  332,  line  SO,  for  Briginu  read  Briginn. 

Page  334,  line  1 2, /or  Boromis  read  Borvonis. 

Page  339,  line  14,  for  Yemematum  read  Vememetum. 

Page  344,  line  20,  for  Cuno-meglas  read  Cuno-maglus. 

Page  345,  line  2  from  bottom, /or  ridges  read  rings. 

Page  347,  line  19, /or  Gnabum,  read  Genabum. 

Page  348,  line  21,  read  to  connect  with  the  Senani,  the  Sense. 

Page  351,  line  14,  for  Becken  read  Becker. 


A  HEW  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  INSCRIPTION  OF  BELLINO, 

CoHtainmg  Annals  of  I\oo  Years  of  the  Reujfn  of  Sennacherib. 

BY  H.  F.  TALBOT,  V.P.R.S.L. 

(Read  March  2lBt,  1866.) 

Thb  inscription  on  the  cylinder  of  Bellino  is  one  of 
the  most  important  which  remains  to  us.  The  text  is 
in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation,  and  has  been 
most  faithfully  copied  by  Bellino. 

I  gave  a  translation  of  it  in  1 860,  in  the  eighteenth 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society* 
p.  76.  But  since  that  time  the  progress  of  cuneiform 
decipherment  has  elucidated  the  meaning  of  many 
passages  which  I  was  formerly  obliged  to  leave  un- 
explained. I  am,  therefore,  now  enabled  to  offer  a 
more  perfect  translation;  in  which  most  of  the  dubious 
passages  have,  I  hope,  been  cleared  up. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  questions  which  arise 
from  the  study  of  this  inscription  of  Bellino,  not  the 
least  curious  is  a  faint  allusion  (if  I  am  not  entirely 
mistaken)  to  the  ancient  legend  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe. 

That  this  was  a  genuine  Babylonian  tale  there  can 
be  little  doubt ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  an  Assyrian 
one,  for  it  introduces  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  and  he  was 
the  founder  of  Nineveh.    His  wife,  Semiramis,  founded 

VOL.  VIII.  2   c 
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Perhaps  the  first  and  the  third  of  these  views  may 
be  found  not  to  be  incompatible. 

The  first  rests  upon  the  statement  of  Caesar,  that 
the  Belgse  and  the  Celtse  were  so  far  distinct  nations, 
that  under  each  appellation  were  included  a  number 
of  separate  tribes ;  that  each  occupied  a  distinct  terri- 
tory, separated  by  a  well-defined  boundary  formed  by 
the  two  rivers  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  and  that  these 
two  nations  or  confederations  dififered  from  each  other 
in  language  as  well  as  in  manners  and  customs.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  character  and  position  of 
the  author  of  this  statement,  his  literary  attainments, 
his  well- trained  mind,  his  clear-headedness,  his  powere 
of  observation,  and  opportunities  of  obtaining,  as  well 
as  the  necessity,  in  his  position,  that  he  should  obtain, 
accurate  information  on  all  matters  connected  with  the 
Gaulish  tribes, — this  statement  is  one  which  cannot  be 
ignored  even  if  it  cannot  be  explained,  nor  can  we  allow 
the  modified  view  of  Strabo  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
direct  assertion  of  Caesar.  There  must  have  been  a 
difference,  both  as  to  language  and  customs,  between 
the  Belgae  and  the  Celtae,  sufficient  to  attract  Caesar's 
attention,  and  to  make  it  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
The  appreciation  of  this  difference  is  of  the  highest 
interest  for  the  history  of  Britain,  since  the  Belgae  fur- 
nished so  large  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  statement  of  Caesar's 
has  been  the  source  of  endless  confusion,  and  still  re- 
mains a  stumbling-block  for  the  history  of  the  Gauls. 
By  some  writers  the  Belgae  have  been  supposed  to  be 
Germans  or  Germanized  Gauls,  chiefly  on  the  strength 
of  the  information  given  to  Caesar  by  the  Remi,  that 
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most  of  the  Belgae  were  originally  from  Germany, 
**  plerosque  Belgas  esse  ortos  a  Gerraania/'  who,  hav- 
ing crossed  the  Rhine,  had  expelled  the  Gauls,  then 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil.  It  seems  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  Belgic  confederation  may  really  have 
been  a  political  union  of  Gaulish  tribes,  whose  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  customs  had  to  some  extent  be- 
come affected  by  (in  the  time  of  Caesar)  an  ancient 
Germanic  intermixture, ''  Rhenumque  antiquitus  trans- 
ductos/'  so  that,  without  ceasing  to  be  Gauls,  they 
differed  to  a  sufficiently  appreciable  extent  from  the 
tribes  south  of  the  Seine  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
confederation,  and  had  not  been  subjected  to  these 
trans-Rhenane  influences  which  had  given  to  the  Belgae 
their  distinctive  character.  In  this  and  all  similar 
speculations,  however,  we  are  met  by  the  objection 
that  the  names  of  places,  of  tribes,  and  of  individuals 
within  the  Belgic  area  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  that  belong  to  the  specially  Gallic  portion  of 
Gaul.  The  German  admixture  must,  therefore,  have 
been  but  a  minority  absorbed  in  the  more  numerous 
Gallic  population,  who  still  retained  their  political  and 
social  superiority. 

M.  Thierry,  in  his  *  Histoire  des  Gaules,'  has  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  division  of  Gaul  between  two 
Celtic  races  was  in  accordance  with  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  and  that  a  due  appreciation  of  the  to- 
pographical character  of  the  land  throws  a  clear  light 
on  the  history  of  its  occupants.  Gaul,  he  says,  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  great  regions,  well  marked 
by  the  direction  of  its  rivers;  the  one  an  elevated 
eastern  region,  comprising  all  the  country  between 
the  crest  of  the  Alps  and  the  last  elevation  of  the 
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Perhaps  the  first  and  the  third  of  these  views  may 
be  found  not  to  be  incompatible. 

The  first  rests  upon  the  statement  of  Caesar,  that 
the  Belgse  and  the  Celtse  were  so  far  distinct  nations, 
that  under  each  appellation  were  included  a  number 
of  separate  tribes  ;  that  each  occupied  a  distinct  terri* 
tory,  separated  by  a  well-defined  boundary  formed  by 
the  two  rivers  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  and  that  these 
two  nations  or  confederations  differed  from  each  other 
in  language  as  well  as  in  manners  and  customs.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  character  and  position  of 
the  author  of  this  statement,  his  literary  attainments, 
his  well-trained  mind,  his  clear-headedness,  his  powers 
of  observation,  and  opportunities  of  obtaining,  as  well 
as  the  necessity,  in  his  position,  that  he  should  obtain, 
accurate  information  on  all  matters  connected  with  the 
Gaulish  tribes, — this  statement  is  one  which  cannot  be 
ignored  even  if  it  cannot  be  explained,  nor  can  we  allow 
the  modified  view  of  Strabo  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
direct  assertion  of  Caesar.  There  must  have  been  a 
difference,  both  as  to  language  and  customs,  between 
the  Belgee  and  the  Celtae,  sufficient  to  attract  Caesar's 
attention,  and  to  make  it  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
The  appreciation  of  this  difference  is  of  the  highest 
interest  for  the  history  of  Britain,  since  the  Belgae  fur- 
nished so  large  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  statement  of  Caesar's 
has  been  the  source  of  endless  confusion,  and  still  re- 
mains a  stumbling-block  for  the  history  of  the  Gauls. 
By  some  writers  the  Belgae  have  been  supposed  to  be 
Germans  or  Germanized  Gauls,  chiefly  on  the  strength 
of  the  information  given  to  Caesar  by  the  Remi,  that 
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most  of  the  Belgae  were  originally  from  Germany^ 
**  plerosque  Belgas  esse  ortos  a  Gerraania,"  who,  hav- 
ing crossed  the  Rhine,  had  expelled  the  Gauls,  then 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil.  It  seems  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  fielgic  confederation  may  really  have 
been  a  political  union  of  Gaulish  tribes,  whose  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  customs  had  to  some  extent  be- 
come affected  by  (iu  the  time  of  Caesar)  an  ancient 
Germanic  intermixture, ''  Rhenumque  antiquitus  trans- 
ductos/'  so  that,  without  ceasing  to  be  Gauls,  they 
differed  to  a  sufficiently  appreciable  extent  from  the 
tribes  south  of  the  Seine  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
confederation,  and  had  not  been  subjected  to  these 
trans-Rhenane  influences  which  had  given  to  the  Belgse 
their  distinctive  character.  In  this  and  all  similar 
speculations,  however,  we  are  met  by  the  objection 
that  the  names  of  places,  of  tribes,  and  of  individuals 
within  the  Belgic  area  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  that  belong  to  the  specially  Gallic  portion  of 
Gaul.  The  German  admixture  must,  therefore,  have 
been  but  a  minority  absorbed  in  the  more  numerous 
Gallic  population,  who  still  retained  their  political  and 
social  superiority. 

M.  Thierry,  in  his  *  Histoire  des  Gaules,'  has  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  division  of  Gaul  between  two 
Celtic  races  was  in  accordance  with  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  and  that  a  due  appreciation  of  the  to- 
pographical character  of  the  land  throws  a  clear  light 
on  the  history  of  its  o(*.cupants.  Gaul,  he  says,  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  great  regions,  well  marked 
by  the  direction  of  its  rivers;  the  one  an  elevated 
eastern  region,  comprising  all  the  country  between 
the  crest  of  the  Alps  and  the  last  elevation  of  the 
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Perhaps  the  first  and  the  third  of  these  views  may 
be  found  not  to  be  incompatible. 

The  first  rests  upon  the  statement  of  Caesar,  that 
the  Belgse  and  the  Celtae  were  so  far  distinct  nations, 
that  under  each  appellation  were  included  a  number 
of  separate  tribes ;  that  each  occupied  a  distinct  terri- 
tory, separated  by  a  well-defined  boundary  formed  by 
the  two  rivers  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  and  that  these 
two  nations  or  confederations  dififered  from  each  other 
in  language  as  well  as  in  manners  and  customs.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  character  and  position  of 
the  author  of  this  statement,  his  literary  attainments, 
his  well-trained  mind,  his  clear-headedness,  his  powers 
of  observation,  and  opportunities  of  obtaining,  as  well 
as  the  necessity,  in  his  position,  that  he  should  obtain, 
accurate  information  on  all  matters  connected  with  the 
Gaulish  tribes, — this  statement  is  one  which  cannot  be 
ignored  even  if  it  cannot  be  explained,  nor  can  we  allow 
the  modified  view  of  Strabo  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
direct  assertion  of  Caesar.  There  must  have  been  a 
difiPerence,  both  as  to  language  and  customs,  between 
the  Belgae  and  the  Celtae,  sufficient  to  attract  Caesar's 
attention,  and  to  make  it  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
The  appreciation  of  this  difference  is  of  the  highest 
interest  for  the  history  of  Britain,  since  the  Belgae  fur- 
nished so  large  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  statement  of  Caesar's 
has  been  the  source  of  endless  confusion,  and  still  re- 
mains a  stumbling-block  for  the  history  of  the  Gauls. 
By  some  writers  the  Belgae  have  been  supposed  to  be 
Germans  or  Germanized  Gauls,  chiefly  on  the  strength 
of  the  information  given  to  Caesar  by  the  Remi,  that 
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most  of  the  Belgae  were  originally  from  Germany, 
**  plerosque  Belgas  esse  ortos  a  Germania,"  who,  hav- 
ing crossed  the  Rhine,  had  expelled  the  Gauls,  then 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil.  It  seems  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  Belgic  confederation  may  really  have 
been  a  political  union  of  Gaulish  tribes,  whose  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  customs  had  to  some  extent  be- 
come affected  by  (in  the  time  of  Caesar)  an  ancient 
Germanic  intermixture, ''  Rhenumque  antiquitus  trans- 
ductos,"  so  that,  without  ceasing  to  be  Gauls,  they 
differed  to  a  sufficiently  appreciable  extent  from  the 
tribes  south  of  the  Seine  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
confederation,  and  had  not  been  subjected  to  these 
trans-Rhenane  influences  which  had  given  to  the  Belgse 
their  distinctive  character.  In  this  and  all  similar 
speculations,  however,  we  are  met  by  the  objection 
that  the  names  of  places,  of  tribes,  and  of  individuals 
within  the  Belgic  area  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  that  belong  to  the  specially  Gallic  portion  of 
Gaul.  The  German  admixture  must,  therefore,  have 
been  but  a  minority  absorbed  in  the  more  numerous 
Gallic  population,  who  still  retained  their  political  and 
social  superiority. 

M.  Thierry,  in  his  *  Histoire  des  Gaules,'  has  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  division  of  Gaul  between  two 
Celtic  races  was  in  accordance  with  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  and  that  a  due  appreciation  of  the  to- 
pographical character  of  the  land  throws  a  clear  light 
on  the  history  of  its  o(*.cupants.  Gaul,  he  says,  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  great  regions,  well  marked 
by  the  direction  of  its  rivers;  the  one  an  elevated 
eastern  region,  comprising  all  the  country  between 
the  crest  of  the  Alps  and  the  last  elevation  of  the 
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Perhaps  the  first  and  the  third  of  these  views  may 
be  found  not  to  be  incompatible. 

The  first  rests  upon  the  statement  of  CsBsar.  that 
the  Belgse  and  the  Celtae  were  so  far  distinct  nations, 
that  under  each  appellation  were  included  a  number 
of  separate  tribes ;  that  each  occupied  a  distinct  terri- 
tory, separated  by  a  well-defined  boundary  formed  by 
the  two  rivers  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  and  that  these 
two  nations  or  confederations  differed  from  each  other 
in  language  as  well  as  in  manners  and  customs.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  character  and  position  of 
the  author  of  this  statement,  his  literary  attainments, 
his  well-trained  mind,  his  clear-headedness,  his  powers 
of  observation,  and  opportunities  of  obtaining,  as  well 
as  the  necessity,  in  his  position,  that  he  should  obtain, 
accurate  information  on  all  matters  connected  with  the 
Gaulish  tribes, — this  statement  is  one  which  cannot  be 
ignored  even  if  it  cannot  be  explained,  nor  can  we  allow 
the  modified  view  of  Strabo  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
direct  assertion  of  Ceesar.  There  must  have  been  a 
difference,  both  as  to  language  and  customs,  between 
the  Belgae  and  the  Celtae,  suflicient  to  attract  Caesar's 
attention,  and  to  make  it  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
The  appreciation  of  this  difference  is  of  the  highest 
interest  for  the  history  of  Britain,  since  the  Belgae  fur- 
nished so  large  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  island. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this  statement  of  Caesar's 
has  been  the  source  of  endless  confusion,  and  still  re- 
mains a  stumbling-block  for  the  history  of  the  Gauls. 
By  some  writers  the  Belgae  have  been  supposed  to  be 
Germans  or  Germanized  Gauls,  chiefly  on  the  strength 
of  the  information  given  to  Caesar  by  the  Remi,  that 
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most  of  the  Belgae  were  originally  from  Germany, 
**  plerosque  Belgas  esse  ortos  a  Germania,"  who,  hav- 
ing  crossed  the  Rhine,  had  expelled  the  Gauls,  then 
the  occupiers  of  the  soil.  It  seems  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  Belgic  confederation  may  really  have 
been  a  political  union  of  Gaulish  tribes,  whose  lan- 
guage, manners,  and  customs  had  to  some  extent  be- 
come affected  by  (in  the  time  of  Caesar)  an  ancient 
Germanic  intermixture,  "  Rhenumque  antiquitus  trans- 
ductos,"  so  that,  without  ceasing  to  be  Gauls,  they 
differed  to  a  sufficiently  appreciable  extent  from  the 
tribes  south  of  the  Seine  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
confederation,  and  had  not  been  subjected  to  these 
trans-Rhenane  influences  which  had  given  to  the  Belgse 
their  distinctive  character.  In  this  and  all  similar 
speculations,  however,  we  are  met  by  the  objection 
that  the  names  of  places,  of  tribes,  and  of  individuals 
within  the  Belgic  area  are  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  that  belong  to  the  specially  Gallic  portion  of 
Gaul.  The  German  admixture  must,  therefore,  have 
been  but  a  minority  absorbed  in  the  more  numerous 
Gallic  population,  who  still  retained  their  political  and 
social  superiority. 

M.  Thierry,  in  his  *  Histoire  des  Gaules,'  has  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  division  of  Gaul  between  two 
Celtic  races  was  in  accordance  with  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  and  that  a  due  appreciation  of  the  to- 
pographical character  of  the  land  throws  a  clear  light 
on  the  history  of  its  o(*.cupants.  Gaul,  he  says,  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  great  regions,  well  marked 
by  the  direction  of  its  rivers;  the  one  an  elevated 
eastern  region,  comprising  all  the  country  between 
the  crest  of  the  Alps  and  the  last  elevation  of  the 
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Bhimdiu    itzidi  kharru-su,     Khamana,  which  all  who 
itakha-sha  emit.  have  knowledge  of  trees 

like  best,  I  erected  its  por- 
ticoes. 

In  comparing  the  two  passages  we  see  that  the 
Esarhaddon  replaces  gimir  (all),  Heb.  "loa,  by  i^la, 
(all),  Heb.  Sd,  and  the  verb  ashkup  by  emit.  It  also 
omits  the  word  of  double  signification,  tsippaii.  In 
other  respects  they  confirm  each  other. 

Line  59. 

Ashsu  zakap  tsippati  By  my  care  I  caused 
ekil  tamirti  elin  arpita-an ;  the  uprising  of  springs  in 
ana  tari  Ninua-ki  bilku  more  than  40  places  of 
ubuUiku,  ushatkil  panus-  the  plain ;  I  divided  them 
sun.  into  irrigating  canals,  for 

the  people  of  Nineveh,  and 
gave  them,  to  be  their  own 
property. 

Ashsu,  curavi,  I  took  care  for,  took  pains  about, 
managed.  So  in  the  Constantinople  inscription,  line 
66,  ashsu  iarniski,  **  curavi  equos."  This  verb  is  the 
Chaldee  ttXO^n,  ashash  or  hashash,  curare,  curam  gerere. 
Buxt.  p.  846. 

Zakap,  the  uprising,  is  from  the  Heb.  Dpt,  elevare, 
attollere.  It  is  often  used  in  a  very  good  sense ;  for 
instance,  "  to  lift  up  the  afflicted  heart,'*  Psalm  cxlv.  14. 

Tamirti,  meadows,  plains,  or  fields,  from  amir, 
"Vt2iV,  grass,  ex.  gr.  '*  all  flesh  is  grass,"  M'l'^y,  quoted 
by  Buxtorf,  p.  1628. 

As  the  root  y^Q  is  specially  used  of  water,  both  as 
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a  noun  and  a  verb,  I  think  I  recognize  it  in  bilhi  and 
ubullik.  We  find  in  Gesenius  373,  divisit  (ut  canales). 
370,  rivus,  fluvius  parvus,  etiam  fluvius  major.  He 
adds,  ''  propria  cdnalem  esse  volunt,  a  dividendo  dic- 
tum ;  cf.  verbum,  Job  xxxviii.  25.  jilA^D,  rivi 
(Judges  V.  15)," 

Line  60. 

Ana  birati  takmukhi,  To  obtain  water  to  turn 
valtu  padi  ir  Kishri  adi  the  flour  mills,  I  brought 
tamirti  Ninua-ki,  ir-ya,  down  from  the  borders  of 
(....)  birut  in  akzirlati  Kishri  unto  the  fields  of 
ushattaru,  ushatsir  nari  Nineveh,  my  city,  pure 
karru.  streams  conveyed  in  pipes, 

and  I  collected  them  into 

reservoirs. 

Biratiy  plural  fem.  of  Heb.  Tl.  Here  it  means  mill- 
ponds. 

Takmukhi f  of  or  belonging  to  flour.  From  the 
Chaldee  karaahK  nop,  farina  (Buxt.  p.  2053).  The 
word  before  birut  is  eflTaced.  Whatever  it  was,  it  must 
have  meant  **  waters." 

Birut y  plural  fem.  ''  ptire^**  from  Heb.  ISLy  purus. 

Akzirlati.  This  is  a  most  important  passage.  It  is 
repeated  on  one  of  the  bulls  (see  the  British  Museum 
inscriptions,  first  series,  plate  42,  line  42).  But 
though  the  inscription  on  the  bull  is  nearly  the  same, 
yet  it  adds  a  word  of  the  greatest  consequence.  After 
saying,  "  I  brought  water  from  the  distant  city  of 
Kishri  to  the  plains  of  Nineveh  in  akzirlatij"  it  adds, 
**  OF  IRON."  From  this  it  follows  that  the  akzirlati 
were  pipes  or  tubes,  since  nothing  else  constructed  of 
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iron  could  have  been  of  any  service  in  conveying  water 
to  Nineveh. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  gigantic  aqueducts 
of  the  ancients  show  them  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  fact  that  water  will  rise  nearly  to  the  level 
of  its  source  if  conducted  through  a  pipe.  But  here 
we  have  decisive  proof  that  pipes  of  metal  were  known 
to  the  Assyrians  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ. 
Moreover,  pipes  made  of  cast-iron  imply  a  great 
advance  in  the  arts,  and  since  they  extended  many 
miles  they  could  hardly  have  been  made  of  wrought- 
iron. 

Ushattaruy  I  brought  down,  I  conveyed  downwards ; 
sha  conjugation  of  "^ro,  natar,  defluere  (see  Buxt.  p. 
1409),  also  decidere.  The  sha  conjugation  would 
mean  "  descendere  feci." 

Ushatsir^  I  collected  together  (the  waters).  This 
is  the  sha  conjugation  of  etsir^  Heb.  ^sy,  congre- 
gavit. 

Nari  karru,  great  reservoirs  of  water :  iarru  is  the 
Chaldee  N13,  kara^  Heb.  TTO,  cisterna. 

Line  61. 

(Dimidium)  kasbu  hak-  I  brought  down  the 
karu  valtu  kireb  nar  Ku-  perennial  waters  of  the 
tzuru  mami  daruti  ashar-  river  Kutzuru  from  the 
sha  ushirda  kireb  tsippati  distance  of  half  a  ka^bu, 
shatina;  ushabibapatti-sh.     into    those  wells,   and   I 

surrounded  their  margins 

{toith  walls). 

The  kasbu  was  a  measure  of  time,  two  hours.  This 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Hincks,  who  found  a  tablet  in 
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the  British  Museum  saying  that  on  the  day  of  the 
equinox  the  day  and  night  are  equal ;  six  kasbu  of 
day  and  six  kasbu  of  night.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
measure  time  so  accurately,  the  Assyrians  must  have 
employed  clepsydra^  vessels  filled  with  water  and 
emptying  themselves  through  a  small  orifice  in  a 
determined  period'  of  time.  And  Dr.  Hincks  has 
made  a  felicitous  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
word  tasbu,  which  he  derives  from  the  Heb.  kazah^ 
inanis,  1T3.  In  Hebrew  this  root  is  used  for  "  delu- 
sive," ** deceitful ;*'  in  Assyrian  it  means  ** empty:" 
thus  a  region  completely  uninhabited  is  said  to  be 
takkazabit,  **  emptied.'*  Hence  iasbu  would  mean 
one  emptying  of  the  clepsydra. 

The  kasbu  hakkaru^  or  **  kasbu  of  land,"  was  naturally 
the  distance  which  an  ordinary  pedestrian  would  walk 
in  two  hours  at  an  ordinary  pace,  say  six  miles.  So 
the  Germans  measure  distances  along  high-roads  by 
the  stunde^  which  is  one  hour  of  time,  meaning  one 
hour's  walk  to  an  ordinary  pedestrian. 

Hakkaru,  earth.  This  word  I  formerly  transcribed 
as  ebkaru,  but  later  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
first  syllable  should  be  read  hak,  and  finding  that 
M.  Oppert  also  gives  that  as  one  of  its  values,  I 
have  adopted  it.  The  word  seems  related  to  the  Heb. 
13«,  agricola. 

Tsippati  shatina,  those  wells.  The  bull  inscription. 
B.  M.  pi.  42,  1.  43,  substitutes  birati  shatina,  those 
wells,  from  Heb.  6ir,  a  well. 

Ushabibu,  I  surrounded  :  Heb.  niD,  to  surround. 
Gesenius  says  circumdedit,  cinxit. 

Pattish,  for  patti-sha,  their  margins.  From  Heb. 
re,  otherwise  HD,  ora  sive  margo.      In  Proverbs  viii. 
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20,  it  is  the  margin  (of  the  sea),     no  h  HB,  from  one 
brink  to  the  other. 

Line  62. 


Sha  Ninua  ir  belluti-ya 
subat-zu  usrabbi,  ribati-su 
ushan  labiriti,  u  tzukani 
uspardi :  unammir  kima 
tami.    • 


Of  Nineveh,  my  royal 
city,  I  greatly  enlarged  its 
dwellings.  Its  streets,  I 
renovated  the  old  ones, 
and  I  widened  those  which 
were  too  narrow.  I  made 
them  as  splendid  as  the 
sun. 


Tzukani,  narrow.     Heb.  tzui,  jTi2,  angustus  (Ges.). 

Uspardi f  I  widened,  I  opened  out.  Heb.  TIQ,  parad 
aperuit,  solvit,  expandit  (ut  avis  alas  suas).  The  verb 
occurs  on  the  Phillips'  cylinder,  col.  ii.  38,  under  the 
form  usparzikhu :  tsattui  ilim  rabim  usparzikhu^  "the 
just  rights  (or  the  offerings)  of  those  great  gods  I 
augmented  or  extended!*  The  final  khu  or  hu  appears 
to  be  only  a  breathing.  Uspardi,  and  usrabhi  are  in 
the  sha  conjugation. 


Line  63. 

Ana  arkut  tami,  in  sarin         In   future  days,  under 

the  kings  my  sons,  whom 
Ashur  shall  call  to  the 
sovereignty  over  this  land 
and  people;  when  this 
palace  shall  grow  old  and 
decay, 


tari-ya  sha  Ashur  ana 
ribitut  mati  u  nisi  inarabu 
zigir-su ;  enu  haikal  shatu 
ilabbiru  innakhu, 


Enu,  when,  may  be  derived  from  a  word  PT2y,  time, 
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for  which  the  Chaldee  has  n^JT  (Buxt.  1636).  Trans- 
late, therefore,  enu  haikal  shatu  ilabbiru,  ^*  eo  tempore 
quo  hoc  palatium  perierit.*'  Buxtorf  gives  for  example 
Mroy  1,  etc.  etc.  "  tempore  prandii/'  when  it  was 
dinner-time.  I  think  I  see  this  same  ancient  word, 
roy  or  M3y,  "  time,"  in  other  phrases  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  The  usual  name  for  "  a  year  '*  is  mu, 
but  as  that  syllable  has  other  meanings  also,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  anna,  "  time,''  is  added,  and  the  word 
becomes  mu  anna,  "  a  year's  time,"  i.  c.  "  a  year." 
Hence,  perhaps,  was  derived  the  Latin  anntis,  a  year, 
a  word  received,  probably,  from  the  Etruscans,  who 
brought  it  from  the  East. 

Another  use  of  the  word  M2y,  tempus,  is  seen,  as  I 
think,  in  the  syllable  an,  hitherto  unexplained,  by 
which  numerals  are  sometimes  terminated.  Thus, 
when  Sargon  says  that  350  kings  reigned  before  him 
over  the  land  of  Assyria,  the  numeral  employed  is, 
350  an  or  han.  It  appears  to  me  somewhat  similar 
in  its  use  to  the  Latin  plex,  in  duplex,  Greek  SittXovs. 
Pecuniam  quadruplicem  auferam  (Plantus),  "four 
times  as  much."  Plex  is  added  to  Latin  numerals 
even  when  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  ex.  gr.  quadruplices 
Stellas,  "  four  stars." 

Line  64. 

Ankhut-sa  luttish,  mu-  He  who  shall  renew  its 

sbari  sidhir    sumi-ya    li-  solemn    dedication,   shall 

kharu,  (....)  libsu,  vaslu  read    aloud    the    written 

(....)  likki,  ana  ashri-su  record  of  my  name,  shall 

litar,      Ashur      ikribi-su  make  a  stone  altar  and 

ishimmi.  sacrifice    a   male   victim. 
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and  shall  then  replace  it 
in  its  place,  Ashur  will 
hear  and  accept  his 
prayers. 

AnJthut  or  anakkut  is  the  Chaldee  and  Heb.  word 
rQ!T\y  ''a  dedication."  It  is  the  term  employed  in 
Daniel,  chap,  iii,  2,  where  it  is  said  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar sent  for  all  the  princes,  rulers,  etc.  to  come 
to  the  dedication  (ankhut)  of  the  golden  image  which 
he  had  set  up.  Also  in  1  Kings  viii.  63,  where  it  is 
said  that  Solomon  and  the  children  of  Israel  dedicated 
the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  verb  ^T\  is  initiamt  as 
well  as  consecravitf  etc. 

A  ruined  palace  when  about  to  be  built  again  re- 
quired a  new  initiation  and  a  new  sacrifice  of  conse- 
cration. 

Luttishy  he  (who)  may  or  shall  rmew :  optative  or 
potential  of  a  verb  of  which  we  find  some  other 
tenses,  uttish  "  I  renewed,"  and  muttish  "  the  restorer, 
repairer,  or  renovator."  I  consider  that  this  Assyrian 
verb  represents  the  Heb.  tt^lpf,  renovare.  If  this  was 
pronounced  hedish  or  hetish,  it  would  become  uttigh 
in  the  first  person  of  the  preterite,  according  to  the 
Assyrian  mode  of  forming  that  part  of  the  verb,  by 
prefixing  the  vowel  u,  as  in  ushan  and  unammir  (see 
line  62). 

Zikki,  he  (who)  may  or  shall  sacrifice :  optative  of 
the  verb  of  which  aiii,  "  I  sacrificed,"  is  the  first 
person  preterite.  This  verb  is  the  Heb.  nakah^  rD3, 
percussit :  the  n  falls  ofi*  in  most  of  its  tenses,  as  m 
ikku,  "  they  were  smitten,"  etc.  (see  Gesenius,  p.  667.) 

Zitar,  he  (who)  may  or  shall  restore :  optative  of  the 
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verb  of  which  utaVy  "I  restored,*'  is  the  preterite. 
Chaldee  'ITI,  reddere,  restituere  (Buxt.). 

Having  thus  given  a  version  of  this  important  in- 
scription, I  come  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the  first  . 
line,  which  is  unconnected  with  the  rest 

Line  1. 

LXIII  mukal  mishari,  Sixty-three  inscribed 
arkhi  sibuti,  limmu  Nebo-  lines :  {written)  in  the 
liha  shavat  ir  (. . . .).  seventh  month  of  the  year 

of  which  Neboliha  was  the 
eponymus^ifiYiO  was  Suffete 
(or  prefect)  of  the  city 
{Arbela  ?). 

This  inscription  actually  has  63  lines,  as  the  Assyrian 
scribe  has  stated.  It  was  a  frequent  custom  to  number 
the  lines  on  a  tablet.  Thus  for  instance,  the  tablet 
195  6  says,  "  I  W5  41  mikal  mishari:'^  sixty  and  forty- 
one  inscribed  lines.  Tablet  227  (otherwise  K  268) 
gays:  "(lines)  XX  mukalim^*'  i.  e.  twenty  inscribed 
lines.  The  first  word  is,  however,  effaced.  On  count- 
ing I  find  that  18  lines  are  left,  and  part  of  the  19th, 
the  rest  being  broken  off.  Tablet  1 70  (otherwise  137 
a),  which  contains  a  list  of  the  sacred  numbers  of  the 
gods,  is  headed  Mukal.  Other  examples  might  easily 
be  adduced. 

Muial,  sculptured:  from  Heb.  kalah,  y*?p,  insculpsit 
or  sculpsit  (Ges.  893),  whence  we  find  in  1  Kings  vi. 
18,  and  in  three  other  passages,  the  derived  word 
mukalut,  rwhpo,  sculptura. 

Mishari  is  a  common  word,  meaning  "lines  of 
writing." 
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NebO'liha :  this  name  means  "  Nebo  is  victorious." 
Hincks  reads  it  Nabuliah  (Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  for  1856,  p.  36).  According  to  a 
statement  in  the  '  Athensum  *  (p.  725)  the  name  of 
Nabuliah  has  been  found  on  a  tablet^  as  eponym  in 
Sennacherib's  third  year.  This  is  a  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  the  truth .  of  the  annals  inscribed  on 
Bellino's  cylinder. 

Shavat^  a  word  composed  of  the  signs  sha  and  mat 
or  vaty  appears  to  be  the  Heb.  KiDtZ^,  shafat^  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  city  or  region,  a  term  which  became 
known  to  the  Romans,  who  altered  the  word  into  sufes. 
Gen.  sufetis.  There  was  also  a  nominative  sufetus : 
" referentibiis  sufetis."  The  D'^DW,  sufetim,  "judges/* 
were  once  the  chief  rulers  in  Israel. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

Line  36.  Dur  frequently  means  a  habitation  or 
resting-place,  from  Chald.  'y\i,  habitare,  commorari. 
But  that  does  not  alter  the  meaning  of  the  passage : 
"  its  timin,  which  was  intended  to  remain  for  ever.'* 

**  Those  of  old  time  "  is  quite  a  Scripture  phrase, 
for  we  know  that  landmarks  placed  by  "  those  of  old  " 
were  to  be  held  sacred  by  the  Israelites. 

Isshidu.  I  suspect  that  this  verb  means  "  they 
stamped."  The  phrase  will  then  mean  "  they  stamped 
the  clay  with  the  figure  of  a  dove."  This  meaning  is, 
at  present,  conjectural,  but  reposes  on  the  following 
grounds :  many  clay  tablets  are  found  containing  con- 
tracts between  private  individuals,  to  which  they  have 
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affixed  the  impression  of  their  seals  on  the  soft  clay. 
Over  each  of  these  is  written,  '•  seal  of  the  man  A/* 
"seal  of  the  man  B,"  etc.      The  word  for  seal  is 

>~  I J  I     and  the  most  usual  sound  of  this  sign  is 

shid.  It  is  always  preceded  by  the  sign  for  ••  stone," 
by  which  we  perceive  the  impression  from  a  stone  seal 
is  meant.  From  this  substantive  it  would  be  natural 
to  make  a  verb  isshidu,  **  they  sealed."  But  for  the 
present  this  is  only  a  conjecture. 

Itti  sidhir,  etc.  etc.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be 
the  preposition  itti  (with)  and  not  the  substantive  itti 
(signum).  The  phrase  will  then  mean,  "  they  stamped 
the  clay  toith  the  mark  of  a  dove,"  etc.  etc. 

Line  41.  Several  words  in  this  line  are  of  doubtful 
meaning.  In  the  first  place  karash-su  may  mean  alveus 
8UU8,  i.e.  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  its  channel.  Heb. 
ttna  (Gesen.  505).  If  so,  sutishur  kutar  may  mean 
the  preservation  of  the  rain-water ;  since  one  of  the 
meanings  of  kutar  is  "  rain." 

Then,  takkiribati  karie,  ''the  introduction  of  rivulets," 
would  mean  their  being  turned  into  the  channel  of  the 
river  to  augment  its  waters. 

In  the  same  line  val  ustabil  may  mean,  **  they  never 
thoroughly  cleansed  (or  flooded)  its  channel."  From 
the  verb  7^,  copiose  fluxit,  Gesenius  derives  but, 
pluvia,  and  mabulj  T^SD,  Noah's  deluge,  which  suflS- 
ciently  shows  that  the  conjugation  ustabil  may  have 
the  force  of  **  a  thorough  scouring  by  means  of  floods 
of  water."  In  a  similar  passage  of  the  E.  I.  H.  in- 
scription we  find  palga-su  la  etsikir^  "  its  channel  was 
not  cleansed  or  purified,"  from  Heb.  •ITO,  to  make 
bright  or  pure. 
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Line  48.  Another  explanation  of  uribhu  timm-sha 
is,  "  its  platform  was  ravaged."  In  Sargon's  cylinder, 
line  19,  he  is  called  murtb,  the  ravager,  of  the  land  of 
Beth  Kumria,  from  the  root  anPF,  to  destroy  or  ravage. 

I  will  now  add  a  connected  translation  of  the  whole 
inscription. 

Sennacherib  the  great  king,  the  powerful  king,  the 
king  of  Assyria,  the  king  irresistible,  the  heaven-ap- 
pointed monarch,  the  servant  of  the  great  gods.  The 
observer  of  the  Law,  the  lover  of  justice,  the  noble 
warrior,  the  valiant  hero,  the  first  of  all  kings,  the 
great  punisHer  of  the  unbelievers,  the  breaker  in  pieces 
of  their  wicked  conspiracies. 

Ashur  the  great  Lord  has  given  to  me  enduring 
power.  Over  all  heretical  nations  he  has  raised  trium- 
phantly my  arms. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  reign  I  destroyed  the  armies 
of  Marduk-Baladan,  king  of  Babylonia,  and  his  allies 
the  Susians,  in  the  plains  near  the  city  of  Kush.  In 
the  midst  of  that  battle  he  quitted  his  army,  fled  alone 
on  horseback,  and  escaped  to  the  city  Gutzumman; 
and  hiding  among  the  reeds  and  rushes  of  the  river, 
he  saved  his  life  alone. 

The  chariots,  waggons,  horses,  mares,  mules,  and 
camels,  which  in  the  confusion  of  the  battle  they  had 
abandoned,  were  captured  by  my  hands.  Then  I 
plundered  completely  his  palace  in  the  city  of  Babylon; 
I  broke  open  his  royal  treasury;  gold  and  silver;  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver;  precious  stones ;  goods  and  valuables 
and  much  royal  treasure :  his  wife,  and  the  male  and 
female  inhabitants  of  his  palace ;  the  noblemen  and 
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the  royal  treasurers  who  stood  first  among  all  his  men 
of  trust  and  were  clothed  with  the  chief  authority  in 
the  palace,  I  carried  off  and  I  counted  them  as  a  spoil. 

Then  I  marched  after  him  to  the  city  Gutzumman, 
and  I  sent  off  my  soldiers  to  search  through  the 
marshes  and  reeds.  Five  days  they  moved  about 
rapidly,  but  his  hiding  place  was  not  discovered. 

In  the  name  of  Ashur  my  lord,  89  large  cities  and 
royal  dwellings  in  the  land  of  Chaldsea,  and  820  small 
towns  in  their  neighbourhood,  I  assaulted,  captured, 
and  carried  off  their  spoils. 

The  skilled  workmen,  both  Aramaeans  and  Chal- 
daeans,  who  were  in  the  cities  of  Bel,  Kush,  Kharrishun, 
and  Tiggaba,  and  also  the  common  people  of  the  land 
who  had  been  in  rebellion,  I  carried  away  and  I  distri- 
buted them  as  a  spoil. 

Belibus,  the  son  of  the  high  priest  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Seven  Planets  in  the  holy  city,  who  had  been 
educated  as  a  young  nobleman  in  my  palace,  1  placed 
over  them  as  king  of  Lesban  and  Akkadi. 

During  my  return,  the  tribes  of  the  Tuhamuna, 
Rihiku,  Yadakku,  Hubudu,  Kipri,  Maliku,  Gurumu, 
Hubuli,  Damunu,  Gambulu,  Khindaru,  Ruhuha,  Bu- 
kudu,  Khamranu,  Hagaranu,  Nabatu,  and  lihutahu 
(Aramaeans  all  of  them  and  rebels),  I  completely  con- 
quered. 208,000  inhabitants,  male  and  female  ;  7200 
horses  and  mares;  1173  mules;  5230  camels;  80,100 
oxen ;  800,600  sheep ;  a  vast  spoil,  I  carried  off  to 
Assyria. 

In  my  first  year  I  received  the  great  tribute  of 
Nebo-bel-mu,  chief  of  Ararat ;  gold,  silver,  meskuian 
wood  of  great  size,  mules,  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  Khismi,  enemies  and 
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heretics,  who  from  old  times  had  never  bowed  down 
to  my  yoke,  I  destroyed  with  my  arms.  Not  one  soul 
escaped. 

That  city  I  built  again.  One  bull,  ten  sheep,  ten 
fallings,  twenty  animals  called  "  strongheads,''  I  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  Assyria,  my  lords. 

In  my  second  year,  Ashur  the  lord  giving  me  con- 
fidence, I  marched  against  the  land  of  the  Bisi  and 
the  Yatsubi-gallaya,  enemies  and  heretics  who  from 
old  times  had  never  submitted  to  the  kings  my  fathers. 
Through  the  thick  forests  and  in  the  hilly  districts  I 
rode  on  horseback,  for  I  had  left  my  two-horse  cha- 
riot in  the  plains  below.  But  in  dangerous  places  I 
alighted  on  my  feet  and  clambered  like  a  mountain 
goat. 

The  city  of  Beth-Kilamzakh,  their  great  city,  I 
attacked  and  took.  The  inhabitants  small  and  great, 
horses,  mares,  mules,  oxen,  and  sheep,  I  carried  off 
from  it  and  distributed  them  as  a  spoil.  Their  smaller 
towns  without  number  I  overthrew  and  reduced  them 
to  ruins.  A  vast  building  which  was  their  Hall  of 
Assembly  I  burnt  with  fire. 

Once  more  that  city  of  Beth-Kilamzakh  I  erected 
into  a  strong  fortress.  Higher  than  in  former  times 
I  rebuilt  it  on  a  hill.  People  drawn  from  lands  sub- 
dued by  my  arms  I  placed  to  dwell  within  it. 

The  people  of  Bisi  and  Yatsubi-gallaya  who  had 
fled  away  from  my  arms  I  brought  ^own  from  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  cities  of  Kar-Thisbe  and  Beth- 
Kubitti  I  caused  them  to  dwell.  In  the  hands  of 
my  oflScers,  men  of  distinction  of  Arrapakha  city,  I 
distributed  them.  A  stone  tablet  I  made,  I  wrote 
on  it  the  victories  which  I  had  gained  over  them,  and 
within  the  city  I  set  it  up. 
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Then  I  turned  round  the  front  of  my  chariot,  and 
I  marched  straight  before  me  to  the  land  of  lUipi. 
Ispabara  their  king  abandoned  his  strong  cities  and 
his  treasuries  and  fled  to  a  distance.  All  his  broad 
country  I  swept  like  a  mighty  whirlwind.  The  city 
Marupishti  and  the  city  Akkuddu,  his  royal  residences^ 
and  34  great  cities,  with,  numberless  smaller  towns  in 
their  neighbourhood,  I  destroyed  and  I  burnt  them 
with  fire.  I  cut  down  their  finest  trees,  and  over 
their  cornfields  I  spread  blackness.  In  every  direc- 
tion I  left  the  land  of  Illipi  a  desert. 

The  inhabitants  small  and  great,  male  and  female, 
horses,  mares,  mules,  oxen,  and  sheep,  beyond  number, 
I  carried  off  and  divided  them  as  a  spoil.  The  strong 
cities  of  Sisirti  and  Kukunli,  and  the  smaller  towns  in 
their  neighbourhood,  together  with  the  whole  province 
of  Beth-Barrua,  I  cut  off  from  his  land  and  added 
them  to  the  empire  of  Assyria.  T  raised  the  city  of 
Ilinzash  to  be  the  royal  city  and  metropolis  of  that 
province.  I  abolished  its  former  name  and  I  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  City  of  Sennacherib. 

During  my  return  I  received  a  great  tribute  from 
the  distant  Medians,  who  in  the  days  of  the  kings  my 
fathers  no  one  had  ever  heard  even  the  name  of  their 
country :  and  1  made  them  bow  down  to  the  yoke  of 
my  majesty. 

In  those  days  Nineveh  the  exalted  city,  the  city 
beloved  by  Ishtar,  which  cherishes  every  kind  of 
worship  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  within  it,— in  its 
timin  (or  sacred  platform)  meant  to  last  for  ever  and 
ever,  those  of  old  time  deposited  a  clay  tablet  im- 
pressed with  the  figure  of  a  dove ;  and  along  with  it 
they  placed  its  fellow-tablets. 
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A  splendid  place,  a  rich  building  for  her  sanctuary, 
and  a  treasure  house  for  all  the  jewels,  the  regalia  of 
Ishtar,  they  erected  within  it. 

Of  all  the  kings  of  former  days,  my  fathers  who 
went  before  me,  who  reigned  before  me  over  Assyria 
and  governed  the  city  of  Bel  (i.  e.  Nineveh),  and  with 
no  sparing  measure  increased  the  size  of  their  build- 
ings, and  there  treasured  up  all  their  revenues  which 
they  received  from  the  four  countries ;  no  one  among 
them  all  repaired  the  great  central  edifice  which  was 
the  royal  dwelling  of  their  greatness,  nor  ever 
brightened  up  the  interior,  nor  yet  the  exterior,  of  the 
dingy  building  which  formed  its  keep. 

As  regards  the  supply  of  water,  they  neither  kept 
the  fountains  sweet,  nor  cleansed  the  river-channel,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  rain-water,  collect  the  streams  and 
rivulets,  and^search  for  new  springs  and  cause  them  to 
rise. 

Then  I,  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  by  command 
of  the  gods,  took  delight  to  complete  this  work. 
Multitudes  I  collected  together  of  the  workmen  of  the 
lands  of  Chaldsea,  Aram,  Manna  Kue,  and  Cilicia, 
who  had  not  bowed  down  to  my  yoke:  I  brought 
them  away  as  captives,  and  I  bound  them  together  in 
gangs  to  make  bricks.  In  baskets  made  of  reeds  which 
I  cut  in  the  land  of  Chaldaea,  I  made  the  foreign 
workmen  bring  their  appointed  tasks  of  clay  in  order 
to  complete  this  work. 

There  was  an  ancient  palace,  of  360  measures  long, 
adjoining  the  gardens  of  the  Great  Tower ;  80  measures 
wide,  adjoining  the  watch-tower  of  the  Temple  of 
Ishtar;  134  measures  wide,  adjoining  the  watch-tower 
of  the  house  of  worship ;  and  95  measures  wide  (on 
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the  remaining  side),  which  the  kings  my  fathers  who 
went  before  me  built  for  their  royal  residence  but 
never  beautified  its  front  (or  fay  ad  e). 

The  (so  named)  Canal  of  Fertility,  lined  (or  banked 
up)  with  brickwork,  which  once  traversed  the  central 
part  of  the  city  in  four  delightful  streams,  had  fallen 
into  ruin. 

Their  beautiful  ki  trees  had  been  cut  down  for  fire- 
wood, all  the  finest  of  them.  And  from  extreme  old 
age  the  front  of  the  palace  was  split  and  rent.  Its 
base  was  traversed  by  cracks  and  its  foundations  by 
wide  fissures,  while  its  timin  (or  sacred  platform)  was 
all  in  confusion. 

That  shabby  palace  I  pulled  down  the  whole  of  it. 

Of  the  Canal  of  Fertility,  during  16  years  its  water 
had  been  dried  up  by  the  sun.  I  collected  together  its 
springs  (or  sources).  Among  the  rocks  I  found  a 
copious  source,  which,  running  down  the  hills  over 
rocks  of  mighty  size,  unites  itself  with  the  waters  of 
the  river  Sima.  With  these  waters,  which  I  conducted 
to  Nineveh,  I  filled  the  canal  again  to  overflowing. 

I  made  a  mound  of  earth  1 700  measures  long ;  162 
measures  wide,  on  the  upper  side  towards  the  north ; 
21 7  measures  wide,  in  the  centre ;  386  measures  wide, 
on  the  lower  side  towards  the  south,  fronting  the  river 
Tigris.  I  completed  the  mound,  and  I  measured  the 
measure. 

I  deposited  once  more  its  sacred  timin,  which  was 
still  well  remembered,  owing  to  the  popular  veneration 
for  it  from  the  most  ancient  times.  Then  with  large 
stones  I  closed  it  all  round,  and  I  made  its  deposit 
secure. 

The  written  records  of  my  name,  160  fathoms  of 
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scriptioDs,  spread,  as  we  have  seen,  over  the  whoi« 
noD-Belgic  area,  extend  the  limits  of  this  dialect  to  the 
whole  of  Celtic  Gaul.  As  to  the  language  or  dialect 
spoken  by  the  Belgae,  we  have  no  more  infortnation 
than  before  the  testimony  of  the  inscriptions  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  question.  Zeuss,  the  great- 
est authority  upon  this  subject,  who,  in  his  '  Gram- 
matica  Celtica,'  took  no  notice  of  the  inscriptions, 
treated  the  language  of  all  Gaul  as  homogeneous, 
without  distinction  of  Belgic  or  Celto-Gallic,  and  in- 
cluded the  Gaulish  as  a  branch  of  the  '*  Lingua  Bri- 
tannica,"  that  is,  of  the  Celtic  tongue  to  which  the 
Cymric  dialects,  the  Armoric,  the  Welsh,  and  the 
Cornish,  belong. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  the  great  Celtic  philo- 
^oger  in  support  of  the  Cymric  relations  of  the  Gaulish 
language  are  certainly  not  convincing,  nor  have  his 
conclusions  on  this  point  met  with  universal  accept- 
ance; but  they  suffice  to  show  that,  apart  from  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  inscriptions,  the  remains  of 
the  Gaulish  language  derived  from  names  of  places, 
tribes,  and  persons,  and  the  few  words  preserved  by 
the  classical  writers,  do  not  point  to  Gadhelic  affini- 
ties. The  opinion  of  Professor  Leo,  founded  on  a  con- 
sideration of  the  Malberg  glosses,  that  the  language  of 
the  Belgic  Gauls  was  Gadhelic,  that  of  the  Celtic 
Gauls  Cymric,  is  now  generally  admitted  to  have  been 
founded  on  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the 
documents  on  which  that  opinion  was  based.  There 
yet  remains  the  hypothesis  which  has  been  insisted  on 
by  M.  Roget  de  Belloguet,  that  the  Gaulish  language, 
without  distinction  of  locality,  was  a  Celtic  dialect, 
homogeneous  in   itself,  differing  alike  from  the  Ga- 
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dhelic  and  the  Cymric.  To  this  conclusion  perhaps 
the  evidence  in  our  possession  points,  but  not  deci- 
sively. The  names  of  places  and  persons  throughout 
all  Gaul  appear  to  belong  to  a  common  Celtic  dialect, 
but  the  absence  of  inscriptions  from  the  Belgic  part  of 
Gaul  leaves  the  question  open  to  be  influenced  by 
future  discoveries.  At  present,  the  only  inscription 
which  has  been  discovered  in  the  Belgic  Gaul  of 
Csesar  is  too  fragmentary  to  admit  of  any  inference 
being  drawn  from  it. 

No.  15. 

Found  at  Scarpone,  on  an  island  in  the  Moselle, 
in  the  department  of  La  Meurthe,  Arrond.  of  Nancy. 
It  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Mediomatrici,  or  the 
Leuci,  in  Gallia  Belgica  (of  Caesar). 

NAMANDEI 
DENTEEL    A 
RMIA    MOAI 
I 
PPPII8    80 

I  conclude  this  very  imperfect  account  of  the  Gaul- 
ish inscriptions  with  the  following  quotation  from 
M.  Roget  de  Belloguet  :** — 

"It  appears  to  me  very  singular  that  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Gaulish  words  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
classical  writers  find  in  the  modem  Celtic  either  their 
counterparts  or  near  analogies,  while  w^e  are  scarcely 
able  to  explain  with  any  certainty  a  single  one  of  the 

**  'Ethnog^nie  QauloUe:'  Partie  Linguistiqae,  p.  296. 
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lapidary  iascriptions.  Part  of  the  words  of  these  in- 
scriptions seem,  indeed,  altogether  foreign  to  the  ex- 
isting Celtic  idioms." 


ERRATA. 

Owiog  to  Mr.  Nashua  absence  from  Eugland  at  the  time  his  paper 
passed  through  the  press,  many  errata  have  occurred,  which  the 
reader  is  requested  to  correct  by  the  following  list : — 


Page  327,  li 
Page  329,  li 
Page  332,  li 


Page  332,  line  19,  for  locianus  read  Iccianus. 


Page  332,  li 
Page  334,  li 
Page  339,  li 
Page  344,  ]i 
Page  345,  li 


Page  348,  1 
Page  351,  li 


ne  28,  for  Schleichen  read  Schleicher. 

ine  3  from  bottom, /or  Andecari  read  Andecavi. 

Ine  14,  for  Iccarus  read  Iccavos. 


ne  SO,  for  Briginu  read  Briginn. 

ne  12,  for  Boromis  read  Borvonis. 

ne  14, /or  Yemematum  read  Vememetum. 

ne  20,  for  Cuno-roeglua  read  Cuno-maglus. 

ne  2  from  bottom, /or  ridges  read  rings. 


Page  347,  line  19,/or  Gnabum,  read  Genabum. 


ne  21,  read  to  connect  with  the  Senani,  the  Sense, 
ne  14, /or  Becken  read  Becker. 
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Contaimng  Annals  of  7Wo  Years  of  the  Reign  a/  Sennacherib. 

BY  H.  F.  TALBOT,  V.P.R.S.L. 
(Read  March  2l8t,  1866.) 

Thb  inscription  on  the  cylinder  of  Bellino  is  one  of 
the  most  important  which  remains  to  us.  The  text  is 
in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation,  and  has  been 
most  faithfully  copied  by  Bellino. 

I  gave  a  translation  of  it  in  1860,  in  the  eighteenth 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
p.  76.  But  since  that  time  the  progress  of  cuneiform 
decipherment  has  elucidated  the  meaning  of  many 
passages  which  I  was  formerly  obliged  to  leave  un« 
explained.  I  am,  therefore,  now  enabled  to  offer  a 
more  perfect  translation;  in  which  most  of  the  dubious 
passages  have,  I  hope,  been  cleared  up. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  questions  which  arise 
from  the  study  of  this  inscription  of  Bellino,  not  the 
least  curious  is  a  faint  allusion  (if  I  am  not  entirely 
mistaken)  to  the  ancient  legend  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe. 

That  this  was  a  genuine  Babylonian  tale  there  can 
be  little  doubt ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  an  Assyrian 
one,  for  it  introduces  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  and  he  was 
the  founder  of  Nineveh.    His  wife,  Semiramis,  founded 

VOL.  VIII.  2  c 
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Babylon,  and  after  her  death  she  was  changed  into  a 

dove,  and  worshipped  in  the  E^st  with  divine  honours: 

"  Alba  PalestiDo  sacra  colamba  Syro." 

But  their  history  is  purely  mythical.  In  fact,  Ninus 
and  Semiramis  were  two  great  divinities  of  the  Eastern 
Pantheon. 

The  name  of  Thisbe  also  appears  to  have  signified  a 
dove.     Homer  says  (B.  502), — 

— "and  Thisbe  abounding  in  doves. '*^  And  Ovid 
(Met.  xi.  300)  gives  to  all  doves  the  epithet  of  "This- 
bseae  columbse." 

Now,  I  find  in  the  present  inscription,  if  I  interpret 
it  correctly,  that  the  clay  cylinder  deposited  in  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  palace  of  Nineveh,  by  its  first 
founders,  which  was  exhumed  by  Sennacherib  and 
found  uninjured,  was  impressed  with  the  figure  of  a 
dove  {burum)^  and  I  fancy  that  I  see  in  this  word  some 
trace  of  the  name  of  Ilvpafios.  The  blood  of  the 
lovers,  as  Ovid  sings,  turned  the  white  fruit  of  the 
mulberry-tree  into  its  present  dark-purple  colour. 
Perhaps,  however,  in  some  other  version  of  the  ancient 
tale,  the  two  dying  lovers  were  turned  at  once  into 
doves,  as  Philomela  was  changed  into  a  nightingale, 
Procne  into  a  swallow,  and  Tereus  and  Itylus  into  other 
l)irds.  In  that  case,  the  names  of  thisbe  and  burum 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  legendary  tale. 

1  This  city  Thisbe  was  in  Bceotia,  but  the  leg^d  of  Cadmns  shows 
that  Boeotia  was  colonized  by  emigrants  from  Phoenicia  and  the  farther 
EsBt  There  was  likewise  a  city  Thisbe  in  Asia  (see  Book  of  Tobit, 
chapter  i.),  and  Bellino's  inscription  mentions  the  city  of  Kar-Thisbe, 
or  Castle  of  Thisbe. 
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THE  INSCRIPTION,  WITH  ITS  TRANSLATION. 

The  first  line  being  altogether  unconnected  with  the 
rest,  I  will  reserve  the  consideration  of  it  to  the  end. 
The  inscription  proper  commences  with  line  2. 

Line  2. 

Senakhirba  sar  rabu,  Sennacherib  the  great 
sar  dannu,  sar  Ashur-ki,  king,  the  powerful  king, 
sar  la  shanan,  ribitu  the  king  of  Assyria,  the 
mutninnu,  pata  ili  rabi.         king      irresistible,        the 

heaven-appointed  mon- 
arch, the  servant  of  the 
great  gods. 

Observations. 

Mutninnu.  This  reading  was  communicated  to  me 
by  Mr.  Norris.  In  the  great  E.  I.  H.  inscription, 
Nebuchadnezzar  calls  himself /m^  mutninnu  (Col.  I. 
1.  18),  where  imga  is  an  old  Proto-Chaldaean  term  for 
*  high  priest.'  The  meaning  of  the  term  mutninnu  is 
uncertain.  Perhaps  it  is  a  Hithpael  form  from  py, 
augurari^  and  may  mean  that  Sennacherib's  title  to 
the  throne  was  confirmed  by  heavenly  auguries  at  his 
accession. 

So  also  when  his  son  Esarhaddon  succeeded  him, 
good  omens  were  seen  in  the  heavens.  (See  my  trans- 
lation of  Lord  Aberdeen's  stone  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum: Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature, 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  126.) 

2  c  2 
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Line  3. 

Natsir      ikti,      rahim        The  observer  of  treaties: 
mishari,  epish  utzati  alik     the  lover  of  justice: 
ganaki,  tsakiru  damgati,  ♦       ♦       #       ♦ 

Natsir  ikti,  faithful  observer  of  treaties ;  from  Heb. 
"1S3,  custodire.  Gesenius  says  (p.  684)  that  this  verb 
is  specially  used  concerning  treaties :  ^23,  observavit, 
firmiter  tenuit /a?</u5.    Deut.  xxxiii.  9.    Psalm  xxv.  10. 

Ikti  I  would  render  "bonds'*  or  "treaties/'  and 
derive  it  from  the  root  lp3^,  eked,  which  means  '*  to 
bind  firmly/'  This  word  is  used  in  Genesis  xxii.  9 : 
"  And  he  bound  Isaac  his  son." 

Another  explanation  of  natsir  ikti  is  "  Observer  of 
the  Law/'  especially  the  religious  law,  or  the  statutes 
and  ordinances  of  religion ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  mean- 
ings of  npn,  or  ikti,  in  Hebrew.  For  instance,  in 
Exodus  xxvii.  21,  oSiy  fpn,  lex  eetema,  i.e.  lex  Dei 
(Gesen.). 

Rahim,  lover ;  from  Heb.  om,  rahem,  amavit. 

Mishari,  justice ;  from  Hebrew  "ill^,  rectus,  probus, 
Justus. 

The  rest  of  this  line  is  of  uncertain  meaning. 

Line  4. 

itlu  buli,  zikaru  gardu,  the  noble  warrior,  the 
asharaddan  malki,  rabbu  valiant  hero,  the  first  of 
lahitlamagiri,mushipriku  all  kings,  the  great 
zamani.  punisher    of    the    unbe- 

lievers, the  breaker  in 
pieces  of  their  wicked 
conspiracies. 
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Zahit^  punisher.  The  participle  mulait^  chastiser, 
also  occurs.  The  root  may  be  VSrh^  a  Chaldaized  form 
of  the  Hebrew  y^rh,  afflixit. 

Mushipriku.  The^Aa  conjugation  of  the  Hebrew 
parakf  ^^D,  to  break. 

Zamaniy  for  the  Hebrew  zamami.  Gesenius  says  the 
verb  oat  means  insidiatus  est,  mala  molitus  est;  it 
seems  to  be  a  reduplicate  form  of  the  root  not,  con- 
silium  scelestum  (Ges.  303). 

Line  5. 

Ashur  bilu  rabu  sarut  Ashur  the  great   Lord 

la      shanan      ushatlima    has  given  to  me  enduring 
annima.     Eli   gimir   ami    power.     Over  all  heretical 
parakki  usarba  kuti-ya.         nations  he  raised   trium- 
phantly my  arms. 

La  shanan^  unchangeable ;  from  Heb.  nStZ^y  shana^  to 
change;  in  Chald.  M2U^. 

Ami;  Heb.  UV,  populus. 

Parakki;  from  Heh.parak^'jUQ,  separavit,  violenter 
fregit,  rupit.  This  verb  implies  in  Assyrian,  schism 
or  heresy,  as  is  manifest  from  the  derived  substan- 
tive parikti :  see  the  Esarhaddon  inscription,  where  a 
wicked  king  near  Babylon  is  described  who  seduced 
the  common  people  and  plunged  them  into  heresy,  as 
parikti  ithalu.  And  when  Nebuchadnezzar  boastingly 
calls  himself  nadu  la  mupparku,  perhaps  he  means  a 
king  never  tainted  with  heresy. 

Bilu,  lord.  It  would  appear  from  this  passage  that 
the  cuneiform  sign  \^  which  has  so  many  values, 
has  also  that  of  bil.     To  avoid  this  complication,  we 
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may  perhaps  transcribe  it  shadu,  which  means  dominus 
in  Hebrew,  whence  Shaddai^  *nQ^,  is  a  name  of  Je- 
hovah : — Dominus  altissimus ;  Omnipotens. 

Line  6. 

In  resh  sarti-ya,  sha  In  the  beginning  of  my 
Marduk-baUadanna  sar  reign  I  destroyed  the 
Karduniash  adi  ummanati  armies  of  Marduk-baladan, 
Nuva-ki  in  tamirti  Kush-  king  of  Babylonia,  and  his 
ki  ashtakan  sisi-su.  allies  the  Susians,  in  the 

plains   near    the   city    of 

Kush. 

Tamirti,  the  fields ;  from  amir,  "VGSf,  grass.  See 
line  59. 

Ashtakan,  I  cut  in  pieces ;  sisusu,  their  troops. 
That  this  is  the  meaning  appears  from  the  passage 
where  Sargon  calls  himself  shakin  sisi  Kumha-nikash, 
the  sword,  i.e.  the  slayer,  of  the  troops  of  Kumba 
nikash,  king  of  the  Susians.  But  here  an  important 
remark  has  to  be  made.  There  are  two  verbs  shakan, 
ptt^,  distinguished,  according  to  Schindler  (p.  1858), 
by  the  dots  on  the  letter  tt^. 

The  verb  puncio  sinistra  means  to  cut  with  a  sword ; 
that  puncto  dextro  means  habitavit,  and  habitare  fecit, 
i.e.  coUocavit.  Both  are  common  in  Assyrian  and  are 
written  the  same,  viz.  ashkun,  in  the  first  person.  And 
both,  in  the  T  conjugation,  become  ashtakan.  This 
naturally  causes  confusion.  The  substantive  p3W, 
shakin,  a  sword,  and  the  Chaldee  form  of  it,  p3D»  is 
given  by  Schindler,  ibid.     See  also  Buxtorf,  p.  1477. 
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Line  7. 

In  kabal  takhari  suatu  In  the  midst  of  that 
etzib  kililat-zu,  edish  battle  he  quitted  his  armyi 
ipparsidu,  ana  ir  Gutzum-  fled  alone  on  horseback, 
mani  innabit,  kireb  agam-  and  escaped  to  the  city 
mi  u  apparati  erumma  Gutzumman,  and  (hiding) 
napishtu  ekhir.  among    the     reeds     and 

rushes   of  the   river,   he 
saved  his  life  alone. 

So  Marius  saved  his  life  in  the  marshes  of  Mintumse, 
plunged  up  to  his  neck  and  hidden  in  the  reeds.  How 
events  repeat  themselves  1 

Agammi  is  the  plural  of  the  Heb.  agam^  D3M,  a 
reed.  The  sign  for  *'  water  "  is  prefixed  to  it.  DilM 
also  signifies  a  marsh.  Gesenius  has  palus,  stagnum, 
arundinetum.     Its  plural  is  "^DIIM. 

Apparati  is  the  Chald.  aparat,  a  rush,  n*1SM.  See 
Buxtorf,  p.  197,  who  quotes  from  Exodus  ii.  3,  the 
account  of  Moses  hidden  among  the  rushes:  ''And 
she  placed  him  niDM  a  (among  the  rushes),  on  the 
surface  of  the  river.'* 

Erumma  may  be  nude  in  Latin.  *'  He  saved  bare 
life.''  In  German,  "  er  hat  bloss  das  Leben  errettef 
From  erum,  QTi^,  nudus  (Ges.  797). 

But  the  Hebrew  root  "liy  has,  besides  the  meaning 
of  nakedness,  also  the  meaning  of  darkness ;  perhaps 
that  is  the  meaning  intended  here,  viz.  that  Marduk- 
Baladan  hid  himself  in  a  dark  or  very  concealed 
place. 

Line  8. 
Rakabi,  sumbi,  kurra,         The  chariots,  waggons, 
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8U8i,  (....)•  gammali  u 
parri,  sha  in  ikrup  takhazi 
umasbiru,  iksuda  idi-ya. 


horses,  mares,  mules, 
camels,  and  ...»  which 
in  the  confusion  of  the 
battle  they  had  abandoned, 
were  captured  by  my 
hands. 


Line  9. 


Ana  haikal-su  sha  kireb 
Babilu  khatish  erumma; 
aptiu  bit-nitsirti-su ;  khu- 
rassi,  kaspa ;  hunuta 
khurassi,  kaspa;  agartu 
sutaksu ;  shasu, 
nitsirtu  kabittu, 


Then  I  plundered  com- 
pletely his  palace  in  the 
city  of  Babylon;  I  broke 
open  his  royal  treasury; 
gold  and  silver ;  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver;  precious 
stones;  goodsand valuables 


and  much  royal  treasure, 
Khatish  erumma.     The  root  ton  in  Hebrew  signifies 
a  thorough  search;  Gesenias  has  ''  perscrutatus  est'' 
Erumma  is  probably  nudavi. 

Line  10. 


kirat-zu,  shal  (....)  hai- 
kal-su ;  nisi  rabuti,  nisi 
nishzash  pani  sikhirti 
ummani  malvasu;  muttap* 
bilut  haikal ;  ushaza-amma 
shallatish  amnu. 


His  wife,  and  the  female 
inhabitants  of  his  palace ; 
the  noblemen  and  the 
royal  treasurers?  who 
stood  first  among  all  his 
men  of  trust,  and  were 
clothed  with  the  chief 
authority  in  the  palace,  I 
carried  off  and  I  counted 
them  as  a  spoil. 


Ummani  in  this  passage  most  probably  means  the 
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king  of  Babylon's  most  trusted  friends.  And  perhaps 
muttap'bilut  haikal  means  that  they  wore  the  gorgeous 
palace  dress,  that  worn  by  high  officers  of  state. 

Muttap  appears  to  be  the  participle  of  the  verb  ^^y, 
vestitus  est,  whence  mutaput^  mciDJ^,  vestes  (Ges. 
755).  In  the  inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Col.  I.  15, 
the  gods  are  said  to  be  muttap-bilut  (clothed  with  the 
sovereignty  of)  Heaven  and  Earth;  where  the  first 
word  is  written  muMt.tap.  But  in  our  inscription  of 
Sennacherib  it  is  written  with  two  signs  only,  mut.tap. 


Ldne  11. 


Ashbitu  arka-su  ana  ir 
Gutzummani:  muntakhi- 
tzi-ya  ana  kireb  agammi 
u  apparati  umahiru.  V 
tami  iparunu,  val  innamir 
ashar-su. 


I  marched  after  him  to 
the  city  Gutzumman,  and 
I  sent  off  my  soldiers  to 
search  thro'  the  marshes 
and  reeds.  Five  days  they 
moved  about  rapidly,  but 
his  hiding-place  was  not 
discovered. 


Muntakhitziy  some  kind  of  soldiers.  Probably  a 
participial  form,  from  the  verb  nakAitZy  which  implies 
extreme  activity.     See  in  line  22  the  word  attakhitz. 

Line  12. 
In  emuk  Ashur  bel-ya         In  the  name?  of  Ashur 


89  iri  dannuti,  bit-sarini 
sha  mat  Kaldi ;  u  820  iri 
tsakhiri  sha  limiti-sun  almi 
aksut  ashlula  shallat-zun. 


my  lord,  89  large  cities 
and  royal  dwellings  in  the 
land  of  Chaldaea,  and  820 
small  towns  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood I  assaulted, 
captured,  and  carried  off 
their  spoils. 
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Line  13. 


Nisi  shimbi  Aramu  u 
Kaldu  sha  kireb  (.  .  .  .}ki, 
BeUki,  Kush-ki,  Kharri- 
shunu-ki,  Tiggaba-ki,  adi 
(.  .  .)  bel-khiddi  ushaza- 
amnia  sballatish  amnu. 


The  skilled  workmen 
both  Axamseans  and  Chal* 
deeans  who  were  in  the 
cities  of  (.  . .)  Bel,  Kush, 
Kharrishun  and  Ti^g;aba ; 
and  also  the  common 
people  of  the  land  who 
had  been  in  rebellion^  I 
carried  away  and  I  distri- 
buted them  as  a  spoiL 


Shimbi  is  perhaps  the  same  as  shimdi,  skilled  work- 
men.    (See  notes  to  1.  58  of  this  inscription.) 

Kharrishun,  the  city  of  Soothsayers,  from  Chald. 
Mttnn,  incantator,  magus  (Gesen.)- 

Line  14. 


Bel-ebus  pal  ansha  ma- 
mukut  as  bit  7  ili  suanna- 
ki,  sha  kima  mirani  zakhri 
kireb  haikal-ya  irbu,  ana 
sarrut  Leshan  a  Akkadi 
ashtakan  eli  sun. 


Belibus  the  son  of  the 
high-priest  {or  governor  ?) 
of  the  temple  of  the  7 
planets  in  the  holy  city, 
who  had  been  educated  as 
a  young  nobleman  in  my 
palace,  I  placed  over  them 
as  king  of  Leshan  and 
Accadi. 


BeUebus.     This  proper  name  signifies  ''  Bel  created 
(him).*'     The  sign   ^   is  to  be  read  ebus,  as  is  amply 
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proved  by  the  examples  given  by  Oppert  (pp.  343 
and  344). 

Another  value  of  the  sign  is  bani^  which  also  sig- 
nifies "  he  created,  or  made ;"  Heb.  banahf  TOl.  This 
occurs  in  the  proper  name  Ashurbanipal. 

But  the  most  usual  value  of  the  sign  is  eb,  probably 
because  this  is  the  first  syllable  of  ebus. 

His  father's  rank  is  denoted  by  the  word  mamukut, 
which  I  think  means  torquatu.%  wearing  a  golden 
collar,  from  amuk,  an  alteration  of  the  Heb.  anuk^  psj^ 
a  collar. 

Mirani^  a  young  man. 

Zakhri  may  be  the  Heb.  ITO,  candidus,  nitens. 
Noblemen  wore  white  dresses,  hence  called  in  Heb. 
D'mn,  Khurim^  or  Hurim,  from  1*^n,  albus. 

Line  15. 


In  tayarti-yaTuhamuna, 
Rihikhu,  Yadakku,  Hu- 
budu,  Kipri,  Malikhu, 
Gurumu,Hubuli,Damunu, 


During  my  return,  the 
tribes  of  the  Tuhamuna, 
Rihikhu,  Yadakku,  Hu- 
budu,  Kipri^  Malikhu, 
Gurumu,Hubuli,Damunu» 


Line  16. 


Gambulu,  Khindaru,  Ru- 
huha,Bukudu,Khamranu, 
Khagaranu,Nabatu,  Lihu- 
tahu,  Aramu  la  kansu 
belkharish  aksut. 


Gambulu,  Khindaru,  Ru- 
huha,  Bukudu,  Khamranu, 
Khagaranu,  Nabatu,  and 
Lihutahu  (Aramaeans  all 
of  them  and  rebels),  I 
completely  conquered. 
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Linen. 


208,000  nisi,  zikni   u 
shal;    7200  kurra,  susi; 

1173  ( );  5230  gam- 

mali;  80,100  gai;  800,600 
hukludi ;  shallatu  kabittu 
ashlula  ana  kireb  Ashur- 
ki. 


208,000  inhabitants, 
male  and  female  ;  7200 
horses  and  mares;  1173 
mules ;  5,230  camels ; 
80,100  oxen;  800,600 
sheep;  a  vast  spoil,  I 
carried  off  to  Assyria. 


The  numbers  are  very  crowded  in  Bellino's  facsimile 
text,  but  I  think  they  are  correctly  rendered  above. 
Hukludi  is  the  Chald.  W^hs^. 

Line  18. 

In  mitik   girri-ya,  sha  In  my  first  year  I  re- 

Nebo-bel-mu  kipi  ir  Kha-  ceived  the  great   tribute 

rarati,  khurassi,  kaspa,  its  of  Nebo-bel-mu,  chief  of 

meshukanni  rabi,  (....),  Ararat ;  gold,  silver,  me- 

gammali,  gai  u  hukludi,  shukan  wood  of  great  size, 

tamarta-su    kabittu    am-  mules,  camels,  oxen,  and 

khar.  sheep. 


Line  19. 

Bahulati  ir  Khisnii  The  people  of  the  city 
yabuaksu,shavaltullaana  of  Khismi,  enemies  and 
niri-ya  la  iknusu,  in  kuti  heretics,  who,  from  old 
uwekku.  Napishtu  val  times,  had  never  bowed 
etzib.  down  to  my  yoke,  I  de- 

stroyed  with    my    arms. 
Not  one  soul  escaped. 


Bahulati,  citizens,  from  Heb.  haKlat  or  baalat,  a 
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city,  n^ya ;  whence  citizens  are  called  in  Hebrew 
^hyi.     See  examples  in  Gesenius,  pp.  161,  163. 

Valtulla ;  composed  of  the  preposition  valtu,  from, 
and  ulla,  before,  or  former. 

NapishtUy  a  living  thing ;  a  soul. 

Une  20. 

Nagu  suatu  ana  sansuti  That  city  I  built  again, 
ashbit.  I  ga,  X  lu,  X  tap-  One  bull,  ten  sheep,  ten 
tanni,  XX  kali-marishati-  fatlings,  twenty  animals 
su,  ana  ili  Ashur-ki  bili-  called  ''  strongheads,"  I 
ya  ukin  ebriu.  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the 

gods  of  Assyria,  my  lords. 

Taptanni;  from  the  Chald.  Q^,  to  fatten  (Buxt. 
1716). 

Marishatiy  **  heads,"  is  found  also  in  Hebrew  (see 
Ges.  p.  615). 

Examples:  imirishati-u^  ad  caput  ejus,  1  Samuel 
xix.  13.  Irad  marishati-kum^  etc.,  your  crown  of 
honour  falls  from  your  heads,  Jeremiah  xiii.  18. 
Ebriu,  from  *i3rr,  dissecuit  (Ges.  266).  The  sense  is, 
I  cut  up  the  victims  and  distributed  them  on  the  altars 
of  the  gods.  These  sacrifices  were  in  order  to  purify 
the  city  of  Khismi  from  the  taint  of  heresy  before  re- 
building it. 

Ldne  21. 

In   n  girri-ya,   Ashur  In    my    second     year, 

belni  utakkil  annima,  ana  Ashur  the  lord  giving  me 

mat  Bisi  u  Yatsubi-gallaya  confidence,     I     marched 

yabu  aksi,  sha  valtulla  ana  against  the  land  of  the 
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hunting,  as  well  vi  flesh  as  in  hides  and  skins  of  foxes^  and 
toiiching  lakes  and  waste. 

Universis  S.  M.  Ecclesise  filiis  Bobertas  de  Yallibus  filius  Ha- 
berti  de  Yallibus  salutem.  Sciatis  me  concessisse  dedisse  et  hac 
mea  carta  confirmas8e  in  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam  Deo  et 
EcclesisB  S.  AT.  Magdalense  de  Lanercost  et  Canouicis  ejusdem 
loci  decimas  totius  venatiouis  mese  tain  in  carnibus  quam  in  coriis 
et  vellibus  vulpium ;  et  decimas  de  lacis  meis  et  piscationibas ;  et 
omnes  decimatioues  de  vasto  meo  in  puUis  in  vitulis  in  agnis  et 
purcellis,  in  lanis  et  caseis^  in  butiris.  Et  si  forte  infra  vastnm 
meum  aliqua  terra  culta  fueritj  concedo  etiam  eis  decimas  ipsius 
terras.  Quare  volo  ut  predicti  Canonici  predictas  decimas  libere 
et  plenarie  habeant  de  me  et  hseredibus  meis,  pro  anima  Huberti 
de  Vail,  patris  mei,  et  pro  salute  animae  mese  et  Adas  uxoris  meie 
et  omnium  antecessorum  meorum. 

3.  The  charter  of  Lord  Robert  de  Fallibus,  son  of  Hubert  de 

Falli6us,for  the  tithe  of  Hunting  in  flesh,  hides,  and  skins 
of  foxes,  of  lake  and  fishery,  and  waste  in  foals,  calves, 
lambs,  pigs,  wool,  cheese,  and  butter. 

4.  The  charter  of  the  Lord  de  Fallibus  for  the  church  of  Denton 

and  the  hermitage^  which  Leysingus  held,  bounded,  as  David 
son  of  Terri,  and  Bobert  son  of  Asketiii,  showed  in  my  pre- 
sence, and  confirmed  by  charter,  with  the  tithe  of  the  mill 
of  Little  Corkeby,  etc.  (See  iii.  1,  18,  16.) 

5.  The  charter  of  Robert  de  Fallibus  for  the  church  of  DetUon 

and  a  hermitage,  with  the  tithe  of  Corkeby  Mill,  which  Alex- 
ander de  Wyndesover  gave  them,  and  two  shillings  in 
Leversdale,  which  Bernard  de  Leveresdale  gave.  (xiv.  13) 

6.  The  charter  of  Robert  de  Fallibus  for  Lanrechaythyn.   (See 

XV.  18.) 

The  boundaries  of  Lanrechaythyn  (see  xv.  17,  ix.  19)  are  thus 
given: — Per  divisas  quas  ego  cum  probis  hominibus  meis  peram- 
bulavi,  scil.  A  Cruce  de  Petrft  usque  ad  Burthesved,  et  inde, 
sicut  Burth  descendit  ad  caput  ejusdem  landse  versus  Walton,  ad 
quercum  cruce  signatam,  cui  in  ipsa  perambulatione  imposuimus 
nomen,  scil.  Quercus  S.  Mariae ;  et  ab  ilia  quercu  per  quercas 
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Line  23. 


Ir  Beth-Kilamzakh  ir 
dannuti-sun  almi  aksut : 
nisi  tari  rabi ;  kurra,  susi ; 
(....);  g^ ;  u  hukludiy 
valtu  girbi-su  ushaza- 
amma  shallatish  amnu. 


The  city  of  Beth-Ki- 
lamzakb,  their  great  city, 
I  attacked  and  took.  The 
inhabitants  small  and 
great ;  horses,  mares, 
mules,  oxen,  and  sheep,  I 
carried  off  from  it  and  dis- 
tributed them  as  a  spoil. 


Line  24. 


Iri-sun  tzakhiri  sha  niba 
la  isu,  abbul,  aggur, 
ushasib  karmi.  Bit-gabbir 
mutari  tuzirti-sun  in  ashut 
akmu,  dirilish  ushali. 


Their  smaller  towns 
without  number  I  over- 
threw and  reduced  them 
to  ruins.  A  vast  building 
which  was  their  Hall  of 
Assembly  I  burnt  with  fire, 
and  .... 


Mutariy  a  hall,  from  ntOPf,  used  for  the  Hebrew  nSTT, 
atrium,  a  Hall. 

Another  inscription  relating  to  the  same  event  has 
mutari  mushdbi,  **  hall  of  sittings." 

Tuzirti,  an  assembly  of  the  people.  From  Heb. 
rvySSff  iravriyvpiSf  concio  populi. 

Ushali  may  be  from  Heb.  7W,  diripuit ;  or  perhaps 
from  'j'^M,  the  root  of  h^hi^,  inanis,  which  would  give 
the  sense  **  I  annihilated." 

Dirilish  may  be  "  in  flames ;"  from  nn,  dur,  pyra, 
rogus.  (Buxt.  522.)  But  if  ushali  stands  for  ushalik 
(see  note  to  line  30)  the  sense  may  be,  ''  I  left  it  in 
Barnes." 
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Line  25. 


Utani  ir  Beth-Kilam- 
zakh  suatu  ana  birtuti 
ashbit.  Eli  sha  tami  pani 
udannin  eli  nir.  Nisi 
mati  kishitti  idi-ya  as  libbi 
ushasib. 


Once  more  that  city  oi 
Beth-Kilamzakh  I  erected 
into  a  strong  fortres. 
Higher  than  in  former 
times,  I  rebuilt  it  on  a  hiL 
People  drawn  from  lands 
subdued  by  my  arms  I 
placed  to  dwell  ivithin  it 


EU  nir^  in  jugo^  on  a  hill. 

Line  26. 

Nisi  mat  Bisi  u  Yatsnbi-        The  people  of  Bisi  and 

gallaya  sha  lapan  kuti-ya  Yatsubi-gallaya,  who  bad 

ipparsidu  valtu  kireb  shadi  fled  away  from  my  arms, 

usharid-amma,  in  ir  Kar-  1  brought  down  from  the 


Tishpi, 
usarsib. 


ir    Beth-Kubitti 


mountains,  and  in  the 
cities  of  Kar-Thisbe  and 
Beth-Kubitti,  I  causeii 
them  to  dwell. 


Line  27. 


In  idi  sutrin*ya,  nisi 
bel-nam  ir  Arrapakha, 
amnu  sunuti. 

Naru  abna  ushapishu, 
lita  kishitti  kati  sha  eli- 
sun  ashtakkanu,  tsirus-su 
ushasdiru,as  girbi  ir  valbit. 


In  the  hands  of  my 
officers,  men  of  distinction 
of  Arrapakha  city,  I  dis- 
tributed them. 

A  stone  tablet  I  made : 
I  wrote  on  it  the  victories 
which  I  had  gained  over 
them,  and  within  the  city 
I  set  it  up. 
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Line  28. 
Fan  niri-ya  utaru,  ana        I  turned  round  the  front 


-  mat  Illipi  ashzabit  khar- 
.-  ranu  illamu-ya.  Ispabara 
.^  sar-sun  iri-su  dannuti  bit- 
nitsirti-su  umashiru,  ana 
.   rukieti  innabit. 


of  ray  chariot,  and  I 
marched  straight  before 
me  to  the  land  of  Illipi. 
Ispabara  their  king  aban- 
doned his  strong  cities  and 
his  treasuries,  and  fled  to 
a  distance. 


Line  29. 


Gimri  mat-su  rapashti 
kima  im  kabitu  ashkhup. 
Ir  Marupishti,ir  Akkuddu, 
iri  bit-sarti-su,  adi  34  iri 
dannuti  u  iri  tzakhiri  sha 
limiti-sun  sha  niba  la  isu, 


All  his  broad  country  I 
swept  like  a  mighty  whirl- 
wind. The  city  Maru- 
pishti,  and  the  city  Ak- 
kuddu  ,his  royal  residences, 
and  34  great  cities  with 
numberless  smaller  towns 
in  their  neighbourhood, 


Ashkhupy  I  swept.     Hebrew  PjPTD,  to  sweep.     The 
Latin  scopa^  a  broom,  appears  to  have  the  same  origin. 


Line  30. 


abbul,  aggur,  in  asha 
akmu.  Shari-sun  akshid : 
eli  agari  sun  sissuti  sha- 
khar rat  atbuk.  Mat  Illipi 
ana  kal  gimri-sha  arbuta 
ushalik. 

VOL.  VIII. 


r  destroyed,  and  I  burnt 
.  them  with  fire.  I  cut 
down  their  finest  trees,  and 
over  their  cornfields  I 
spread  blackness.  Inevery 
direction  I  left  the  land  of 
Illipi  a  desert. 

2  D 
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Agar^  a  field.  Compare  the  Latin  ager^  Greek 
aypos,  German  acker.  In  Hebrew  we  find  "ON,  «/r, 
agricola;  Syriac,  dkra;  and  Gesenius  says,  p.  54, 
•*  vide  num  ex  eodem  fonte  fiuxerint  aypo9  et  ager." 

In  the  second  line  of  the  inscription  of  Michaax, 
we  read  Agar  ir  Kar-Neho,  a  field  of  the  city  of  Kar- 
Nebo.  The  gift  of  that  field  forms  the  subject  of  that 
inscription. 

Sissuti,  corn-land:  from  UDMD,  an  ear  of  com. 
Buxtorf,  1519. 

Shakharrat,  blackness,  or  ashes :  from  Heb.  •^irrrr, 
shaihufy  nigredo :  atror :  carbo :  which  is  from  inc, 
nigen 

Athuk\  I  spread,  is  a  common  word.  From  the 
Heb.  nOlO,  to  spread.  The  king  says  he  burnt  all  tlie 
standing  corn. 

Arhuta,  a  desert,  is  the  Heb.  PQiy,  desertum. 

Ushaliky  from  the  Heb.  shalak,  *]7tt^,  abjecit:  disjecit: 
evertit :  dejecit,  etc. 

Line  31. 

Nisi  tari  rabi,  zikru  u  The  inhabitants    small 

shal,  kurra,  susi  ( ),  and  great,  male   and  fe- 

gai    u    hukludi    laminam  male,  horses,  mares,  mules, 

ashlula-amma,  adi  la  basi  oxen,  and  sheep,  beyond 

ushalik  sunuti.  number,  I  carried  ofi!*,  and 

divided  them  as  a  spoil, 
.  among 

It  is  very  doubtful  what  is  the  meaning  of  adi  la 
basi :  it  may  be,  among  those  of  my  soldiers  who  were 
not  of  low  degree. 

Ushalik,  Heb.  \hn,  to  divide  the  spoil. 
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Line  32. 


Ir  Sisirtu,  ir  Kukunli, 
iri  dannuti,  adi  iri  tsakhiri 
sha  limiti-suQ ;  Beth-Bar- 
rua  nagu  ana  gimirti-su, 
valtu  kireb  mat-su  abratu, 
eli  mitsir  Ashur-ki  uraddi. 


The  strong  cities  of 
Sisirta  and  Kukunli  and 
the  smaller  towns  in  their 
neighbou  rhood ,  together 
with  the  whole  province  of 
Beth-Barrua,  I  cut  off 
from  his  land  and  added 
them  to  the  empire  of 
Assyria. 


Line  33. 

Ir  Ilinzash  ana  ir  sarti         I  raised  the  city  of  Ilin- 

zash  to  be  the  royal  city 
and  metropolis  of  that 
province.  I  abolished  its 
former  name  and  I  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  city  of 
Sennacherib. 


u  dannat  nagie  suatu  ash- 
bit.  Sum-su  makhra 
unakkir,  ir  Kar-Sena- 
khirba  attabi  nibit-zu. 


Line  34. 


In  tayarti-ya,  sha  Ma- 
daya  rukuti  sha  in  sarin 
abi-ya  mamman  la  ishmu 
zigir  mati-sun,  mandata- 
sun  kabitta  amkhar,  ana 
niri  bellati-ya  ushaknit- 
zunuti. 


During  my  return  I 
received  a  great  tribute 
from  the  distant  Medians, 
who,  in  the  days  of  the 
kings  my  fathers,  no  one 
had  ever  heard  even  the 
name  of  their  country; 
and  I  made  them  bow 
down  to  the  yoke  of  my 
majesty. 

2  D  2 
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Line  35. 

In  tami  su-hu  Ninua  In  those  days  Nineveh 
makhatzu  tsiru,  ir  naram  the  exalted  city,  the  city 
Ishtar,  sha  kharkhar  ku-  beloved  by  Ishtar,  which 
dudie  ilu  u  ishtarut  basu  cherishes  every  kind  of 
kireb-su,  worship  of  the  gods  and 

goddesses  within  it. 

The  phrase,  in  tami  suhu,  generally  indicates  the 
commencement  of  an  entirely  new  subject-  Suhu 
means  ille  or  ipse^  as  in  such  phrases  as  the  following: 
— "I  defeated  the  army  of  that  king;  he  himself  (suhu) 
fled  to  a  distance,'*  etc.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  a  dif- 
ferent word  from  su  (him  or  his). 

In  tami  suhu^  in  illis  diebus,  is  a  loose  or  general 
expression  meaning  "  much  about  that  time/'  In  fact, 
as  the  kings  relate  on  their  Tablets  their  civil  works, 
and  the  magnificence  they  displayed  at  home,  after 
giving  an  account  of  all  their  wars,  it  is  plain  that  the 
former  must  have  been  intermixed  in  point  of  time 
with  the  latter. 

Ishtarut,  goddesses,  plural  of  ishtar,  a  goddess. 
But  there  was  one  goddess  more  exalted  than  the  rest 
to  whom  the  name  of  Ishtar  {the  goddess)  was  es- 
pecially given.     Her  name,  also,  occurs  in  this  line. 

Kududie,  from  the  Hebrew  verb  kudud,  TTp,  to  pros- 
trate oneself  in  reverence,  for  example,  before  Jehovah. 

Basu  means  they  love  and  cherish.  It  is  a  form  of 
the  Hebrew  D\i/*n,  otherwise  DDl,  dropping  the  final 
m,  or  only  sounding  it  slightly ;  as  the  Latins  dropped 
the  final  m  in  regnum,  and  other  neuters,  till  it  became 
a  vowel  sound,  as  in  the  Italian  regno. 
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oiiyi  properly  means  sweetness,  but  it  is  applied  to 
the  love  of  God  and  of  his  Law  (see  Buxtorf).  It  is 
used  in  the  phrases  "sweet  sleep,"  "sweeter  than 
honey/*  etc.  etc.  It  is  also  metaphorical  sweetness 
(as  that  of  the  words  of  the  law). 

Mmo'^Dl,  besimutj  is  delightfulness,  ex.  ^r.  jucunditas 
Domini;  jucunditas  horti  Edenls  (Psalms).  To  con- 
firm this  explanation  of  the  verb  basu,  1  will  refer  to 
its  use  in  the  great  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  E. 
I.  H.  viii.  32,  where  he  calls  his  god  Marduk,  basu 
libbu-ytty  "  the  delight  of  my  heart."  So  it  stands  in 
the  original  engraving,  but  has  got  a  little  altered  in 
the  copy  published  by  the  British  Museum.  In  the 
syllable  ba^  the  upper  and  lower  horizontal  strokes 
frequently  touch  each  other,  and  appear  to  form  a 
connecting  line ;  but  this  is  accidental,  and  not  intended 
by  the  original  scribe. 

The  passage  before  us,  in  a  few  expressive  words, 
gives  a  remarkable  picture  of  the  city  of  Nineveh : 
''  Every  kind  of  worship  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  is 
cherished  within  it." 

Line  36. 

Timinnu  daru  duru's.  In  its  timin,  meant  to 
zati  sha  valtulla,  itti  sidhir  last  for  ever  and  ever, those 
burummi  itsrat-zu  isshidu,  of  old  time  deposited  a 
subu  tsindu-su.  clay  tablet,  impressed  with 

the  figure  of  a  dove ;  and 
along  with  it  they  placed 
its  fellow-tablets. 

The  timih  was  the  clay  tablet  or  cylinder  deposited 
in  the   foundation  stone,  or  sometimes  at  the  four 
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comers  of  a  building.     It  was  regarded  with  peculiar 
reverence.     So  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  regarded 
the  "  corner  stone."     It  was  intended  to  remain  for 
ever.     If  found  by  a  subsequent  king,  it  was  to  be  read 
with  reverence  and  restored  to  its  former  place. 

Daru  duru,  eternal.  Heb.  •^1  and  TIT  have  the  same 
meaning. 

Duru^s  is  for  duru-su. 

Zaii,  illi,  illae,  ilia,  a  pronoun,  is  a  form  of  the  Heb. 
nt,  femin.  JlMT,  zat. 

Valtulla  or  valtu  valla,  **  of  old  time." 

Valtu  is  a  preposition  meaning  "  from,"  and  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  Valla  or  ulla  signifies  "before,'' 
as  in  the  phrase  vallanu-ya,  **  before  me."  We  shall 
find  it  in  line  3S,  ''  the  kings  of  old  time  who  reigned 
vallanu-yay — before  me." 

I  rather  think  that  the  syllable  ul  or  nlla  meant 
prior,  anterior,  and  if  so,  this  will  give  us  the  simplest 
etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  tamulj  Tion,  "  yester- 
day," which   has   hitherto  bafl9ed  the  researches    of 
etymologists.     I  think  it  signified  "  dies  prior,"  tarn  ul 
or  tamu-uU  for  tamu  is  the  Assyrian  word  for  dies. 
Gesenius   says:    "Etymon   obscurum.     Radix   7Qn 
ejusque  in  Unguis  cognatis   significationes  nil   lucis 
praebent,  nisi  forte  obvelandi^  obtegendi  significatum  ei 
tribuere  vis,  ita  ut  tempus  prseteritum  tanquam  ob- 
scurum  cogitetur."     But    assuredly    the   events   of 
yesterday  cannot  as  yet  be  considered  to  have  become 
obscure. 

Zati  sha  valtulla,  '*  those  of  former  days." 

Itti,  signum.  Sidhir,  adj.,  insculptus,  inscriptus, 
ex.  gr.  wusharu  sidhir  sumi-ya,  lineae  inscriptse  nomine 
meo ;  see  the  Esarhaddon  inscription  in  Trans.  Roy. 
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Soc.  of  Literature,  Vol.  VII.  p.  616.  Both  words  are 
very  common. 

I  read  thus :  itti  sidhir  burummi^  signo  insculpto 
columbae;  isshidu^  deposuerunt;  tY^ateu,  argillam  ejus. 

Itsrat,  potter's  clay,  or  a  tablet  or  figure  formed 
thereof.  Heb.  1!P,  to  make  a  vessel  of  clay,  as  a 
potter  does.  nST^,  a  potter.  These  tablets  are  called 
ussuraii  or  utsurati  in  other  inscriptions. 

Isshidu,  deposuerunt ;  from  the  Chald.  NTC^,  to  lay 
a  foundation  stone,  ex.  gr.  Job  xxxviii.  6,  quis  jecit 
lapidem  angularem  ejus  ?  This  example  is  taken  from 
Buxtorf,  p.  2330.  Perhaps,  however,  isshidu  comes 
from  the  Heb.  TD'^,  fundavit  aedificium.  For  the 
substantive  ishdi,  **  foundations,"  is  very  common  in 
these  inscriptions. 

Subu,  collocarunt ;  probably  from  ytiy^y  collocavit ; 
for  the  common  word  subat,  sedes,  locatio,  certainly 
comes  from  that  root. 

Tsindu'SUy  pares  suos,  its  companions.  For  there 
were  usually  four  cylinders  similarly  inscribed,  depo- 
sited at  the  four  corners  of  a  building.  Tsindu,  from 
Heb.  TD!?,  par  (a  pair),  also  conjunctus,  copulatus. 

BurumL  I  would  derive  burum,  a  dove,  from  its 
plaintive  murmuring  note,  which  sound  the  Latins 
expressed  by  murmur:  compare  also  the  German 
brummen  (to  murmur).  I  also  find  in  Schindler,  p. 
252,  the  verb  D11,  which  he  translates  by  murmuravit, 
I  think  D"13  may  be  pronounced  buriim. 

Line  37. 

Ashru  naklu,  subat  A  splendid  place,  a  rich 
pireshti-shasutaksu,banut     building,  for  her  sanctu- 
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Denton,  his  brother^  and  J.,  son  of  Osan^/br  the  essart  near 
Warthcolman. 

6.  The  charter  of  Hubert  de  Faux  for  land  in  Trevernan,  which 

Boiand  de  Yaax^  his  ancle,  gave  for  the  support  of  a 
chaplain  and  clerk  in  the  chapel  there.  (See  xv.  17.) 

7.  T^e  charter  of  Mabel,  sometime  wife  of  Walter  de  Wjfndeeore, 

for  the  third  part  of  two  acres  in  ClovesgiU  in  Farlam,  with 
licence  to  fold  mares. 
The  bounds  are  given  scil.  sicut  sica  oritur  sub  Birkanhirst 
(Birchanhirst,  v.  26)  et  descendit  per  Pirihon,  et  sic  juxta  quer- 
cum  que  vocatur  Wiskerhitton  ( Wreskenhutton,  v.  26),  et  exinde 
ad  quercum  jam  dictam  et  ab  ilia  quercu  in  directo  usque  ad 
supercilium  Collis  de  Darlinhon,  et  sic  usque  ad  vallem  que  jacet 
inter  ij  coUes,  et  ab  illft  valle  usque  ad  supercilium  collis  occiden- 
talis,  et  sic  usque  ad  viam  quadrigarum  que  ducit  ad  Darelin  in 
Pirihon  et  usque  ad  Olangles  et  a  Qlangles  usque  ad  antiquam^ 
fossaiD,  et  per  eandem  fossam  usque  ad  nodosam  quercum  et  ab 
illfi  quercu  usque  ad  predictam  {Sicam  de  v.  26)  Wiskerhitton. 

8.  The  charter  of  Walter  de  Wyndesorefor  two  acres  in  Farlam, 

to  make  a  fold  and  pasture  for  one  milch  sheep.    (See 
xiii.  14.) 

9.  Ihe  charter  of  Eda,  datighter  of  Michael  de  Dale  for  fice 

acres  of  land  in  Apisfapellyth,  scil.  v  rodas  in  tofto  et 
crofto  que  jacent  inter  domam  Elene  sororis  dicte  Ede,  et 
domum  Thomas  filii  Tnggeih.  Et  in  Presteridding,  acram 
et  dimidiam  et  rodam  ad  dimidiam  acram  juxta  berkeriam' 
Galfridi  de  Crogelyn  et  extendit  se  versus  anstralem  et 
borealem,  et  iij  rodas  que  se  extendunt  super  dictam  dimi- 
diam acram,  et  super  viam  de  Ruhecroft  versus  solem,  et 
le  Gbldidale  que  se  extendit  super  le  Ellerisic  et  versus 
viam  de  Budecrofte  et  le  Buttes  in  Arasti,  et  illam  terram 
que  se  extendit  super  Majnresgate  et  Kelduspaksic. 
10.  The  charter  of  Ellena,  daughter  of  Michael  de  Dale,  for  five 
acres  of  lands  in  AynstapeUth,  given  by  her  sister  Eda. 

1  V.  26  reads  for  "  antiquam quercu,"  predictara  Birchan- 

hirst  et  sic  in  directo. 
*  A  Bheepfold. 
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He  pulled  down  their  work  (line  49)  and  rebuilt  it 
all  anew,  in  a  style  of  great  splendour. 

'     Line  38- 

Shavaltullasarinialikut  Of  all  the  kings  of  for- 
makhri  abi-ya  vallanu-ya  mer  days,  my  fathers  who 
billut  Ashur-ki  ebusu,  went  before  me,  who 
umahiru  bahilat  Bel,  reigned    before    me   over 

Assyria,  and  governed  the 
city  of  Bel  (i.e.  Nineveh), 

Valtulla,  see  line  36. 

Billut  ebus  is  the  usual  phrase  for  "  he  reigned." 

Umahiru,  they  directed,  is  a  very  common  verb. 

Bahilat  is  the  Heb.  nSiyi,  **  a  City  "  (see  Gesenius, 
p.  163).  Another  passage  may  be  compared  with  this. 
In  the  third  line  of  the  Phillips  cylinder,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  called  mustishir  bahulat  Bel,  ruler  of  the  city 
of  Bel. 

Line  39. 

u  matti  la  naparkaya  and  with  no  sparing  mea- 
erebsu  libbati,  tikunu's  ki  sure  increased  the  size  of 
kiprat  arbah  imdanakharu  their  buildings,  and  there 
kireb-su.  treasured  up  all  their  re- 

venues, which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  four 
countries.     \ 

Matti,  Hebrew  TTD,  mensura. 

La  naparkaya,  unsparing,  i.  e.  profuse,  extravagant. 
This  phrase,  matti  la  naparkaya,  occurs  in  the  Esar- 
haddon  inscription  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Literature, 
vii.  p.  612). 
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Erehsu  means,  I  think,  they  greatly  augmented. 
From  an  Assyrian  root  ttH'l,  to  enlarge,  exalt,  etc. 
Thus,  rapsu  nagu  means  "  a  large  kingdom  ;*'  rapashtUy 
**  very  large,"  seems  to  be  another  form  of  the  word. 
Hence,  also,  urappish^  I  augmented,  murappish^  aa 
augmenter,  etc.     This  root  is  very  common. 

Libbati,  I  think,  means  buildings^  the  same  nearly  as 
libnati.  Perhaps,  indeed,  libnati  is  the  reading  on  the 
cylinder,  or  the  scribe  may  have  written  ba  for  na^  as 
the  difference  between  those  two  signs  in  this  inscrip- 
tion is  a  very  slight  one. 

Tikunus,  for  tikunu^suy  their  revenues. 

Kiprat  arbah,  the  four  countries,  is  a  very  common 
phrase  for  the  Assyrian  empire.  It  often  seems  to 
mean  the  whole  world,  but  in  the  present  passage  must 
be  restricted  to  the  dominions  of  the  monarchs  who 
are  spoken  of. 

Imdanakharu.  This  word,  according  to  the  usual 
rules  of  the  language,  should  be  imdalcharu,  a  tense  of 
the  T  or  D  conjugation  of  the  verb  makhar,  "inD,  to 
put  into  a  treasury :  to  treasure  up. 

Imdanakharu  may  be  correct,  or  perhaps  the  syllable 
na  may  be  a  mistake  of  the  scribe.  The  regular  form 
would  be  imdakharu.  So  we  find  umdasharu,  from  the 
verb  mashar,  to  abandon. 

Line  40. 

Yamu  in  libbu-sun  ana  Not   one  among  them 

bit-rab   girbi   su,   kummi  all     repaired     the     great 

ribit    belluti-sha,    sukhar  central  edifice  which  was 

subat  tzulit-zu  val  idakha  the     royal     dwelling     of 

libbu's  val  akhitzu's.  their   greatness,  nor  ever 
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brightened  up  the  interior, 
nor  yet  the  exterior,  of 
the  dingy  building  which 
formed  its  keep. 

Yamu^  nullus.     In  lihhi  sun,  inter  eos. 

Kummi,  a  dwelling.  Sargon  says  to  the  god  Ninev, 
*•  I  am  the  builder  of  thy  apartment,"  hanu  kumi-ka. 
(See  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Liter.  Vol.  VITI.  p.  111.) 

Ribit,  royal.     RibitUy  a  king,  occurs  frequently. 

Sukhar  is  the  Heb.  'irTC^,  niger,  obscurus. 

Tzuli  or  tzulity  praesidium,  a  fortress,  from  Heb.  *?!?, 
tutela,  praesidium.  The  tzuli,  or  defence,  or  citadel  of 
Babylon,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  great  E.  I.  H. 
inscription. 

Idakha,  he  made  bright,  from  Chald.  M3T,  purus, 
mundus,  whence  dakuta,  Mm2"T,  purgatio,  purificatio. 

lAbbus  for  libbu  su,  the  interior  of  it. 

Akhitzu's  for  khitzu  su,  the  exterior  of  it.  The 
initial  ^  is  a  breathing. 

Khitzu,  Heb.  y^n,  exterior,  see  Gesenius,  p.  336 ; 
and  yin,  the  outer  wall  of  a  building,  Gesenius,  325. 

Ijine  41. 

Ana  sutishur  kutar  u  As  regards  the  health  of 
takkiribati  kharie,  zakap  the  people  and  the  bring- 
tsippati,  utzun^stt  val  ing  of  streams  of  water 
ibsimu,  val  ustabil  karat-  into  the  city,  and  the  find- 
zu.  ing  of  new  springs :  they 

neither  kept  the  fountains 
sweet,  nor  led  the  water  in 
fertilizing  streams. 
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Sutishur,  a  very  frequent  word,  means  good  govern- 
ment, care,  protection. 

Kutar,  the  multitude.  This  root  seems  wanting  in 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee ;  the  Arabic,  however,  has  pre- 
served it.     nro,  multitudo,  see  Schindler,  p.  909. 

TaiHribati,  the  introduction  (viz.  into  the  city), 
from  Hrebf  intrk. 

Zakap^  to  cause  to  rise,  to  lift  up.  See  the  note  on 
line  59.     Here  it  is  a  substantive,  ''  the  uprising." 

Tsippati,  fountains,  or  natural  springs  (Ges.  859), 
from  tsup,  r]12,  to  overflow,  to  spring  forth. 

Utzun,  sources,  springs,  from  Heb.  N2P,  exire,  to 
spring  forth.  Mutzu  is  also  used  ;  for  instance,  in  line 
49  of  this  inscription,  mutzu-sha,  its  springs. 

Ibsimu^  they  made  sweet,  from  Heb.  DDl,  besim, 
dulcis,  suavis.  Buxtorf  gives  an  example  which  is 
very  much  in  point,  N>0  TO^^Dll,  u  besimu  mia,  "  et 
dulces  redditae  sunt  aquae  istse,'^  Exod.  xv.  25. 

Ustabil  seems  to  be  an  istapkel  conjugation  of  the 
root  hy^f  copiose  fluxit ;  also  flumen,  rivus.  From 
W,  Gesenius  derives  b^'Sin,  .produxit  (terra) ;  and 
7^a^  proventus ;  and  Tin,  tubal,  terra  fertilis.  We, 
therefore,  see  that  ustabil  probably  means  "  he  caused 
fertilizing  streams  to  flow.'* 

Karat,  rivulets,  from  Heb.  n*1D,  foveas,  cistemae,  etc. 
(Ges.  501),  from  JTO,  fodit.  Artificial  watercourses 
or  rivulets  may  be  meant. 

Line  42. 

Yaati  Senakuirba  sar  Then  I,  Sennacherib, 
Ashur  epish  miri  suatu  king  of  Assyria,  by  com- 
ki    bilim    ili    in    uzni-ya     mand  of  the   gods,  took 
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ebsim.        Kabitti      upla-     delight   to   complete  this 
amma work.     Multitudes  I  col- 

lected together  ...... 

Ebsim,  I  took  delight,  from  D^ti^l,  6mm,  delight ;  of 
which  word  I  treated  in  the  line  preceding  this. 

In  uzni-ya,  is  added.  If  this  is  the  Heb.  '^atM,  uzni, 
the  ears,  we  must  translate  "  I  heard  with  delight  the 
command  of  the  gods."  But  in  some  other  passages 
uzni  seems  to  be  pectus,  and  then  the  sense  would  be, 
**  I  took  delight  in  my  heart." 

Line  43. 

tebshid  Kaldi,  Aramu,  of  the  workmen  of  the 
Mannaya,  Kue,  u  Kilakku  lands  of  Chaldaea,  Aram, 
sha  ana  niri-ya  la  iknusu,  Manna,  Kue  and  Cilicia, 
assukha-amma  musikki,  who  had  not  bowed  down 
ushasli  sunutim  ilbinu  to  my  yoke:  I  brought 
libitti.  them  away  as  captives,  and 

I  bound  them  together  in 
gangs  to  make  bricks. 

Tebshid,  workmen;  from  ebshid,  work.  A  palace 
is  said  to  be  tsirti  ebshid,  **  of  lofty  architecture  or 
work."    The  root  is  )i>23fj  to  work,  in  Hebrew,  lay. 

Assukha,  I  led  away  captive,  I  led  into  exile.  This 
word  occurs  very  often.  Its  Hebrew  correlative  was 
first  made  out  by  Dr.  Hincks.  This  is  nD3,  which 
Gesenius  interprets,  evellit  aliquem  e  domo  su^ ;  vel  e 
terr^ ;  hoc  est,  in  exilium  egit. 

Musikki,  captives ;  literally  "  bound  together  with 
cords,''  from  ptPT,  hezek,  "arete  ligavit,"  ** fortius  con- 
strinxit  vincula."     This  word  often  occurs. 
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Ushasli^  I  bound  together  with  cords.  The  Hebrew 
verb  corresponding  is  "IDM,  "ligavit/*  and  thence 
"captivum  fecit;"  but  the  Assyrians  always  use  tZTK 
instead  of  *1DM.  From  thence  comes  the  adverb 
ashlish,  "  bound  together,"  said  of  a  gang  of  workmen. 
Ushasli  is  the  sfia  conjugation. 

They  were  tied  together  lest  some  should  run  oflf, 
the  overlookers  being  few  in  comparison. 

The  phrase  is  varied  in  many  ways,  as  '*  udibbu 
bakhulati/'  from  pQl,  conjungere,  etc. 

Line  44. 

Api  kupie  sha  kireb  in  baskets  made  of  reeds 
Kaldi  akshiduy  appari-sun  which  I  cut  in  the  land 
ukhuti  in  bakhulati  nakiri  of  Chaldaea,  I  made  ihe 
kishitti  kati-ya  u^haldida  foreign  workmen  bring 
una  epish  miri-sha.  their  appointed  tasks    of 

clay,  in  order  to  complete 

this  work. 

The  clay  was  wanted  in  order  to  raise  the  mound 
on  which  to  build  the  palace.  This  toil  of  the  slaves 
is  represented  in  one  of  Sennacherib's  bas-reliefs,  now 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Apiy  plural  of  Hebrew  niM,  arundo  vel  papyrus. 
The  rivers  of  Chaldaea  were  full  of  tall  reeds,  which 
are  represented  in  the  sculptures  found  at  Nineveh. 
Pliny  says  that  the  real  papyrus  was  found  at  Babylon. 

Kupicy  baskets;  see  Schindler, p.  1634,  sub  v.  ^p. 
He  says  NCp,  canistrum  ex  juncis  factum,  cophinus, 
sporta. 

Appariy  clay,  from  Heb.  "isy,  lutum ;  argilla  unde 
parietes  fiunt ;  agger  (Gesen.). 
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U/chuti  or  ukhut^  measured  task ;  participle  from  the 
Heb.  verb  pn,  which  seems  to  have  been  pronounced 
hukh. 

Gesenius  says  pn,  demensum  ;  pensum  laboris. 

If  we  refer  to  Exodus  v.  14,  *•  Wherefore  have  ye 
not  fulfilled  your  task  in  making  brick  both  yesterday 
and  to-day  as.  heretofore?"  we  shall  find  that  the 
original  Hebrew  employs  this  very  word  pn,  in  the 
sense  of  a  daily  task. 

Bakhulati  nakiri,  foreign  workmen:  kishitti  kati-ya, 
taken  prisoners  by  my  arms. 

Line  45, 

Haikal  makritu,  sha  The  former  palace,  of 
360  .  .  .  .  hu  vas,  in  kutsi  360  measures  long,  adjoin- 
zami  beth-ziggurrat ;  80  ing  the  gardens  of  the 
....  hu  rapashtu,  in  Great  Tower;  80  measures 
kutsi  beth  namari  beth  wide,  adjoining  the  watch- 
Ishtar;  134  ....  hu  ra-  tower  of  the  temple  of 
pashtu,  in  kutsi  beth  Ishtar;  134  measures 
namari  beth-mishmiri ;  95  wide,  adjoining  the  watch- 
.  .  .  .  hu  rapashtu  ....        tower   of    the    house    of 

worship,  and  95  measures 
wide     *     *     *     * 

The  measure  employed  is  the  half  of  the  hu  or  cubit. 

Kutsiy  finis,  terminus.  In  kutsi^  conterminous  with, 
adjoining  to. 

Zami:  the  translation  **  gardens  "  is  conjectural. 

Beth  namari  may  be  a  watch-tower  or  specula,  per- 
haps a  minaret^  if  such  existed  in  those  days.  The 
*'  Song  of  Songs  "  speaks  of  a  watch-tower  in  a  garden 
of  cucumbers. 
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Mishmiri,  worship,  from  the  Heb.  lOtt?,  coluit 
Deum. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sense  of  this  line  is 
truncated,  the  scribe,  not  having  room  for  more  in  the 
line,  omitted  the  remainder,  which  probably  stated 
what  building  was  opposite  the  fourth  side  of  the 
palace. 

Line  46. 

sha  sarin  alikut  makhri  which  the  kings  my  fathers 
abi-ya  ana  rimiti  belluti-  who  went  before  me  built 
sun  ushapisu,  la  unakkilu  for  their  royal  residence, 
panut-sha.  but  did  not  beautify  its 

front  (or  facade). 

Rimit  may  be  TKD  or  rWD%  a  high  place,  from  root 
Dl^  or  DD1,  altus  fuit. 

Unakkilu^  from  naial^  splendidus,  whence  the  adverb 
naHish,  splendide,  which  is  used  of  buildings. 

Panut  is  a  doubtful  reading.  If  correct,  it  would 
mean  the  front  or  facade,  p,  of  the  building. 

Line  47. 

Nahar  tibilti  agurat  The  (so  named)  Canal 
miru,shainnaliIVgigunie  of  Fertility,  lined  (or 
kabulti  ir,  huabbitu.  banked    up)    with    brick- 

work,  which  once  traversed 
the  central  part  of  the  city 
in  four  delightful  streams, 
had  fallen  into  ruin. 

The  symbol  for  "  water,"  followed  by  the  syllable  Ti 
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generally  means  "  a  canal."  Here  it  seems  part  of  the 
name,  tibilti. 

THbilti  may  mean  **  fertility  '*  (a  name  given  by  its 
first  constructors,  though  in  the  days  of  our  inscrip- 
tion become  very  unsuitable).  Gesenius  says  that  froih 
the  root  h^^  **  fluxit "  we  have  ^nn,  terra  fertilis. 

But  if  ti  is  not  part  of  the  name,  the  remaining  part 
bulti  may  be  derived  from  the  same  root,  for  Gesenius 
has  Sill  bul,  pluvia;  and  another  sense  of  it  is  '^pro- 
ventus,"  the  produce  of  the  land. 

Crigunie  is  an  unknown  word,  but  I  think  it  must 
be  nearly  related  to  the  following  word  (see  Buxtorf, 
p.  404) :  MVAVSy  rivus  aquae  rapidus.  Another  form  of 
the  same  word  is  D'^jnava,  meaning  "  delictse ;"  in  which 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  first  two  syllables  differ, 
and  seem  to  represent  the  gi.  gu.  of  the  Assyrian  word. 
The  n  in  gigunie  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  the  plural  form 
in  in.  Buxtorf  says,  the  root  of  these  words  is  yx^X 
to  delight.  The  name  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  is 
written  on  the  cuneiform  records,  Gugu,  If  this 
should  be  a  Semitic  word,  it  may  have  meant  "Joy" 
or  "  Delight,'*  which  would  be  a  good  name  for  a  king, 
and  boni  ominis. 

Huabbituy  was  destroyed,  a  conjugation  of  *11M,  to 
destroy. 


Line  47, — Continued. 

Its  ki  makhi-sun  nak-         Their  beautiful  Ki  trees 
muti  ukallimu  anna-su.         had    been  cut  down  for 

tire- wood,   all   the    finest 
of  them. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  B 
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ItSf  a  tree,  Heb.  yy.  But  perhaps  this  word  is 
here  a  simple  sign,  not  to  be  sounded. 

Makhi  or  tnakkhi,  an  epithet  of  the  Ki  trees,  meaning 
•*  prime  "  or  **  excellent"  Compare  ga  makkhij  prime 
oxen:  sar  makkhi^  beautiful  Sar  trees  (see  line  58. 
£1  makhi'Sun ;  the  plural  sun  refers  to  the  four  canals, 
along  whose  banks  these  trees  were  planted. 

NoJcmut^  a  burning. 

UkaUimu, ''  men  cut  them  down  with  axes."  From 
kahna  or  Hlmay  an  axe ;  hence  likilmu,  may  they  cut 
down !  From  the  same  root  comes  another  Assyriao 
word,  kahbaU  stn  axe. 

Anna  is  *'  beauty.''  Anna-su^  the  beauty  of  them; 
f.  e.  the  finest  of  them ;  flos  eorum. 

Line  48. 

U  valtu  tami  tsiri  dikhi  And  from  extreme  old 
haikal  ibakhu.  In  adan-  age  the  front  of  the  palace 
sha  muli,  in  vassi-sha  abbu  was  split  and  rent.  Its 
ushipsu,  uribbu  timin-sba.     base    was     traversed    by 

cracks  and  its  foundations 
by  wide  fissures,  while  its 
timin  (or  sacred  platform) 
was  all  in  confusion. 

Most  of  these  words  I  have  explained  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xviii.  p.  99. 

XJrihbu,  from  the  Heb.  a-iy,  to  mix,  to  commingle ; 
ex.  gr.  water  nnyo  (mixed)  with  wine.  Hence  it 
means  confiindere  conturbare,  perturbare  :  ex.  ]  gr. 
Exodus  xiv.  14,  "  confundamus  eos  "  (Buxt.). 
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Line  49. 

Haikal  turra  shatu  ana  That  shabby  palace  I 
sikhirti-sha  agguru.  pulled  down  the  whole  of 

it. 

Turra  is  probably  poor,  mean,  or  shabby,  lys  or 
^y^^,  vilis,  contemptus:  see  Geseoius.  In  Syriac 
M'lJ^,  ignominia,  dedecus  (Schindler). 

This  word  has  become  lyw  in  Assynan.  The  same 
change  occurs  in  many  other  words,  as  the  city  of 
Tyre,  from  ins,  rupes.  Gesenius  says,  "Aramaei 
plerumque  ponunt  to  pro  Hebraeo  S/' 

Line  49, — Continued. 

Sha  nar  tibilti  ashrat-  Of  the  Canal  of  Ferti- 
shusti  sanna  ha  abbuslu ;  lity^  during  sixteen  years 
ushatzir  mutzu-sha.  its  water  had  been  dried 

up  by  the  sun.  I  collected 
together  its  springs  (or 
sources). 

Were  the  sixteen  years  those  of  his  father  Sargon's 
reign?  The  commencement  of  the  neglect  of  the 
city  may,  perhaps,  be  dated  from  the  revolution  which 
placed  Sargon  on  the  throne.  Rawlinson  attributes 
nineteen  years  to  Sargon's  reign,  but  admits  that  the 
proof  from  the  monuments  only  extends  to  fifteen. 
(Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  472.) 

Ha,  water.  I  think  this  pronunciation  is  more 
probable  than  ya,  which  I  formerly  proposed  (Journal 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xviii.  p.  366).     It  seems  an 

2e  2 
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Indo-Germanic  word,  but  hardly  Semitic.  It  agree ^- 
the  old  German  A  and  Aa^  which  are  now  oniTt:: 
names  of  certain  rivers,  but  formerly  meant  vatcr  i 
general.  To  these  may  be  added  the  ^ar  in  Swit^' 
land  and  the  ancient  river  Arar^  and  also  AaA,  ti 
German  form  of  the  Latin  Aquay  whence  Aachen,  i 
French  Aix  [la  Chapelle]  meant  "  the  waters." 

Abbtislu,  it  was  dried  up  by  the  sun :  from  the  He: 
TCyX  coctus  est  solis  ardore  (Gesen.). 

Ushaizir^  I  collected  together,  the  sha  coDJugabD: 
of  atzer,  "^sy,  congregare. 

In  the  Bamian  inscription,  Sennacherib  boasts  tbi: 
he  collected  together  no  less  than  eighteen  springs  cr 
small  rivulets,  and  led  them  into  one  channel,  wbidi 
he  brought  near  to  the  city.  This  appears  to  hare 
been  a  different  work  from  the  present  one,  thoudi 
similar  to  it. 

Line  50. 

Kireb  katiti  ashur  rakki  Among  the  rocks  I 
sha  shipianu  gi(ri)  elanish  found  a  copious  source, 
abni  mati  danni  itti  {mie  which  (running)  down  the 
nari)  Sima  aUb.  hills  over  rocks  of  mighty 

size,  unites  itself  with  the 
waters  of  the  river  Sima. 

Katiti,  rocks,  or  broken  ground.  The  word  is  found 
in  Gesenius,  nro,  broken.  *  Also  Dm,  with  the  same 
meaning. 

Ashur,  I  caused  to  spring  up,  rakkiy  a  copious 
source,  i.  e.  I  found  one  in  the  mountains.  The  Kord 
fufhur  is  from  llttT,  exsilire  facere  (Buxt.  2354). 
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r-^  RakHy   a   copious   source,   from   |71"1,   efitindi    vel 

:^-.\Tundere  se  (Gesen.). 

xr.    Shiplanu,  adverb  ''down'*  or  "downward,"  from 

r,  ii      Cri  (with  the  plural  sign  added).     This  I  read  gin  or 
\7:^ini  (mountains). 

JElanishy  adverb  "  above." 
i2 :     Matt  danniy  of  vast  size,  Heb.  TO,  mensura.     We 
ind  a  similar  phrase  in  the  Esarhaddon  inscription, 
If.  3ol.  V.  9,  **pili  matt  danni^**  stones  of  great  size. 

The  sign  for  water^  followed  by  the  syllable  wf,  I 
.'translate  "waters."     Then  comes  again  the  sign  for 
:-:  water,  followed  by  «tma,  which  I  render  "  the  river 
Sima." 

Mib,  unites  itself,  from  lih^  the  interior  of  anything. 

Line  60, — Continued. 

Valtu  mami  ushala-  With  the  waters  of  it 
amma  nabalish  utar.  {tchich)    I   conducted    (to 

Nineveh),    I     filled     the 
canal  again  to  overflowing . 

Mami.     Heb.  0"^,  waters. 

Ushala.  This  verb  may  be  compared  with  the  Heb. 
nStt^,  aquam  ducere  vel  aquam  mittere.  Esarhaddon 
(col.  vi.  20),  in  describing  how  he  united  the  streams, 
uses  the  expression  ushashar-ammay  which  may  be 
from  the  verb  Tt^M,  duxit. 

Nahalishy  adverb,  **most  copiously,"  or  "to  over 
flowing,"  from  3^33,  also  M13,  copies^  effudit. 

TJtaty  I  restored  as  formerly,  from  Chald.  ITTT, 
redditio,  restitutio. 
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Line  51. 

1700    as    shukli    rabti  1700    measures    long: 

vas:  162  as  shukli  rabti  162    measures    wide,    on 

rapashti,   anta    im    Sidi :  the  upper  side  towards  the 

217   as   shukli   rabti   ra-  north:  217  measures  wide, 

pashti,  kabalti,  in  the  centre, 

These  measures  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
old  palace  (if  the  half-hu  and  the  shuklu  rahtu  are  of 
the  same  length),  but  they  correspond  in  one  respect, 
viz.  that  the  first  side  of  the  building,  and  much  the 
longest,  is  described  as  vas  (or  long),  while  the  three 
others  are  described  as  rapashtu  (or  broad). 


Line  52. 


386  as  shukli  rabti 
rapashti,  kita,  im  irlu, 
vassadu  nar  Mastiggar ; 
tala  umalli,  amsukh  mi- 
sikhta. 


386  measures  wide  on 
the  lower  side  towards  the 
south,  fronting  the  river 
Tigris.  I  completed  the 
mound  and  I  measured 
the  measure. 


Line  53. 


Labarish  tami,  in  adir 
kishati,  timin-su  laenish 
ashdupat. 


I  deposited  once  more 
its  sacred  timin,  which  was 
still  well  remembered, 
owing  to  the  popular 
veneration  for  it  from  the 
most  ancient  times. 


The  following  I  believe  to  be  the  grammatical  con- 
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struction  of  this  passage.  Ashdupai,  I  deposited  (i.  e. 
once  more)  timin-sUy  its  inscribed  tablet,  la  enishy  which 
lAras  unforgotten  (or  still  well  remembered),  in  adir 
Arishatiy  owing  to  the  popular  veneration  for  it,  labarish 
tamif  from  the  most  ancient  times. 

There  is  here  so  much  terseness  and  brevity  in  the 
original  text,  that  it  is  difficult  to  render  it  into  English 
without  using  circumlocutions. 

Ashdupat  or  ashtapat  is  the  T  conjugation  of  shapat, 
i^DXZ^,  posuit :  coUocavit.  It  is  used  in  Hebrew  for 
'*  laying  a  thing  low  in  the  dust,"  etc. 

La  enish,  unforgotten,  from  nisha,  ntZ^3,  to  forget 
(Ges.  692).  We  find  in  another  inscription,  labarish 
tami  timin-sha  enishu,  ''  from  length  of  time  its  timin 
was  lost,"  or  its  place  was  now  forgotten.  (B.  M. 
plate  42, 1.  32.) 

In  adir  iishati,  through  the  veneration  of  the  people. 
Adir  may  be  Heb.  Iin,  honor,  "  From  the  honour 
paid  to  it  by  the  people." 

Line  53, — Continued. 

Pili  rabbati  ashuru-su  Then  with  large  stones 
ushaskir,  udannin  subuk-  I  closed  it  all  round  and 
su.  I  made  its  deposit  secure. 

AshurU'Su,  its  place ;  usually  written  ashar-su. 

Ushaskir,  I  enclosed  with  a  wall,  is  a  very  common 
verb ;  ex.  gr,  in  the  Phillips  cylinder,  col.  iii.  1.  40, 
we  find  ^'kar  dali,  with  a  high  wall,  ushaskir-su,  I 
enclosed  it."  It  is  the  sha  or  causative  conjugation 
of  Heb.  sagarj  "MD,  clausit,  and  means,  "  I  had  it  en- 
closed," or  **  I  gave  orders  to  enclose  it." 
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Udannin^  I  made  very  strong,  from  dan^  strong. 
Subuk,  a  deposit ;  relictum,  anything  that  is  left  bj 
itself,  alone.     From  Heb.  pSOf^  reliquit,  deseniit. 


Line  54. 

Mushari  sidhir  sumi-ya  ^  The  written  records  of 
160  tibki  tali  kireb-su  my  name,  160  fathoms  of 
althuru;  shiplanu  in  vassi-  bas-reliefs,  I  sculptured 
su  etzib  akhralik.  within  it ;  but  the  lower 

part  of  the  wall  next  to 
the  ground  I  left  to  be 
filled  up  in  future  times. 

The  tibik,  Heb.  riDlD,  is  a  measure  derived  from  the 
verb  PfDio,  expandit,  extendit.  The  Hebrew  HDO  was 
the  full  stretch  of  the  fingers.  Gesenius  says,  '*  manus 
expansa."  But  it  is  plain  that  the  Assyrian  tibiJk  was 
the  full  stretch  of  the  arms^  like  the  Greek  opyvuL  (from 
opeyew)^  and  the  Italian  hracdo  and  French  brasse, 
which  we  render  a  fathom. 

The  160  fathoms,  or  960  feet,  seems  an  extent  of 
sculpture  probable  enough  in  an  Assyrian  palace. 

The  tali  were  either  bas-reliefs  or  pictures.  It  is  the 
Chaldee  tID,  from  the  verb  *?7tO,  umbrare,  for  which 
the  Hebrew  uses  Vs.  So  the  Greeks  called  a  painter 
aKiaypat^9,  from  atua^  a  shadow  ;  and  so  the  Latins  said 
adumbrare,  because  a  picture  is  but  the  umbra  of  the 
real  thing  which  it  tries  to  represent. 

Etzib,  I  left.     Heb.  nty,  ezib  or  etzib,  to  leave. 

Akhralik,  posterity,  from  akhar,  Heb.  "IPTM,  sequens, 
alter ;  and  alik,  Heb.  "fyn,  to  come.  "  iEtas  veniens." 
I  find  in  another  inscription  the  phrase  akhralik  taml 
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Line  55. 

Arkanu  susku  tali  kabiti  Of  new  imagery  I 
Tipla-amma.  20  tibki  brought  together  a  great 
tsitsa  makri  isutzibu  ;  1 80  number  of  bas-reliefs, 
tibki  ushakki  elanish.  Twenty  fathoms  in  extent 

of  the  ancient  sculptures 
Vere  preserved,  so  that  I 
spread  out  in  all  180 
fathoms  of  them. 

AridnUy  future,  or  new.  Sar  arku^  the  future  king. 
In  arkut  tami,  in  future  days.  Nu  is  added  as  in 
shiplanu^  "  down,"  from  hoiif  ;  elanu,  "  up,'*  from  hy. 
Arkanu  follows  the  same  analogy ;  ex.  gr.  arkanu  edu 
yoj  after  my  departure. 

Susku  is  properly  sculpture  or  imagery,  from  root 
na'Cr,  Chald.  NDD;  whence  the  Heb.  TVSQt,  imago 
(Gesen.).      Compare    the   Greek   axia^  and  the  verb 

atciajpatl)€ip. 

Tali,  as  I  have  said,  were  sometimes  in  all  proba- 
bility pictures.  For,  Mr.  Layard  says  ('  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,'  p.  131)  that  **  the  walls  of  the  chambers  were 
in  part  painted  with  subjects  resembling  those  sculp- 
tured on  the  alabaster  panels."  See  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  vol  i.  p.  474. 

I  observe  en  passant  that  these  sculptures  were  on 
alabaster.  Now,  Sennacherib  in  his  inscriptions  says 
that  his  workmen  made  bas-reliefs  (which  he  calls 
shallat  zazati)  on  the  beautiful  albutar  stone,  which  was 
white  or  brilliant  as  the  sky  or  heaven.  I  think  that 
the  Greek  oKafiaarpov  is  derived  from  albutar  (or  else 
vice  versa).  This  stone  was  quarried  by  Sennacherib, 
in  the  mountains  of  Nyp&r,  somewhere  in  Media. 
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Upla  generally  means  "  I  brought  home."  It  repre- 
sents the  Heb.  ^in,  a  conjugation  of  the  verb  tT 
Gesenius  says,  73in,  allatus  est.  Another  conjugatk>t 
is  Vavr,  attulit. 

Tsitsa,  Heb.  3«3«.  This  is  an  interesting  word,  for 
it  occurs  in  2  Chronicles  iii.  10,  in  the  account  of 
Solomon's  temple.  The  authorized  version  faas,  "And 
in  the  most  holy  house  he  made  two  cherubims  ot 
image  work,  and  overlaid  them  with  gold."  Here 
Gesenius  renders  D"*3«3«  mWO  "  opus  statuarium," 
which  is  the  same  as  the  English  version  '*  work  of 
images,"  or  "image-work." 

The  ysifi  were,  therefore,  sculptured  images. 

This  word  also  occurs  in  another  important  passage, 
where  one  of  the  gods  is  called  nuni  tzitzuy  «.  e.  the 
Sculptured  Fish.  For,  in  fact,  he  was  so  sculptured, 
half-man  and  half-fish,  and  there  is  one  of  these 
sculptures  in  the  British  Museum. 

Isutzibu,  they  were  preserved.     Heb.  aW,  to  save. 

180  tibki  ushaiii.  I  think  we  have  a  proof  here 
that  a  single  vertical  wedge  means  60,  and  not  50,  as 
some  have  stated.  For  the  numbers  here  given  are 
160  and  20,  whose  sum  is  180.  But  in  order  to  get 
180,  we  must  give  the  value  of  60  to  the  vertical 
wedge. 

Ushaiiiy  I  spread  out  in  width,  from  sbakkt^  wide. 

Blanishf  in  summ&,  or  altogether. 


Line  56. 

Tarkha  suhu  il  sha  as         The   enclosure  itself  I 
tami    pani    usarbi:     tsir    augmented    beyond   what 
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uiisikhti    haikal     makriti     it    was   in   former   days; 

uraddi,  ushandib  sikta's.       above  the  measure  of  the 

former  palace  1  enlarged 
it,  and  I  liberally  increased 
its  coursing  grounds. 

Tariha  suhuy  the  enclosure  itself,  i.  e.  the  enclosed 
grounds  (or  park)  which  surrounded  the  palace.  See 
the  word  HpntO,  an  enclosure,  in  Buxtorf.  The  root 
is  |T110,  clausit. 

II  is  a  remarkable  word,  it  is  usually  written  eli,  and 
means  "beyond*'  or  "above/'  It  is  the  Heb.  Vy, 
super,  suprk. 

Uraddi  almost  always  means  "  I  augmented." 
Ushandib,  I  enlarged  much,  from  the  root  nadaby 
Heb.  113,  largus  fuit,  "  to  be  liberal." 

Siita's  for  sikta-sha,  its  sikta.  Respecting  this 
word  I  will  quote  what  Esarhaddon  says  concerning 
his  palace  (col.  vi.  19) :  taUakta-sha  mahatish  urappishj 
ana  masuk  kurra  kireb-sha,  ''its  coursing  grounds  I 
greatly  extended,  for  the  exercising  (masuk)  of  horses 
within  it." 

Sennacherib  alludes  to  something  similar  in  the 
present  passage.  Masuk  is  the  Heb.  ptt^,  discursitatio 
(Gesen.  632).     The  root  is  ptt^,  discursitavit. 

Sikta  is  from  the  same  root.  TpOf,  cursus  sive 
locus  exercitationis.  Ushandib  sikta-sha  is,  therefore, 
■'  I  liberally  extended  its  coursing  grounds." 

Line  57. 

Bit-rabi  ka-amsi,  itz  Fine  buildings  of  ivory, 
dan,  itz   ku,   itz   meshu-     dan  wood  ku  wood,  meshu- 
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kanni,  itz  kinrat?  itz  kan  wood,  cedar  wood, 
shurman  bishli,  u  itz  cypress  wood  dried  in  the 
butani:  bit-rabi  zakdi nur-  sun,  and  pistachio  wood; 
ya,  ana  miship  sarti-ya  these  buildings  (as  spark- 
usbapisha  kireb-su.  lets  of  my  splendour)  for 

my     royal     residence     I 
erected  within  it. 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  generally  called  tmi  and 
irsi  in  these  inscriptions.  Here  they  seem  to  be  called 
kinrat,  but  this  is  very  uncertain,  because  the  com- 
ponent signs  of  the  word  vary  so  much  in  other  texts 
that  they  may  be  mere  arbitrary  symbols  for  this  pre- 
cious kind  of  wood. 

If  Hnrat  is  the  true  reading  here,  a  slight  change  of 
pronunciation,  viz.  Hnrat,  kindrat,  kidrat  (plural  femi- 
nine), would  give  us  the  name  of  the  Cedar,  known  to 
the  Greeks  as  K€Bpo9  (feminine),  mentioned  even  by 
Homer. 

The  shurman  wood  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  juniper 
or  cypress.  It  is  named  in  Hebrew,  and  may  even  be 
the  same  as  the  Latin  sabina,  whence  English  savin. 

It  is  true  that  this  name  is  usually  derived  from  the 
Sabine  nation,  or  territory,  but  what  proof  is  there 
that  the  ancients  obtained  this  wood  specially  from  the 
Sabine  country  ?  On  the  contrary,  Crete  is  given  as 
its  native  place. 

Bishli,  I  think,  means  ''dried  in  the  sun,"'  from 
hufX  sol  is  ardore  coctus  est. 

Butani  is  the  pistacia  lentiscus,  or  terebinth  or 
mastic-tree.  Heb.  '^3101,  named  in  Genesis,  chap, 
xliii.  11. 

Zakdi  nur-ya  is  of  uncertain  meaning.     It  may  be 
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a  fancy  name  for  these  smaller  royal  apartments,  these 
lesser  lights  as  it  were  encircling  the  central  splendour 
of  the  Palace  itself.  Nur  is  a  well-known  word, 
Chald.  *^13,  fire  or  brightness,  splendour,  and  zdkdi 
may  represent  an  Assyrian  form  of  the  Heb.  "^pipt, 
scintillse ;  for  a  good  many  Assyrian  words  ending  in 
khi  vary  to  (2i,  thas,  bel-khikhi  varies  to  bel-khidi.  So 
in  Greek,  0  and  x  sometimes  interchange,  as  opi/i^a  for 
opviBa^  etc. 

Line  58. 

Itz  shar  makkhu  nakut  I  made  its  porticoes 
mati  Khamanu,  sha  gimir  with  lofty  shar  trees,  cut 
shimdi  zir-bel  tsippati  itzi  down  in  the  land  of  Kha- 
ratlat  shadi  u  mati  Kaldi  mana,  which  all  persons 
kireb-su  kharru-su,itakha-  who  are  judges  of  the  best 
sha  ashkup.  sort  of  pine-trees  prefer, 

as  being  the  choicest  trees 
either  in  the  hills  or  in  the 
land  of  Chaldsea. 

'*  Land  of  Chaldsea  "  stands  for  the  low  countries  in 
general. 

Nakut  means  "cut  down."  It  is  a  participle  from 
the  Hebrew,  verb  nakah^  7133,  percussit. 

But  the  essential  part  of  the  root  nakah  seems  to 
be  only  TOM.  This  is  found  in  Chaldee,  viz.  "^DM, 
feriit,  percussit,  which  is  also  very  frequent  in  Assyrian 
in  the  sense  of  "feriit  victimam,"  ex.  gr.  "victims  of 
rare  perfection  I  sacrificed  to  their  divinities"  (makhar- 
sun  akki). 

Shimdij  having  knowledge  of  (a  thing),  skilled  in  it, 
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or  good  judges  of  it :  in  French,  connaufseurs :  from 
ymiif,  cognoscere  (Buxt.  2443). 

Zir-hel.  This  complicated  sign,  with  nine  wedges, 
is  more  distinctly  sculptured  in  some  other  inscriptions, 
and  then  it  is  seen  to  be  compounded  of  the  four  wedges 
of  zir  (a  race  or  family)  and  the  five  wedges  of  hel 
(first  or  principal).  But  how  it  was  pronounced  I 
know  not,  probably  not  as  zir  bel.  At  any  rate,  how- 
ever, its  meaning  is  evident :  "  the  best  kind/' 

Tsippati,  The  sense- of  this  word  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  tsippati  in  lines  59  and  61  (though  written 
with  the  same  symbols).  There  it  signifies  springs  ot 
water,  from  the  Heb.  P]12t,  tzup^  to  overflow  (Ges. 
85d).  So  in  the  Talmud  we  find  mim  tzipin^  "  flowing 
waters.'' 

But  in  our  present  line  58,  tzippati  signifies  ^r-free«, 
or  any  tree  which  yields  pitch,  from  tzipa  or  zipa, 
•'pitch,"  in  Chaldee  Mat  (see  Buxtorf,  683  and  684), 
which  name  was  also  given  to  the  tree  itself,  as  is  plain 
from  the  passage  there  quoted,  *'  they  light  no  light 
on  the  Sabbath-day  ;  neither  r©t,  zipat  (torches  of  the 
pitch-pine),  nor  waxlights." 

I  need  not  observe  that  the  letters  t,  xain,  and  % 
tsaddiy  interchange  frequently :  see  Gesenius,  850,  who 
gives  for  example  1(hv  for  xhif.  So  rct  became  rcs 
in  Assyrian. 

As  the  Assyrians  named  the  fir  tribe  (or  conifers) 
firom  the  pitch  they  produce,  so  did  the  Greeks  and 
Latins  call  them  mrvt  and  irevfof  and  picea.  Pliny  says, 
"  picea  montes  amat,"  etc,     Ovid  has, 

"  Est  nemus  etpiceis  et  frondibus  ilicis  atrum." 

Is  it  not  possible  that  the  celebrated  city  of  Barzippa 
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or  Borsippa  may  have  taken  its  name  from  some  over- 
flowing well  of  pitch  or  bitumen  which  originally 
existed  there  ?  Heb.  "iMn,  bar^  a  well,  and  fc^st,  zipa^ 
pitch.  For  such  pitch-wells  were  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, especially  at  the  town  of  Is  or  Hit,  as 
Herodotus  mentions. 

Ratlaty  adj.  in  the  feminine  plural,  "  very  excellent 
or  noble."  This  word  occurs  frequently,  but  I  find  no 
equivalent  to  it  in  Hebrew.  **/r  ratlati  su"  is  equi- 
valent to  "ir  dannuti  su,"  his  principal  city. 

Kireb'SU,  among  themselves ;  i.  e.  in  their  business 
or  craft.  But  these  two  words  seem  quite  superfluous. 
Kharru  su,  they  love  it,  they  prefer  it.  KharrUy  they 
love,  is  from  Heb.  "^iT,  earns  fuit,  pretiosus  fuit.  That 
this  is  the  true  meaning  of  kharru  is  proved  beyond 
doubt  by  the  substitution  for  it  in  another  passage  of 
the  verb  ishmukhuj  they  delight  in.  See  the  first  series 
of  the  British  Museum  inscriptions,  plate  42,  line  46, 
where  the  passage  stands :  marab  ishmukhuy  from  the 
verb  TvyOfj  hilaris  fuit,  gaudet.  (Schindler,  p.  1888.) 
Itakha.  Heb.  |TnM,  peristylon,  portions,  a  colon- 
nade or  portico. 

Ashkup,  I  built  or  put  up  (said  of  wooden  build- 
ings).  Heb.  ^ptt^,  contignavit  (Ges.  1036).  But  here 
the  bull  inscription  B.  M.  pi.  42,  seems  to  have  ashkun, 
I  made. 

The  above  passage,  about  the  preference  given  to  the 
shar  trees,  is  found  in  many  other  inscriptions.  We 
read  in  the  annals  of  Esarhaddon  (Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of 
Liter.  Vol.  VH.  p.  605)  :— 

Shari  makkhi  takut  With  lofty  shar  trees 
mati   Khamanu,  sba  kala     cut  down  in  the  land  of 
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Bhimdiu    itzidi  kharru-su,     Khamana,  which  all  who 
itakha-sha  emit.  have  knowledge  of  trees 

like  best,  I  erected  its  por- 
ticoes. 

In  comparing  the  two  passages  we  see  that  the 
Esarhaddon  replaces  gimir  (all),  Heb.  "IDH,  by  iala, 
(all),  Heb.  73,  and  the  verb  ashkup  by  emit.  It  also 
omits  the  word  of  double  signification,  tsippati.  In 
other  respects  they  confirm  each  other. 

Line  59. 

Ashsu  zakap  tsippati  By  my  care  I  caused 
ekil  tamirti  elin  arpita-an ;  the  uprismg  of  springs  in 
ana  tari  Ninua-ki  bilku  more  than  40  places  of 
ubuUiku,  ushatkil  panus-  the  plain  ;  I  divided  them 
sun.  into  irrigating  canals,  for 

the  people  of  Nineveh,  and 
gave  them,  to  be  their  own 
property. 

Ashsu,  curavi,  I  took  care  for,  took  pains  about, 
managed.  So  in  the  Constantinople  inscription,  line 
66,  ashsu  iamiski,  **  curavi  equos."  This  verb  is  the 
Chaldee  tt^n,  ashash  or  hashash^  curare,  curam  gerere. 
Buxt.  p.  846. 

Zakap,  the  uprising,  is  from  the  Heb.  Dpt,  elevare, 
attollere.  It  is  often  used  in  a  very  good  sense ;  for 
instance,  '*  to  lift  up  the  afflicted  heart,"  Psalm  cxlv.  14. 

Tamirti,  meadows,  plains,  or  fields,  from  amir, 
^"^^fy  grass,  ex.  gr.  **  all  flesh  is  grass,"  M'^^'Dy,  quoted 
by  Buxtorf,  p.  1628. 

As  the  root  S7Q  is  specially  used  of  water,  both  as 
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a  noun  and  a  verb,  I  think  I  recognize  it  in  bilhi  and 
uhullik.  We  find  in  Gesenius  :i7Q,  divisit.(ut  canales). 
^Sd,  rivus,  fluvius  parvus,  etiam  fluvius  major.  He 
adds,  ''  propria  canalem  esse  volunt,  a  cUvidendo  dic- 
tum ;  cf.  verbum,  Job  xxxviii.  25.  JIWD,  rivi 
(Judges  V.  15)," 

Line  60. 

Ana  birati  takmukhi,  To  obtain  water  to  turn 
vaitu  padi  ir  Kishri  adi  the  flour  mills,  I  brought 
tamirti  Ninua-ki,  ir-ya,  down  from  the  borders  of 
(....)  birut  in  akzirlati  Kishri  unto  the  fields  of 
ushattaru,  ushatsir  nari  Nineveh,  my  city,  pure 
karru.  streams  conveyed  in  pipes, 

and  I  collected  them  into 

reservoirs. 

Biratiy  plural  fem.  of  Heb.  Tl.  Here  it  means  mill- 
ponds. 

Takmuihiy  of  or  belonging  to  flour.  From  the 
Chaldee  kamakK  fTOp,  farina  (Buxt.  p.  2053).  The 
word  before  hirut  is  eflfaced.  Whatever  it  was,  it  must 
have  meant  "  waters.*' 

Birut^  plural  fem.  ''  pure,*^  from  Heb.  "Q,  purus. 

Akzirlati.  This  is  a  most  important  passage.  It  is 
repeated  on  one  of  the  bulls  (see  the  British  Museum 
inscriptions,  first  series,  plate  42,  line  42).  But 
though  the  inscription  on  the  bull  is  nearly  the  same, 
yet  it  adds  a  word  of  the  greatest  consequence.  After 
saying,  **  I  brought  water  from  the  distant  city  of 
Kishri  to  the  plains  of  Nineveh  in  akzirlati^'*  it  adds, 
"  OF  IRON.''  From  this  it  follows  that  the  akzirlati 
were  pipes  or  tubes,  since  nothing  else  constructed  of 

VOL.  VIII.  2   p 
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iron  could  have  been  of  any  service  in  conveying  water 
to  Nineveh. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  gigantic  aqueducts 
of  the  ancients  show  them  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  fact  that  water  will  rise  nearly  to  the  levd 
of  its  source  if  conducted  through  a  pipe.  But  here 
we  have  decisive  proof  that  pipes  of  metal  were  known 
to  the  Assyrians  in  the  eighth  century  before  Christ, 
Moreover,  pipes  made  of  cast-iron  imply  a  great 
advance  in  the  arts,  and  since  they  extended  many 
miles  they  could  hardly  have  been  made  of  wrought- 
iron. 

UshattarUj  I  brought  down,  I  conveyed  downwards ; 
ska  conjugation  of  ^ro,  natar^  defluere  (see  Buxt.  p. 
1409),  also  decidere.  The  ska  conjugation  would 
mean  "  descendere  feci." 

Ushatsir,  I  collected  together  (the  waters).  This 
is  the  ska  conjugation  of  etsir^  Heb.  ys}},  congre- 
gavit. 

Nari  karru^  great  reservoirs  of  water ;  karru  is  the 
Chaldee  Mn3,  kara,  Heb.  m3,  cisterna. 

Line  61. 

{Dimidium)  kasbu  hak-  I  brought  down  the 
karu  valtu  kireb  nar  Ku-  perennial  waters  of  the 
tzuru  mami  daruti  ashar-  river  Kutzuru  from  the 
sha  ushirda  kireb  tsippati  distance  of  half  a  kasbu, 
shatina;  ushabiba  patti-sh.     into    those  wells,   and  I 

surrounded  their  margins 

{toith  walls). 

The  kasbu  was  a  measure  of  time,  two  hours.  This 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Hincks,  who  found  a  tablet  in 
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the  British  Museum  saying  that  on  the  day  of  the 
equinox  the  day  and  night  are  equal ;  six  kasbu  of 
day  and  six  kasbu  of  night.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
measure  time  so  accurately,  the  Assyrians  must  have 
employed  clepsydra,  vessels  filled  with  water  and 
emptying  themselves  through  a  small  orifice  in  a 
determined  period'  of  time.  And  Dr.  Hincks  has 
made  a  felicitous  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
word  iasbu,  which  he  derives  from  the  Heb.  iazab^ 
inaniSy  lU.  In  Hebrew  this  root  is  used  for  ''  delu- 
sive," '* deceitful ;"  in  Assyrian  it  means  '* empty:" 
thus  a  region  completely  uninhabited  is  said  to  be 
iakkazabit,  "emptied."  Hence  iasbu  would  mean 
one  emptying  of  the  clepsydra. 

The  kasbu  hakkaru,  or  "  kasbu  of  land,"  was  naturally 
the  distance  which  an  ordinary  pedestrian  would  walk 
in  two  hours  at  an  ordinary  pace,  say  six  miles.  So 
the  Germans  measure  distances  along  high-roads  by 
the  stunde^  which  is  one  hour  of  time,  meaning  one 
hour's  walk  to  an  ordinary  pedestrian. 

HakkarUy  earth.  This  word  I  formerly  transcribed 
as  ebkaruy  but  later  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
first  syllable  should  be  read  hak,  and  finding  that 
M.  Oppert  also  gives  that  as  one  of  its  values,  I 
have  adopted  it.  The  word  seems  related  to  the  Heb. 
n3«,  agricola. 

Tsippati  shatina^  those  wells.  The  bull  inscription, 
B.  M.  pi.  42,  1.  43,  substitutes  birati  shatina,  those 
wells,  from  Heb.  6ir,  a  well. 

Ushabibu,  I  surrounded  :  Heb.  330,  to  surround. 
Gesenius  says  circumdedit,  cinxit. 

Pattish,  for  patti-sha,  their  margins.  From  Heb. 
no,  otherwise  ns,  ora  sive  margo.      In  Proverbs  viii. 

2  F  2 
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20,  it  is  the  margin  (of  the  sea),     HD  h  nc,  from  one 
brink  to  the  other. 

Line  62. 


Sha  Ninua  ir  belluti-ya 
subat-zu  usrabbi,  ribati-su 
ushan  labiriti,  u  tzukani 
uspardi:  unammir  kima 
tami. 


Of  Nineveh,  my  royal 
city,  I  greatly  enlarged  its 
dwellings.  Its  streets,  I 
renovated  the  old  ones, 
and  I  widened  those  which 
were  too  narrow.  I  made 
them  as  splendid  as  the 
sun. 


Tzukani,  narrow.     Heb.  tzui^  pIS,  angustus  (Ges.). 

Uspardi^  1  widened,  I  opened  out.  Heb.  T®,  parad 
aperuit,  solvit,  expandit  (ut  avis  alas  suas).  The  verb 
occurs  on  the  Phillips'  cylinder,  col.  ii.  38,  under  the 
form  tisparzikhu :  tsattiii  ilim  rabim  usparzUhu,  "the 
just  rights  (or  the  oflferings)  of  those  great  gods  I 
augmented  or  extended,*'  The  final  ihu  or  hu  appears 
to  be  only  a  breathing.  Uspardi,  and  usrabbi  are  in 
the  sha  conjugation. 


Line  63. 
Ana  arkut  tami,  in  sarin         In   future  days,  under 


tari-ya  sha  Ashur  ana 
ribitut  mati  u  nisi  inambu 
zigir-su ;  enu  haikal  shatu 
ilabbiru  innakhu, 


the  kings  my  sons,  whom 
Ashur  shall  call  to  the 
sovereignty  over  this  land 
and  people;  when  this 
palace  shall  grow  old  and 
decay, 


Enu,  when,  may  be  derived  from  a  word  ti23f»  time, 
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for  which  the  Chaldee  has  roy  (Buxt.  1636).  Trans- 
late, therefore,  enu  haikal  shatu  ilabbiru,  **  eo  tempore 
quo  hoc  palatium  perierit/'  Buxtorf  gives  for  example 
i^T^Sif  1,  etc.  etc.  "  tempore  prandii/'  when  it  was 
dinner-time.  I  think  I  see  this  same  ancient  word, 
nay  or  May,  "  time,"  in  other  phrases  of  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  The  usual  name  for  **  a  year "  is  mu, 
but  as  that  syllable  has  other  meanings  also,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  annaj  "  time,"  is  added,  and  the  word 
becomes  mu  anna,  "a  year's  time,"  i.e.  "a  year.'* 
Hence,  perhaps,  was  derived  the  Latin  annuSy  a  year, 
a  word  received,  probably,  from  the  Etruscans,  who 
brought  it  from  the  East. 

Another  use  of  the  word  \XSJj  tempus,  is  seen,  as  I 
think,  in  the  syllable  an,  hitherto  unexplained,  by 
which  numerals  are  sometimes  terminated.  Thus, 
when  Sargon  says  that  350  kings  reigned  before  him 
over  the  land  of  Assyria,  the  numeral  employed  is, 
350  an  or  han.  It  appears  to  me  somewhat  simitar 
in  its  use  to  the  Latin  plex,  in  duplex^  Greek  tiirXovs. 
Pecuniam  quadruplicem  auferam  (Plantus),  "  four 
times  as  much."  Plex  is  added  to  Latin  numerals 
even  when  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  ex.  gr.  quadruplices 
Stellas,  "  four  stars." 

Line  64. 

Ankhut-sa  luttish,  mu-  He  who  shall  renew  its 

shari  sidhir    sumi-ya   li-  solemn    dedication,   shall 

kharu,  (....)  libsu,  vas  lu  read    aloud    the    written 

(....)  likki,  ana  ashri-su  record  of  my  name,  shall, 

litar,      Ashur      ikribi-su  make  a  stone  altar  and 

ishimmi.  sacrifice    a   male   victim. 
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and  shall  then  replace  it 
in  its  place,  Ashur  will 
hear  and  accept  his 
prayers. 

Ankhut  or  anakhut  is  the  Chaldee  and  Heb.  word 
rssn^  '^a  dedication."  It  is  the  term  employed  in 
Daniel,  chap.  iii.  2,  where  it  is  said  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar sent  for  all  the  princes,  rulers,  etc.  to  come 
to  the  dedication  {ankhut)  of  the  golden  image  which 
he  had  set  up.  Also  in  1  Kings  viii.  63,  where  it  b 
said  that  Solomon  and  the  children  of  Israel  dedicated 
the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  verb  '^^  is  initiavit  as 
well  as  consecravit^  etc. 

A  ruined  palace  when  about  to  be  built  again  re- 
quired a  new  initiation  and  a  new  sacrifice  of  conse- 
cration. 

Zuttish,  he  (who)  may  or  shall  reneio :  optative  or 
potential  of  a  verb  of  which  we  find  some  other 
tenses,  uttisA  "  I  renewed,"  and  muttish  "  the  restorer, 
repairer,  or  renovator."  I  consider  that  this  Assyrian 
verb  represents  the  Heb.  "Crm,  renovare.  If  this  was 
pronounced  hedish  or  hetisky  it  would  become  utii^h 
in  the  first  person  of  the  preterite,  according  to  the 
Assyrian  mode  of  forming  that  part  of  the  verb,  by 
prefixing  the  vowel  ii,  as  in  ushan  and  unammir  (see 
line  62). 

Zikkiy  he  (who)  may  or  shall  sacrifice :  optative  of 
the  verb  of  which  aiiiy  **  I  sacrificed,"  is  the  first 
person  preterite.  This  verb  is  the  Heb.  nakah,  na, 
percussit :  the  n  falls  ofi*  in  most  of  its  tenses,  as  m 
ikku,  "  they  were  smitten,'*  etc.  (see  Gesenius,  p.  667.) 

Zitary  he  (who)  may  or  shall  restore :  optative  of  the 
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verb  of  which  utar,  "I  restored,"  is  the  preterite. 
Chaldee  •nn,  reddere,  restituere  (Buxt.). 

Having  thus  given  a  version  of  this  important  in- 
scription, I  come  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the  first 
line,  which  is  unconnected  with  the  rest^ 

Line  1. 

LXIII  mukal  mishari,  Sixty-three  inscribed 
arkhi  sibuti,  limmu  Nebo-  lines :  {written)  in  the 
liha  shavat  ir  (. . . .).  seventh  month  of  the  year 

of  which  Neboliha  was  the 
eponytntiSf  who  was  Suffete 
(or  prefect)  of  the  city 
{Arbela?). 

This  inscription  actually  has  63  lines,  as  the  Assyrian 
scribe  has  stated.  It  was  a  frequent  custom  to  number 
the  lines  on  a  tablet.  Thus  for  instance,  the  tablet 
195  6  says,  '*  I  sus  41  mikal  mishari:''  sixty  and  forty- 
one  inscribed  lines.  Tablet  227  (otherwise  K  268) 
says :  "  (lines)  XX  mwia/im,"  i.  e.  twenty  inscribed 
lines.  The  first  word  is,  however,  effaced.  On  count- 
ing I  find  that  18  lines  are  left,  and  part  of  the  19th, 
the  rest  being  broken  off.  Tablet  1 70  (otherwise  137 
a),  which  contains  a  list  of  the  sacred  numbers  of  the 
gods,  is  headed  MukaL  Other  examples  might  easily 
be  adduced. 

Mukaly  sculptured:  from  Heb.  kalah,  vhp,  insculpsit 
or  sculpsit  (Ges.  893),  whence  we  find  in  1  Kings  vi. 
18,  and  in  three  other  passages,  the  derived  word 
mukaluty  iiyVpD,  sculptura. 

Mishari  is  a  common  word,  meaning  ''lines  of 
writing." 
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NebO'liha :  this  name  means  "  Nebo  is  victorious." 
Hincks  reads  it  Nabuliah  (Transactions  of  the  Rojal 
Irish  Academy  for  1856,  p.  36).  According  to  a 
statement  in  the  '  Athenaeum  *  (p.  725)  the  name  of 
Nabuliah  has  been  found  on  a  tablet^  as  eponym  in 
Sennacherib's  third  year.  This  is  a  remarkable  con- 
firmation of  the  truth .  of  the  annals  inscribed  on 
Bellino's  cylinder. 

Shavatf  a  word  composed  of  the  signs  sha  and  mat 
or  vaty  appears  to  be  the  Heb.  ^ffOf,  shafat^  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  city  or  region,  a  term  which  became 
known  to  the  Romans,  who  altered  the  word  into  sufes, 
Gen.  sufetis.  There  was  also  a  nominative  ^ttfetti^: 
"referentibus  sufetis."  The  D^OBW,  sufetim,  "judges," 
were  once  the  chief  rulers  in  Israel. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

Line  36.  Dur  frequently  means  a  habitation  or 
resting-place,  from  Chald.  ^yi,  habitare,  commorari. 
But  that  does  not  alter  the  meaning  of  the  passage : 
"  its  timifij  which  was  intended  to  remain  for  ever." 

"  Those  of  old  time  "  is  quite  a  Scripture  phrase, 
for  we  know  that  landmarks  placed  by  "  those  of  old  " 
were  to  be  held  sacred  by  the  Israelites. 

Isshidu.  I  suspect  that  this  verb  means  "  they 
stamped."  The  phrase  will  then  mean  "  they  stamped 
the  clay  with  the  figure  of  a  dove."  This  meaning  is, 
at  present,  conjectural,  but  reposes  on  the  following 
grounds :  many  clay  tablets  are  found  containing  con- 
tracts between  private  individuals,  to  which  they  have 
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affixed  the  impression  of  their  seals  on  the  soft  clay. 
Over  each  of  these  is  written,  '•  seal  of  the  man  A/' 
"seal  of  the  man  B,"  etc.      The  word  for  seal  is 

>— in    and  the  most  usual  sound  of  this  sign  is 

shid.  It  is  always  preceded  by  the  sign  for  "  stone," 
by  which  we  perceive  the  impression  from  a  stone  seal 
is  meant.  From  this  substantive  it  would  be  natural 
to  make  a  verb  isshiduj  "  they  sealed.'*  But  for  the 
present  this  is  only  a  conjecture. 

Itti  sidhir,  etc.  etc.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be 
the  preposition  itti  (with)  atid  not  the  substantive  itti 
(signum).  The  phrase  will  then  mean,  "  they  stamped 
the  clay  mth  the  mark  of  a  dove,"  etc.  etc. 

Line  41.  Several  words  in  this  line  are  of  doubtful 
meaning.  In  the  first  place  karash-su  may  mean  alveus 
suus,  i.e.  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  its  channel.  Heb, 
•ttna  (Gesen.  505).  If  so,  sutishur  kutar  may  mean 
the  preservation  of  the  rain-water ;  since  one  of  the 
meanings  of  kutar  is  "  rain." 

Then,  takiiribati  karie,  "the  introduction  of  rivulets/' 
would  mean  their  being  turned  into  the  channel  of  the 
river  to  augment  its  waters. 

In  the  same  line  val  ustabil  may  mean,  *'  they  never 
thoroughly  cleansed  (or  flooded)  its  channel."  From 
the  verb  W,  copiose  fluxit,  Gesenius  derives  bul, 
pluvia,  and  mabul^  *?110,  Noah's  deluge,  which  sufli- 
ciently  shows  that  the  conjugation  ustabil  may  have 
the  force  of  "  a  thorough  scouring  by  means  of  floods 
of  water."  In  a  similar  passage  of  the  E;  I.  H.  in- 
scription we  find  palga-su  la  etsikir,  "  its  channel  was 
not  cleansed  or  purified,"  from  Heb.  "^TO,  to  make 
bright  or  pure. 
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Line  48.  Another  explanation  of  uribbu  tumn-Aa^ 
is,  "  its  platform  was  ravaged."  In  Sargon's  cylinder, 
line  19,  he  is  called  murib^  the  ravager,  of  the  land  d 
Beth  Kumria,  from  the  root  aiPT,  to  destroy  or  ravage. 

I  will  now  add  a  connected  translation  of  the  whole 
inscription. 

Sennachbrib  the  great  king,  the  powerful  king,  the 
king  of  Assyria,  the  king  irresistible,  the  heaven-ap- 
pointed monarch,  the  servant  of  the  great  gods.  TTie 
observer  of  the  Law,  the  lover  of  justice,  the  noble 
warrior,  the  valiant  hero,  the  first  of  all  kings,  the 
great  punisHer  of  the  unbelievers,  the  breaker  in  pieces 
of  their  wicked  conspiracies. 

Ashur  the  great  Lord  has  given  to  me  enduring 
power.  Over  all  heretical  nations  he  has  raised  trium- 
phantly my  arms. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  reign  I  destroyed  the  armies 
of  Marduk-Baladan,  king  of  Babylonia,  and  his  allies 
the  Susians,  in  the  plains  near  the  city  of  Kush.  In 
the  midst  of  that  battle  he  quitted  his  army,  fled  alone 
on  horseback,  and  escaped  to  the  city  Gutzumman; 
and  hiding  among  the  reeds  and  rushes  of  the  river, 
he  saved  his  life  alone. 

The  chariots,  waggons,  horses,  mares,  mules,  and 
camels,  which  in  the  confusion  of  the  battle  they  had 
abandoned,  were  captured  by  my  hands.  Then  I 
plundered  completely  his  palace  in  the  city  of  Babylon; 
I  broke  open  his  royal  treasury;  gold  and  silver;  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver;  precious  stones ;  goods  and  valuables 
and  much  royal  treasure :  his  wife,  and  the  male  and 
female  inhabitants  of  his  palace ;  the  noblemen  and 
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r  v:he  royal  treasurers  who  stood  first  among  all  his  men 

t  ^  of  trust  and  were  clothed  with  the  chief  authority  in 

^.■^  the  palace,  I  carried  oflf  and  I  counted  them  as  a  spoil. 

.  ]^^     Then  I  marched  after  him  to  the  city  Gutzumman, 

and  I  sent  off  my  soldiers   to   search   through    the 

marshes   and   reeds.      Fiye   days  they  moved  about 

'    rapidly,  but  his  hiding  place  was  not  discovered. 

in  the  name  of  Ashur  my  lord,  89  large  cities  and 
.^  royal  dwellings  in  the  land  of  Chaldaea,  and  820  small 
..,  towns  in  their  neighbourhood,  I  assaulted,  captured, 
.^    and  carried  off  their  spoils. 

The  skilled  workmen,  both  Aramaeans  and  Chal- 
daeans,  who  were  in  the  cities  of  Bel,  Kush,  Kharrishun, 
.  and  Tiggaba,  and  also  the  common  people  of  the  land 
^ho  had  been  in  rebellion,  I  carried  away  and  I  distri- 
buted them  as  a  spoil. 

Belibus,  the  son  of  the  high  priest  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Seven  Planets  in  the  holy  city,  who  had  been 
educated  as  a  young  nobleman  in  my  palace,  1  placed 
over  them  as  king  of  Leshan  and  Akkadi. 

During  my  return,  the  tribes  of  the  Tuhamuna, 
Rihiku,  Yadakku,  Hubudu,  Kipri,  Maliku,  Gurumu, 
Hubuli,  Damunu,  Gambulu,  Khindaru,  Ruhuha,  Bu- 
kudu,  Khamranu,  Hagaranu,  Nabatu,  and  Lihutahu 
(Aramaeans  all  of  them  and  rebels),  I  completely  con- 
quered. 208,000  inhabitants,  male  and  female  ;  7200 
horses  and  mares;  1173  mules;  5230  camels;  80,100 
oxen ;  800,600  sheep ;  a  vast  spoil,  I  carried  off  to 
Assyria. 

In  my  first  year  I  received  the  great  tribute  of 
Nebo-bel-mu,  chief  of  Ararat ;  gold,  silver,  meshuian 
wood  of  great  size,  mules,  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep. 
The  people  of  the  city  of  Khismi,  enemies  and 
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heretics,  who  from  old  times  had  never  bowed  down 
to  my  yoke,  I  destroyed  with  my  arms.  Not  one  soul 
escaped. 

That  city  I  built  again.  One  bull,  ten  sheep,  ten 
fatlings,  twenty  animals  called  "  strongheads,"  I  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  Assyria,  my  lords. 

In  my  second  year,  Ashur  the  lord  giving  me  con- 
fidence, I  marched  against  the  land  of  the  Bisi  and 
the  Yatsubi-gallaya,  enemies  and  heretics  who  from 
old  times  had  never  submitted  to  the  kings  my  fathers. 
Through  the  thick  forests  and  in  the  hilly  districts  I 
rode  on  horseback,  for  I  had  left  my  two-horse  cha< 
riot  in  the  plains  below.  But  in  dangerous  places  I 
alighted  on  my  feet  and  clambered  like  a  mountain 
goat. 

The  city  of  Beth-Kilamzakh,  their  great  city,  I 
attacked  and  took.  The  inhabitants  small  and  great, 
horses,  mares,  mules,  oxen,  and  sheep,  I  carried  off 
from  it  and  distributed  them  as  a  spoil.  Their  smaller 
towns  without  number  I  overthrew  and  reduced  them 
to  ruins.  A  vast  building  which  was  their  Hall  of 
Assembly  I  burnt  with  fire. 

Once  more  that  city  of  Beth-Kilamzakh  I  erected 
into  a  strong  fortress.  Higher  than  in  former  times 
I  rebuilt  it  on  a  hill.  People  drawn  from  lands  sub- 
dued by  my  arms  I  placed  to  dwell  within  it. 

The  people  of  Bisi  and  Yatsubi-gallaya  who  had 
fled  away  from  my  arms  I  brought  <lown  from  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  cities  of  Kar-Tbisbe  and  Beth- 
Kubitti  I  caused  them  to  dwell.  In  the  hands  of 
my  officers,  men  of  distinction  of  Arrapakha  city,  I 
distributed  them.  A  stone  tablet  I  made,  I  wrote 
on  it  the  victories  which  I  had  gained  over  them,  and 
within  the  city  I  set  it  up. 
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Then  I  turned  round  the  front  of  my  chariot,  and 
I  marched  straight  before  me  to  the  land  of  Illipi. 
Ispabara  their  king  abandoned  his  strong  cities  and 
his  treasuries  and  fled  to  a  distance.  All  his  broad 
country  I  swept  like  a  mighty  whirlwind.  The  city 
Marupishti  and  the  city  Akkuddu,  his  royal  residences^ 
and  34  great  cities,  with,  numberless  smaller  towns  in 
their  neighbourhood,  I  destroyed  and  I  burnt  them 
with  fire.  I  cut  down  their  finest  trees,  and  over 
their  cornfields  I  spread  blackness.  In  every  direc- 
tion  I  left  the  land  of  Illipi  a  desert. 

The  inhabitants  small  and  great,  male  and  female, 
horses,  mares,  mules,  oxen,  and  sheep,  beyond  number, 
I  carried  off  and  divided  them  as  a  spoil.  The  strong 
cities  of  Sisirti  and  Kukunli,  and  the  smaller  towns  in 
their  neighbourhood,  together  with  the  whole  province 
of  Beth-Barrua,  I  cut  off  from  his  land  and  added 
them  to  the  empire  of  Assyria.  I  raised  the  city  of 
Ilinzash  to  be  the  royal  city  and  metropolis  of  that 
province.  I  abolished  its  former  name  and  I  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  City  of  Sennacherib. 

During  my  return  I  received  a  great  tribute  from 
the  distant  Medians,  who  in  the  days  of  the  kings  my 
fathers  no  one  had  ever  heard  even  the  name  of  their 
country :  and  I  made  them  bow  down  to  the  yoke  of 
my  majesty. 

In  those  days  Nineveh  the  exalted  city,  the  city 
beloved  by  Ishtar,  which  cherishes  every  kind  of 
worship  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  within  it, — in  its 
timin  (or  sacred  platform)  meant  to  last  for  ever  and 
ever,  those  of  old  time  deposited  a  clay  tablet  im- 
pressed with  the  figure  of  a  dove ;  and  along  with  it 
they  placed  its  fellow-tablets. 
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A  Splendid  place,  a  rich  building  for  her  sanctuary, 
and  a  treasure  house  for  all  the  jewels,  the  regalia  of 
Ishtar,  they  erected  within  it. 

Of  all  the  kings  of  former  days,  my  fathers  who 
went  before  me,  who  reigned  before  me  over  Assyria 
and  governed  the  city  of  Bel  (i.  e.  Nineveh) ,  and  with 
no  sparing  measure  increased  the  size  of  their  build- 
ings, and  there  treasured  up  all  their  revenues  which 
they  received  from  the  four  countries ;  no  one  among 
them  all  repaired  the  great  central  edifice  which  was 
the  royal  dwelling  of  their  greatness,  nor  ever 
brightened  up  the  interior,  nor  yet  the  exterior,  of  the 
dingy  building  which  formed  its  keep. 

As  regards  the  supply  of  water,  they  neither  kept 
the  fountains  sweet,  nor  cleansed  the  river-channel,  so 
as  to  preserve  the  rain-water,  collect  the  streams  and 
rivulets,  and  "Search  for  new  springs  and  cause  them  to 
rise. 

Then  I,  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  by  command 
of  the  gods,  took  delight  to  complete  this  work. 
Multitudes  I  collected  together  of  the  workmen  of  the 
lands  of  Chaldaea,  Aram,  Manna  Kue,  and  Cilicia, 
who  had  not  bowed  down  to  my  yoke:  I  brought 
them  away  as  captives,  and  I  bound  them  together  in 
gangs  to  make  bricks.  In  baskets  made  of  reeds  which 
I  cut  in  the  land  of  Chaldaea,  I  made  the  foreign 
workmen  bring  their  appointed  tasks  of  clay  in  order 
to  complete  this  work. 

There  was  an  ancient  palace,  of  360  measures  long, 
adjoining  the  gardens  of  the  Great  Tower ;  80  measures 
wide,  adjoining  the  watch-tower  of  the  Temple  of 
Ishtar;  134  measures  wide,  adjoining  the  watch-tower 
of  the  house  of  worship ;  and  95  measures  wide  {on 
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the  remaining  side),  which  the  kings  my  fathers  who 
went  before  me  built  for  their  royal  residence  but 
never  beautified  its  front  (or  fayade). 

The  (so  named)  Canal  of  Fertility,  lined  (or  banked 
up)  with  brickwork,  which  once  traversed  the  central 
part  of  the  city  in  four  delightful  streams,  had  fallen 
into  ruin. 

Their  beautiful  ki  trees  had  been  cut  down  for  fire- 
wood, all  the  finest  of  them.  And  from  extreme  old 
age  the  front  of  the  palace  was  split  and  rent.  Its 
base  was  traversed  by  cracks  and  its  foundations  by 
wide  fissures,  while  its  timin  (or  sacred  platform)  was 
all  in  confusion. 

That  shabby  palace  I  pulled  down  the  whole  of  it. 

Of  the  Canal  of  Fertility,  during  16  years  its  water 
had  been  dried  up  by  the  sun.  I  collected  together  its 
springs  (or  sources).  Among  the  rocks  I  found  a 
copious  source,  which,  running  down  the  hills  over 
rocks  of  mighty  size,  unites  itself  with  the  waters  of 
the  river  Sima.  With  these  waters,  which  I  conducted 
to  Nineveh,  I  filled  the  canal  again  to  overflowing. 

I  made  a  mound  of  earth  1700  measures  long;  162 
measures  wide,  on  the  upper  side  towards  the  north ; 
217  measures  wide,  in  the  centre;  386  measures  wide, 
on  the  lower  side  towards  the  south,  fronting  the  river 
Tigris.  I  completed  the  mound,  and  I  measured  the 
measure. 

I  deposited  once  more  its  sacred  timin^  which  was 
still  well  remembered,  owing  to  the  popular  veneration 
for  it  from  the  most  ancient  times.  Then  with  large 
stones  I  closed  it  all  round,  and  I  made  its  deposit 
secure. 

The  written  records  of  my  name,  160  fathoms  of 
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bas-reliefs,  I  sculptured  within  it ;  but  the  lower  part 
of  the  wall  oext  to  the  ground  I  left  to  be  filled  ap  in 
future  times. 

Of  new  imagery  I  brought  together  a  great  namber 
of  bas-reliefs.  Twenty  fathoms  in  extent  of  the 
ancient  sculptures  were  preserved,  so  that  I  spread  out 
in  all  180  fathoms  of  them. 

The  enclosare  itself  I  augmented  beyond  what  it 
was  in  former  days :  above  the  measure  of  the  former 
palace  I  enlarged  it,  and  I  liberally  increased  its  cours- 
ing grounds. 

Fine  buildings  of  ivory,  dan  wood,  ku  wood,  me^Au- 
ian  wood,  cedar  wood,  cypress  wood  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  pistachio  wood ;  these  buildings  (as  sparklets  of 
my  splendour)  for  my  royal  residence  I  erected  within  it. 

I  made  its  porticoes  with  lofty  shar  trees,  cut  down 
in  the  land  of  Khamana,  which  all  persons  who  are 
judges  of  the  best  sort  of  pine  trees  prefer,  as  being 
the  choicest  trees,  either  in  the  hills  or  in  the  land  of 
Chaldaea. 

By  my  care  I  caused  the  uprising  of  springs  in  more 
than  40  places  of  the  plain,  I  divided  them  into  irri- 
gating canals  for  the  people  of  Nineveh,  and  gave  them 
to  be  their  own  property. 

To  obtain  water  to  turn  the  flour-mills,  I  brought 
down  from  the  borders  of  Kishri  unto  the  fields  of 
Nineveh,  my  city,  pure  streams  conveyed  in  pipes,  and 
I  collected  them  into  reservoirs. 

I  brought  down  the  perennial  waters  of  the  river 
Kutzuru  from  the  distance  of  half  a  kasbu  into  those 
wells,  and  I  surrounded  their  margins  with  walls. 

Of  Nineveh,  my  royal  city,  I  greatly  enlarged  its 
dwellings.     Its  streets,  I  renovated  the  old  ones,  and 
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I  widened  those  which  were  too  narrow.    I  made  them 
as  splendid  as  the  sun. 

In  future  days,  under  the  kings  my  sons,  whom 
Ashur  shall  call  to  the  sovereignty  over  this  land  and 
people,  when  this  palace  shall  grow  old  and  decay,  the 
man  who  shall  renew  its  solemn  dedication,  shall  read 
aloud  the  written  record  of  my  name,  shall  make  a 
stone  altar  and  sacrifice  a  male  victim,  and  shall  then 
replace  it  in  its  place,  Ashur  will  hear  and  accept  his 
prayers. 


In  studying  this  inscription,  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
either  the  original  cylinder  or  Bellino's  faithful  fac- 
simile ;  for  the  copy  published  by  the  British  Museum 
(first  series  of  inscriptions)  is  full  of  errors. 

In.  order  not  to  exceed  the  limits  of  this  paper,  I 
have  left  many  words  and  phrases  without  note  or 
comment.  But  of  most  of  these  an  explanation  will 
be  found  in  a  former  translation,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred. 
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A  BREVIATE  OF  THE    CARTULARY  OF  THE    PRIORY 
CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  MAGDALENE,  LANERCOST. 

BT   MACKENZIE  X.   C.   WALCOTT,   B.D.,  F.R.8.L.,  F.8.A.,   PRACKNTOB 
AND  PREBBNDART   OF  CHICHESTER. 

(Read  Febmary  21,  1866.) 

The  following  paper  relates  to  a  class  of  literature 
which  has  been  always  neglected,  owing  to  the  ap- 
parently uninteresting,  and,  at  first  sight,  uninviting 
character  of  the  documents  in  which  it  is  contained, 
Conventual  Cartularies.  The  one  before  our  notice  be- 
longed to  the  Priory  wherein  was  compiled  the  excellent 
chronicle  which  bears  its  name,  and  was  published  in 
1837  by  the  Maitland  Society:  the  original,  formerly 
at  Naworth  Castle,  and  in  parts  annotated  by  Lord  Wil- 
liam Howard,  '*  famous  Belted  Will,"  had  disappeared 
in  the  time  of  Hodgson,  the  historian  of  Northum- 
berland ;  and  Mr.  Sydney  Gibson,  the  celebrated  anti- 
quary of  the  Northern  district,  informs  me  that  it  was 
missing  when  he  made  a  search  for  it.  The  same  fate 
has  attended  those  of  Newminster  and  Brinkbume. 
We  possess  now  only  a  transcript  in  the  library  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle,  which  was  presented  to 
them  in  1777,  by  Joseph  Nicolson,  of  Hawkeshead, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  history  of  Cumberland  ; 
from  this  MS.  I  have  made  the  breviate  which  follows, 
omitting  no  particular  of  importance,  and  merely  cut- 
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ting  out  repetitions  and  recitals  of  former  grants.  The 
scene  of  the  Charters  lies  in  the  historic  and  most 
beautiful  part  of  Cumberland,  from  Triermain  and 
Gillesland,  immortalized  in  the  verse  of  Walter  Scott, 
by  Nawortb,  the  walks  of  Corby,  the  banks  of  Eden 
to  Warwick  Bridge  and  the  gates  of  merry  Carlisle^ 
while  the  names  of  De  Vaux,  Blamire,  Denton,  Castle- 
cayrock,  Multon,  Brus,  Baliol,  Dacre,  Ireby,  Lascelles, 
Luveless,  Windsor,  Ulvesby,  and  Vipont  are  recorded 
as  benefactors  or  witnesses  to  grants. 

The  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Lanercost, 
founded  by  Robert  de  Vallibus,  1116,  for  Austin 
Canons,  is  most  beautifully  situated  under  the  shelter 
of  low  hills,  near  the  Irthing,  and  within  the  distance 
of  a  mile  from  Naworth  (or  Naward)  Castle.  The 
single  round  arch  of  the  great  western  gate-house 
remains:  and  the  Prior's  lodgings  at  the  south-west 
of  the  nave  have  been  rebuilt.  The  nave,  like  that 
of  Hexham,  has  no  south  aisle :  the  transept  and  the 
eastern  arm  (which  has  aisles  attached  through  half 
its  length,  forming  our  Lady's  Chapel  on  the  north, 
and  St.  Catharine's  on  the  south)  are  wholly  unroofed. 
The  entire  eastern  side  of  the  capitular  buildings  has 
disappeared:  the  beautiful  cellarage  of  two  alleys,  re- 
sembling that  of  Carlisle,  is  preserved,  with  the  plat- 
form of  the  refectory,  which  was  reached  by  stairs 
from  the  cloister  garth ;  the  western  buildings,  pro- 
bably the  guest-houses,  have  evidently  been  rebuilt 
since  the  devastations  and  fires,  which  will  be  found 
mentioned  as  having  occurred  in  the  14th  century. 

The  Cartulary  gives  us  little  information  with  regard 
to  the  Church  except  mentioning  St.  Mary  Magdalene's 
or  the  high  altar  (iv.  21),  St.  Catharine's  altar  in  1186 

2g2 
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(viii.  17),  St.  Mary's  altar  (xii.  1,  ii.  1 1),  and  the  Prior's 
Chapel,  dedicated  to  St.Cuthbert  (iii.  4),  but  a  mar- 
ginal note  to  the  first  charter  mentions  its  dedication 
by  Bernard,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  11 69.  It  contains  refer- 
ences to  the  harass  endured  by  the  Convent,  owing  to 
the  stay  of  the  King  and  his  army,  on  one  occasion, 
during  several  months ;  the  fires  and  ravages  inflicted 
by  the  Scots ;  and  its  ruinous  hospitality  to  strangers, 
the  poor  pilgrims  and  travellers  (viii.  6,  x.  14,  xii.  2, 
3,  4) ;  whilst  the  remarkable  letters  of  Popes  and 
English  Bishops  bear  ample  evidence  to  the  piety  and 
zeal  of  the  Prior  and  Canons,  affording  us  a  bright 
view  of  the  Conventual  system  in  its  belter  times. 
Pope  Alexander  III.  permitted  the  Priory  to  receive 
lay  persons  desiring  admission  (or  as  it  was  technically 
termed  **  conversion  ") ;  and  after  "  profession  *'  no 
Canon  might  leave  without  the  Prior's  license.  Their 
Vicars  of  parish  churches  were  to  be  responsible  to 
themselves  in  temporal  matters,  and  in  spiritual  to  the 
diocesan.  In  times  of  a  general  interdict  they  might 
celebrate  with  a  low  voice  in  their  church,  without 
ringing  of  bells  and  with  closed  doors,  persons  under 
interdict  or  excommunicate  being  excluded.  Burial 
within  their  church  might  be  given  to  all  persons  who 
had  desired  it,  and  the  Priors  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  Convent  (viii.  18),  a  right  originally  granted  by 
the  founder  (i.  14).  Lord  Robert,  son  of  Ralph  de 
Vaux,  bequeathed  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Priory 
Church  (ii.  14). 

Lord  William  Howard  gives  the  following  list  of 
Priors  from  the  Register;  the  dates  I  have  added: — 
Symon  ;  John  ;  Thomas  ;  Walter  [1 158]  ;  John  ;  Sy- 
mon  [1186]  ;  Henry  (viii.  4,  xi.  4)  ;  Robert;  William 
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[1256];  Johu;  John  [retired  on  a  pension,  1283 
(Chron.,  p.  113),];  Symon  de  Driffield  [1283,  Aug. 
16]. 

One  of  the  last  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  Priory 
is  thus  related  : — 

Letter  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
1536-7.  Forasmuch  as  all  these  troubles  have  ensued 
by  the  solicitations  and  traitorous  conspiracies  of  the 
Monks  and  Canons  of  these  parts,  we  desire  and  pray 
you,  at  your  repair  to  Sallay,  Hexham,  Newminster, 
Lanercost,  St.  Agatha,  and  all  such  other  places  as 
have  made  any  manner  of  resistance,  or  in  any  way 
conspired,  or  kept  their  houses  with  any  force,  you 
shall  without  pity  or  circumstance,  now  that  our 
banner  is  displayed,  cause  all  the  Monks  and  Canons 
that  be  in  any  wise  faulty,  to  be  tied  up  without  fur- 
ther delay  or  ceremony,  to  the  terrible  example  of 
others.^ 

There  are  many  interesting  notices  of  boundaries 
and  landmarks  ;  the  sike,  fossatum,  stipulse,  and  drata  ; 
the  poles  found  in  moor  and  moss  as  now  in  the  New^ 
Forest,  the  pollard  oak  {quercus  detonsa,  iii.  14),  the 
oaks  marked  with  crosses  (i.  16,  iv.  14,  vi.  25) ;  the 
St.  Mary  oak  (i.  6) ;  the  oak  named  Wiskerhutton  (iii. 
7) ;  the  Peter  Gate,  the  Red  Gate,  the  Maiden  Cross 
on  the  Maiden  Way,  dividing  Cumberland  and  North- 
umberland, the  stone  cross,  and  the  cairn  or  heap  of 
stones  (iii.  19),  such  as  doubtless  have  puzzled  the  en- 
terprise of  archaeologists  mistaking  it  for  a  funeral 
mound,  and  were  in  later  times  supplanted  by  "  great 
grey  stones"  and  "  Edole  stane."  The  various  kinds 
of  roads  and  paths  are  mentioned  :  magna  strata  (v.  25), 

*  Lemon's  State  Paper?,  i.  537. 
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probably  a  Romau  highway ;  the  via  regia  (iv.  1 1,  vi. 
7) ;  the  green  mountain  path ;  the  road  of  the  wains 
iquadrigarunif  iii.  7,  iv.  14),  which  we  find  were  drawn 
by  eight  oxen  (xii.  13) ;  and  the  Buttes  (iv.  9).  The 
fines  for  cattle  straying  are  also  mentioned  (ix.  5,  15, 
16) ;  and  the  condition  on  which  hedges  were  main- 
tained and  common  rights  of  pasturage  permitted. 
The  curious  rights  of  Husbote  and  Hay  bote  (ix.  19); 
a  rent  of  salt  (vii.  15) ;  the  Neotegeld  (ii,  11) ;  House- 
gabel  (xii.  1),  and  burgage  (v.  27) ;  the  nominal  rent 
of  Id.,  or  2d.,  or  4d.  (v.  25, 26),  40d.  (xiv.  14),  or  one 
pound  of  cumin  paid  at  a  fair  (v.  24,  xii.  12,  vi.  18, 
xiii.  7,  xii.  12),  or  one  pound  of  pepper,  or  6«.  (iv.  19), 
or  one  pound  of  wax  (xii.  25).  The  principle  on 
which  repairs  of  church  and  provision  of  ornaments 
were  adjusted  between  a  convent  and  its  vicars  (ix. 
14)  ;  the  transfer  of  villeins  ["drengage"  or  giving  of 
drudges,  see  Burn  and  Nicholson,  i.  21]  with  their 
following  (i.  17,  iv.  17,  vi.  3,  13,  xiv.  8);  the  defini- 
tion of  a  carucate  as  containing  sixty-four  acres  (xiii. 
6);  and  "putura"  (xv.  11) ;  the  right  of  refreshment 
claimed  by  the  forest  officers  [see  Burn  and  Nichol- 
son,  i.  22] ,  are  all  told  us. 

There  are  several  curious  illustrations  of  the  history 
of  topographical  nomenclature  in  the  Dyngchere  (xv. 
7),  Pylgrym  St.  {xv.  7),  Bretherchere  of  Newcastle,  a 
lane  so  called  from  the  Friars  Minors,  who  had  a  house 
in  it,  Munkhareshonch  (P.  x.  c.  xii.),  the  new  name 
given  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  Haresione  or  Hare- 
chonch  by  the  people  of  the  locality,  because  belonging 
to  the  canons,  vulgarly  called  monks,  Eustace-Ridding 
(xii.  23),  called  after  its  former  tenant  (ii.  14),  as  we 
have  Prest-ridding,  and  Frere-buske  (x.  7.),  a  wood  so 
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named  immediately  on  its  appropriation  to  the  brethren 
or  canons  of  Lanercost ;  Vicus  Ricardi  (xv.  8,  9),  now 
corrupted  into  Rickergate;  Vicus  Bocardi  (vi.  11), 
which  appears  now  as  Botchergate,  and  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  famous  Northgate  of  Oxford,  which 
was  called  Bocardo  [(Peshall,  198;  Ingram,  iii.,  St. 
Michael's,  8).  W.  de  Bochardeby  is  mentioned  (viii. 
14);]  Via  Piscatorum  (xii.  1);  and  Via  Francorum  [1287] 
(x.  1 9) ;  there  was  a  street  of  the  same  name  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's.  A  fountain  of  St.  Makedran  is  men- 
tioned (iv.  9),  and  a  subterranean  aqueduct  for  the  use 
of  the  convent  (ix.  17).  The  same  family  appears  as 
Aketon  and  Acton  (xv.  8,  9).  The  name  of  Poer  was 
derived  probably  not  from  pauper  but  puer,  as  in  seve- 
ral charters  puer  is  used  as  a  designation  (iv.  21,  22 ; 
ii.  1 2) ;  and  that  of  Capel  from  the  chaplain  or  chapel ; 
and  Drake  from  draco  ;  and  Fleming  from  Flandrensis, 
through  Flamand  and  Flamang. 

The  lands  before  transfer  by  the  lord  to  the  Priory 
were  perambulated  by  lawful  and  honest  men,  and  the 
extent  of  damage  by  the  convent  cattle  was  viewed  and 
assessed  by  a  jury  of  the  neighbours  (ix.  2).  Bark  for 
their  tannery  was  given  by  the  founder  (i.  13),  and  by 
a  benefactor  in  1278  (x.  11).  The^  proportion  of  cat- 
tle onxertain  lands  was  sixty  cows  and  one  bull,  with 
their  following  (calves)  of  two  years  old,  ten  mares 
with  foals  of  three  years  old,  and  plough  horses  and 
oxen.  On  other  pastures  there  might  be  two  hundred 
cows,  one  bull  and  eight  oxen,  two  averes  (horses), 
and  thirty  goats  (ii.  3,  iv.  14).  The  lambs  were  not  to 
be  removed  until  the  feast  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  the 
kids  only  at  Easter ;  mares  also  might  be  folded  (vii.  8). 
The  crops  mentioned  are  grass  and  cereal,  '*  bladum 
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et  fenum,"  and  we  hear  of  gardens  "  lini  et  canabi." 
Milch  sheep  are  mentioned  (iii.  10,  vi.  8),  and  ewe- 
milk  cheese  is  still  in  use  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Cheviot  Hills.  Lands  given  as  marriage  dowries  occur 
(v.  24,  26;  vi.  26;  xii.  18) ;  and  some  were  granted 
for  money  alrteady  given  (vi,  2 ;  vii.  17).  Granges  and 
tithe  bams  were  allowed  to  be  built  (vi.  17 ;  x.  1 1),  at 
which  the  garbs  were  tithed  (x.  3 ;  xiv.  4).  Pasture 
was  allowed  after  the  removal  of  crops  (ix.  3 ;  ii.l) ; 
fuel  and  building  materials  were  also  given  (ii.  5). 
The  Prior's  foresters  might  walk  through  the  woods 
with  bows  and  arrows;  and  a  restriction  was  placed 
on  their  making  covers  or  interfering  with  the  range 
of  beasts  of  the  chase  (ix.  4) ;  and  on  trespassing  in 
park  or  orchard ;  while  the  right  of  the  lord's  mills 
was  jealously  maintained  until  the  first  grain  was  in 
the  hopper  (xi.  1). 

Pen  is  a  Celtic  word,  but  held  (spring),  byre  (the 
cow-house),  wathj  dale,  with,  croft^  holmes  gate  (a 
street),  6y,  bee,  toft,  garde,  ton  (a  farmyard),  scale, 
brigg,  kirk,  the  ridding  or  trithing  (xii.  19,  23 ;  xiii. 
24),  betray  a  Danish  influence,  whilst  garth,  burgh, 
hirst,  and  dene  were  Saxon  importations.  For  the 
former  see  Nicholson's  Glossary,  a  paper  already  read 
by  me  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  As  re- 
gards Latin,  there  are  peculiar  terms  employed,  such  as 
aurasimentum,  appruyamenta,  barra,  patria  and  patrioUe 
(for  country  and  countryfolk),  drata,  bleda,  cunduSy 
herbergare,  salterium,  sHetta,  eskeppa,  stipuUe,  clobest, 
garcifer,  which  will  be  unfamiliar  to  many  archaeolo- 
gists, some  being  untranslatable. 

In  matters  ecclesiastical  we  have  a  remarkable  ver- 
dict of  division  between  the  parishes  of  Cambock  and 
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Lanercost  in  1259  (xv.  18);  the  notice  of  an  almost 
unique  example  of  a  church  built  of  wattlework  at 
least  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century  (vi.  6 ;  xv.  17),  the 
land  attached  to  which  was  called  kirkland  as  designed 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  chaplain ;  when  the  chapel 
was  given  to  Lanercost  the  canons  served  it  either 
personally  or  by  secular  priests,  the  parishioners  re- 
sorting for  sacraments,  and  paying  their  offerings  to 
the  mother  church.  We  have  also  early  notices  of 
the  urban  deans  of  Carlisle  and  the  rural  deans  of 
Gillesland  ;  of  a  hermitage  (i.  5) ;  of  a  composition  of 
two  marks  a  year  in  lieu  of  tithes  paid  by  Newminster 
Abbey  for  the  grange  of  Keylaw  (xv.  15);  in  1311 
the  convent  was  to  pay  twenty-five  marks  a  year  to  the 
vicar  of  Mitford  (who  was  to  hold  a  manse  and  twelve 
acres  qf  church  soil)  under  pain  of  excommunication 
(xv.  12);  a  payment  of  two  bezants  of  gold  out  of 
Leysingby  church  to. Kelso  Abbey  was  made  on  St. 
James's  day  at  Rokeberow  fair  (x.  16  ;  xiii.  25). 

In  1287  the  vicar  of  the  parish  church  of  Walton 
received  all  the  altarage,  with  land  and  garden  of  eight 
acres  (viii.  12),  four  shillings  of  silver  paid  half-yearly, 
and  twelve  marks  yearly  as  his  portion,  the  canons 
still  providing  for  the  services  in  Treverman  chapelry 
(xi.  2).  The  vicar  of  Irthington  was  to  have  tithes 
within  certain  limits,  paying  an  eskep  and  a  half  of 
oatmeal  yearly  to  the  canons,  1275  (x.  8).  The  vicar 
of  Leysingby,  1272,  received  two  eskeps  of  oatmeal  in 
lieu  of  the  tithes  of  garb  which  went  to  the  priory, 
being  levied  in  the  fields  ;  he  held  the  house  and  land 
('*pratum")>  the  altarage  and  all  offerings,  tithes  of 
flax,  and  small  tithes,  paying  synodals,  and  finding 
lights,  vestments  and  other  ornaments,  and  maintaining 
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hospitality;  the  parishioners  to  find  the  missal,  the 
Priory  repairing  the  chancel,  and  dividing  with  the 
vicar  any  extraordinary  expenses,  as  in  providing 
books  or  putting  land  into  cultivation  (ix.  14) ;  in  1228 
he  was  bound  to  pay  two  eskeps  of  oats  and  two 
of  brasium  (x.  9).  In  the  vacancy  of  the  dependent 
churches  the  canons  held  the  keys  (viii.  3) ;  they  pre- 
sented their  own  nominees  to  the  diocesan  (viii.  6,  16, 
18).  At  first  they  paid  half  a  mark  to  the  vicar  of 
Old  Denton  (viii.  16),  but  in  1273  received  out  of  the 
church  a  pension  of  three  marks  (x.  4). 

We  hear  of  a  quit-claim  by  King's  letters  sought  to 
be  evaded,  or  because  a  charter  had  been  burned ;  or 
gained  by  a  gift  of  money  (vi.  1 7 ;  xiii.  24),  or  freely 
(xii.  10,  17) ;  an  honest  promise  not  to  burden  a  gift 
of  land  by  the  acceptance  of  corrody  or  livery  in  1289 
(xiii.  1 9) ;  pensions  which  in  many  instances  hopelessly 
loaded  a  convent  with  debt ;  a  most  amusing  account  of 
the  inquisition  touching  tithe  in  Gelt,  in  which  wit- 
nesses are  examined  from  great  Sir  Roland  de  Vaux 
and  canons  down  to  the  humble  forester,  cook,  and 
cook's  boy  of  the  convent  (xiii.  10) ;  an  award  by  four 
referees  that  if  the  lord  of  the  manor  believed  that  the 
canons'  sheep  exceeded  the  numbers  to  which  he  al- 
lowed common  pasture,  he  might  take  stock  of  them 
yearly  (xiii.  9).  For  the  right  of  having  a  chantry, 
1293,  one  pound  of  wax  was  paid  to  the  convent  (xii. 
25),  which  was  to  have  all  the  oflTerings. 

The  confirmations  of  charters  by  Popes  Innocent  III., 
1202  (xiii.  26;  viii.  22),  Alexander  III.,  1181,  (viii. 
23,  18),  Honorius  III.,  1224,  (viii.  21, 19,  24),  Lucius 
III.,  1184  (viii.  39),  and  Gregory  XL,  1370  (xv.  16); 
and  of  Kings  Edward  III.,  1336  (x.  6  ;  xv.  6),  Edward 
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I.,  1282  (XV.  4,  5),  1307  (xv.  2),  1309  (xii.  6),  Richard  I. 
(viii.  1),  Henry  II.  (viii.  25, 26),  show  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  the  Priory  was  held. 

We  trace  in  these  pages  the  gradual  growth  of  sur- 
names, such  as  Tailor,  Forester,  Hunter,  Chamberlain, 
Weaver,  Despenser,  Falconer,  Cook,  Miller,  etc. 
Pelliparius  has  no  representative,  but  Trute  has  become 
Troyte ;  and  the  assumption  of  local  names  as  patro- 
nymics, such  as  Farlam  by  a  branch  of  the  Windsors, 
and  de  Denton  by  the  sons  of  one  Anketin ;  Cougate, 
Leversdale,  Croglyn,  Carlatton,  and  Vaux,  only 
another  form  of  de  Vallibus,  a  Latin  translation  of 
Gill(esland) ;  or  of  the  father's  christian  name  by  affix 
or  prefix,  Fitz  Ralph,  Richardson,  Fitzwilliam,  Wil- 
liamson, Robertson,  Rogerson  ;  or  personal  character- 
istics, Black,  White,  and  Brown.  Among  the  rarer 
names  of  w^omen  occur  Ysanda,  Avicia,  Theffania, 
Rachgilda'^  Pavia,  Ada,  Helewisa,  Mariota,  Havisa, 
Christiana,  and  Gy liana.  The  names  of  men  include 
a  curious  series  of  Jewish  names,  in  one  family,  Sa- 
muel, David,  Solomon,  and  Israel ;  Enoch  and  Elyas 
also  occur.  The  seneschal  or  land-serjeant  of  Gilles- 
land  had  to  govern  the  tenants  and  to  levy  forfeitures ; 
he  was  bound  to  bring  the  tenants  to  attend  their 
lord  prepared  for  travelling  under  pain  of  the  loss  of 
the  best  of  their  goods  (MS.  charter  of  W.  de  Dane, 
1397).  The  clergy  certainly  were  married,  for  their 
sons  are  distinctly  named,  whether  chaplains  or  parish 
clergy,  1271,  (xii.  13),  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  index.  The  dedications  of  two  churches,  St. 
Kentigem's,  Greendale  (ii.  19),  and  St.  Thomas,  M., 
Farlam  (i.  20),  and  the  names  of  several  heads  of  mo- 
nastic houses,  and  ecclesiastics  of  Carlisle,  and  sheriffs 
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of  Cumberland y  will  be  found  for  the  first  time  in 
these  charters ;  in  which  occur  also  the  noble  or 
ancient  names  of  Vaux,  Multon,  Ireby,  Denton,  Mul- 
caster,  Flemyng,  De  la  Ferte,  Ulvesby,  Windsor, 
Featherstonhaugh,  etc.  Earl  Ranulph  de  Meschines 
of  Cumberland  gave  the  barony  of  Gilsland  to  his 
relation  Hubert  de  Vaux  ;  the  grandfather  of  Thomas 
de  Multon  married  Matilda,  the  heiress  of  that  family, 
and  Thomas  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Baron 
Multon,  25  Edw.  I. ;  his  daughter  and  heir  married 
Ralph  de  Dacre,  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Lord 
Dacre  of  the  South,  1  Edw.  II..  The  male  line  of  the 
Dentons  of  New  Denton  died  out  after  five  descents 
from  the  middle  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
Warwicks  descended  from  Odoardus,  to  whom  was 
given  the  manor  by  Earl  Ranulph  de  Meschines.  The 
Castlecarrocks,  extinct  temp.  Edw.  I.,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  descendants  of  Eustace  de  Vaux  and 
Vaux  of  Hayton.  The  Boy vills  or  Levingtons,  whose 
heiress  maried  a  Baliol,  died  out  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  and  the  younger  branch  in  that  of  Edward  IV. 
One  of  the  coheiresses  of  Ireby  married  a  Lascelles 
and  a  Chartres ;  and  a  coheiress  of  Morville,  extinct 
temp.  John,  married  a  Multon.  Stafibld  became  ex- 
tinct temp.  Hen.  V.  A  coheiress  of  Tylliol  of  Scaleby, 
extinct  14  Hen.  VI.,  married  a  Moresby.  Vaux  of 
Tryermain  became  extinct  temp.  Edw.  IV.  A  House 
in  Pilgrim  Street,  Newcastle,  in  1336  paid  a  rental  or 
ground  rent  of  40d,  to  Lanercost,  and  6^.  8d.  to  the 
original  possessors  (xv.  7).  There  are  curious  exam- 
ples of  legal  decisions,  one  in  1269  of  Thomas,  oflicial 
of  Carlisle,  on  William  de  Neuby  of  Leversdale  for 
refusing  to  tithe  his  garbs  at  the  grange  door  of  the 
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canons  instead  of  in  the  fields,  with  threat  of  excommu- 
nication (xiv.  15);  a  judgment  in  the  Archidiaconal 
Court  of  Carlisle,  1303,  on  Eudo  de  Skyrwith  for  non- 
payment of  half  a  mark  yearly,  which  then  was  equal 
to  Ss.  4d.  (xiv.  11).  We  find  cases  before  the  justice 
itinerant  and  a  selection  of  jurymen,  two  by  each  party 
to  the  suit,  and  the  remainder  selected  by  these  referees 
(x.  12,  1255).  The  canons  kept  hounds,  and  if  they 
trespassed  into  the  domain  of  Lady  Matilda  de  Vaux, 
the  dogs  were  to  be  given  back,  but  the  chase  ('*fera") 
was  to  be  delivered  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  (x.  7). 
In  1256  Thomas  de  Multon  permitted  the  pack  to 
consist  of  four  harriers  and  four  brachetts  to  hunt 
hares,  foxes  and  all  other  animals  coming  under  the 
designation  of  clobest  (ix.  4).  For  escapium  or  tres- 
pass they  paid  Id.  for  all  kinds  of  cattle,  and  the  same 
for  ten  sheep  (x.  16),  and  in  1273  for  four  horses  Id., 
for  eight  kine  Irf.,  for  four  pigs  Id.,  for  twenty-four 
sheep  Id.,  and  if  ready-money  was  not  forthcoming, 
surety  for  double  the  amount  was  exacted,  and  forfeit- 
ed if  satisfaction  was  not  made  within  a  week  (x.  15). 

THE    CHARTER    OF    ROBERT    DE    VAUX    CONVEYED 

The  land  of  Lanercost  between  the  old  wall  and  Irthin,  and  be- 
tween Burth  and  Poltros. 

The  land  of  Walton  from  the  old  wall  by  the  long  sike  next 
Cospatricseye  to  Irthin,  by  Irthin  to  the  junction  of  the 
Camboc  and  Irthin^  and  up  by  Camboc  to  the  sike 
which  goes  down  by  Black  Oak  on  the  way  to  Cumque- 
cath,  and  on  the  other  side  of  Black  Oak  to  the  sike  of 
Polterheved  falling  into  King,  and  by  King  to  the  wall 
and  common  pasture  round  it. 

The  churches  of  Walton  with  Treverman  chapel,  Irthinton, 
Brampton,  Karlaton,  Farlam,  and  their  aj)purtenances. 
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The  lands  of  Warthecolinan,  Boswrageth,  and  Apeltrethwajte,  as 
Sechenent  falls  into  Herthinburn^  and  towards  l^ndale 
by  the  bounds  which  Gille,  son  of  Baeth^  held,  and 
those  which  K.  Henry  gave  to  Hubert  de  Vaux,  and 
the  common  pasture  of  the  whole  moor,  and  a  winter 
scalinga  in  a  fitting  place  beyond  Hertingbum. 

Licence  to  have  thirty  cows  in  the  forest  of  Walton,  twenty  swine 
("suibus'*),  with  their  produce  of  two  years,  and  pas- 
ture for  ploughing  oxen,  and  free  passage  for  swine 
(*'porcis")  reared  or  bought. 

All  bark  in  woods  of  the  barony  from  the  lands  belonging  to 
Gille,  son  of  Bueth,  dry  wood  and  lying  wood  in  the 
forest  to  maintain  their  house. 

Permission  to  have  a  right  of  way  and  paths  to  go  to  their 
churches  and  houses,  towards  Brampton,  Walton,  Tre- 
verman,  Wathcoleman,  Roswrageth,  Denton,  and  Ben- 
kibeth,  and  from  land  to  land. 

Land  in  Brampton  wood  to  make  barns  and  collect  their  tithes 
near  Laysing's  hedge,  to  have  [asheepfold  (K.  Bichard's 
charter),]  a  mill,  and  fisheries  in  the  Irthing,  King, 
Hertingbum,  and  elsewhere  in  their  own  lands,  without 
detriment  to  the  lord's  mills  or  Cumquenecach  town. 

To  make  a  pool  in  the  domain. 

Henry  IL  confirms  these  grants  and  that  of  Ada, 
daughter  of  William  and  Eustachia  Engayn^  viz.  three 
acres  of  land  for  cultivation  in  Burgh  Marsh,  two  acres 
in  Etana  to  build  houses,  two  salt-pans,  pasture  in  the 
marsh  for  two  hundred  sheep  and  ploughing  oxen,  a 
free  net  in  the  Eden  and  the  right  of  drying  it  on  their 
own  land,  two  mansurae  to  make  bothies  in  Scade- 
bothes,  and  a  carucate  of  land  in  Blencraic  (Blencraye) 
and  common  pasture  there  for  the  service  of  St.  Ca- 
tharine's altar  in  Lanercost  Church,  and  celebration  of 
a  daily  mass  for  the  soul  of  Simon  de  Morevil,  her 
husband,  three  marks  of  silver  in  Burgh  Church,  Lay- 
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singby  Church,  and  Grenesdale  Church,  and  Little 
Haresion,  with  common  pastmre  also  of  her  gift. 

Richard  I.  confirms  these  and  c.  ii.  p.  1,  and  the 
hermitage  which  Laysinges  held  of  the  gift  of  David, 
son  of  Terricus,  and  Robert,  son  of  Anketil,  and  com- 
mon pasture  of  Denton  ;  the  tithe  of  Corkeby  Mill  of 
the  gift  of  Alexander  de  Wyndesoveres  ;  the  toft  with 
the  land  once  belonging  to  the  hospital  by  Corkeby 
Mill  at  an  annual  rent  of  William,  son  of  Edard  (or 
Hodard) ;  eight  acres  of  arable  land  and  half  a  meadow 
in  the  same  town  of  the  gift  of  Simon  de  Teillol ;  two 
acres  of  the  gift  of  Henry  Norreys ;  a  carucate  in  Hay- 
ton  with  wood  of  the  gift  of  Eustace  de  Vaux ;  half  a 
carucate  in  Denton  with  pasture  for  a  milch  sheep, 
twenty  cows,  one  bull,  and  their  produce  of  two  years, 
the  gift  of  Robert,  son  of  Bueth,  and  Robert,  son  of 
Asketill. 

In  1181  Pope  Alexander  confirms  also  Distinton 
Church,  of  the  gift  of  Gilbert,  son  of  Jeserlun ;  Cum- 
quenecach,  given  by  Israel,  chamberlain  of  Robert  de 
Vaux;  a  toft  "in  Scalis  sane  novalium,"  given  by 
Peter  de  Teillol,  confirmed  by  Pope  Lucius,  1184. 

The  remaining  charters  give  full  details  of  later  gifts 
extending  to  the  later  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Where  Roman  type  is  used,  additions  have  been  made 
from  the  body  of  the  charters  to  the  headings  printed 
in  italics.  For  convenience  I  have  put  references 
within  brackets  to  connect  charters  relating  to  the 
same  matters. 

FIRST    PART. 

1.  The  charier  of  Robert  de  Vallibue,  sen,  [Printed  in  Monas- 

ticon.] 

2.  ne  charter  of  Lord  Robert  de  Fallibus  for  the  tMe  of  all 
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hunting,  as  well  in  fitik  om  in  Aides  and  skins  <^  faxes,  and 
lonckiug  lakes  and  waste. 

Universis  S.  M.  Ecclesiffi  filiis  Bobertus  de  Yallibas  filius  Hu- 
bert! de  Yallibus  salatem.  Sciatis  me  concessisse  dedisse  et  bac 
mea  carta  confirmasse  in  param  et  perpetaam  elemosinam  Deo  et 
Ecclesise  S.  M.  Magdalense  de  Lanercost  et  Canonicis  ejusdem 
loci  decimas  totius  venatiouis  meae  tain  in  carnibus  quam  in  coiiis 
et  vellibus  valpium ;  et  decimas  de  lacis  meis  et  piscationibus ;  et 
omues  decimationes  de  vasto  meo  in  pullis  in  vitulis  in  agnis  et 
purcellis,  in  lanis  et  caseis,  in  butiris.  Et  si  forte  infra  vastom 
meum  aliqua  terra  culta  fuerit^  concedo  etiam  eis  decimas  ipsios 
terrae.  Quare  volo  ut  predicti  Canonici  predictas  decimas  libere 
et  plenarie  habeant  de  me  et  hsredibus  meis^  pro  anima  Huberti 
de  Vail,  patris  mei,  et  pro  salute  animse  mese  et  Adse  oxoris  meie 
et  omnium  antecessorum  meorum. 

3.  TAe  ekarter  of  Lord  Robert  de  Falliims,  son  of  Hubert  de 

FaUi6us,/or  tke  titke  of  Hunting  in  fesk,  kides,  and  skiiu 
of  foxes,  of  lake  and  fishery,  and  waste  in  foals,  calves, 
lambs,  pigs,  wool,  cheese,  and  butter. 

4.  TAe  ekarter  of  tke  Lord  de  Fallibusfor  tke  ckurck  of  Denton 

and  tke  kermitage,  wkick  Leysingus  keld,  bounded,  as  David 
son  of  Terri,  and  Bobert  son  of  Asketill,  showed  in  nrij  pre- 
sence, and  confirmed  by  charter,  witk  tke  titke  of  tke  mill 
of  Little  Corheby,  etc.  (See  iii.  1,  18,  16.) 

5.  TAe  cAarter  of  Robert  de  Vallibus  for  tAe  ckurck  of  Denton 

and  a  kermitage,  witk  tke  titke  of  Chrieby  Mill,  which  Alex- 
ander de  Wyndesover  gave  them,  and  two  shillings  in 
Leversdale,  which  Bernard  de  Leveresdale  gave.   (xiv.  18) 

6.  Tke  ekarter  of  Robert  de  Fallibusfor  LanrecAaytAyn.  (See 

XV.  18.) 

The  boundaries  of  Lanrechaythyn  (see  xv.  17,  ix.  19)  are  thus 
given : — Per  di visas  quas  ego  cum  probis  hominibus  meis  peram- 
bulavi,  scil.  A  Cruce  de  Petrft  usque  ad  Burthesved,  et  inde, 
sicut  Burth  descendit  ad  caput  ejusdem  lands  versus  Walton,  ad 
quercum  cruce  signatam,  cui  in  ipsa  perambulatione  imposuimos 
nomen,  scil.  Quercus  S.  Marise;  et  ab  ilia  quercu  per  quercas 
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craoe  signataa  usque  in  Bing^  et  inde  per  Ring  sursum  usque  ad 
locum,  ubi  TranspoU  cadit  in  Bing,  et  inde  per  TranspoU  sursum 
ad  Cracem  juxta  caput  fossati  et  inde  per  fossatum  usque  ad  pre* 
nominatam  Grucem  de  Petra. 

7.  2%e  darter  ofRobert  de  VaUibuafor  a  earueate  of  land  in 

Hayton^  given  by  Eustace  de  Yallibus  with  a  wood ;  and 
received  by  him  for  service;  with  common  pasture  in  that 
town. 

8.  The  charter  of  Lord  Bobert  de  Fallibuefor  the  waete  between 

Hertlebum  and  Blaciebum,  from  the  Canons'  ditch  to  the 
Bires  of  Hertlebum. 

9.  The  charter  of  Lord  Robert  de  Fallibue  for  land  between 

Seclenent  and  Nenthemenon  to  make  their  houses ;  and  a 
scalinga  beyond  Herthingburn  in  a  fit  place;  with  the 
common  pasture  of  Tinnelside. 

10.  The  charter  of  Adam  de  Tindalefor  a  quit-claim  of  land  in 

Brenkybeth  Moor. 

11.  T%e  chatter  of  Adam  de  Tindalefor  certain  land  in  Brenly^ 

beth  Moor,  with  common  pasture  of  the  moor. 

12.  The  charter  of  Nicolas  de  BoUeby  for  land  in  Brenkhibet 

Moor,  which  Adam  de  Tyndale  gave  to  the  Canons. 
J  3.  The  charter  of  Lord  Bobert  de  Fallibusfor  bark  in  Gilleeland. 

The  grant  runs  thus: — Corticem  de  meiremio^  meo  proprio  et  de 
toto  illo  quod  dedero  cuicnnque  illud  dedero  in*  boscis  meis  omni- 
bus infra  baroniam  quam  dom.  rex  Henricus  Anglise  dedit  patri 
meo  et  mihi  in  terra  que  fuit  Gille  filii  Bueth.  Hanc  vero  con- 
cessionem  et  donationem  eis  feci  pro  salute  dom.  Henrici  regis 
11^9  et  pro  anima  patris  mei  Huberti,  et  pro  animabus  predeces- 
sorum  meorum.  Quare  volo  quod  Prior  et  Canonici  predicti 
habeant  prenominatum  corticem  ad  sustentacionem  Tanarie  domus 
de  Lanercost. 

14.  The  charter  of  Lord  Bobert  de  Fallibus  granting  the  election 
(fa  prior  to  the  Canons  of  Lanercost. 

Noyerit  universitas  vestra  me  concessisse  et  hac  present!  carta 

*  Timber. 
VOL.  VIII.  2  H 
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oonfirmassc  Canonicis  de  Laneroost  liberam  electioDem  qoare  toIo 
quod,  obeonte  dom.  Priore  vel  quolibet  sacoessore  ejus,  iUe  sic 
Prior  quern  jam  dicti  Canonici  vel  major  pars  eomm  yd  sanior 
secundum  Denm  elegerint. 

15.  THe  ekarter  of  Robert  de  FalUhu  far  Cumqneneiadk.  (See 

iv.  8.) 

16.  The  charter  of  B&bert  de  ValUbus  and  Ada  his  w^efar  the 

tithe  of  Little  Corkeby  Mill.  (See  4,  5.) 

17.  The  charter  ofBobert  de  FaUibusfor  Geoffrey  Pick,  Ais  wife, 

and  children, 

Sciant  prsesentes  et  futuri  qubd  ego  Bob.  de  Vail,  filius  Hu- 
berti  de  Vall.  concessi  et  dedi  et  hftc  me&  carta  confirmavi  Deo  et 
B.  M.  Magdalense  et  Ecclesise  de  Lanercost  et  Cauonicis  ibidem 
Deo  servientibus  in  liberam  et  puram  et  perpetuam  elemosinam 
GbJfridum  Pich  et  uxorem  suam  et  pueros  suos  in  perpetuum. 

18.  The  confirmation  of  lord  Ra^h  de  VaUibus,  son  of  Hubert 

de  FallibnSffor  all  lands,  churches,  and  tenements  given  by 
Lord  Robert  de  Vallibns  to  the  church  of  Lanercost. 

19.  Ue  charter  of  Lord  Ralph  de  FaUibusfor  the  two  Askertons. 

The  grant  is  made  per  has  divisas^  scil.  sicut  Poltros  inter  duas 
Wiliavels  de  mussa  descendit  in  Camboc  et  per  eandem  mussam 
usque  ad  caput  Troutbeck^  et  a  Troutebeck  usque  in  Ring,  et  a 
Ring  usque  ad  rivulum  qui  oritur  subtus  Nigros  Colles,  et  inde 
sicut  idem  rivulus  descendit  in  Knavren,  et  inde  sicut  Knavren 
descendit  in  Camboc,  et  ab  eo  loco  sursum  per  Camboc  usque  ad 
locum  ubi  Poltros  vadit  in  Camboc. 

20«  The  confirmation  of  Lord  Ralph  de  FaUibusfor  the  land  given 
by  JF.  de  Wyndesovre  to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr's  Chwrch^ 
Farlam. 

£1.  The  confirmation  of  Lord  Robert  de  FalUhus  for  SO  acres  cf 
arable  (Incrabilis)  land,  and  two  acres  of  Woodland,  given  by 
W.  de  Wyndesovre  to  Farlam  Church.  (See  ii.  9,  19,  £0.) 

££.  The  confirmation  of  Lord  Robert  de  Fallibus,  son  of  Redpk 
de  Fallibus,  for  lands,  rentSy  and  churches  given  ly  Lord 
Robert  de  Fallibus  to  Lanercost  ChUrch. 
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SECOND    PART. 

1.  I%e  charter  of  Robert  de  Fallibue,  eon  of  Ralph  de  Fallibue, 

for  common  paeture  of  Camboc  and  JFaUan, 

The  charter  gives  liberam  ad  istam  pastaram  ingressam  et  re- 
gressum  absque  ull&  vexatione  aut  impedimeuto^  et  pastaram  soil, 
ad  eadem  averia  sua  et  hominum  suorum  per  totum  boscum  meum 
de  Walton  in  landis  moris  muscis  et  mariscis.  Sed  licet  mihi  et 
hseredibas  meis  si  voluerimus  terras  lacrabiles  infra  predictnm 
boscum  assartare  et  imbladicare,  ita  tamen  qubd  essartas  tali  clau- 
sur&  claudere  debemus^  qubd  averia  predicta  non  impediantur  uti 
pastur&  predicts  extra  sepes  essartarum^  et  post  amotionem  bladi 
singulis  annis  predicta  averia  utentur  herbagio  infra  ipsas  essartas 
nsque  ad  aliam  imbladiationem. 

2.  The  charter  of  Robert  de  Fallibue,  eon  of  Ralph  de  Fallibue, 

for  all  land  between  Lanercoet  and  Denton* 
The  grant  is  made  per  divisas  scil.  a  Stagno  eorundem  Canoui- 
coram  sursum  per  Erthinam  usque  ad  locum  ubi  Polthledick 
vadit  in  Erthinam,  et  inde  per  Pdlthledick  usque  ad  magnum 
Cundos  quod  vocatur  Barras,  et  sic  per  illud  magnum  Cundoa 
descendendo^  sicut  ego  illud  perambulavi  cum  liberis  et  probia 
hominibua  meis  usque  ad  Polterteman,  et  exinde  ubi  ipsum  Pol- 
terternan^  vadit  in  Erthinam,  et  ab  illo  loco  per  Erthinam  usque 
ad  predictnm  Stagnum. 
8,  The  charter  of  Lord  Robert  de  Fallibue^  eon  of  Ralph  de  Fal- 
libue, for  land  of  Brukerthwait  and  Summereletee,  and  for 
cows,  etc. 
This  land  David  filius  Teveth  inclusit  de  sepe  et  fossa ;  with  it 
are  to  go  cattle,  cum  Ix  vaccis  et  iij  tauris,  cum  secta  ij  annorum, 
et  cum  X  equis  matricibus  cum  secta  iij  annorum,  et  cum  x  suis 
cum  secta  iij  annorum,  et  cum  equis  et  bobus  qui  illam  terram 
arabunt,  habendam  in  forrestfi  mefi  in  Geltesdale  et  de  Tinelside. 
(See  iv.  14,) 

*  Mr.  Bum,  in  a  MS.  note,  says  the  land  (inclading  six  acres 
^ven  by  the  Multons)  between  Polterteman  and  Becfarlam  is  called 
TenterbanV.     Cundus  may  be  the  Troagli  in  Gillesland. 

2h2 
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4.  ne  charier  of  Lard  R.  de  VaUibua,  ton  of  Ralph  de  FaUiiut, 

bequecUhing  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magd.  of  Lanereast. 

Sciatis  me  concessisse  Canonicis  de  Laneioost  ubicunque  et 
quandocunqae  ex  h&c  vit&  migraverim  cojrpas  meam. 

5.  The  charter  of  Lord  Robert  de  Fallibut,  eon  of  Ralph  de  Vol 

libu$,for  a  half  earucate  of  land  in  Hayton,  which  Lau- 
rence de  Hayton  held. 

The  bounds  are  given  scQ.  per  semitam  qn»  descendit  ad 
Woodhuses  versus  Molendinum  de  Gelt  usque  ad  magnam  dra- 
tarn,  quffi  est  infra  boscum  de  Brampton^  et  sic  ascendendo  per 
dratam  illam  usque  ad  parvam  vallem  quae  est  prope  exitom  illios 
bosci  versus  ocddentem,  et  sic  per  vallem  illam  ascendendo  usqoe 
ad  Maydane  Cross,^  et  de  Maydan  Cross  usque  ad  Musekelde,  et 
de  Maskelde  usque  ad  Sywardkdde,  et  de  Sywardkekte  desceo- 
dendo  per  quandam  vallem  usque  ad  Jonewinekelde  et  inde  usqoe 
ad  sicam  de  Hamesby,  et  inde  sicut  terra  se  extendit  per  divisas 
de  Wodehusea.  Et  preteiea  dedi  et  ooncessi  et  preaend  carta 
oonfirmavi  predicto  Akno  et  heredibus  suis  xx  acras  teme,  xvj 
soil,  acras  in  Crosflat^  et  iiij  aoras  qoas  Stephanos  Venator^  tenuit 
de  dominio  meo  jaoentea  prope  Crossflat  versus  orientem^  et  pre- 
terea  j  vaccariam  de  xxv  vacds,  et  j  tauro  cum  secta  sua  in  Laiue- 

oomisan Et  licebit  Alano  et  heredibus  suis  ek  eorain 

hominibus  ezsartare  et  edificare  colere  et  sepes  claudere  infra  pre* 
dictas  divisas  ubi  meliiis  voluerint  ad  commodum  suum;  if^, 
heredes  sui  et  homines  eorum  molent  ad  Molendinum  <}e  Gelt 
sine  multura  et  quieti  erunt  panagio^  et  capient  in  eodem  bosco 
de  Brampton  de  viridi  aufficienter  ad  edificandum  per  vi^am 
forestiariorum^  et  de  sicco  et  mortuo  sufficientei;  ad  comburendum 
et  sepes  claudendum  sine  visu  forestariorumj  et  habebunt  pas- 
turam  omnigenam  alibique  habuerint  secundum  quantitatem  iene- 
menti  sui  intra  boscum  de  Brampton. 

^  Probably  so  called  from  standing  on  the  Roman  Road  called  the 
Maiden  Way  [Lysons,  135],  and  that  Cross  which  is  said  elsewhere 
to  divide  Northamberland  and  Cumberland,  near  Blackburn. 

'  He  is  a  witness  to  the  charter  of  Eustace  de  Vallibus  (xiii.  6). 
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6.  255^  charter  of  Lord  Robert  de  VallibuB,  son  of  Ralph  de  Val- 

libu8,for  land  given  and  granted  to  Alan  Maleeaie  and  hi^ 
heirs  for  their  homage  and  service^  two  carmcates  in  Wood- 
Auses,  and  two  essarts  being  westward  in  Oelt,  and  one  car- 
racate  in  Brampton  and  elsewhere,  with  the  increase  of  the 
earth  and  wood.  [One  of  the  witnesses  is  Lord  Robert  de 
Bras,  who  signed  a  charter  1278.  (xiv.  4.)] 

7.  The  charter  of  Alan  Malecakefor  lands  in  Brampton,  JFode- 

huses,  and  Maydencross,  [Land  for  bailding  houses  in 
Grosflat  between  Woodhuses  and  Maydencross,  two  essarts 
in  Oelt,  and  an  acre  of  building  ground  beside  Laypol  to- 
wards the  east.] 

8.  Tke  charter  of  ^Eustace  de  Vail,  for  one  carucate  of  land  in 

the  territory  of  Castlecayroc  [viz.  Ix.  acres  (xiii.  6)  which 
Robert,  son  of  Hubert  de  Vaux,  gave  him  for  service]  it  is 
called  Qreenwell.  (iii.  6.) 

9.  The  charter  of  Walter  de  Wyndesover  for  the  land  of  Farlam, 

a  latere  occidentali  illius '  ecclesice  usque  ad  aliam  terram 
illius  ecclesise  sicut  via  ducit  de  ilia  ecclesia  usque  ad  aliam 
Parlam,  et  exinde  usque  ad  rivulum  fortis  S.  Makedrani  in 

prato  et  in  alneto et  terram  quam  Tebbe  tenuit 

beyond  the  churchyard  southward. 

10.  The  charter  of  John  de  Vallibusfor  land  in  Kingestofi.  (See 

vii.  18.) 

The  land  was  j  toftam  et  j  culturam  in  -territorio  de  Kingiston 
que  vocatur  Withelan,  et  j  culturam  in  territorio  de  Fenton  juxta 
mariscum,  scil.  totam  terram  illam  que  jacet  inter  terram  Robert! 
Flandrensis  et  exitum  de  Kingiston  usque  ad  maresium,  et  de 
maresio  usque  ad  viara  que  tendit  de  occidentali  parte  de  Fenton 
usque  ad  Karormdath  et  iij  acras  terrse  juxta  sedem  ovilis  quod 
fuit  Ricardi  filii  Micaelis. 

11.  The  charter  of  Ada  Engayne,  daughter  ofWm,  EngaynCyfor 

Little  Saresio^  with  its  appurtenances.  (See  12,  and  x.  12.) 

^  Now  called  Harescoagh  or  Harescow,  in  Kirk  Oswald  parish 
(Lysons,  128),  passing  through  the  stages  of  Harescowe  and  Hares- 
chonch. 
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Predict!  vero  Canonici  pro  prefata  terra  tale  serritiain  facient 
acil.  qubd  invenient  Canonicam  qai  ad  altare  S.  M.  Virginis  in 
predicta  eccleaia  de  Lanercost  celebrabit  Missam  de  S.  Maria  cum 

horis  et  matutinis  cotidie  in  perpetuum et  ine  prefatam 

terrain  dedisse  dicte  Ecclesie  de  Lanercost  pro  me  et  sponso  meo 
Roberto  de  Yall.  et  pro  animabua  patris  et  matris  et  anima 

Symonis  de  Morville  spousi  mei The  Canons  were  to 

hold  the  land  freely,  salvo  servitio  dom.  regis  scil.  viij  denaxiorixs 
de^  Neoategeld  predicte  term  pertiueutibns. 

12.  ne  confirmation  of  Hugh  de  Morville  for  Little  Earenan, 

The  bounds  are  given  scil.  sicut  magna  via  venit  de  Appelbi 
nsqne  ad  Raven  (see  v.  22,,  iv.  11)  et  inde  snrsum  per  Baven 
usque  ad  caput  ejusdem  aquse^  et  a  capite  Raven  usque  ad  Cros- 
serin  et  a  Croserin  usque  ad  Hartishevede  usque  ad  Snart^ill,  et 
sic  per  aquam  qu»  descendit  a  Snartegill  usque  ad  Massam,  et 
deinde  usque  ad  Sicam  que  descendit  usque  ad  Kenerhan,  u^que 
ad  viam  prediotam  de  Appleby,  et  in  marisio  de  Burc.  duas  salinas 
liberatas  cum  airiis  et  cum  aisiamentis  certarum  comodias  et 
vicinius  quantum  sufficit  ad  ij  salinas,  et  quoddam  rete  libenim 
in  Edene  ct  exsiccationem  ejusdem  retis  liberam  in  terra  mea 
de  Burc. 

13.  Tie  charter  of  Hugh  de  MorviUfor  Harenon  and  two  moU- 

pite  in  Burgh  Marnh,  and  a  net  in  the  Eden. 

14.  The  charter  of  Hugh  de  Morvill  for  Lageingby  Church,  and 

pasture  for  200  eheep  in  Burgh, 

The  bounds  are  given  scil.  per  rivulum  qui  vocatur  Wilkine- 
bec  (xii.  23)  juxta  torram  Eustachii  sursum  versus  aquilonem, 
usque  ad  Antiquum  Murum,  et  sic  per  eundem  Murum  versus 
occidentem  usque  ad  Lairigappe,  et  exinde  versus  austrum 
usque  ad  quercum  detonsam,  et  ab  illft  quercu  usque  ad  Haith- 
wartegarth  et  inde  usque  ad  terram  Johannis  de  Denton  et  sic 
usque  ad  locum  antiijue  sepis,  et  inde  per  sicam  usque  in  Irthi- 
nam,  et  sic  per  Irthinam  usque  ad  proximam  sicam  versus  ood- 

I  A  payment  in  cattle  (neat-gelt),  when  money  was  scarce,  in  lien 
of  personal  service  of  comage.  (Burn  and  Nicolson,  i.  18.) 
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dentem  juxta  terrain  predict!  Johannis  de  Denton,  et  inde  usque 
ad  antiquam  sepem,  et  sic  per  eandem  sepem  usque  ad  predictum 
rivulum  qui  vocatur  Wylkenebec. 

15.  TAe  charter  of  Ada  Engayne  for  the  rent  of  three  marks  in 

Burgh  and  Leysingby  Churches, 

16.  The  charter  of  Hugh  de  MorviUfor  the  gift  of  Layeingeby 

Church.  (See  ix.  14,  xiii.  25,  xiv.  2.) 

17.  The  charter  of  Hugh  de  MorviUfor  Grenesdale  Church  (St. 

Kentigern's),  with  its  appurtenances,  (See  v.  4.) 

18.  The  charter  of  Alexander  de  Wyndesovre  for  the  tithe  of  the 

whole  meal  ground  (multura)  of  Corkeby  Mill. 

19.  The  charter  of  Walter,  son  of  Walter  de  Wyndesovre,  for  the 

right  of  patronage  ofParlam  Churchy  which  he  abjured  with 
touch  of  the  Holy  Gospel,  and  for  ii  acres  in  Closegill 
which  his  father  had  given. 

20.  The  charter  of  Walter  de  Wyndesovre  for  his  domain  within 

the  territory  of  Farlam, 

The  bounds  are  given  scil.  a  Fulpot  sursum  versus  meridiem 
per  quoddam  fossatum  factum  inter  terram  Templi  (see  vi.  221) 
et  Lambergarth,  usque  ad  quoddam  antiquum  fossatum,  et  sic 
per  illud  fossatum  versus  occidentem  usque  ad  terram  dictorum 
Canonicorum,  et  sic  juxta  terram  illam  contigue  usque  in  Closegill 
descendendo  usque  ad  quoddam  novum  fossatum  tendens  versus 
Aquilonem,  ex  utraque  parte  aquae  de  Clovesgill,  et  sic  per  quod- 
dam novum  fossatum  quod  circuit  Elresbusche  versus  occidentem 
.  usque  ad  Patefyn,  et  inde  per  ipsam  aquam  usque  in  Fulpot,  et 
per  Fulpot  sic  descendendo  usque  ad  prenominatum  fossatum 
inter  terram  Templi  et  Lambertgarth.  (See  xiii.  13.) 

21.  The  charier  of  Roland  de  Fallibusfor  the  land  held  by  Nicho- 

las Nemele  near  the  land  of  Warthcolman,  with  two  essarts, 
enclosed  with  a  ditch  and  hedge. 

22.  The  charter  of  Alexander  de  Fallibusfor  the  commoning  of 

turbaries  of  Treverman,  and  for  the  common  pasture  for 
cattle  of  Warthecolman  and  Roswragel  (c.  1263.  See  ix. 
5,  18). 
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THIRD    PART. 

1.  2!!^  charter  of  Bueihbamfar  Denton  Ckurch.  (See  i.  4,  5.) 

2.  lUe  eonfirmatum  tf  Robert,  eon  of  Bueth,  for  Denton  tAmrek. 
8.  The  charter  of  Robert,  eon  ofBueth,for  one  carucate  iff  land 

in  Denton,  with  common  paatare. 

4.  The  charter  of  Robert,  eon  of  Bueth,  for  land  ^ven  and 

granted  to  maintain  a  light  before  St.  Cathbeifs  altar  in 
the  Prior's  Chapel  (which  Robert  Albas  holds). 

5.  The  charter  of  Robert,  eon  of  Bueth,  for  land  in  Balewz 

cunin,  to  find  a  light  before  St.  Cuthbert's  altar  in  the 
Prior's  chapel,  and  a  meetuage  in  Lanrekerein,  lying  be- 
tween two  sykes  which  descend  to  Dalrelin,  etc. 

6.  The  charter  of  Robert,  eon  of  Bueth,  and  Robert,  eon  (/ 

AeketgU,for  dry  ufood  and  lying  wood,  and  for  eiremffUening 
the  pool  on  their  domain. 

7.  The  charter  of  John  de  Denton  for  the  whole  land  qfPfriioiL 

(See  V.  a6;xi.  8.) 

8.  Uke  charter  of  quit-claim  of  John,  eon  of  Robert,  eon  tf 

Askelin,  made  to  Lord  Robert  de  Fallibue,  of  the  whole 
land  in  Buethohnee,  between  PoUeman  and  PoUiediii. 

9.  The  confirmation  of  John,  eon  of  John  de  Denton,  of  aU  lands 

in  Denton,  given  by  John,  hie  father,  and  Anietyn,  hit 
uncle,  to  the  Eouee  of  Lanercoet;  with  free  access  and 
egress  from  their  house  in  Pirihon  to  Denton  Pasture  for 
all  cattle. 

10.  The  charter  of  Robert,  eon  of  Bueth,  and  Robert,  eon  <^ 

Aihatyn,  for  thirty-two  acree  of  land  in  Carihutelan,  with 
pasture  for  one  ''milking  sheep''  and  plough  oxen^  tw^tjr 
cows  and  a  bull. 

11.  The  charter  of  Robert,  eon  of  Robert,  eon  of  Anietyn  de 

Denton,  of  the  whole  land  in  Carutelaw,  enclosed  with 
hedge  and  ditch. 

12.  T^e  charter  of  Anketin,  eon  of  Robert,  eon  of  Asikeiyn,for 

pine  acree  of  arable  land,  five  in  Lanerton,  in  Sulverhirsi, 
and  four  in  Denton,  one  acre  in  Whiven,  one  in  Cretton, 
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and  two  in  Fendraven^  and  three  roods  in  Cretton,  which 
Henry  the  Clerk  held.  (See  v.  U.) 

13.  Tie  darter  of  David,  son  of  Teri,  and  Boherty  son  of  Alietill, 

for  the  Church  of  Benton  and  the  hermitage^  tphich'Leising 
held.  (See  i.  4.  5.) 

14.  I%e  charter  of  Bobert  de  Denton  for  Hulverhirsty  with  its 

liberties  and  free  common,  and  other  easements,  belonging  to 
the  town  ofTreverman.  (See  xv.  19 ;  v.  28.) 

15.  The  charter  of  quit-claim  of  John,  son  of  Eustace  de  Denton^ 

for  land  in  Denton  and  HtUvershyrst, 

16.  The  charter  of  Robert,  son  of  AsketyU,  for  a  certain  toft,, 

ioith  a  croft  in  Denton,  which  Werricns  the  priest  held. 

17.  The  charter  of  quit-claim  of  Robert,  jun.,  de  Denton  for  the 

essart  of  Werri, 

18.  The  charter  of  Anketyn,  son  of  Robert,  son  of  Anketyn,  for 

the  land  of  Lanreton,  which  William,  the  Prior's  nephew, 
held.  (See  v.  24.) 

19.  The  charter  of  Robert,  son  of  Robert,  son  of  Anketin,for  the 

land  held  by  William,  the  Prior's  nephew,  and  the  land  of 
Denton.  (See  vi.  28;  v.  24.) 

20.  The  charter  of  Alice  de  Denton,  daughter  of  Robert  Alius 

(iii.  4}),  for  a  quit-claim  of  land  in  the  territory  of  Denton. 


FOURTH    PART. 

The  charter  of  William  Ward,  son  ^Richard  de  Denton,  for 

a  quit-claim  of  land  in  the  territory  of  Denton. 
The  charter  of  Sycherych,  sometime  wife  of  Robert  Wyichard, 

and  Agnes,  her  daughter,  of  land  below  the  brow  of  the 

wood  in  the  territory  of  Denton. 
The  charter  of  Agnes,  daughter  of  William,  son  ofJonette,  of 

Carlisle,  for  a  quit-claim  of  Cumqneneiath.     (See  i.  15.) 
The  charter  of  Eudo,  son  of  Angketin  de  Denton,  and  John, 

son  of  William  Leyr,  for  quit-claim  in  an  essart  near 

Warthcoleman,  given  by  Roland  de  Vaux,  with  right  of 

enclosure  and  emparking. 
The  charter  of  Robert^  jun.,  of  Denton,  and  Lord  John  de 
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Denton,  his  brother^  and  J.^  son  of  Osan,^^  tkee99art  near 
Warthcolman. 

6.  Tke  charter  ofBuberi  de  Vauxfor  land  in  Trevernan,  which 

Boland  de  Yaax,  his  ancle,  gave  for  the  support  of  a 
chaplain  and  clerk  in  the  chapel  there.  (See  xv.  17.) 

7.  T%e  charter  ofMalel,  sometime  wife  of  Walter  de  Wyndesare, 

for  the  third  part  of  two  acres  in  ClovesgiU  in  Farlam,  with 
licence  to  fold  mares. 
The  bounds  are  given  scil.  sicut  sica  oritur  sub  Birkanhirst 
(Bircharihirsty  v.  26)  et  descendit  per  Pirihon,  et  sic  juxta  quer- 
cum  que  vocatur  Wiskerhitton  ( Wreskenhutton,  v.  26),  et  exinde 
ad  quercum  jam  dictara  et  ab  ilia  qaercu  in  directo  usque  ad 
superciliam  Collis  de  Darlinhon,  et  sic  usque  ad  vallem  que  jacet 
inter  ij  coUes,  et  ab  illft  valle  usque  ad  supercilium  collis  occiden- 
talis,  et  sic  usque  ad  viam  quadrigarum  que  ducit  ad  Darelin  in 
Pirihou  et  usque  ad  Glangles  et  a  Glangles  usque  ad  antiquam^ 
fossaro,  et  per  eandem  fossam  usque  ad  nodosam  quercum  et  ab 
illA  qaercu  usque  ad  predictnm  {Sieam  de  v.  26)  Wiskerhitton. 

8.  lyie  charter  of  Walter  de  Wyndesore  for  two  acres  in  Farlam 

to  make  a  fold  and  pasture  for  one  milch  sheep.    (See 
xiii.  14.) 

9.  7he  charter  of  JSda,  daughter  of  Michael  de  Dale  for  fice 

acres  of  land  in  Aynstapellyth,  scil.  v  rodas  in  tofto  et 
crofto  que  jacent  inter  domum  Elene  sororis  dicte  Ede,  et 
domum  Thoms  filii  Ynggeih.     Et  in  Presteridding,  acmin 
et  dimidiam  et  rodam  ad  dimidiam  acram  juxta  berkeriam' 
Galfridi  de  Crogeljn  et  extendit  se  versus  australem  et 
borealem,  et  iij  rodas  que  se  extendunt  super  dictam  dimi- 
diam acram,  et  super  viam  de  Ruhecroft  versus  solem,  et 
le  Ooldidale  que  se  extendit  super  le  Ellerisic  et  versus 
viam  de  Budecrofte  et  le  Buttes  in  Arasti,  et  illam  terram 
que  se  extendit  super  Maynresgate  et  Eelduspaksic. 
10.  The  charter  of  Ellena,  daughter  of  Michael  de  Dale,  for  fve 
acres  of  lands  in  Aynstapelith,  given  by  her  sister  Eda. 

'  V.  26  reads  for  "  antiquam quercu,"  predictam  Birchan- 

hirst  et  sic  in  directo. 
'  A  sheepfold. 
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11.  Tie  ckarter  of  Walter  de  Wynde^ore  far  certain  cultivated 

ground  in  Little  Farlam,  called  Baven  (see  v.  23;  ii.  12), 
which  Salomon,  son  of  David,  and  Bernard,  son  of  Baan', 
gave;  per  has  divisas  soil,  sicut  sepes  extendit  a  capite 
magni  montis  usque  in  Becfarlam,  etiam  per  BecfEurlam 
usque  ad  sicam  juxta  Begiam  viam,  et  inde  usque  ad  pre« 
dictum  caput  magni  montis,  sicut  viridis  semita  descendit 
a  regia  via  usque  ad  terras  cultas.  (See  v.  18.) 

12.  The  charter  of  Walter  de  Wyndesorefor  two  acres  of  land  in 

Severig,  in  the  territory  of  Farlam,  lying  between  the  land 
which  Sobert  the  Clerk  held  and  the  brook  which  flows 
from  Clashet,  on  the  east,  to  the  land  given  by  the  fiither 
of  W.  de  Wyndesor  on  the  west.  (See  xiii.  14.) 

13.  The  charter  of  Walter  de  Wyndesor  for  Farlam  Church,  with 

the  tithes  thereto  appertaining. 

14.  The  charter  of  Robert  de  Castelcayrocfor  land  in  Castelcayroc 

(in  exchange  for  land  which  Wm.  de  la  YeiUe  (xiv.  22) 
gave  the  convent),  scil.  inter  Midelbec  et  sicam  australem 
desceudendo  a  quercubus  cruce  signatis  in  latere  montis 
usque  in  Staynedathbec,  et  pasturam  ad  cc  oves  et  xx 
viginti  cum  sequela  j  anni  et  viij  boves  et  j  taurum  (see 
ii.  8)  ad  predictas  vaccas,  et  ij  averes,  et  xxx  capras  et  j 
scalinguam  apud  Brentscale  ad  memoratas  vaccas  cum 
tauro  suo,  et  liberum  et  expeditum  exitum  a  capite  sics 
australis,  per  viam  quadrigarum  versus  austrum  usque  ad 
crucem  ad  austrum  sitam,  et  ab  ilia  cruce  versus  orientem 
usque  ad  montem  et  terram  1  pedum  iu  latitudine  per  latus 
australe  essartum  Orm'  usque  ad  moram  occidentalem.  .  .  . 
Yolo  et  concedo  ut  dicti  Ganonici  et  pastores  eorum  et 
homines  eorum  qui  mansuri  sunt  et  habitaturi  super  pre- 
fatum  terram  libere  et  sufficienter  habeant  et  capiant  ad 
edificandum;  volo  etiam  ut  agni  predictarum  ovium  sint 
cum  matribus  suis  quolibet  anno  usque  ad  proxime  sequens 
festum  S.  Johannis  Baptiste,et  capellee  dictarum  caprarum  ad 
proximum  Pentecost  de  terra  mea  amoveantur.  (See  xiii.  8.) 

15.  The  charter  of  Robert,  son  of  Robert  de  Castelcayroc,  for 

confirmation  of  land  in  Castelcayroci. 
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DabimRS  annuatim  ego  et  heredes  mei  pro  predicta  terra  de 
Carnthelauc  ad  firmam  xx  solidorum  argenii  per  medietatem  ad 
Pentecosten  et  medietatem  ad  featam  S.  Martini  pro  omnibus  set- 
vitiis,  oonsaetudiDiboa  et  demandis;  dicti  aatem  Prior  et  oon- 
ventos  habebunt  ij  acras  tern  infra  Camthelaac  ad  qnandam 
berchariam  faciendam,  et  cc  ores  per  advocationem  donationis 
predictiB  terras  de  Carnthelaac,  si  antem  dictse  oves  matrices  fne- 
rint,  eruut  cnm  eis  agni  earum  donee  ablactati  sunt. 

16.  Tie  charter  of  Bobert,  eon  of  Roland  de  Castelcayroe,  in  ex^ 

change  for  land  given  to  the  canons  of  Lanercosi  by  William 
de  Vegk. 

17.  The  charter  of  Robert  de  Castelcagrocfor  GameUn  de  Walion 

and  hie  following  (et  ejus  sequela). 
Noveritis  me  caritatis  intuitu  concessisse  et  de  me  et  heredibus 
meis  quiete  clamasse  Deo  et  8.  Mar.  Majd.  de  Lanercost  et 
Canonicis  ibidem  Deo  servientibus  Gamelin  de  Walton  cum  tot& 
sequelft  ejus  in  posternm  potuerimus  postulare^  sed  licebit  eis  in 
terram  meam  redire  et  de  terra  mea  exire  quandocunque  voluerint, 
flicut  liberi  et  quieti  de  omni  nativitate  et  servitute.  Et  ego  et 
beredes  mei  dictas  libertates  dicti  Gameli  et  universe  sequele  sue 
dictis  Canonicis  contra  omnes  gentes  in  p«rpetuum  warantizabi- 
mus.  Test.  dom.  Job.  de  Mora,  tunc  fijeneschallo  de  GiUesland 
dom.  Bolando  de  Yallibus  et  Ada  de  Cumren,  Will,  de  Warth- 
wjk,  Walt,  de  Wyndesore^  Job.  de  Blatnne  et  aliis. 

18.  The  charter  of  Christiana  de  Wgndeleshora  for  ij  iovates, 

with  top  and  croft,  in  Scotland,  in  Patestun,  which  Martin, 
sou  of  William,  held  near  the  land  of  Hugo  de  Hodene  on 
the  west,  and  common  pasture,  and  right  of  using  the  mill 
of  Patestun  (c.  1202). 

19.  The  charter  of  Geoffrey ,  son  of  Oerard,for  half  a  camcale  of 

land,  in  the  till  of  Cnmqnenecath,  which  he  sold  to  Walter 

Benny,  to  be  held  by  him  under  the  Ganons  of  Lanercost, 

at  a  yearly  payment  of  one  pound  of  pepper,  or  six  shillings, 

at  Carlisle  Fair. 

The  bounds  are  given  scil.  Messuagtum  quod  fuit  Willelmi  de 

Barnevill,  cum  crofto,  et  parvum  essartum  et  longas  terras  juxta 

Spinam,  et  quandam  terram  sicut  fossatum  descendit  usque  ad 
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luchrabilem  terrain^  et  exinde  usque  ad  Fulfwith  et  de  Folfwith 
usque  ad  Frether  et  sic  sursam  per  summam  marginem  bruscae 
usque  ad  viam  que  tendit  inter  duas  Dentonaa  et  de  ipsa  via 
suxsum  usque  ad  fossatum^  et  inde  4iisque  ad  aggerem  lapidum,  et 
de  ipso  aggere  usque  ad  predictum  fossatum  et  essartum  quod 
fuit  Samuelis  ex  utraque.  parte  Fulbrig  juxta  terram  Anketini^  et 
pratum  quod  jacet  in  directo  ecclesise  a.  fonte  in  occidente.  .  .  . 
Et  predicti  Canonici  et  heredes  eorum  qui  mauebunt  super  pre- 
dictas  terras  quieti  erunt  de  pannagio  et  multura  et  molent  post 
premium  bladum  quod  fuerii  in  tremuil. 

20.  254^  charter  of  Walter  Beitn  for  the  land  of  Ounguenecath 

which  Galfridus  held^  and  land  which  Bernard  held  in  the 
territory  of  Askerton^  to  be  granted  at  his  death  to  the 
canons  of  Lanercost. 

21.  The  charter  of  Israel,  the  Chamberlain,  for  all  lands  in  Cum- 

quenecath,  with  the  consent  of  his  brothers^  according  to 
the  bounds  contained  in  the  charter  of  fiobert  de  Vaux, 
which  he  (Israel)  offered  at  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
len, Lanercost. 

22.  The  charter  of  Israel,  the  Chamberlain,  for  land  in  Cumque- 

necath. 
2S.  The  charter  of  Roger,  son  <f  Roger  de  Lemngton,for  ten  acres 
of  land  in  West  Leverton,  with  a  meadow  near  the  mead  of 
Will,  de  Astinebi,  seil.  iij  acras  juxta  caput  de  Lewine- 
brigg,  et  iij  aeras  de  sub  Smalethomes  et  ij  acras  super 
Cliff  que  dependunt  super  predictas  iij  acras,  et  ij  acras  in 
Nereherbrokes,  with  common  pasture. 

24.  The  Charter  of  William,  son  of  Antin,for  mii  acres  of  land 

in  Aitinebi,  with  the  consent  of  Eva  his  wife,  scil.  iij  acras 
et  quartam  partem  unius  in  tofto  quod  Johannes  filius 
Umfrei  tenuit,  et  ij  acras  et  quartam  partem  j  acrse  in 
holmo  et  vij  acras  et  dimidiam  in  campo  versus  Karliolum 

quiete  ab  omni  consuetudine  et  exactione,  donando 

multuram  solummodo  ad  molendinum  domini  mei  de  blado 
proveniente  de  predicta  terra;  with  common  pasture. 

25.  The  charter  of  William,  son  of  Astin,  of  Astinebi,  forj  acre 

of  land  in  Astinebi. 
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PART    FIFTH. 

1.  TAe  charter  of  Draco,  and  Agnet  iii  wife,  for  two  and  a  half 
acres  in  Sealegarth  in  exchange  for  two  and  a  half  acres 
given  by  Waleis  in  Conkatenes.  (See  vi.  9.) 

8.  Tke  charter  of  Will.  Muteg  for  a  quitclaim  of  land  « 
Scalebf.  (Comp.  vi.  4,  89;  xi.  1.) 

8.  The  charter  of  Will.,  eon  of  Ordardue,for  a  toff  and  land 
rented  at  2s.  a  year  near  Warthwyc  Bridge. 

4.  The  charter  of  Lord  Richard  de  Denton  for  Grineedale  Church 
(St.  Kentigern's). 

6.  The  confirmation  of  Robert  le  Sorfor  Grineedale  Church. 

6.  2%e  confirmation  of  William  le  Sorfor  Grineedale  Church. 

7.  The  charter  of  Will,  le  Sor  for  land  in  Grinesdale,  which 

Jocelin  the  priest  held. 

8.  The  charter  of  Will,  le  Sor  for  land  between  the  Old  WaU 

and  the  Church  lands,  except  the  acre  of  Alan,  son  of 
Oninus. 

9.  The  charter  of  Will,  le  Sor  for  four  acres  of  land  with  a  mes- 

suage in  Grinesdale,  quod  fait  Gh)cehni  sacerdotis,  scil.  j 
acram  teme  juxta  Morum  et  iij  acras  pertinentes  in  supe- 
riori  Havercroft  juxta  terrse  Ecdesiae,  partim  in  With  Haver- 
croft  partim  versus  Kardul  super  certas  buttas,  partim  jaxta 
ij  acras  juxta  Murum,  et  j  acram  in  Haverige. 

10.  The  charter  of  WiU.  le  Sor  for  a  new  house  in  Qrinnesdale, 

and  land  of  xxvii  feet  broad  and  long,  next  the  land  of 
Salph,  the  chaplain. 

11.  The  charter  of  Will,  le  Sorfor  an  acre  of  land  in  Haverig. 

12.  The  charter  of  WiU.  le  Sor  for  all  the  land  in  Haverig  be- 

tween the  lands  of  Richard  and  Reginald,  brothers.  (See 
xiv.  20.) 

18.  l%e  charter  of  Will,  le  Sor  for  a  house  and  land  of  xxiij 
perches  in  Grinesdale,  in  length  from  the  road  Ijing  through 
the  midst  of  the  town  as  far  as  the  ditch  westward,  and  in 
breadth  three  perches  and  eight  feet  near  the  land  of  Ralph 
the  chaplain. 

14.  The  charter  of  Will,  le  Sor  for  a  new  house,  with  the  land 
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ajppertaining  in  Grinesdale^  between  the  land  of  Balph  the 
chaplain  and  my  dwelling-house^  from  the  street  of  Grines- 
dale  town  towards  the  town  of  Kirkandrees^  except  two  feet 
next  qy  dwelling-house  wall. 
1 6.  The  charter  of  Will,  le  Sar,  son  of  Will,  le  Sor,  for  a  toft 
and  croft  in  Grinesdale,  which  his  mother  held,  lying  be- 
tween the  Toft  of  Michael/  son  of  Jocelin,  the  chaplain, 
and  the  toft  of  widow  Matilda. 

16.  TAs  charter  of  Alan,  son  of  Gilbert  de  Talkan,for  seven  and 

a  half  roods  of  lands  in  Talian,  and  for  Marishcroft  (vi.  8). 
there. 

17.  T^e  charter  of  Adam  and  Gilbert  de  Talian  for  five  acres  of 

land  in  Talian,  soil,  in  Castelcayrociona  de  terra  lucrabili 
proximas  semitee  que  se  extendit  a  Talkan  usque  ad  Gastel- 
cayroc.  » 

18.  The  charter  of  Salomon,  son  of  David,  and  Bernard,  son  of 

Ratmer,for  cultivated  land  called  Raven.  (See  iv.  11.) 

19.  The  charter  of  Salomon,  son  of  David,  for  four  and  a  half 

acres  of  land  in  Sputeielde,  inter  domum  que  fuit  patris 
mei  et  locum  qui  appellatur  Sputekelde  sicut  haga  extendit 
versus  coUem  in  parte  meridionali  cum  toto  crofto  Chris- 
tiansB  matris  mee,  et  totam  terram  quam  habeo  inter  lacum 
et  locum  qui  appellatur  Hallebanke,  sicut  ij  culturas  j  que 
appellatur  Bedegate  et  aliam  que  appellatur  Kufaldek,  quas 
Bob.  de  Yallibus  reddidit  mihi  sicut  jus  meum.  (See  vi.  8.) 

20.  The  quitclaim  of  Adam,  son  of  Hermerus,  made  to  Lord 

Bobert  de  Faux  for  land  in  Hamesby  in  exchange  for  land 
and  the  wood  of  Northwode,  and  two  bovates  of  land 
which  belonged  to  Odard  de  Karcherin. 

21.  T^e  charter  of  Robert,  son  of  Bueth,  granted  to  William 

Crispin  foi'  ten  acres  of  land  in  Denton,  viz.  Dalewascumin, 
for  service  and  homage ;  at  a  rent  of  one  pound  of  cumin 
at  the  feast  of  the  assumption  et  molendo  bladum  suum  ad 
xvi  vasculum. 

22.  The  charts  of  Robert,  son  of  Bueth,  for  ten  acres  in  Denton 

called  Dalewasion  (Dalewascumin),  on  the  same  tenure,  to 
Aobert  Albus. 
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23.  Oe  ekarter  of  AnidiU,  mm  of  Boberi,  $oh  ofJnietiU,  for 

nine  aerei  of  land  in  Lanreton  granted  Eostachio  cam 
Agnete  MTore  mea  in  liberam  maritagium,  scil.  ▼  aous  in 
Holverhirst,  et  iv  acras  in  territorio  de  Denton,  sell,  j  acram 
in  TJlwen^  et  j  acram  in  Crechon  et  ij  aoras  in  PendraFen^ 

qnas  Henricns  Aicus  pro  ir  acris  tennit Mihi  an- 

nnatim  et  heredibns  meis  reddent  dim.  libram  piperia  ad 
nandinas  Karl,  pro  omni  servitio  consuetadine  et  exactione 
qne  ad  me  vel  ad  heredes  meos  pertinent.  (See  iii.  12.) 

24.  l%e  ekarter  of  lUbert  de  Denionfor  a  meeeuage  and  land  in 

Benton,  granted  Willelmo  Frioris  nepoti  in  liberam  mari- 
tagiom  cam  sorore  mea.  The  land  is  the  same  aa  that 
described  iii.  19,  bat  provision  is  made  for  the  rent  of  one 
pound  of  cammin  to  be  paid  at  Carlisle  Fair  yearlj :  the 
doing  the  King's  service  for  a  caracate  of  land  in  the  town, 
and  moleat  post  primom  bladmn  qnod  fuerit  in  tremilio 
(the  hopper). 

25.  ne  charter  ofAnkeiin  de  Denton  to  Gilchrist,  son  of  Bichaid 

Bran,  for  homage  and  service,  for  a  meesuage  in  Wood- 
Aueee,  qaod  fdt  Westinnger  filii  Met' ;  et  totam  terram  a 
rivak)  usqae  Peter-gate  in  latitadine  et  de  ipsa  Petergate 
oaque  ad  Brinkdbast  et  inde  osqae  ad  eondem  rivolum 
et  a  rivulo  illo  versos  aquilonem  osqae  ad  Petergate,  et 
iij  rodas  apod  Akestol  in  parte  aqailonari  Magnse  Stratis 

et  viij  acras  in  Kincoilan habendas  sibi  et  Will. 

fiUo  suo  et  heredibus  suis  de  Agneta  fiUft  me&  provenienti- 
bus,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  1^.  at  Epiphany.  Si  vero  cion- 
tingat  qubd  ipse  Wilkknas  heredem  non  habeat  de  ipsa 
filia  mea,  dom.  Gilchrist  et  heredes  soi  habeant  et  teneant 

prenominatas  terras de  me  et  heredibns  meis  in 

fisdo  et  hereditate  per  idem  servitiam  quo  tenere  solent 
antequam  matrimoniam  conti^ctum  inter  predictum  Willel- 
mum  et  predictam  iiliam  meam,  scil.  pro  xiv  denariis  per 
annum,  scil.  medietatem  ad  Pascham,  et  medietatem  ad 
Featum  S.  Michaelis. 

26.  Tie  charter  of  John,  eon  of  Robert,  eon  of  Anielin,  far  land 

*  The  head  of  Raven.  (See  iv.  11  ;  u.  12.) 
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Ml  Pirihon  (see.  iii.  8),  granted  Eastachio  cum  Agnete  soroor 
mea  in  liberum  maritagium,  at  a  rent  of  one  pound  fe 
cummin  at  Carlisle  Fair.  Ipse  et  heredes  sui  quieti  erunt 
de  multura  in  molendino  meo  de  Denton  de  blado  suo  pro- 
prio  tarn  de  empto  de  tota  cultur&  suft  provenienti^  et  quieti 
erunt  de  operibus  sta^  et  molendini. 
27.  The  charter  of  Adam  Salsarius  far  a  messuage  and  toft  in 
Kirkoswald,  quod  Willelmus  de  Hamsam^  homo^  WiUelmi 

de  Hamsam  de  Cumrehon  tenuit reddendo  inde 

annnatim  ij  denarios  de  Burgagio. 


SIXTH    PART. 

1.  Charter  offuit-claim  of  Adam  Sahariusfor  land  in  Kirkos- 

wold,  quod  Averay,  serviens,  tenuit. 

2.  Charter  of  quiUclaim  of  Alice y  sometime  mfe  of  Adam  Sal- 

eariue,  for  land  of  Kirioewaldj  infra  illud  burgagium  in 
burgo  de  Ejrkoswald,  quod  Alfridus  pater  mens  et  postea 
Adam  vir  mens  tenuernnt  de  domo  de  Lanercost  pro  quadam 
summ&  pecunie^  quam  mihi  dederunt  in  mea  necessitate. 

3.  The  charter  of  Alan,  eon  of  Gilbert  de  Talkan,  for  land  in 

Talkan,  quam  Bicardus  de  Bosco  de  me  tenuit,  sdl.  per 
has  divisas,  sicut  rivulus  molendini  intrat  per  mediam  se- 
pern  et  descendit  in  Kelt,  et  sursum  per  Kelt  usque  ad 
sepem  que  est  super  Senebirholmeg,  et  totam  partem  meam 
infra  sepem  que  descendit  de  Senebirholmeg  usque  ad  lo- 
cum ubi  rivulus  molendini  intrat  per  mediam  sepem.  Et 
licebit  Ganonicis  et  eorum  tenentibus  ubicunque  voluerint 
infra  has  divisas  domos  edificare,  toftura  et  croftum  facere, 
et  omnia  alia  aisiamenta  facere  et  quicquid  potuerint  essar- 
tare.  Prseterea  dedi  eis  ij  acras  terrse  in  territorio  ejusdem 
villw,  j  acram  scil.  que  jacet  juxta  Arthesic  in  parte  aqui- 
laris,  quam  Will,  de  Octona  essartavit,  scil.  a  Crogelandside 
usque  in  Gelt.     Insuper  et  dim.  rodam  terrse  in  occidentali 

1  Homo,  Spelman  says,  means — 1,  a  vassal,  a  tenant  bound  to 
render  homage  and  military  service;  2,  a  tenant;  3,  a  servant, 
underling.  (Glos.  297-8.) 

VOL.  VIII.  2  I 
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capite  de  Mariolcroft  (v.  16)  ad  horream  suain  faciendoiD 
et  introitum  liberam  et  exitam  cum  cams  et  carrettis  usque 
ad  dictum  horream,  et  commmii  dicte  ville  de  Talkan  in 
bosco  et  piano,  in  pratia  et  pascuis  et  aquis,  et  molent  bla- 
dum  sunm  de  dicta  terra  ad  molendinnm  de  Talkan  sine 
moltara  post  primum  bladum  in  tremello  inventmn,  ex- 
cepto  blado  domini,  et  qoarteriam  de  pannagio. 

4.  The  charter  of  Simon  de  TeilloUfor  a  top  vnth  the  tncreoH 

bf^ht  acres  in  Scalebjf  (see  29;  xi.  1 ;  v.  %),  qoam  pater 
mens  eis  dedit  in  villa  de  Sesscales  et  de  incremento  viii 
acras  terrse  lacrabiles  in  eadem  villa  iv  soil,  acras  in  cultora 
que  nominator  Newlandes,  et  ij  in  cultura  que  appellatar 
Brictriceflat,  et  ij  in  cultora  qoe  dicitor  Halleflat,  et  dim. 
acram  de  Prato  cum  commoni  pastora. 

5.  The  charter  of  Hermerue  de  Uamedfy  for  two  bovates  if  land 

in  Hamesby,  qoas  Thomas  molendinarios  tenoit. 

6.  The  charter  of  Robert  de  Karlatonfor  land  in  Lilile  Farlam, 

which  Richard,  son  of  Gilchrist,  held. 

7.  The  charter  <f  Robert  de  Karlaton  for  land  in  a  croft  in 

Little  Farlam,  which  Daniel  held, 

8.  The  quitclaim  of  Robert  de  Karlaton,  for  two  cultivated  lands 

in  the  territory  of  Farlam,  one  called  Bedgate,  the  other 
Rufaldik.  (See  v.  19.) 

9.  The  charter  of  widow  Agues,  daughter  if  Waleis,for  land  in 

Schalegarth,  two  and  a  half  acres  in  exchange  for  two  and  a 
half  acres  which  her  father  gave  in  Conkatenes.  (See  v.  1.) 

10.  ne  charter  of  Richard,  son  if  Trute,  of  Bampton,  j^  lands 

without  the  gate  of  Bochardus,  Carlisle,  two  tofts  which 
belonged  to  Ektarius  the  miller. 

11.  The  confirmation  of  Richard,  jun.  son  of  Richard,  son  ot 

Trute,  for  two  tofts  without  Bochardus  gate. 

12.  The  charter  of  John,  of  Crofton,for  land  within  Carlisle,  in 

vico  Francorum,  lying  between  Augustine's  hoose  and  the 
boose  of  Peter  de  Hontington. 

13.  Charter  Anselmi  de  Neubg  for  Henry,  son  of  Zedmer  et  ejus 

sequela,  nativo  suo.  Sciatis  me,  consensu  et  assensu  Ri- 
cardi  filii  mei^  concessisse,  dedisse,  et  quietom  damasse 
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Deo  et  Ecdesis  S.  ]kf  .  Magd.  de  Laner.  Henricum  filium 
Ledmeri  cum  tola  secta  suo.  Quare  volo  ut  ipse  et  omnes 
qui  de  eo  exierint  sint  de  me  et  heredibas  meis  pro  salute 
et  successorum  et  antecessorum  meorum. 
14p.  Tie  charter  of  Walter  de  Pt/kering,  for  a  rent  of  12rf.  in  my 
house  next  the  fosse  of  Carlisle  Castle^  to  be  paid  half  at 
Pentecost  and  half  at  Martinmas. 

15.  The  charter  of  Richard  de  Haldanefeld  and  HavUe  his  wife 

/or  land  within  the  territory  of  Farlam  cultam  et  incul- 
tam  infra  hajam  in  parte  occidentali  ville  de  Talkan  sine 
aliquo  retinemeuto,  et  j  acram  ad  Ragarth  extendentem  ad 
Hilmire  usque  ad  ostium  Nicholai  de  Bagarth^  et  si  quid 
defuit  ibidem  de  j  acra  preficimus  in  cultura  que  appellatur 
To/tee  et  totam  pertinentem  nostram  de  Linholp  ante 
ostium  Nich. 

1 6.  The  charter  of  Alan  de  Talkan  for  land  in  Tindalebeck,  in 

parte  orientali  de  Tindalebec^  soil,  infra  hayam  sicut  exten- 
dit  se  ad  Hulverbancke  yate  usque  ad  Tindalebec^  et  sicut 
Begia  Yia  extendit  usque  ad  Presteschalegarth. 

17.  The  charter  of  Alan,  aon  of  Gilbert  de  Talkan,  for  half  a  rod 

of  land  in  Talkan  in  orientali  capite  de  Smithecrofte  juxta 
Begiam  Viam  ad  quoddam  Horreum  faciendum  ubi  deci- 
mas  auas  coUigere  potuerunt. 

18.  The  charter  of  Alan  de  Talkan  for  five  acree  with  t/ie  appur- 

tenances in  Castehora  [Castelcay rocwra]  to  Hugo  his  brother, 
and  which  his  brother  Adam  held  aforetime. 

19.  The  charter  of  William  Norreneiafgr  a  meadow  in  Digate  to 

Ankelin  de  Scales. 

20.  The  charter  of  Walter  le  Sauvagefor  half  a  carucate  of  land 

in  Newbiging,  which  he  bought  of  Thomas  de  Dickeburg, 
viz.  three  bovates  which  Thomas  de  Kerebi  held^  and  one 
bovate  adjoining,  which  Adam,  son  of  Lambert,  held.  (xiii. 
28.) 

21.  The  charter  of  William,  son  of  Elias,  de  Crogelin  for  Jive 

acres  in  Crogelin,  que  jacent  in  parte  occidentali  terrse 
Templi  (see  ii.  20),  et  iij  acras  in  eadem  cultura  de  Sub 
Quinnefel. 

2  1  2 
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22.  The  ekarter  of  Robert  de  Karlaion  foraUtke  land  m  ihe 

territory  ofFarlam  called  Tmpegarde, 

23.  The  quit^elaim  of  Robert,  son  of  Adam,  for  one  eanteate  of 

land  in  the  territory  of  Hay  ton. 

24.  The  charter  of  Alexander,  eon  of  Roger,  eon  of  Baldwin,  for 

seven  acres  of  land  between  the  wall  [on  the  Dorth  and  the 
way  from  Walton  Wood  through  the  midst  of  the  land  to] 
and  King. 

25.  The  charter  of  Walter  de  Greeley  for  licence  to  essari  in  ikf 

territory  of  Cumquenecaeh,  inter  has  divisas,  scil.  a  sepe 
Hugonis  filii  Molmes  nsqae  ad  quercam  cruce  signatam 
versus  orientem,  et  sic  ab  ilia  quercu  descendendo  usque  ad 
▼allem  juxta  Hardkrist^  et  sic  ab  ista  valle  descendendo 
osque  ad  valiem  que  descendit  a  capite  dicte  sepis ;  et  in- 
super  promisi  Priori  et  Gonventui  de  Lanercost  et  tactis  ss. 
Evangeliis  juravi  me  nunquam  moturum  querekm  contra 
eos  super  predicta  terra  nee  super  aliqua  essarta  sive  sepe 
levata  in  territorio  de  Cumquenecaeh  a  principio  mundi 
usque  ad  Pestum  S.  Martini  A.C.  MCC.  xliij  [1243]. 

26.  Ue  charter  of  quit-claim  of  Walter,  son  of  Will,  le  Sancer, 

for  half  a  carucate  of  land  in  Hayton  and  a  rent  of  2^. 
yearly  in  that  town,  payable  at  Carlisle  fair  from  the  four 
acres  which  he  gave  to  Roger,  son  of  Turgit,  with  Ada  his 
sister  as  her  dowry,  in  consideration  of  money  which  the 
Convent  gave  him  in  his  great  necessity. 

27.  The  charter  of  Herbert  Runcus  for  three  and  a  half  acres  in 

Laysingby,  one  acre  in  Forsflat,  one  acre  in  Setenkon,  one 
acre  under  Setenhow,  and  three  roods  on  Linglandes,  and 
one  rood  at  Paddorpoltes,  and  half  his  croft  adjoining  the 
land  of  Thomas  de  Sevenes  on  the  west  and  half  an  acre  of 
meadowland. 

28.  The  charter  of  Walter  Benny  for  cultivated  land  in  Burthos- 

wald,  scil.  ad  aquilonem  Antiqui  Muri  per  istas  divisas,  viz. 
sicut  sica  argillosa  descendit  de  Muro  versus  aquilonem 
usque  ad  Mussam  de  Yethcoch,  et  sic  versus  orientem 
inter  ipsam  Mussam  et  prefatum  Murum  usque  ad  fontem 
qui  oritur  sub  domo  Gilberti,  et  ab  ipso  fonte  versus  aqui- 
lonem usque  ad  Mussam  de  Vethcoch. 
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29.  The  charter  of  Simon  de  TyUoU  for  the  land  of  Scaleby,  a 
toft  and  croft  in  Scales  which  Eustace  and  Margaret  held 
in  exchange  for  a  toft  and  croft  which  his  father  had  given. 
(See  vi.  4.) 

SEVENTH    PART. 

1.  The  charter  of  Walter  de  Flatnant  and  Rachvilde  his  mfefor 

five  acres  of  land  in  Milneholne, 

2.  17ie  charter  of  Walter  Banny  for  half  a  carucate  of  land  in 

Onmquenecachj  which  he  bought  of  Geoffrey^  son  of  Gerard. 
Canonici  accoinmodaveraut  mihi  tantam  in  vita  mea  terram 
quam  teiieo  de  eis  in  Askerton. 

3.  The  charter  of  Robert,  son  of  Auger,  for  land  in  Sehaleby  a 

sepe  Prioris  usque  ad  interiorem  fontem  super  Schabery,  et 
a  fonte  illo  desceudendo  usque  ad  propinquiorem  sicam 
versus  meridiem,  et  sic  per  pratum  illud  usque  ad  divisas^ 
et  sic  per  ipsas  divisas  usque  ad  sepem  Prioris. 

4.  The  charter  of  WilL  de  Rodis  for  twenty  acres  of  land  in 

Lanrejueythill,  which  Bobert  de  Yaux  gave  him  for  homage 
and  service,  viz.  twelve  acres  which  Bicardus  Caretarius 
aforetime  held,  and  eight  adjoining  on  the  E.  and  N. 

5.  The  charter  of  William,  son  of  JEdward  de  Warthwic,for  a 

toft  with  a  rent  of  Zs.  near  Warthwyc  Bridge. 

6.  The  quit-claim  of  Alice  daughter  of  Henry  the  chaplain,  for 

land  called  Oumheverin  and  Smithelands  in  the  territory  of 
Walton. 

7.  The  guit'Claim  of  Alice,  daughter  of  Henry  the  chaplain,  for 

six  acres  in  KiugesgilL 

8.  The  agreement  made  between  the  Convent  of  Lanercost  and 

Robert,  son  of  William,  for  the  wood  (nemore)  and  pasture 
between  Torcrossoc  and  Cumquenecach,  qubd  omne  nemus 
et  pastura  inter  Torcrossoc  et  Cumquenecach  erunt  in  com- 
mune inter  Ganonicos  et  homines  suos  de  Cumquenecach 
ad  propria  averia  sua  et  estuveria^  et  Bobertum  et  homines 
suos.  Boscum  vero  de  parva  Glasiaith  erit  in  commune 
inter  Canonicos  et  homines  suos  de  duabis  Askertonis  ad 
))ropria  averia  sua  et  estuvaria  sua  propria  et  Rob.  et  ho- 
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mines  suos.  Omne  nemQs  inter  Saiaeseterig  et  Totctobhsc 
et  King^  quod  vocatnr  Magna  Glaskeith  qmetmn  remanebit 
Boberto  et  heredibus  snis.  Tota  pastnra  in  bosco  ci 
piano  inter  Camboc  et  King  et  Torcioasoc  et  dnas  Asker- 
tonas  erit  in  oommnne  inter  Canonicos  et  homines  suos  de 
ipsis  Askertonis  ad  propria  averia  sna^  et  Bob.  et  homines 
suoS|  nulls  vero  sepes  removebantnr  nee  scalingae  erigentnr 
inter  Torcrossoc  et  Cumquenecach  nee  inter  Torcros9oc  et 
dnas  Askertonas  in  aliis  locis  quikm  fnerunt  die  qa&  bee 
quieta  Clamacio  facta  fuit  inter  ipsos.  Bobertus  Tero 
Canonicis  faldare  equas  suas  per  totnm  boscom,  per  visum 
forestarii  sui  concessit  etiam  canonicis  communam  in  pas- 
pastura  de  Torcrossoc  ad  propria  averia  hominam  snorum 
de  terrse  ecclesie  de  Treverman. 
9.  1^  charier  of  JTill.  de  IrM  for  poaiurage  of  Glauandnf  and 
Gamely.  [Temp.  Hen.  III.] 

10.  The  charier  of  Henry  de  Ulveion,  eon  of  Will,  de  Wy^peton, 

for  ihe  land  of  Appeliresie  and  MUnepol,  scil.  8"^  partem 
totius  terrse  inter  divisas  jacentis,  sdl.  sicut  Appletresic 
ascendit  de  Wathelpol  usque  ad  Pontem  de  Appletresic,  et 
exinde  sicut  magna  sica  ascendit  per  medium  Kneterlan- 
demir^  usque  ad  sicam  proximam  Eskerig,  que  ascendit  per 
medium  Filebrig,  et  ita  ascendendo  usque  ad  Stokkebrig, 
et  inde  ascendendo  per  Lantsic  inter  Werdeholm  et  Winn- 
crig  usque  ad  magnam  Mussam,  et  ex  altera  parte  versus 
aquilonem  sicut  Mihiepol  ascendit  de  Wathelpol  osqne  ad 
caput  Milnepol  ....  reddendo  multuram  domino  ville  de 
blado  de  ipsa  terra  prevenientem. 

11.  The  charier  of  Adam,  sou   of  Hermerus,  for  ihe  land  of 

Norsehon  inter  dominicam  culturam  meam  que  tendit  versus 
Whytekelde  et  terram  Will,  filiimei,  que  jacet  juxta  terram 
de  Parva  Farlam,  et  inter  magnam  sicam  que  cadit  in 
Whytekelde  et  viam  latam  que  tendit  per  medium  Norse- 
chon  ab  aquilone  versus  Parvam  Farlam. 

12.  The  charter  of  Will,  de  Warihwyc  for  licence  of  buMing, 

culiivaiinff,  and  making  easements,  in  ihe  land  of  Castel- 
cayroc,  which  the  canons  hold  of  the  gift  of  lord  Bobert  de 
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Castelcayroc^  infra  sepea  suaa  quas  non  alibi  removebuni 
qaam  none  sunt. 

13.  The  charter  of  lordRalpk  de  la  Fertefar  the  Petered  (Pethes) 

pertaining  to  the  salt-pits  which  Ada^  daughter  of  Will. 
Engayre,  gave. 

14.  The  charter  of  Lord  Ralph  de  la  Ferte  for  a  toft  and  two 

acres  in  Benmund,  in  capite  ejosdem  ville  apud  Burc^  quas 
Donaldas  tenuity  et  j  rete  ubique  liberum  cum  hominibus 
meis  ejusdem  ville  in  Edena,  et  ubique  cum  hominibus  de 
Brunescayd  in  Edena  et  Esk^  et  exsiccationem  ejusdem  retis. 
16.  The  charter  of  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Holm  Oultram  for 
ten  bleda  of  salt  yearly,  to  be  delivered  by  their  cellarer  at 
Martinmas. 

1 6.  I%e  charter  of  Osbert  de  Pridewans  for  ten  acres  in  Pride- 

wans,  with  a  messuage  which  Hegrel  held. 

17.  The  quit-claim  of  Will,  de  Bodis,  made  to  Lord  Robert  de 

Faux,  of  the  land  which  the  said  Bobert  gave  to  him  in 
Brampton,  in  consideration  of  money  given  to  him  by  the 
said  Bobert  in  his  sore  (maxima)  need.  (c.  1215.) 

18.  The  charter  of  Robert,  son  of  Walter  de  Conkiltonfor  land  in 

Kingeston  in  Scotland;  he  says  he  has  received  from  the 
Convent  of  Lanercost  for  homage  and  service,  to  be  com- 
pounded for  in  feodo  et  hereditate  by  a  payment  of  one 
pound  of  cummin  at  Carlisle  Fair,  the  land  which  Will., 
son  of  John  de  Yaux,  gave  to  the  canons,  and  was  held 
aforetime  by  Bobert  de  Clifford,  a  toft  and  croft  with  one 
bovate  of  land  quam  Badulphus  Pelliparius  tenuit  et  j  cul- 
turam  in  territorio  de  Kingeston  que  vocatur  Quitelan,  et 
aliam  culturam  in  territorio  de  Fenton  juxta  maresium^  et 
totam  illam  culturam  que  jacit  inter  terram  Boberti  Flan- 
drensis  et  exitum  de  Kingeston  usque  ad  maresium,  et  a 
maresio  usque  ad  viam  que  tendit  de  Occidentali  Fenton 
versus  Camundac,  et  iij  acras  terrse  juxta  sedem  ovilis  quae 
fuit  Bic.  fil.  Michaelis. 

19.  The  charter  of  Robert,  son  of  Anketin,  with  the  consent  of  his 

son  John,  for  commoning  of  Denton  granted  to  his  son  An- 
ketin, infra  divisas  scil.  Hermitebec  et  Polternan  in  bosco 
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et  piano  in  pasturis,  infra  sepes  et  extra»  in  mora,  in  mos^, 
in  marisoo,  in  viis^  in  aqois^  to  be  held  by  this  aervic^  qnbd 
ipee  et  heredes  ani  servient  in  domo  me&  et  heredom  meoram 
die  Natalia  Domini  singulis  annis^  si  annanciavero  eb  vii] 
diebus  proxime  fataris  ante  predictam  tempos  qubd  sint 

parati  ad  illnm  servitiam  &ciendnm Pneterea  con* 

eessi  eis  focalia  et  mayremimn  ad  edificia  fiidenda  de  bosco 
meo  abicunque  eis  necessarinm  invenire  possint,  salvo  mihi 
pommo  meo  ....  facere  stagnnm  qaoddam  saper  partem 
meam  aqoie  de  Hermitbec  si  aliquod   molendinum  super 

partem  soam  facere  volnerint et  si  ad  meum  com 

blado  SQO  veneiint  molent  absque  multura  et  molendinator 
mens  bladum  suum  sicut  ut  meum  pro  nihilo  parabit,  et 
molent  propinquiores  illo  blado  quod  est  in  illo  Taae  qaoi 
vocatnm  est  Hoper.  Preterea  pannagium  non  dabont  de 
bestiis  suis  ubicunque  ierint  infra  dictas  divisas. 

20.  Tke  charter  of  Will.,  son  of  Will,  de  Ulves6y,/or  twenfy-fae 

acres  in  the  territory  of  Ulvesfy,  which  Bichard,  his  grand- 
father^ gave  to  Odo^  son  of  Eucine,  with  his  daughter 
Essanda  in  marriage,  viz.  fifteen  acres  which  Dondan  held 
inter  Kylis,  et  five  acres  with  a  wood  adjacent  as  Car  as 
Aykelebec  which  Bich.  de  Ulvesby  gave  them,  with  a  sea- 
linga  bf  Borvanis. 

21.  The  quit-claim  of  Adam  de  Craiehovefor  eight  acres  of  landt 

with  wood  and  meadow,  in  Ulvesbi,  to  Walter,  Prior  of 
Lanercost,  viz.  land  which  Juliana,  daughter  of  Odo,  of 
Ulvesby,  gave,  with  a  scalinga  in  Boryganis,  and  a  piece 
which  reaches  from  South  Moor  to  the  Prior  of  Carlisle's 
Park. 

22.  The  charter  of  Rich,  de  Ulvesby  for  ten' acres  in  his  domain  (^ 

UheM,  near  the  land  of  the  canons  of  Carlisle  on  the 
north,  with  his  part  of  Borvanis  which  he  hdd  to  make  a 
scalinga,  and  all  the  wood  as  far  as  Aikegilebec. 

23.  The  quit-claim  of  Ivo  de  Crakehove  for  land  in  Ulvesbi,  for 

ten  acres  which  Odo  de  Ulvesbi  held  aforetime,  (xiv.  9.) 

24.  The  quit-claim  of  Odo  de  Ulvesbi  for  ten  acres  in  UkeMn 

(xiv.  10.) 
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25.  The  charier  of  confirmation  of  the  Lord  Henry  [77.],  hy  the 

grace  of  God  King  of  England^  for  the  gifts  and  granU  of 
Lord  Robert  de  Faux  in  land,  churches,  and  poseeeeions, 
dated  Woodstock. 

26.  He  confirmation  of  the  Lord  Henry  II.,  by  the  grace  of  Ood 

King  of  England,  for  the  gifts  ofBobert  de  Vaux  and  others 
'  for  lands  and  churches  granted  to  the  church  of  Lanercost, 
dated  Woodstock. 

EIGHTH    PART. 

1.  The  confirmation  of  Lord  Richard,  by  the  grace  of  God  King 

of  England,  for  the  gifts  of  Lord  Robert  de  Vaux  of  churches 
granted  to  Lanercost.  (Poichester  Kal.  Apr.  (no  year  given.) 
Printed  in  the  Monasticon.) 

2.  Tie  confirmation  of  Lord  Americ,  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  for 

churches  and  vicarages  appertaining  to  the  church  of  Laner» 
cost. 

3.  The  charter  of  Bernard,^  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  for  the  lands  and 

churches  of  Lanercost,  qnbd  liceat  Ganonicis  omnes  terras 
Ecclesiarum  decimationes  et  proventus  in  proprios  usns 
convertere,  et  in  propriis  personis  vel  per  Capellanos  si 
maluerint  ministrare,  ita  tamen  quod  predicti  Canonici  tarn 
de  sinodalibus  et  episcopalibus  qu&m  de  auxiliis  et  hospitiis 
nostris  et  de  successoribos  nostris  pro  ipsis  ecclesiis  respon- 
debunt.  Decedentibus  vel  cedeutibns  personis  vel  vicariis 
in  Ecclesiis  suis  ministrantibos,  ingredi  possessiones  eccle- 
siaram  ipsarum  auctoritate  propria  Canonicis  liceat  et  claves 
in  manibus  suis  retinere. 

4.  The  confirmation  of  the  Chapter  ^Carlisle  for  the  gifts  and 

grants  of  B.,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Item  alia  carta  Henn.  de  prefato  dom.  B.  Karleolen,  Epo. 

5.  Composition  between  the  Prior  G.  and  Convent  of  Carlisle  and 

Lord  Robert  de  Faux  for  the  churches  of  Irthington  and 

^  Bernard  occupied  the  see  from  1157  to  1186.  Aumeric  de 
Tailboys,  R.  of  Dalston,  nephew  of  Bishop  Poictiers  of  Durham,  be- 
came Archdeacon  1196,  and  held  it  till  1204.  (B.  iVillis,  305.) 
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Brampton;  a  renimciation  of  their  rights  in  those  church 
before  Bobert^  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  and  manycleiksiad 
laymen  [The  date  is  determined  to  be  before  1180],  tk 
church  of  Haiton  being  given  to  the  Convent  of  Oartide. 

6.  The  charter  ofLardHngky  BUhop  <fCarlide,for  iAe  dm^a 

of  Hirtkington,  Walton,  Brampton,  Parlam,  and  Grauiiak 
[Hagh,  Abbot  of  Beaulieu,  was  consecrated  Feb.  24,  1218, 
and  died  Jane  23,  1223],  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  ^ 
obventionibus  suis  ad  sustentationem  pauperom  et  pere- 
grinorum  quos  frequenter  canouici  suscipiont  Ita  tainen 
qnbd  vicarios  idoneos  Epo.  Diocesano  presentatos  in  dsdom 
ecclesiis  ponant,  qui  curam  gerant  animanim,  et  respon- 
deant  Episcopo  et  ministris  ejus  in  hiis  qne  pertinent  ad 
Episcopalia  jura,  assignata  eisdem  yicariis  competenti  por- 
tione,  sicut  eis  poterit  convenire. 

7.  2%^  confirmation  of  Lord  Hugh,  BMcp  of  Carlisle,  jfor  po§- 

semott  of  churches  for  their  own  use,  Vicarii  dammodo 
idonei  sint  qui  Episcopo  respondeant  de  spiritalibos  et 
Priori  et  Canonicis  de  temporalibus. 

8.  The  confirmation  (rata  et  firma  habitudoj  of  Bartholomev^ 

Prior  and  the  Convent  of  Carlisle  for  hamng  churches  for 
their  own  use. 

9.  2!!^  letters  testimonial  of  Lord  Christian,  Bishop  of  Whitheme, 

for  the  gift  of  Robert  de  Vaux,for  holding  churches  for  their 
own  use,     Symon  was  Prior  of  Lanercost. 

10.  The  taxation  of  Lord  H,,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,^  for  the  Fiear 

of  Brampton,  Master  Thomas,  clerk,  collated  to  all  the 
altarage  there,  the  tithes,  oblations,  and  offerings  at  the 
said  altar.  [Mr.  Burn  says  c.  1220.] 

11.  The  charter  of  Sylvester,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  on  the  tasMiion 

of  Parlam  Vicarage;  a  second  mediety  of  land  granted  to 
augment  the  vicarage,  except  an  acre  assigned  to  the  canons 
for  building  a  grange  on.  [a.d.  1251,  dated  at  Beaulien  on 
Whitsun  Monday.] 

*  The  4th  Prior  of  Carlisle,  date  unknown. 
3  Hugh  de  Beaulieu,  1218-23. 
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12.  The  charter  of  Lard  Sylvester,^.  Biehop  of  Carliele,  on  the 
taxation  of  Walton  Vicarage  [St.  Thomas's  Day,  1252]. 
The  Vicar  was  to  have  the  altarage  and  six  acres  next  the 
church ;  the  canons  to  have  the  tithes  of  their  two  mills  in 
Walton,  and  the  chapel  of  Treverman,  except  mortuaries 
for  those  dying  in  that  parish,  the  Convent  being  respon- 
sible for  the  services  in  it.  (See  xi.  2.) 

1 8.  The  confirmation  of  Carlisle  Chapter  on  the  taxation  of  Walton 
Vicarage,  1252.     Laurence  Oliver  renounces  the  vicarage. 

14.  The  confirmation  of  Lord  Roger ^^  Archbiehap  of  Tork,for  all 

landsy  rente,  and  churches  granted  by  R.  de  Vaux  and  others 
to  Lanercost  Church. 

15.  The  charter  of  Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  Tori,  for  the  land  of 

Lanercost  and  Walton,  churches,  lands,  and  rents  given  by 
R,  de  Vaux,  Ada  Engayne,  and  others. 

16.  The  charter  of  Hugh,  by  Divine  grace  Bishop  of  Durham,  for 

the  church  of  Old  Denton  on  the  presentation  of  72.  de  Vaux 
and  Rob.,  son  of  Asketill.  The  canons,  on  a  vacancy,  were 
to  present  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  a  perpetual  Yicar,  qui 
nobis  Episcopales  consuetudines  reddat  qui  etiam  victum 
percipiat,  et  Canonicis  annuam  pensionem  dimidiee  tantiim 
marcse  persolvat,  nisi  eis  nos  ex  nostra  autoritate  juxta 
ipsius  EccIesisB  augmentum  et  facultatem  in  posterum  plus 
percipere  concesserimus,  quod  tamen  in  vitA  guerri,  quern 
primum  recepimus,  ullatenus  fieri  volumus.  [Hugh  Pudsey, 
Bishop,  1153-94.] 

17.  The  charter  of  Oilbert,^  by  Divine  grace  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 

for  the  remission  of  a  pension  for  Karlaton  Church,  viz.  two 
marks  of  silver  hitherto  paid  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  from 
the  chamber  of  the  Prior. 

18.  The  confirmation  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  a.d.  J 181,^  the 

possession  of  the  churches  of  Lanercost,  Walton,  Hyir thing- 
ton,  Brampton,  Karlaton,  Farlam,  Grenesdale,  and  other 
sums,  rents,  lands,  possessions,  and  other  matters  pertaining 

^  Sylvester  de  Everdon,  Bishop,  1246-54. 

*  Roger,  Archbishop,  1154-81. 

>  Gilbert  de  Welton,  Bishop,  1353-62. 
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io  Lanereast  Church,  directed  to  Sjmon  the  Prior  and  tbe 
Convent. 

Quotiens  a  nobis  petitar  quod  religioui  et  honestati  convenire 
dignoscitur,  animo  nos  decet  libenti  concedere  et  petaitiam  de^- 
sideriis  congraum  suffragium  ioipertiri,  (i.)  eapropter,  dilecti  in 
Domino  filii,  vestris  jostis  postulationibus  clementer  aunuimos;  et 
prefatam  ecclesiam  in  qui  Divino  mancipati  estis  obseqaio  sub 
B.  Petri  et  nostra  protectione  suscipimus  et  presentis  acripti  pri- 
vilegio  communimusy  inprimis  siqnidem  statuentes  ut  ordo  Canoni- 
cus,  qui  secundum  Deum  et  B.  Augustini  regulam  in  dome  vestia 
institutus  esse  dinoscitur,  perpetuis  ibidem  temporibus  inviola- 
biliter  observetur.     Preterea  quascuuque  possessiones,  qoecunqne 
bona  eadem  Ecclesia  inprsBsentiarum  juste  et  canonice  possddety 
aut  ia  futurum  concessione  pontificiim^  largitione  regum,  vel  prin- 
cipum  oblatione  fidelium  seu  aliis  justis  modis  prsestante  Domino 
poterit  adipisci^  firma  vobis  vestrisque  successoribus  et  illibata 
permaneat.     In  quibus  hec  propriis  duximus  exprimenda  voca- 
bulis.    The  grants  are  then  recited.     Liceat  quoque  vobis  dericos 
et  laicos  e  seculo  fugieutes  liberos  et  absolutos  absque  alicajns 
contradictioui  ad  conversionem  recipere,  et  in  vestra  ecclesia  re- 
tinere.  Prohibemus  insuper  ut  nulli  fratrum  vestrorum  post  factam 
in  eodem  loco  professionem  sine  Prioris  sui  licentia,  nisi  arctioris 
religionis  obtentu^  fas  sit  de  eodem  loco  discedere.     Discedentem 
vero   communi  literarum  cautione  nuUus  audeat  retinere.     In 
parochialibus  autem  ecclesiis^  quas  tenetis,  liceat  vobis  Presbiteros 
eligere  et  diocesano  episco]}o  presentare,  quibus  si  idonei  fuerint, 
Episcopus  curam  animarum  committat^  et  ei  de  spiritualibos  vobis 
verb  de  temporalibus  debeant  respondere.     Ciim  vero  generale 
Interdictum  terrse  fuerit  liceat  vobis  januis  clausis,  non  pulsatis 
campanis^  exclusis  excommunicatis  et  interdictis^  submissa  voce 
Divina  officia  celebrare.     (ii.)  Sepulturam   quoque  ipsius  loci 
liberam  esse  decemimus  ut  eorum  devotioni  et  extreme  voluntatis 
qui  se  illic  sepeliri  deliberaveriut^  nisi  forte  excommunicati  vel 
interdict!  sint  nullus  obsistat^  salvft  tamen  justitia  illarum  eccle- 
siarum  e  quibus  mortuorum  corpora  assumuntur.     (lu.)  Obeunte 
verb  te  nunc  ejusdem  loci  priore,  vel  tuorura  quolibet  successomm 
nullus  ibi  qualibct  subreptionis  astutia  seu  violentia  preponatur, 
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Tiisi  qnem  fratres  communi  consensu  vel  fratmm  pars  consilii 
sanioris  sccundam  Deum  et  B.  Aagustini  regulam  provideriut 
eligendum.     Decernimus   ergo   ut  nulli .  omnino  homini  liceat 
ecclesiam  vestram  temere  perturbare,  aut  ejus  possessiones  auferre, 
vel  ablatas  retinere  minuere  seu  quibuslibet  vexationibus  fiatigare, 
sed  omnia  Integra  conserventur  eorum  pro  quorum  gubematione 
et  sustentatione  concessa  sint  usibus  omnimodis  profutura.     Si 
qua  igitur  in  futurum  ecclesiastica  secularisTe  persona  banc  nos- 
tra constitutiouis  paginam  sciens  contra  eam  temere  temptaverit, 
secuTido  tertiove  commonita  nisi  presumptionem  sua  digna  satis- 
factione   correxerit  potestatis   honorisque   sui   dignitate '  careat, 
reamque  se  divino  judicio  existere  de  perpetrate  iniquitate  cog- 
noscat  et  a  sacratissimo  corpore  et  sanguine  Dei  et  Dom.  Be- 
demptoris  nostri  Jesu  Christi  aliena  fiat  atque^  in  extremo  examine 
distincte  ultioni  subjaceat.     Cunctis  autem  eidem  loco  sua  jura 
servantibus  sit  pax  Dom.  nostri  J.  G.  quatenus  et  hie  fructum 
bone  actionis  percipiant  et  apud  districtum  Judicem  premia  eterne 
pacis  inveniant.  Amen.  Test.  Cardinalibus  ac  eorum  Presb.  Diac. 
Subdiaconis^  et  clericis  cum  subscriptionibus  eorundem  in  litera 
principali  contentis.     Datum  Yiterbii  per  manum  Alberti  S.  Bom. 
Ecc.  Presb.  Cardin.  etCancellarii  Z^  Id.  Aug.  Indict.  xiv»  Incarn. 
Dom.  a®  mclxxxi.  Pont,  vero  Dom.  Alex.  P.  III.  bP  xxii®. 

19.  [1 184.]  Tie  charter  of  Pope  Lucius  IIL  for  possession  of  the 

lands  of  Lanercost,  Warthcoleman,  Breniideti,  the  taum  of 
Walton,  Roswrageth,  Appletrethwayte,  and  the  churches  of 
WaUon,  Brampton,  Orthington,  Farlam,  and  Grenesdale, 
mth  Treverman  chapel,  and  other  rents  and  lands,  addressed 
to  Prior  Simon.  Dat.  Verronse,  Id.  Febr.,  Indict.  iii%  In- 
carn. Dom  a°  mclxxxiiij.,  Pont,  vero  dom.  Lucii  P.  III.  a® 
ivo. 

20.  [1224.]  The  confirmation  of  Pope  Honorius  IIL  for  possession 

and  rents  of  churches  and  lands  belonging  to  Lanercost, 
The  same  as  that  of  Pope  Alexander,  except  in  the  following 


(i.)  .  .  .  Eeligiosam  vitam  eligentibus  Apostolicum  conveuit 
adesse  presidium  ne  forte  cujuslibct  temeritatis  incursus  aut  eos  a 
proposito  revocet  aut  robur,  quod  absit,  Sacrse  religionis  infringat. 
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(u.)  .  .  .  Chriama  veto  oleum  sacmm  conaecmiicMik  abuim 
ant  Bttilicaniiii,  ordinationes  clericoram,  qui  ad  aacfoa  msa 
ftterint  promovendi,  a.  diocesano  suadpi^ifl  Epiaoopo,  a  qnidm 
cafthoUcns  fnerit  et  commanionem  8S.  Bomans  aedis  haboeot,  a 
cam  Tobis  yolaerit  sine  pravitate  aliqoa  exhibeiey  alioqom  teoi 
▼obis  quemconqae  malQeritis  catholicum  adireaBtistitem,  gndaa 
ei  commiiiuonein  apoatolicae  sedia  habentem,  qui  nostia  betv 
aoctoriftate  vobis  qaod  postulatis  impendat.     Prohibemns  insaper 
at  infra  fines  parochie  vesine  nolloa  sine  asaensa  diooeaani  epi- 
scopi  et  vestro  capellam  sea  oratoriam  de  noTo  oonstmere  wndea 
salvia  privilegiia  Pontificam  Bomanonun. 

(ill.)  Decimaa  preterea  et  posaeaaionea  ad  joa  eccleaaarom  fts- 
tranun  apectantea,  qae  a  laicia  detinentar,  redimendi  et  legitim 
liberandi  de  manibaa  eorum,  et  ad  eodesias  ad  qnas  pertioeot  k- 
▼ocandi,  libera  sit  vobia  de  nostra  aactoritate  facnltas. 

Dat.  Laterani  per  manum  Gwydonia  dom.  Papas  uotarii  v* 
Kalend.  Jan.,  Indict,  xii.^  Incam.  Dom.  mocxxiiij^  Pontif.  Hon. 
P.  III.  a«  viii«. 

21.  Tke  letter  of  Lord  Honarius,  Pope,  for  the  recovery  ofloMii, 

poeeemone,    rente,    ckurehee,   and  goode  alienated  from 
Lanereoet  Ckurek. 

22.  Tke  letter  of  P.  Innocent  for  proteetim  of  tke  Ckurch  of 

Lanereoet  in  lande,  rente,  poeeeeeiane,  and  all  other  ekureia 

bdonging  to  tke  eame  ckurck. 
28.  Tke  eonfirmatian  of  Lord  Pope  Alexander  for  WalUm  ricar- 

age  icilk  ite  taxation. 
24.  Tke  confirmation  of  Lord  Pope  Innocent  for  WalUm  church. 

PART    NINTH. 

1.  Tke  confirmation  of  Lord  Tkoe.  de  Muleton  for  all  landf, 

rente,  poeeeeeume,  and  tenemente,  with  their  poeeeuioifs 
which  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Lanereoet  hold  and  held  at 
the  time  of  thie  writing, 

2.  A  covenant  cyrograph  made  between  J.  the  Prior  and  Convent 

of  Hexham,  and  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Lanereoet  Jor 
bounde  in  Brenkibet  and  for  Byree,  At  the  instance  of 
Tho.  de  Muleton  the  Convent  of  Hexham  have  granted  to 
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the  Gonveut  of  Lanercost  for  the  annaal  rent  of  one  pound 
of  cummin  to  be  paid  at  Hexham  at  the  nativity  of 
St.  John  Baptist,  transitum  per  medium  teme  nostrse  de 
Bjris  et  de  Langedon,  ad  averia  sua  propria  et  hominum 
suornm  in  terram  suam  de  Loftoleis  et  de  Brenkibeth,  ibi 
manentium  in  remotiore  parte  morse  nostr»  versus  divisas 
de  Gumberlandy  soil,  incipiendo  versus  oocidentem  ad  finem 
magni  fossati  nostri  quod  circuit  Aligscelertan  ex  trans- 
verso  per  metas  ibi  appositas  usque  in  Brenkibetburne,  et 
inde  ex  transverso  morse  nostrse  in  Langedon  per  metas  ibi 
appositas  usque  in  Karlelgate.  The  Convent  of  Lanercost 
.granted,  at  a  similar  rent  paid  at  Lanercost,  to  that  of 
Hexham,  licence  to  strengthen  their  mill-pool  at  Byres  on 
their  land  of  Lofteleis  and  Brenkibet,  et  liberum  transitum 
cum  carris  et  aliis  necessariis  per  terrain  suam  ad  terras 
nostras  circa  Lofteleys,  salv&  indempnitate  bladorum  et 
fenorum  suorum,  et  si  eis  per  transitum  nostrum  factum 
fuerit  dampnum  per  visum  vidnorum  utriusque  partis  eis 
sine  contentione  satisfiet. 

[1269.]  TAeJinal  agreemmt,  in  the  presence  of  the  Abbot 
of  Holme,^  the  Prior  of  Wedderhall,  and  their  commission- 
ers, between  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Carliele  and  the  Prior 
and  Convent  of  Lanercost  for  new  cultivated  landa  in 
Grenewell,  in  Hajton  parish,  viz.  ten  acres,  of  which  the 
Convent  of  Lanercost  should  receive  the  great  and  little 
tithes,  paying  5«.  yearly  to  that  of  Carlisle,  the  latter  being 
permitted  to  remove  all  buildings  on  Hayton  Common 
within  three  years,  and  to  have  right  of  pasture  in  Grene- 
well after  the  removal  of  the  crops. 

[1266.]  Tie  final  agreement  made  between  Lord  Thoe.,  eon 
ofThoe.  de  Muleton,  and  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Laner- 
cost for  a  claim  of  the  two  Askertons  before  the  justices 
itinerant,  John,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  Boger  de  Then- 
kelby,  Peter  de  Percy,  Nic.  de  Haulo,  John  de  Wyvill. 
The  Prior  Walter  was  to  hold  the  land  within  these  bounds : 
sicut  Sikenet  descendit  in  Hertleburn,  et  de  Hertleburn 

»  Henry  (Monast.  v.  393). 
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linealiter  osqae  in  Blakebum,  et  sic  descendendo  os^k  k 
Byres,  et  de  Byres  asoendendo  per  Hertlebura  osqae  ad  k, 
sas  inter  Qillnland  eiTyndal,  et  ab  eiadem  divists  adno^ 
fossatnm  quod  est  inter  Brenkybet  et  moram  ejosdem  rur. 
et  sic  versos  oocidentem  osqoe  ad  vetos  fossatom  CaDoi- 
corum,  sicot  illod  fossatom  descendit  in  Sekenet :  liter. 
to  boild  twenty  messoages  within  these  bounds,  to  b 
one  scalinga  in  Tynelside  next  Hell^Ue  where  Hellez. 
water  flows  into  Farnebek,  etc.     In  case  the  Canons'  can: 
strayed  into  the  lord's  domains  of  Askerton,  or  from  Banb 
Bortholm  and  Eyketon,  non  dabont  eskapiom  sed  dampncc 
qaod  fecerint  per  visum  emendabont.    The  Convent  m^l 
enclose  with  ditch  or  hedge  their  park  of  WarthcolnuLL 
and  have  a  salterinm^  therein.     Their   two    woodwank 
before  they  could  exercise  power  in  balliva  sua,  were  to  ap- 
pear in  Tho.  de  Molton's  court  at  Irthington  and  thert 
fidelitatem  facieut  de  venatione  fideliter  observanda  ad  op^is 
Tho.  et  Matilde^  but  the  Prior  and  Ck)nvent  might  hare  'n- 
leporarios  et  iv.  brachettas'  currentes  dim   voluerint  ac 
capiendum  in  dominicis  terris  et   boscis  sois,  vulpes  et 
lepores  et  omnia  alia  animalia  que  vocantor  dobest    B 
licebit  hominibus  suis  portare  arcus  et  sagittas  in  viis  et 
semitis  per  totam  baroniam  de  Gillesland  sine  dampno 
faciendo  feris  in  eadem  forresta  de  Gillesland ;   and  inclose 
on  their  own  land  dum  tameu  fere  bestie  liberom  possint 
habere  ingressum  et  egressum,  per  omnes  predictas  terras 
preterquam  in  parco  de  Warthcolman  quam  Prior  includere 
potest  pro  voluntate  sua  in  perpetuum. 
Tramcript  of  charier^,  cj/rograffs,  and  quU-clainu  for  laniiy 
renti,  and  eotnman  pasiurei,  belonging  to  theckurck  ofLaner- 
co%tfor  ever,  in  the  time  of  Lord  John  the  second.  Prior  of 
Lanereost,  bought  or  given  with  final  agreement. 
5.  T%e  charter  of  Alexander  de  Vallibus,  of  Treverman,  for  am- 
moning  of  Treverman,     1268.     Made  in  presence  of  Peter 

'  I.  9.,  saltus,  a  cover. 

'  Brachet,  a  dog  that  runs  by  scent.     Brach  is  frequently  nsed  br 
Shakspeare. 
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de  Percy,  justiciary,  and  Robert,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  his 
assessor  (associato).  Excepta  placea  vocata  Warthdreggele 
and  his  park ;  et  quod  omnia  averia  per  totum  pascantur 
infra  sepes  et  stipulas^  et  extra  in  pastura  singulis  annis  a 
festo  Om.  Sanct.  perpetuo  duraturis  usque  ad  novum  in- 
bladiationem,  salvis  sibi  et  hominibus  suis  seminibus  hye- 
malibus.  Alexander  might  inclose  forty  acres  in  Thowe- 
dewire.  If  the  cattle  of  Walton  or  Cumquenach  should 
trespass  on  Treverman  pasture^  he  should  pay  nomine 
emendsB  donatum  for  six  cattle  of  three  years^  or  for  ten 
goats,  or  for  twenty  sheep,  or  for  ten  pigs  of  one  year  and 
upwards. 

6.  TAe  quiS-claim  of  John  Layr  for  land  in  Lanreton  called 

Eustathe  Eedding,  and  that  given  by  Anketin,  son  of  Ro- 
bert, sou  of  Anketin. 

7.  TAe  quU-daim-  of  Walter  de  Geysley/or  tie  land  of  Gar  they 9^ 

Bracanhirst,  and  Cumeverwan  in  Cumquenecatch. 

8.  The  quit-claim  of  Walter  de  Sanser  for  half  a  carucate  in 

Hay  ton  ioith  a  rent  of  2,d. 

9.  The  charter  of  Lord  Thos.  de  Multon  and  Matilda  his  wife 

for  the  land  of  Warthcolman^  which  toas  held  by  William 
the  chaplain,  descendendo  per  Veterem  Murum  versus  occi- 
dentem  usque  in  Foltrosse,  et  sic  per  Poltrosse  ascendendo 
versus  aquilonem  usque  ad  sepem  erectam  a  parte  aquilo- 
nari  de  Warthcolman  usque  in  Poltrosse,  et  descendendo 
per  sepem  versus  orientem  usque  ad  terram  Prions. 

i  b.  7%e  charter  of  obligation  of  Eudo  de  Skyrtoith  for  half  a  mark 
of  silver,  annual  rent  for  land  in  Ulvesby  to  the  fabric  of 
Lauercost  Church. 

11.  The  sentence  of  the  judges  (the  Sub-prior  of  Carlisle  acting  for 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle)  against  Wm.  de  Kenby  and  his  men 
who  would  not  tithe  their  sheaves  at  the  Grange  doors,  en- 
forcing the  custom  under  pain  of  excommunication.  1267. 
(See  xiv.  14.) 

*  Stipulse,  probably  wooden  fences  (comp.  x.  1).  The  word  is 
not  in  Dacange,  who,  however,  gives  "  stipulum,"  KaXafirf ;  in  xiii.  8, 
stipulse  appears  to  mean  stubble. 

VOL.  VIII.  2  K 
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12.  An  agreemeni  made  in  presence  of  Lord  H.  de  Bacon,  jiuiiff 

of  the  Lord  King,  and  iis/ellowd  fsocioaj  between  the  Prior 
and  Convent  of  LanercoH  and  Lord  Tko8.  de  MuUon  and 
Matilda  his  wife^  coneeming  divers  differences  and  the  per- 
ambulation made  by  twelve  lawfnl  men,  1255,  four  of  tfaem 
being  Lord  Wm.  de  Vaax,  Roger  de  Levinton,  Eudo  de 
Skerewith,  and  Adam  deThirlewall,  who  chose  eight  others. 
The  confirmation  is  in  c.  4  above.  The  Prior  is  allowed 
hagas  de  quibas  tulerit  assisas  novee  disseisains  relevare. 
The  i^reement  is  to  be  enrolled  in  the  King's  Ck>ari. 

13.  The  charter-  of  W.  Grindegreth  de  Dumfres,  with  the  assent 

of  Alice  his  wife,  for  one  stone  of  wax  yearly  or  foar  stone 
of  salt  from  his  houses  in  Dnmfres,  between  the  houses  of 
John  Grindegret,  his  brother,  and  Michael  Geargun. 

14.  [1272.]  The  grant  of  Laysingby  Church,  on  the  resignation 

of  Hugh  de  Moleton,  sometime  Gustos,  to  the  Prior^s  use 
(ii.  16)  qubd  Prior  etConventasmanifestepremuntur  onere 
paupertatis  ac  alias  per  concursum  diversorum  hospitum 
quorum  admissioni  resistere  non  valeant ....  redditusque 
eorum  fere  tenues  et  exiles  ac  Prioratum  in  tali  loco  esse 
situm  ubi  concursus  transeuntium  est  communis,  ac  ipsos 
etiam  in  receptando  et  hospitando  potentes  proceres  et 
magnates  et  alios  minimos  et  etiam  mediocres  ad  ipsos  in 
hnjusmodi  transitu  declinantes  gravibns  sumptibus  muho- 
tiens  aggravatos  ....  attendentes  laudabile  testimonium 
quod  de  eis  a  viris  fide  dignis  communiter  perhibetur  .... 
decimam  garbarum  parochie  de  Laysingby  recipient  in 
campis  integraliter  nomine  personatas,  de  quibus  Ecclesite 
vicario  ij  eskeppas  farinse  ayense  ad  festum  S.  Andree  Ap. 
solvent  annuatim  -,  et  toftnm  et  croftum  iij  acrarum  terrse 
que  Thomas  King  tenuit  libera  ab  omui  decimatione  in 
quibus  edificare  potuerint,  et  decimas  cilm  collectae  fuerint 
reponere  sicut  decet.  Yicarius  habeat  domos  et  aream  que 
consueverunt  esse  rectoris  Ecclesise,  terram  totam,  totum 
pratum,  tenentes  ecclesise,  et  eorum  redditus  que  rectores 
habere  solebant,  libera  ab  omni  decima  et  pensione,  et  pen- 
siones  cum  pascuis  et  pasturis,  decimas  molendinorum  et 
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parcorum^  altaragium  cum  omnibus  oblationibus  mortuariis 
obventionibus^  decimas  garbarum,  bladi  crescentis^  in  ortis 
lini  et  canabi  ubicunque  crescat  in  parochia,  et  omnimodis 
miuutis  decimis  preterqoam  de  orto  Prions  et  Conventus. 
Syuodalia,  archidiaconalia,  ac  alia  onera  ordinaria  persol- 
vat;  et  ecclesiss  prout  decet  ydonee  deserviat,  lumiuaria 
subministret,  et  in  ea  hospitalitatem  teneat  prout  bus  in- 
gruerit  porcionis ;  vestimenta  etiam  et  alia  omamenta  Ec- 
clesiae  sustineat;  et  sicoopertum  cancelli  immineat  illnd  co- 
operiat;  et  si  contigerit  ipsum  cancellum  dirui  in'toto  vel 
in  parte  casu  aliquo  Prior  et  Conventus  cancellum  in  opere 
lapideo  et  grosso  meremio  suis  propriis  sumptibus  reficient^ 
ac  etiam  relevabunt.  Et  si  contingat  sepe  dictam  ecclesiam 
libris  aliquibus  indigere  (excepto  Missali  cujus  exhibitio  ad 
parocbianos  spectat)  vel  aliqua  onera  extraordinaria  casuali- 
ter  imminere^  sen  aliquem  partem  pasture  in  parochia^  de 
novo  redigi  ad  culturam.  Prior  et  Conventus  pro  medietate 
et  Yicarius  pro  alia  medietate^  libros  necessarios  reparabunt^ 
de  extraordinariis  omnibus  pro  medietate  similiter  respon- 
debunt.  Dat.  ap.  Bosami 
15.  [1273.]  I%e  charter  of  John,  son  of  John  de  Denton,  for 
common  pasture  in  Denton,  and  three  men  to  attend  the 
cattle  in  the  Priory  of  Holme^  between  Pohedich  and  Polter- 
nan,  in  tempore  estivo,  ubique  extra  sepes  et  alias  claus- 
turas^  et  statim  post  amocionem  bladorum  et  foenorum  infra 
sepes,  et  extra  usque  ad  aliam  iubladiationem.  Si  autem 
averia  capientur  super  seminahyemalia  et  dampnum  fecerint 
illud  per  visum  bonorum  et  legalium  hominum  emendent, 
si  dampnum  non  fecerint  recapientur  in  pasturam  suam 
sine  dampno.  If  his  cattle  stray  into  the  holm  before  the 
feast  of  All  Saints,  capiantur  et  infra  predictum  holmum 
impascentur,  et  aniequam  dcliberentur  detur  pro  quibuslibet 
iv  equis  s.  equabus,  j  denarius,  pro  quibuslibet  viii  bobus 
vel  vaccis  seu  aliis  junioribus  averiis  ejusdem  generis,  j 
den.  j  pro  iv  porcis,  j  den. ;  pro  xxiv  bidentibus,  j  d. ;  si 
autem  argentum  non  habeatur  promptum,  quantum  debeat 
solvi  detur  sufficiens  vadium  servient!  illud  dupliciter  valens 

2  K  2 
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12.  -Ai  agreemev  ^  ^.dieram,  ita  qubd  sab  p<Bna  amis^i 

oftkeLo  ^    -•  ^^domadam  primam  post  captioiM^ic 

and  Con  \  '^. 

Matild  ^^'^fUda  de  Mulhn  for  escapium  of  ca. file  i-r 

ambn^  ^  .  jM^^  Prior.]     If  the  catUe  of  the  Priory 

bein  /  '^rfcmesnes,  the  Prior  and  Convent  are  not  t? 

Sk'  w^  1^/8  bat  for  five  cattle,  vis.  oxen,  cows,    horses, 

T'  K^\i'*  fo'  *c^  ^tff^.  Id. 

'  ^ij*^/*"  ^^  S'*^^  ^  ^  spring,  by  the  same,  which  rises  ::: 

'  '^^  part  of  her  land  towards  Crechok,  which  Liaiizencf 

13.  'i>fl^'*  ^^  ^^^^>  ^^^  Craghyrst,  ut  possint  aqaam  per 
ji$m  terram  attrahere,  et  per  ductom  sabterraneum  ad 

ugium  suam  de  Lanercost  ducere ;  et  circa  fontem   clans- 
fgflim  et  kpidea  constmctione  circnmcingere  et  cooperire. 
.  Mf  ciarter  of  Banulpi,  son  of  Alexander,  <fe  Faujp,  Jhr  ike 
'^  ^rbaries  of  Treverman  (see  ii.  22)  made  to   the  CoDFeor 
and  their  men  in  Kyrkeland,  Lanrecaythin,  Warthcolemas, 
and  Boswrageth. 
.a.  J%e  charter  qfSanulpk,  son  of  Alexander,  de  Faux,  eon/iru- 
ing  the  charter  of  his  griindfather  Boland,  granting  Hm4^ 
bote^  and  Rayhote.     Boland  gave  totam  terram  quam  Ifich. 
Newell  held  juxtii  terram  de  Warcolem  scil.  ab   antiqao 
Maro  infra  fossatum  versus  orientem  usqne  ad   dornum 
Petri  de  Warcolem,  et  inde  totam  terram  in  bosco  et  piano    I 
infra  fossatum  versus  orientem  cum  ij  essartis  qne  Henricns 
de  Cellar  tenuit,  qne  fossate  et  sepe  concluduntnr  ;  et  ter- 
ram JQxta  Lanrecaythen  (i.  6 ;  xv.  17)  versus  orientem  scil. 
a  rivnlo  qui  vocatnr  Merebec  nsqne  ad  a^erem  lapideom 
proxime  jacentem,  et  inde  totam  terram  in£ra  fossatum  in 
bosco  et  piano  versas  aqnilonem,  et  inde  per  King  usque  ad 
divisas  de  Lanrecaythin  et  ij  acras  terrse  juxta  Capellam  de 
Treverman  ex  altera  parte  torrentis  versus  orientem  juxta 
semitam  tendentem  ad  capellam  versus  Pridevans. 
20.  The  charter  ofBanulph,  son  of  Alexander,  de  Fatur,  of  Tre- 
verman, in  warrantry  of  fifteen  acres  of  land  in  Treverman, 

»  Husbote,  right  to  take  wood  to  build  a  house.  (DucangCi  #. p) 
Baybote,  the  right  to  take  wood  to  make  hedges.  (Ibid.) 
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^j-  .  Bobert  Eussell^  husbaud  of  G^liana^  his  sister^  and 

aers. 


TENTH    PART. 

TAe  charter  of  Ranulph  de  Faux  for  common  paslure  of  ten 
she-goats  and  other  cattle  in  Treverman,  except  in  his  park 
of  Wardragel  and  Towodemyre  when  enclosed  et  siipulis 
dominiorum. 

2.  The  charter  of  Lord  Wm.  de  Kirketon,  lord  of  Cumren,^  a 

rent  of  12^.  from  land  in  Talkan  Town,  which  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Alan  de  Talkan,  held. 

3.  The  charter  of  Walter  Niger,  for  tithe  of  com  and  sheaves  in 

Fuelwode,  to  be  paid  no  longer  in  the  fields,  but  at  the 
Grange  door.  1273. 

4.  The  charter  of  Walter,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  for  a  yearly  pen- 

sion of  five  marks  out  of  Benton  Church  to  the  Priories  of 
Lanercost  and  Wederhall. 

5.  The  charter  of  Matilda  de  Multon  confirming  the  land  of 

Warthcolman.  (See  ix.  9.) 

6.  The  charter  of  Lord  Thomas  de  Multqn,  lord  of  Gillesland, 

for  the  land  ofPrestover,  in  Irthington  parish.  (See  xv.  6.) 

7.  The  charter  of  Matilda  de  Faux,  in  her  mdowhood,for  the  land 

ffPrestover,  incipiendo  ad  aquam  de  Heder,  ubi  Siketta  que 
vocatur  Warjnoksike  cadit  in  Heder,  et  sic  per  predictam 
Sikettam  et  certam  divisam  inter  Prestover  et  Kirkecamboc 
usque  in  aliam  sikettam  que  vocatur  Clanbek,  et  sic  de- 
scendendo  per  Clanbek  usque  in  aquam  de  Camboc,  et  sic 
descendendo  per  Camboc  usque  ad  Sikettam  per  quam 
descendit  aqua  de  novo  fossato  usque  in  Camboc,  et  sic 
ascendendo  per  illam  sykettam  usque  ad  novum  fossatum, 
et  sic  per  illud  fossatum  usque  ad  caput  occidentale  illius 
fossati,  et  ab  illo  dicti  fossati  capite  liuealiter  ex  trausverso 
usque  ad  dumum  super  Heder,  qui  die  quo  saysina  facta 
fuit  dictis  Canonicis  vocabitur  Prerebuske^,  et  a  dicto  dumo 
sursum  per  Heder  usque  ad  locum  ubi  predicta  syketta  de 

*  I.e,  Fratrum  boscum. 
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Wraynok  cadit  in  Heder.    She  also  oonfirma  the  bni  w'l. 
Beyniger  Grene  held  between  Qainqnarth  hill  acd  iz-±  ti . 
(exitom)    de  Walton   towards  Cambock   moor;   ani  '-■" 
latter  and  Camboc  water,  which   fiichard  Clacdus  1^.-. 
The  canons  might  make  any  appmjamenta^  wiihin  lir:: 
bounds,  and  enclosures  sine  saltorio  vel  aliqno  alio  iz-ie  1- 
mento  feramm :  they  might  hunt  within  their  boiinis  e:  £ 
canes  sni  ad  aliquam  feram  infra  di?isas  carrere  diV.i^^: 
divisas  transierint,  et  super  f^m  extra  divisas  vel  sine  :-ri 
capti  fuerint  infra  baroniam  meam  de  GiUesland,  fera  re- 
maneat  mibi  et  heredibus  meis  et  canes  Canonicis  vd  eorzz. 
hominibns  quieti  deliberentnr. 
8.  A  composition  and  ordinance  of  Lord  Robert?  Bishop  of  G:  -- 
lisl€,  for  the  vicarage  ofYrtkington  Churchy  1275,     T_- 
Vicar  is  to  have  tithes  of  all  sheaves  a  descensn  aquae  ilcv- 
lendini  de  Erthington  in  Erthin  usque  ad  molendinom ;  et 
sic  ascendcndo  per  ductum  aquas  molendini  usque  ad  Xer- 
banc^  et  sic  per  summitatem  de  Kerbank  versus  aqoflonern 
usque  ad  Cumrech^  et  per  occidentalem  costeram  de  Cum- 
rech,  et  per  palos  ibidem  fixos  usque  ad  summitatem  de 
Banks  inter  Cumrech  et  murum  antiquum,  et  sic  per  illam 
summitatem  usque  ad  Murum,  et  sic  per  eundem  Murum 
versus  occidentem  usque  ad  divisam  que  est  inter  Erthing- 
ton et  Blaterne,  et  sic  a  Murum  per  divisam  illam  versus 
austrum,  usque  ad  divisam  que  est  inter  Erthington  et 
Neuby,  et  sic  per  illam  divisam  usque  ad  aquam  de  Erthin, 
et  sic  ascendendo  per  aquam  de  Irthin  usque  ad  descensum 
aquae  predicti  molendini  in  Erthin,  et  quod  cursus  aquae  de 
Irthin  pro  certa  divisa  habeatur  de  cetero  inter  parochial 
de  Erthington  et  Brampton  ubi  major  pars  ejusdem  aqufc 
currit.     The  canons,  as  Bectors  (nomine  personatus]  to 
have  all  the  other  tithes  of  sheaves  in  Irthington  parish 
outside  these   bounds,   except  those  grown  in  William  de 
Neub/s  garden,  and  those  of  others  which  fall  to  the 

'  ?  Apprayamenta,  another  form  of  approvamenta,  improvemeots 
rather  than  "fruits  of  the  earth." 

»  Robert  de  Chancey.  Bishop,  1-258-79. 
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Vicar,  who  is  to  pay  unam  eskeppam  ei  dim.  avene  farine 
yearly  to  the  canons. 
9.  The  charter  of  Lord  Walter^  Bishop  of  Carlisle^  for  the  insti- 
tution of  Wm.  de  Meleburn  into  Yrthington  vicarage,  vice 
Robert ;  the  Yicar  to  receive  all  the  small  tithes  of  corn 
belonging  to  altarage ;  tithe  of  hay  and  mill  in  the  parish, 
and  of  corn  in  the  town,  paying  to  the  canons  yearly  iij 
eskeppas  farine  et  ij  eskeppis  brasii.  [1225.] 

10.  The  charter  of  Matilda  de  Mutton  for  the  grant  of  land  he^ 

yond  Knoveran,  which  was  held  by  Roger  de  Mora  ah  aqua  de 
Cnaveron  ascendendo  per  sepem  orientalem  terrsB  ad  primum 
angalum  illins  sepis,  et  ab  illo  angalo  versas  aquilonem, 
linealiter  ex  transverse  more  per  palos  in  mora  fixos  usque 
ad  sepem  predicte  terre  ex  altera  parte  illius  more,  et  sic  per 
sepem  illam  descendendo  usque  in  sikam  que  nominatur 
Depsyke  que  est  inter  terram  predictam  et  terram  de 
Wrangham,  et  sic  descendendo  per  illam  sikam  usque  in 
aquam  de  Cambock,  et  sic  descendendo  per  aquam  de  Cam- 
bock  usque  ad  locum  ubi  aqua  de  Cnaveron  desceudit  in 
Cambock,  et  sic  ascendendo  per  aquam  de  Cnaveren  usque 
ad  sepem  prenominatam. 

11.  [1276.]   The  charter  of  Matilda  de  Multonfor  common  pas- 

ture in  Brampton  and  Buethby,  which  Robert,  son  of 
Hubert  de  Yaux,  gave  to  the  canons  to  make  tithe  barns, 
Robert  de  Yallibus  then  holding  the  lands  of  Buethby. 

12.  The  charter  of  Lord  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas,  de  Multoh,  of 

Gillesland,  ^r  the  land  of  Har'escowe  (Hareschonch),  with 
common  pasture  per  suas  di visas  que  modo  vocatur  a  pa- 
triotis  Munkharechonch,  of  the  gift  of  Ada  Engayne  and 
Hugo  de  Moreville.  (See  ii.  11,  12.) 

13.  The  charter  of  Lard  Thomas  de  Mutton  for  the  land  ofMunk- 

haresiowe;  saving  the  Sd.  (paid  out  of  Neutegeld  to)  of  the 
Lord  King,  The  place  is  called  Little  Hariscohul,  Haris- 
chongh,  and  Harischoul. 

14.  The  charter  of  John,  son  of  John  Benton,  for  bark  of  oaks  in 

his  wood.   [1278.] 

»  Walter  de  Malclerk,  Bishop,  1223-46. 
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15.  The  quitclaim  ofTheffania  Werry  and  Margaret^  her  sisler, 

daughters  of  Lucia  Vfem^/ar  the  land  qf  (Xoveagill  in  Far- 
lam,  (xiii.  21.) 

16.  [1279.]  The  quil-claim  of  a  charier  giYen  by  Nicholas,  son 

of  John  Werri.  The  former  grantees  renounce  a  suit  which 
they  had  instituted  against  the  Convent  before  the  Justices 
in  Northumberland,  Westminster,  and  York,  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  charter^  as  unjust. 

17.  [1279.]  The  quit-claim  of  forty  acres  of  land,  ClovesffiU, 

claimed  against  William  de  Mora  and  Agnes  his  wife  per 
breve  regis,  before  the  justices  itinerant,  a*^  vii  Edw.  un- 
justly, the  same  at  their  death  to  devolve  to  the  Priory. 
(Seexii.  J  8,  16,17.) 

18.  The  charter  of  Matilda  de  Multonyor  tithe  of  hag  in  North- 

more.  1285. 

19.  [1287.]  The  charter  of  Oiliert  de  Grenesdale,  citizen  of 

Carlisle,  ybr  1«.  yearly  in  Carlisle  from  land  in  Via  Fran- 
corum  and  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  William  the 
chaplain  adjoining  that  of  Michael  de  Haverington. 

ELEVENTH    PART. 

1 .  J%e  charter  of  Lord  Geoffrey  de  Tylleolfor  the  remission  of  Id., 

and  multura  of  the  land  qfScaleby,  confirming  the  charter 
of  Simon  his  grand&ther.    . 

2.  The  ordinance  and  taxation  of  Lord  Ralphs  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 

for  Walton  Vicarage,  dated  at  Lynstock  3  Kal.  Dec.  1287, 
the  vicar  to  have  totum  altaragium  cum  iota  terra  et  edifi- 
ciis,  et  iv  solidos  argenti,  paid  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas, 
or  xii  marcas  in  pecunia  numerata  loco  taxationis  compe- 
tentis  porcionis  cum  edificiis  et  orto  adjacenti ;  the  Convent 
to  have  the  tithes  of  their  two  mills,  and  to  provide  for  the 
service  of  Treverman  chapel ;  the  vicar  to  find  all  onera  or- 
dinaria  et  ornamenta  ecclesise,  and  to  repair  the  chancel 
where  the  expenses  will  not  exceed  12^.  (See  viii.  12.) 
8.  The  confirmation  of  Prior  Adam  and  the  chapter  of  Carlisle 

for  the  aforesaid  ordinance  and  taxation  of  Lord  Ralph, 

Bishop  of  Carlisle,  for  Walton  Vicarage, 
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4.  Tie  collation  and  confirmation  of  Lord  Ralphs  Biihop  of  Car-^ 

lisle,  for  the  appropriation  of  Churches.  (Dated^  Lynstock^ 
14  Kal.  Jan.  1287.) 

5.  The  confirmation  of  the  above  by  the  chapter  of  Carlisle. 

6.  The  charter  for  a  stone  quarry,  by.Matilda.de  Multon^  in 

Gillesland^  but  not  in  her  park  or  among  corn.  Dated^ 
Trthington,  1292,  12  Kal.  Aug. 

7.  The  quit-claim  of  the  land  ofPeviUiave  by  Bobert  de  i)euton 

as  he  could  not  pay  so  large  a  rent  as  16«.  a  year.  Dated 
Lanercost,  1294.  (iii.  7 ;  v.  26.) 

8.  The  charter  of  Matilda  de  Vauxfor.  tithe  of  all  kinds,  to  be 

accounted  for  by  bailiffs  and  provosts  of. her  lands  before 
auditors  of  accompt.  Dated,  Bellum  Salacium,  in  Fule- 
wode,  1287. 

9.  The  charter  of  K.  Edward,  son  of  Henry,  for  a  messuage  in 

Carlisle,  given  by  Bobert  le  Whayte.     1304.     Dated  Stive- 
lyn,  July  28. 
10.  The  charter  of  Rob.  le  Waytfor  the  said  land  in  Fico  Ricardi 
lying  between  the  lands  of  Will,  le  Taylleur  and  William 
Snapp.  XV.  9. 

TWELFTH    PART. 

1.  The  charter  of  Lord  John  de  Buethby,  chaplain,  for  certain 

land  in  Carlisle  city,  in  via  piscatorium,  lying  between  Si- 
chard  de  Thoresby's  land  and  Adam  Codel's  tenure,  given 
by  him  to  the  house  of  Lanercost  to  provide  two  tapers  (tortosj 
at  St.  Mary's  altar  at  the  elevation  of  Christ's  body  in  the 
Lady  mass,  the  canons  to  pay  husegabell  de  libero  burgagio 
(o  the  Crown. 

2.  754^  charter  of  Lord  Edward,  King  of  England,  for  the  grant 

of  the  right  of  patronage  of  Mitteford  and  Carlaton  churches, 
dated  Carlisle,  March  17,  1307,  in  consideration  of  com- 
bustionem  domorum  et  depredationem  bonorum  ejusdem 
Prioratus  per  Scotos,  et  diutinam  moram  quam  nuper  feci- 
mus^  dum  adversa  corporis  valetudine  detinebamur^  and  the 

1  On  Sept.  11.  1280,  the  King  with  Q,  Eleanor  visited  Lanercost 
for  hunting  in  Inglewood  (Chron.  Laner.  106).     On  Sept.  29,  1306, 
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Priory  being  in  conseqaence  depauperatus  multipliciter  et 
depressas. 

3.  TAe  charter  of  Lord  Antony}  BUhop  <if  Durkamy  for  He 

appropriation  of  Mitford  Church,  of  which  Robert  de  Leys- 
choch  is  rector.  It  describes  lamentabilem  statam  ecclesise 
de  Lanercost  per  repentini  incendii  voraginem  jam  con- 
sumptae^  necnon  alia  loca  nonnulla  per*  saevientem  Scotorum 
incursuTD^  depredationes  innumeras^  et  hostiles  invasiones 
eorandem  mnltiplices  in  favillas  et  cineres  jam  redacta. 
Dated  Midelham,  Sept.  9,  1307. 

4.  The  charter  of  John,  Bishop  ofCarlide^for  the  appropriation 

of  Carlaton  Church,  of  which  Bobert  de  London  is  rector. 
He  says,  Vos  in  Tine&  Domini  per  r^nlares  observantias 
Deo  placabiles^  hospitalitatem  honorabilem  et  alia  multiplicia 
caritatis  opera  novimus  vigilancius  laborare  .  .  .  pensantes 
ob  cotidianum  adventum  regalis  exercitas  per  vos  ac  fre- 
qaentem  aliorum  supervenientium  concarsum  onerosam 
vestra  hospitalitas  que  ad  premissa  minus  sufficit  plus  solito 
aggravatur,  etc.     Dated  at  Rose,  13  Kal.  Oct.  1308. 

he  arrived  with  Q.  Margaret  at  the  Priory,  and  did  not  leave  it  till 
nearly  Easter  on  March  1,  1307  (Ibid.  205,  206).  In  1300,  in  Jane, 
he  came  with  Hugo  de  Veer  and  stayed  in  the  Priory  on  his  way  to 
the  siege  of  Carlaverock  (ibid.  194). 

'  Bee.  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 

*  In  1296,  in  April,  they  "destroyed"  Hexham,  Lanercost.  and 
Lamblei  (Chron.  174,  191).  In  1311  Robert  Bruce  spent  three 
days  in  the  Priory  doing  infinite  harm  (218).  In  1346  David  Bruce 
robbed  the  treasury  and  sacristy,  breaking  the  doors,  and  nearly 
committing  everything  to  ruin  (346).  Half  a  century  later,  the  same 
misfortune  befell  the  monastery.  Archbishop  Bo  wet  (Reg.  p.  i.  292) 
in  an  indulgence  writes,  "  Monasterium  cum  majoribus  edificiis 
gravem  minatur  ruinam,  eorumque  edificia  et  possessiones,  quibas 
olim  laudabiliter  dotabantur,  per  crebros  Scotorum  incursus,  quibus 
resistere  sua  non  dubium  facultas  minime  suppetebat  dilapidantur,  et 
per  iucendia  consummantur,  ac  eorum  terrse  eo  pretextu  preescrtim 
cum  in  dictorum  Scotorum  confinio  sitse  consistant;  jacent  incults  et 
sic  eis  efficiuntur  inutiles."     Dated  1409. 
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5.  The  confirmation  g^  Prior  Robert^  and  lAe  cAapier  of  Carlisle 

for  tie  same.     5  Id.  Nov.  1308. 

6.  Tie  confirmation  of  Lord  Edward,  K.  of  England^  son  of  Ed- 

ward,  for  Midford  and  Carlaton  churches.  Dated  West- 
minster, May  8,  1309. 

7.  Q,mt'claim  of  Alexander,  son  of  Roger,  son  oi  Baldwin,  for 

land  which  Gilbert,  son  of  Gamdlin,  held  in  Walton  terri- 
tory. (See  ch.  11.) 

8.  Quit-claim  of  Beatrice,  late  wife  of  Roger,  son  of  Baldwin, 

for  the  third  part  of  the  land  of  Roger,  her  late  husband, 
for  a  large  sum  of  money  given  to  her  and  the  confirmation 
of  the  land  of  Cokkeschahye. 

9.  Quit'cluim  of  Alexander,  sou  of  Roger,  son  of  Baldwin,  for 

the  whole  land  which  he  held  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of 
Lanercost  within  Gillesland. 

10.  Quit-claim  ofTAomas,  son  of  Robert  de  Camboc,for  the  land 

which  Alexander,  son  of  Roger,  son  of  Baldwyn,  resigned 
to  the  Prior  and  Convent  (f  Lanercost  in  Walton  territory. 
1292. 

11.  Quit-claim  of  Alexander,  son  of  Roger,  son  oi  Baldwyn,  for 

seven  acres  in  Walton  territory  inter  Murum  antiquum  et 
viam  que  extendit  de  Walton  versus  boscum  de  Walton  et 
aquam  de  Byris  et  divisam  meam.  1272. 
,12.  Cyrograph  between  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Lanercost  and 
Walter  de  Griselyefor  Brakanherste,  in  Camquenecan,  in 
exchange  for  and  Heyning  in  the  territory  of  Cumquenecach. 
1250.  Walter  de  Qresley  to  be  empowered  to  enclose  in 
his  lifetime  within  his  holding  of  Garthys,  with  a  hedge  to 
prevent  harm  to  the  cattle  of  the  convent,  and  to  have  right 
of  common  ultra  Creveran  usque  ad  sicam  que  oritur  subtus 
Galnbery  et  descendit  in  Camboc,  at  a  yearly  rent  for  en- 
closure and  pasturage  of  one  pound  of  cummin  to  be  paid 
at  Carlisle  fair,  and  to  give  the  same  privilege  si  terram 
suam  de  Garthays  alicui  ad  firmam  dimiserit,  qui  capitale 
domicilium  de  se  tenuerit;  but  after  his  death  the  hedge 
shall  be  removed ;  and  he  will  not  move  any  suit  with  re- 

*  Robert  Helperton. 
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sped  to  removing  essart  or  hedge^  or  stagnum  molendini 
in  Cumquenhat  firmatum  a  principio  mundi  usque  ad  prin- 
cipium  hujus  conventionis. 

13.  [1271.]  Quit-claim  of  Will,  de  Mora  and  Agnes  his  taife  for 

the  third  part  of  Quinquathill,  or  Quinchachill  in  Little 
Cainboc^  and  land  in  Clovesgill,  in  Farlam,  formerly  be- 
longing to  Nicholas^  son  of  John,  vicar  of  Brampton,  to  be 
held  of  the  Convent  at  a  yearly  rent  of  20«.  payable  at 
Pentecost  and  Martinmas/ et  iij  carrata  feni  per  annum  de 
pratis  de  Clovegille,  hoc  vix.  modo,  qubd  quando  prata  de 
Clovesgile  fuerint  falcata  fena  siccata  et  sumptibus  predic- 
torum  W.  et  A.  omnino  perfecta,  et  ad  cariandum  prompta 
pred.  W.  et  A.  antequ&m  aliquid  de  dicto  feno  carriaverint 
pred.  Priorem  et  Conventum  mnnient,  qubd  ipsi  veniant 
vel  mittant  ad  dicta  prata,  et  tunc  de  meliori  feno  eligerint 
et  capiant  quantum  dehinc  per  iij  vices  super  unum  plaos- 
tram  ad  tractum  viii  bourn  cariare  voluerint  vel  j  vice  super 
iij  plaustra  et  ubi  voluerint  carriabunt.  John  was  Prior  of 
Lanercost.  If  after  her  husband's  death  Agnes  in  any  way 
trespassed  on  the  land  then  the  Prior  and  Convent  might 
expel  her  and  retain  it  in  their  own  hands,  or  if  in  any  way 
slie  alienated  or  farmed  it,  until  amends  were  made  and 
security  given ;  she  might  only  cut  in  the  woods  to  erect 
hedges  or  repair  and  make  her  buildings,  (i.  17.) 

14.  Quit-claim  of  Agnes  Loveles,  mdow,  for  a  third  part  of  Quin- 

guathile,  on  consideration  of  an  annuity  from  the  Convent. 

15.  [1320.]   Quit-claim  of  Ranulf  de  Dakre,  lord  of  Gillesland, 

for  Quinquathyll,  in  Little  Cambok,  which  Adam  Stacey 
held. 
15.  Quit-claim  of  John  Stacy  of  QuinqwaythilL 

17.  [1331.]   Quit-claim  of  John  Stacy  for  charters,  actions,  and 

demands  for  the  land  of  Quinqwaythill,  freeing  the  Con- 
vent from  any  account  for  the  loss  of  a  charter  in  their 
custody,  which  was  burned  at  Carlisle  with  other  matters 
of  the  Convent  during  war-time. 

18.  The  charter  of  Roger,  son  of  Poer,for  sixteen  acres  in  Cum- 

qtiencath  to  Gilbert  Faber  on  his  marriage  witli  Matilda, 
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Boger's  daughter,  viz.  i  toftum^  i  croftum  de  j  acra  juxta 
domum  meam,  et  ij  acras  juxta  boscum^  et  1^  acram  super 
Middelflat/ et  dim.  acram  super  Milneflat,  et  dim.  acram 
super  Bigridding/ et  j  acram  et  dim.  juxta  viam^  et  j  rodum 
super  Hille,  et  dim.  acram  et  j  rodam  super  Horreum  Gil- 
bert versus  mariscum,  et  viii  acras  infra  meas  divisas^  at  a 
rent  to  the  Convent  of  20d,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas. 

19.  Quit-claim  of  Juliana,  daughter  of  William^  son  of  Iggeram^ 

late  wife  of  Robert,  son  of  Gilbert  Faber,  of  Garthes,  in 
Curoquenkat,  for  the  third  part  qf  sutteen  acres  in  Cum- 
quencath,  whereof  j  acra  jacet  in  Garthes  apud  Sumerkelde^ 
et  j  acra  in  Milneflaten  parte  aquilonari/et  j  acra  in  Lange- 
landes  versus  domum  Henrici  de  Mora^  et  dim.  acra  in 
Middelflat/et  dim.  acra  in  Edolhmstede/ et  dim.  acra  in 
Bigridding,  et  dim.  acra  in  Bigriddingholme,  et  dim.  roda 
et  quarta  pars  j  rodss  in  forinseca  parte  tofti  quondam  Gil- 
berti.     [0.  1263.] 

20.  Quit-claim  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  Roger,  son  of  Poer,for 

twenty-two  acres  in  Garthes. 

21.  [1293.]   Quit-claim  of  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Roger  Faber 

and  Juliana  de  Walton,  for  Cumquenehat  and  Garthes. 

22.  [1252.]  Composition  between  the  Canons  of  Lanercost  and 

Rotiald,  son  of  Alan,  and  Isabella,  his  wife,  for  Torcrossoc 
for  bounds  between  Torcrossoc  and  Cumquenecat  and  the  two 
Askertons.  The  Convent  grants  to  Bonald  and  Isabella 
medietatem  de  Lungesochshale  then  enclosed. 

23.  Quit-claim  of  Simon,  son  of  Omi  de  Hulverhurst,  for  land  a 

divisa  Prioris  et  Conventus  orientali  de  Eustaceredding 
versus  aquilonem  linealiter  usque  in  sepem  inter  pasturam 
et  dictam  terram,  et  sic  descendendo  inter  iUam  sepem  et 
terrara  de  Eustace  ridding  usque  ad  Wilkinebekk,  et  sic 
ascendendo  usque  in  divisam  orientalem. 

24.  The  charter  of  Robert,  son  of  Rob.jun.  de  Laverton,for  land 

between  the  lands  of  the  Convent  and  that  of  Symon  de 
Hulverhyrst,  called  Yanaker,  with  common  in  the  marsh  be- 
yond Hyrthyn,  Overhenges,  Netherhinges,  as  the  middle  of 
the  siketta  on  the  west  of  the  lane  going  down  to  the  brook 
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Wylkynbek,  in  exchange  far  Carrelelawe,  which  Walter 
Textor  once  held^  and  adjoius  Hyrthyng  river. 

25.  [1293.]  l^Ae  concession  of  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Laner- 
cost  for  having  a  chantry  in  Laverton  Manor  to  Bobert^  son 
of  Bobert  jan.  de  Denton,  who  will  give  one  pound  of  wax 
yearly,  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption,  to  the  Convent ; 
the  latter  to  receive  all  oblationes,  proventus,  et  obventiones, 
made  in  the  chapel. 

^6.  The  confirmation  of  Robert,  son  of  Bueth^for  Denton  church, 
which  his  father  Buethbarn  gave  to  the  Priory. 

27.  The  renunciation  of  Robert,  juvenis,  de  Denton  of  the  advow- 

son  of  Denton  Church,  made  viro  venerabili  A.  Archid. 
NorthumbrisB. 

28.  The  charter  of  John  de  Denton  jun.for  Carrutelave,  land  in 

his  father's  lifetime  newly  put  into  cultivation,  between 
exitum  de  Carnthlawe  and  Silveroerhyrst. 

THIRTEENTH    PART. 

1.  Quit-claim  of  Will.,  son  of  R.  de  BerhaU,  for  Carrutelawe 

{or  Karnothelaw),  given  by  his  father. 

2.  Charter  of  Robert  de  Berrhall  (or  Berhalwe)^/ar  Carrutelaw. 

3.  Quitclaim  of  John,  son  of  John  Shakelot   (or  Scaclot),  of 

Karuthlawe,^t>r  the  land  of  Carritelawe,  which  his  father 
John  and  his  mother  Alexandra  had  given. 

4.  Quit-claim  of  Alexandra,  relict  of  J.  Shakelot,  for  the  land  of 

Carritelaw. 

5.  Charter  of  Rob,  de  Faux  for  Grenewell,  in  Hay  ton  territory, 

which  Eustace  de  Vaux  had  given. 

6.  Tlie  charter  of  Eustace  de  Vaux  for  Grenewell,  unam  carru- 

catam^  terrse  in  territorio  de  Castelcayrock,  scil.  sexaginta 

*  In  the  MS.  Register  of  Weddrall,  fol.  198,  is  written,  Mem. 
quod  una  carucata  terrse  continet  ??.  xv  acras.  Sciendum  est  quod 
magnum  foddum  militis  constat  ex  iiij  htdis,  et  j  hida  ex  iiij  virgatis, 
et  j  virgata  ex  iiij  ferudella,  et  j  ferudella  ex  x  acris  terrae.  Et  scien- 
dum est  quod  quando  dabitur  ad  scntagium  pro  magno  foedo  militare 
xl  s.  tunc  una  virgata  lunce  ij  s.  vi  d.,  et*  dimidia  virgata  terr»  xv  d., 
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quatuor  acras  terrse  (see  ii.  8,  11),  which  Lord  Robert,  son 
of  Hubert  de  Yaux,  had  given  him  for  service. 

7.  The  charter  of  Lord  TFilliam  de  Kirketon,  and  Christiana,  hie 

toifeyfor  one  pound  of  cumin  and  a  pool  on  Gelt  in  Grene- 
well. 

8.  The  confirmation  of  Bob,,  soti  of  Richard,  de  Casteliayroi  on 

the  enfeoffment  of  Lord  Robert,  his  great-grandfather,  in 
Castlekayroc.  (See  iv.  14.)  He  allows  the  cattle  of  the 
Convent  to  eat  the  stubble,  stipulis,  after  the  corn  is  re- 
moved on  those  lands  before  All  Saints'  day,  and  if  they  stray 
within  Thorinsual  or  his  park  they  are  to  be  given  back, 
and  not  impounded  (imparcabuutur) . 

9.  [1277.]   Ch/rograff  between  the  Prior  and  Convent  and  Robert, 

son  of  Richard,  of  Caetelcayroc,  on  the  numbering  of  sheep 
at  Newstead,  in  Castlecayroc  territory.  The  Prior  and 
Convent  appointed  as  their  nominees  Lord  Richard  de 
Baumfield  and  John  de  Swyneburn,  and  Robert  of  Castle- 
cayroc  named  Robert  de  Warthewyk  and  Robert  de  Tylleol, 
each  party  assenting  to  the  election  of  the  other.  They 
decided  that  if  Robert  of  Castlerock  in  his  conscience- 
believed  that  the  number  of  cattle  exceeded  that  stipulated 
in  the  four  preceding  instruments,  he  might  number  them 
under  the  charge  of  their  own  shepherd  once  or  twice  a 
year  either  in  their  own  pasture  or  in  a  close  to  be  made 
by  him  in  that  pasture. 
10.  l%e  inquisition  and  verdict  on  the  giving  and  receiving  of  tithe 
in  the  Vale  of  Oelt.  RoUandus  de  Yallibus,  miles,  juratus 
dicit,  "qubd  Canonici  de  Lanercost  perceperunt  decimas 
omnigenas  de  Yalle  de  Qe\t  tempore  Rob.  de  Yall.  fratris 
sui.''  Requisitus,  "  qualiter  hoc  scit,"  dicit,  "  quod  fuit 
senescallus  et  principalis  forestarius  dicti  Roberti  et  vidit  et 

et  pro  ferdunella  vij  d.  ob.,  et  pro  j  acra  ob.  Et  sic  c\xx  acrse  terrse 
faciunt  j  hidam  faciunt  j  hidam,  et  iv  hidse  faciunt  j  magoum  fceduro 
militare,  quod  dabit  ad  relevium  Cs.  Mem.  e  converso  quod  x  acrae 
terrffi  faciunt  j  ferudellam,  et  iv  ferudellae  faciunt  j  virgatam  sive  dim. 
carucatam,  et  sic  iv  virgat«B  fociunt  j  hidam  sive  ij  carucatas,  et  iiij 
hidie  viij  carucatas,  quod  est  feodum  militis. 
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interfuit  ubi  dicti  Canonici  dictas  decimas  percepenint,  e: 
ante  tempus  dicti  Boberti  faerant  in  possessione  dictamm 
deciioarum^  et  post  usque  Mag.  Thomas  Werzy,  qaondam 
▼icarius  de  Bramptona,  habuit  custodiam  domas  de  Laner- 
cost  per  Episcopum  Karleoli  qui  tunc  habuit  custodiam 
Gilleslandise,  et   quamdiu   dictus   Mag.  T.   habuit    diete 
domus  custodiam  dictas  decimas  auctoritate  propria  perce- 
pit^  et  postquam  ibidem   prior  creatus  erat  eas  detinuit 
usque  ad  mortem  suam,  et  autequam  mortuas  erat  fuit 
citatus  auctoritate  Dom.  Papse  literarum   propter  dictas 
decimas  ad  instantiam  dictorum  Canonicorum.''    Bequisitus 
"  Quanto  tempore  dicti  Cauonici  fiierunt  in  possessione  die- 
tarum  decimarum  ?  "  didt  '^  Quod  multo  tempore  et  multis 
annis^  quorum  numerum  non  recolit.''     Bequisitus  '^  Quare 
perceperunt  dicti  Canonici  dictas  decimas  ?  "  dicit  "  Quod 
Bobertus,  filius  Huberti  de  Yall.^  omnes  decimas  de  toto 
vasto  suo  de  Gillesland  per  cartam  suam  eis  dedit,  quam 
cartam  multociens  vidit  et  audivit/'     Bequisitus  "  Utmm 
Johannes  modo  vicarius  de  Brampton  detinet  dictas  deci- 
mas et  possidet?'*  dicit  quod  "sic."     Bequisitus  "Quo 
jure?"  dicit  quod  "Nescit  nisi  quod  dictus  Thomas  quon- 
dam frater  suus  eas  percepit  ut  dictum  est."     Nicolaus 
Canonicus  de  Laneroost  juratus  concordat  cum  Dom.  Bol- 
lando  prejurato   in   omnibus.     Elias   frater  dicte  domns 
juratus  dicit  quod  ''  Nihil  scit  nisi  ex  relatione  alionim ;" 
sed  dicit  quod  'Widit  ij  puUos  in  domo  de  Lanercost  post- 
quam habitum  domus  de  Lanercost  suscepit,  quos   dicti 
Canonici  referunt  in  Valle  de  Gelt  nomine  decimse."     Be- 
quisitus "  Qualiter  hoc  sit  ?  "  dicit  quod  "  unus  ex  dictis 
pullis  vocabatur  '  Brun^  de  Geltesdale/  et  ideo  vocatus  erat 
sic  quia  captus  erat.  ut  omnes  communiter  dioebant."     Bi- 
cardus  forestarius  juratus^  dicit  quod  "Tempore  Huberti 
Walteri   tunc    Archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis   quando   idem 
Archiepiscopus  habuit   custodiam    Gilleslandise  fuit   ipse 
forestarius  in  Gillesland^  et  vidit  Canonicos  de  Lanercost 

1  It  18  just  possible  that  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  Brun,  neD- 
tioned  v.  25.     Pulli  are  colts. 
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percipere  omnigenas  decimas  provenieutes  ex  Yalle  de  Gelt/' 
In  aliis  concordat  cnm  Dom.  BoUando  prejorato.  Bicardus 
Cocus  jaratus  dicit  quod  '*  Yidit  dictos  Canonicos  percipere 
omnes  decimas  de  Yalle  de  Gelt  tempore  Eoberti  de  Yall.^ 
qui  fandavit  domum  de  Lanercost^  et  tempore  Sanulphi, 
fratris  dicti  Boberti^  et  tempore  Boberti^  fratris  BoUandi 
prejurati;''  et  dicit  qu6d  "Tempore  primi  Boberti  fuit 
garisfer^  in  coqaina  de  Lanercost  et  postea  principalis  cocus 
et  multocies  ivit  cam  Ganonicis  in  Yalle  de  Gelt  ad  perci- 
piendum  dictas  decimas/'  In  aliis  concordat  cum  Dom. 
Bollando  prejurato.  Bogerus  de  Hareioye  juratas  con- 
cordat cum  Bicardo  coco,  et  dicit  quod  "  fait  tunc  in  domo 
de  Lanercost  serviens  clerici  Cellerarii  ejusdem  domus  multo 
tempore  et  postea  fuit  cum  quodam  Canonico  ejusdem 
domus,  Symone  nomine  de  Werye."  Ominus  de  Walton 
juratus  concordat  cum  Bogero  prejurato  de  perceptione 
dictaram  decimarum,  et  dicit  qubd  "  ij  pullos  de  Yalle  de 
Gelt  captos  nomine  decime  domavit."  Bogerus,  filius 
Baldewin  juratas  concordat  cum  Dom.  Bollando  prejurato 
de  perceptione  predictarum  decimarum  et "  fuit  custos  lecti 
Banulphi  de  Yall.  in  tempore  Bob.  de  Yall.,  fratris  dicti 
Bollandi,  quando  dictus  Bollandus  fuit  ejus  senescallus, 
vidit  ij  Canonicos  dictas  decimas  percipere,  sed  non  recolit 
qubd  dictus  Mag.  Thomas  fuit  aliquando  citatus  propter 
dictas  decimas  ad  iustantiam  dictorum  Ganonicorum.'' 

11.  [1 285.]  Charter  for  an  annual  rent  of  %d,  in  Milnetan,  given 

by  Adam  de  Birkinside,  husband  of  Johanna,  from  lands 
which  he  devises  to  the  Gonvent  at  their  death.  (Dat.  ap. 
Birkinside.) 

12.  Charter  of  Robert,  son  of  Adam,  of  Northwod,  for  land  in 

Northwod,  lying  between  Artermawh  and  Langehyll  and 
Landirewinemose. 

13.  Charter  of  Walter  de  Wyndesorefor  two  acres  in  Farlam,  in 

his  domain  of  Severig,  between  the  land  formerly  held  by 
Bobert,  clerk,  and  the  rivulet  flowing  into  Glashet;  and 
between  a  hedge  on  the  west  running  down  to  that  brook, 

^  Possibly  another  form  of  garcifer  (Chron.  Lanerc.  106)  a  garcto. 
.  VOL.  VIII.  2  L 
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and  along  the  riTnlet  on  the  east  to  the  land  given  to  tbe 
Convent  by  his  father  (iv.  12). 

14.  Charier  of  Christiana,  daughter  of  Adam,  son  of  Hermeros, 

for  five  acres  in  Farlam,  which  Walter  de  Wyndesore  gave 
her  father  and  are  called  fiiggarth. 

15.  lie  darter  of  WaUer  de  Wyndesore  for  JUs  whole  domain  in 

Farlam,  given  at  the  instance  of  John,  priest,  Yicar  of 
Brampton.     (See  ii.  20.) 

16.  Quit-claim  of  Adam  de  Farlam,  son  of  Walter,ybr  dove^Ul,  in 

"Great  Farlam,  for  two  messuages,  thirty  acres  of  land,  and 
thirty  acres  of  meadow,  given  by  Walter,  his  grandfather. 
n,' Another  quit-claim  of  Adam  de  Farlam  for  all  lands  held  in 
Great  Farlam.     [129S.] 

18.  Quit-claim  of  Robert,  son  of  Walter,  de  Camhoc  for  land  in 

Clovesgill,  which  Nicolas,  son  of  John,  Vicar  of  Brampton, 
held,  the  Convent  granting  him  lands  in  Little  Walton  for 
his  lifetime ;  if  the  Convent  lost  the  land  in  Clovesgill  per 
placitum,  he  would  still  pay  for  Walton  the  annual  fee 
(firmam)  of  12«.  silver  and  6^. 

19.  Quit-claim  ^Alicia,  the  relict  ofRdb.de  Cambok,/or  (^oces- 

ffile,  which  John  the  Provost  held  at  Eang-bridge,  and  she 
holds  for  her  life ;  she  promises  never  to  demand  corrodj 
or  livery,  corredium  vel  liberationem.     [a.d.  1289.] 

20.  Quit-claim  ofTheffania,  daughter  of  Vicia  Werry,for  Clovet- 

(file, 

21.  Quit-claim  of  Margaret,   daughter  of   A  vicia    Werry,  for 

Clovesgile.     [x.  15.     a.d.  1278.] 

22.  Composition  between  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Hexham  and 

the  Prior  and  Convent  of  LanercoH  for  taking  tithe  f>f 
Grenaettes,  the  former  to  pay  half  a  mark  of  silver  annually 
for  six  years  and  thenceforward  the  full  tithe  for  Gren- 
settes. 

23.  Quit-claim  of  Elena,  sometime  wife  of  Walter  Salvage,  for 

the  third  part  of  a  half  carucate  of  Newbigging  (see  vi.  20), 
quam  petii  de  iis  per  literas  Dom.  Regis  nomine  dotis,  pro 
quadam  summa  pecunie  quam  mihi  prse  manibus  dederunt. 
(See  vi.  20.) 
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24.  QuU'Claim  of  Marioia,  late  wife  of  John,  de  Staffole^  touching 

her  dowry  (dote)  in  Cregelin,  nomine  teriie  partis  mee  vel 
nomine  gardae  in  eight  acres  given  to  the  Convent  by  Wil- 
liam  de  Crogelin. 

25.  Quitclaim  of  O.,  Abbot  of  Kelchou^  for  Leysingby  Churchy 

on  condition  of  a  payment  of  two  bezants  a  year  at  Rokis- 
borrad^  Fair  on  St.  James's  Day  by  the  Convent  of  Laner- 
cost  in  accordance  with  the  award  of  the  commissioners  by 
papal  mandate  of  Innocent  III.^  viz.  William,  the  Abbot 
of  Newminster  and  the  prior  of  Tinemnth  and  S.  prior  of 
the  Isle  of  Lindisfarne.  * 

26.  Charter  for  payment  of  tufo  bezants  of  gold  for  Leysingby 

Church  to  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Kelchou^.  The  Pope 
Innocent  III.'s  charter,  dated  Aug.  16,  1202,  states  quod 
Canonici  de  Lanercost  et  quidem  alii  Carleol.  dioceseos 
propriis  vobis  nominibus  designandi,  monachis  de  Kelchou 
super  ecclesiam  ipsorum  de  Leysingby  injuriosi  sunt  pluri- 
mum  et  molesti. 

FOURTEENTH    PART. 

1 .  Another  charter  touching  the  same  matter  by  G.,  Abbot  of 

Kelchou. 

2.  Charter  of  Thomae,  son  of  Thomas,  son  of  Beynburg, /(?r  his 

land  in  Leysingby,  granting  it  to  Alice,  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas  de  Sevenes^  and  at  her  decease  to  Mariota  and  Marga- 
ret, daughters  of  Odardus  de  Sevenes,  on  paying  yearly 
12d,  of  silver  to  Lanercost  Priory. 

3.  Another  charter  of  the  same  Thomas,  quit-claim  for  his  land 

in  Leysingby  to  Lanercost  Priory. 

^  Staffield  or  Staffbld  belonged  to  this  family  in  Kirkoswald :  it 
became  extinct  temp.  Hen.  V.  (Lysons,  128.)  ^  Kelso. 

*  Rothbury,  called,  Mr.  Gibson  says,  Rouchbere  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  L 

^  William,  the  Cistercian  Abbot  of  Newminster,  and  two  Prsemon- 
stratensian  Abbots,  Nicholas  of  Egglistan  and  Walter  of  Preston  or 
Shappe,  sign  as  witnesses,  bat,  as  in  the  case  of  several  priors  and 
archdeacons  of  Carlisle  and  priors  of  Lanercost,  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  Monasticon. 

2  L  2 
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4.  Charter  of  Lord  Robert  de  Brus,  lord  of  Annandale,  Vijis 

Aium^sdf/or  pasture  on  the  mountains  of  Gameldy  AtJ 
GloManb^,  by  the  Convent  and  their  men  in  Hasscbad, 
beyond  the  lucrable  lands  according  to  the  charter  of  Li^ 
Will.  Ireby,  father  of  Christiana,  wife  of  the  said  Bob^i- 
[1278.] 

5.  darter  of  Lord  JoAn  de  Seton^/or  the  same  paefttre.    C127S." 

6.  Charter  of  Lord  Eustace  de  Balliol^  for  the  sarme  padnit, 

[1278.] 

7.  Charter  of  Lord  Will,  de  TrOy,  son  of  Lord  Waller,  lord(^ 

Gamisbji,for  the  pasture  in  the  domain  in  exchange  for  a 
wood  inter  Begil  et  Olentrest  yersas  meridiem  usqoe  ad 
capnt  de  Olentrest. 

8.  Charter  ofW.de  Yrebyfor  Walter,  son  ofSymon  of  GamelA^, 

and  his  household  (sequela^)  concessisse  totum  jus  et  claminm 
quod  aliqaando  habui  vel  habere  potui  in  Waltero  fil.  Sj- 
monis,  qaare  vqlo  quod  dicti  Canonici  habeant  ipsum  cam 
tota  sequela  sua,  et  cum  omnibus  catallis  suis  tanqoam 
liberum  et  solutnm  de  me  et  omnibus  heredibus  meis  in 
perpetunm.  [The  date  is  fixed  to  1268,  as  W.  de  Dacae 
signs  as  Yice-Comes  Cumberlandise.] 

9.  Quit-claim  of  Helena,  late  unfe  of  Adam  de  Orakeken,  for 

lands  in  Hulvesby,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money. 

10.  Quit-claim  of  Odoka  de  Ulvesbyfor  ten  acres  in  Vloesby  cam 

scalinga  de  Berchams,  which  Richard  Ulvesby  gave  to  La- 

nercost,  and  the  Convent  lease  to  Odo  for  20</.  a  year;  he 

also  grants  quit-claim  for  twenty-five  acres  given  as  a  mar- 

^  Gamelsby  and  Glassonby  are  townships  in  Addingham  parish 

(Lysons,  4).     Robert  de  Bros,  "  most  devoted  to  God  and  charcfa- 

men,"  died  May  12,  1295  (Chron.  Lanerc.  159).     The  lordship  of 

Gamelsby  and  Glassonby  passed  through  the  heiress  of  Odard  to 

William  de  Ireby,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Lascelles  and  Seton 

(Lysons,  4). 

^  John  Seton  was  put  to  death  for  high  treason  in  1306  ;  he  was 
cousin  of  the  husband  of  Robert  de  Bras'  sister  (204). 

^  Eustace  de  Baliol,  son  of  the  Eustace  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  1265  (76). 

^  Sequela  includes  both  family  and  chattels. 
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riage  fee  by  Bichard  de  Ulvesby  with  his  daughter  Ysanda 
to  the  said  Odo. 

11.  Act  before  Peter  de  Insula,^  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  for  half 
a  mark  payable  by  W.  de  Skirewith  and  hie  heirs  for  the 
land  of  Ulveeby,  4  Id.  Martii,  130d>  in  hospitio  nostro 
apud  Salkyd,  Henry  being  proctor  for  the  Convent  and 
Wm.  ^e  Sherewyth  appearing  as  the  other  party;  on  his 
confession  he  was  condemned  to  pay  10^.  for  arrears  of 
three  payments  not  made,  with  a  penalty  of  20^.,  half  a 
mark  to  the  fabric  of  Lanercost,  and  half  a  mark  to  the 
Archdeacon  pro  elemosina  saa.  The  proctor  having  pro- 
duced the  obligation  of  Eudo,  father  of  the  defendant, 
granting  these  fines  in  case  of  non-payment.  [The  mark 
was  at  this  time,  therefore,  equal  to  10^.] 

12.  Act  in  Carlisle  Cathedral,  1264,  touching  payment  of  half  a 
mark  by  Eudo  de  Skyretoith  for  land  in  Ulvesby y  coram 
nobis  Mag.  N.  de  Hamsted,  Archidiacono  Karl,  comparuit 
Eudo  Skyrwit  ad  instanciam  Prions  et  Conventus  de 
Lanercost  evocatus  super  crimineperjurii,  quod  coram  nobis 
ipsum  incurrisse  per  modum  denunciatonis  instanter  assere- 
bant,  quod  per  exhibitionem  cujuadam  obligationis  sigillo 
Eudonis  signatse,  cui  ex  nunc  ad  majorem  fidem  faciendam 
utraque  parte  procurante  sigillum  nostrum  duximus  appo- 
nendum,  parati  fuerunt  in  forma  juris  probareconsequentiam. 
Dicti  Prior  et  Conventus  nobis  humiliter  supplicantes 
postulabant  ut  eorum  indempnitati  ac  quieti  necnon  saluti 
prefati  Eudo,  ne  juramenti  sui  religionem  violare  presumat, 
salubriter  prospicere  curaremus,  habendo  respectum  ad 
labores  et  dampna  quos  actenus  occasione  dicte  obligationis 
non  observate  sustinuerunt.  Memoratus  si  quidem  Eudo 
suum  vix  valens  diffiteri  delictum  nostre  juridictiopi  se 
supposuit  consencietis,  instanterque  rogans  qubd  si  ad  ter- 
minum  in  obligatione  insertum,  vel  infra  octavas  ejusdem 
eisdem  religiosis  de  dim.  marce  competenter  non  satisfaceret, 
extunc  excommunicationis  majoris  sententie  esset  ligatus  et 
dim.  marce  pauperibus  erogandum  nobis  citra  excommuni- 

*  LL.D. ;  he  was  also  Archdeacon  of  Coventry ;  be  died  1311. 
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cationis  relaxacionem  persolverei,  salva  etiam  et  nobis  pre- 
fatis  Priori  et  Conventui  exactiones  dim.  marce  nomir^ 
pene  in  obligatione  sepe  dicta  contente,  nobisque  prose- 
quendi  perjarium  si  contingat  ab  ipso  committi^  quod  absit, 
potestate.  Nos  igitur  ut  utrique  parti  qaies  et  sains  paretur 
et  litigandi  materia  amputatm*  predictam  E.  extanc  izi 
scriptis  periculo  excommunicationis  majoris  innodamns,  si 
placitis  obligatione  predicta  contentis  parere  et  satisfacen 
ut  premissum  est  non  curaverit,  qoam  faciemus  Deo  anctcve 
firmiter  obserrari  et  in  persona  ipsios  per  totam  junsdic- 
tionem  nostram  usque  ad  satisfactionem  utriusque  presciip- 
te  pene  et  perjurii  emendationem^  accensis  candelis,  pulsati^ 
campanisi  solempniter  denunciari  et  publican.  Et  quia 
maliciosis  pocius  est  obviandum  quam  indulgendam,  bine 
ad  testificandum  premissa  euudem  E.  cum  sigillo  nostro 
sigillum  suum  presentibus  fecimus  appendere. 
13.  Confirmation  by  Eobert  and  Ada  de  Vaux  Jbr  a  iiiie  of 

Corkeby  Mill.  (See  i.  5.) 
14?.  Sentence  by  N.^  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  and  R.,  Sab-pnor 
of  St.  Mary's,  Carlisle,  Commissaries  of  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, 1267,  on  W.  de  Newbyfor  tithes  qf  garbs  to  be  made 
at  the  grange  door  of  Neuby  and  not  in  the  fields,  to  the 
injury  of  the  Convent,  who  claim  the  right  as  patrons  of 
Irthington  Church.  (See  ix.  11.) 
15.  [1269.]  Sentence  of  Thomas,  Official  of  Carlisle,  sitting  jndi- 
cialiter,  non  ex  delegatione  Apostolica,  onW.de  LeoersdaU 
touching  garbs  as  above. 
Dictus  W.  narratione  et  petitione  Prions  et  Conventus  in  jure 
propositis  liteque  ad  easdem  legitime  propositis  Uteque  ad  easdem 
legitime  contestata,  licetque  Dom.  Simo,  Canonicus  de  Lanercost, 
procurator  Prioris  et  Conventus,  prout  ex  virtute  sui  proenratorii 
potuit  in  eadem  causa,  juraroeiitum  de  calumpnia  prestitisset, 
monitus  competentur  juramentum  hujusmodi  prestare  contumaciter 
recusavit,  unde  ego  T.  predictus  decernens  eundem  W.  ad  pre- 
standum  hujusmodi  juramentum  specialiter   et  peremtorie  fore 
vocandum  quod  comperet  coram  Id.  Sept.  in  Karl.  Eccl.  Cath. 
eundem  W.  predictis  die  et  loco  nuUatenus  competentem  ad  con- 

»  Nicholas  de  Hamsted  (not  in  Browne  Willises  List). 
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vincendam  ipsius  maliciam  feci  iterate  .peremptorie  evocari  qaod 
comperet  coram  me  xv  Kal.  Oct.  loco  predicto  in  predicta  causa, 
factarum  quod  justicia  suaderet;  quibos  die  et  loco  idem  W.  per- 
sonal iter  comparens^  et  per  me  T.  sepius  inouitus  et  humiliter 
requisitus  ut  predictum  jusjurandum  prestare  deberet  conturoacias 
contumaciis  cumulando  prestare  juramentum  hujusmodi  non 
curavit^  propter  quod  ego  Th.  in  predicta  causa  tuli  definitam 
sententiam  in  hunc  modum.  In  nomine  Fatris^  et  Filii^  et  Spiritus 
Sanctis  Amen.  Quia  W.  de  Leversdale  in  causa  que  vertitur 
super  modo  decimandi  garbas  inter  Priorem  et  Conventum  de 
Lanercost  ex  una  parte  et  ipsum  W.  ex  altera,  lite  legitime 
contestata  prestitoque  juramento  calumpnise  a  procuratore  dicto- 
torum  Prioris  et  Conventus,  idem  juramentum  prestare  contu- 
maciter  invenio  recusare  eundem  W.,  de  juris  peritorum  consilio 
mihi  assidentium,  quoad  petita  habemus  pro  convicto,  ipsum  ut 
in  hostio  orrei  decimet  substantialit^r  condempno,  et  ut  modum 
hujusmodi  servet  in  posterum  decimandi.  In  cujus  rei  testimo- 
nium sigillum  officialitatis  Karleoli  presentibus  est  appensum. 
Dat.  apud  Karl,  xvi®  Kal.  Oct.,  a.d.  mcclxix®. 

16.  TAe  charter  of  Thomas,  son  of  Will.,  for  payment  of  Ss.  ster- 

ling^ land  in  Grenesdale  town  at  Easter  and  Martinmas. 
7  Id.  Apr.,  1309. 

17.  Charier  of  Thomas,  son  of  Matilda  de  Grenesdale,  for  \2d. 

of  silver  in  Grenesdale,  to  be  paid  half-yearly  for  toft  and 
croft,  which  he  held  of  Pavya  and  Hdewisa,  daughters  of 
Adam,  son  of  Alan,  son  of  Oninus,  in  Grenesdale. 

18.  Charter  of  Roger,  son  of  Capellanns,  for  12^.  in  Grenesdale 

town,  a  quit-claim  for  this  sum  which  Pavia  and  Helewisa 
used  to  receive  of  Thomas,  son  of  Matilda. 

19.  Charter  for  12^.  in  Grenesdale  given  by  Pavia  and  Helewisa. 

20.  Charter  of  William,  son  of  William  Sor,for  land  in  Haverig, 

in  Grenesdale  territory,   (See  v.  12.) 

21.  Confirmation  of  Odardus,  son  of  Adam,  for  land  in  Ulveton, 

viz.  Fites,  which  Henry,  son  of  William,  gave  to  Lanercost. 

22.  Charter  of  William  le  Vaile  (iv.  14)/<?r  land  in  Castelcairoc, 

toft  and  croft,  which  Orm  held,  containing  two  acres  less 
one  rood,  and  two  acres  less  one  rood  in  Norlands,  and  half 
an  acre  ad  Suinnebrokeil. 
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FlH'BBNTH    PART. 

1,  Charter  of  Walter  de  Pickering  for  a  rent  of  12d.  in  CarM, 

next  the  ditch  of  Carlisle  Castle. 

2.  Charier  of  Thomat  Brune,  Bargess  of  Newcastle,  for  confirm- 

ing his  testamentary  bequest  of  his  house  Haregariu*^  ia 
Ne¥)eastle,  near  Robert  del  Swjne's  house,  and  a  rent  of  U 
quem  habui  juxta  Ecclesiam  S.  Andree  in  vico  extendente 
a  dicta  Ecclesia  versus  Fratres  Minores,^  to  the  Canoiis, 
coram  Dom.  Thorn,  de  Karl.*  majore  ville  Novi  Castri  « 
aliis  viris  fide  dignis  ejusdem  ville  per  ballivos  ejusdem  is 
seysina  predictorum  domus  et  redditus  in  ligea  potestate  mea 
posuiy  et  poni  per  ballivos  antedictos  feci. 
5.  Charter  for  a  yearly  rent  of  4*.  in  Newcastle  by  Gilbert  bk 
serviens  Gilberti  de  Galewith,  pro  terra  quam  de  Con- 
ventu  teueo  in  villa  Novi  Castri  per  Margaretam,  uxorem 
meam,  ad  fcedi  firmam,  quam  quidem  terram  Thomas  Bran 
dimisit  ad  fcedi  firmam  quondam  Bogero  de  Denton,  cam 
edificiis  et  pertinentiis,  in  vico  qui  vocatur  Bretherchere. 

4.  Confirmation  of  Lord  Edward  II.,  K.  of  England,  for  the  giJU 

of  Bob.  de  Fauof,  our  founder.  (See  i.  8.  Dated  West- 
minster,  July  12,  A«  R*  ix.  1317.) 

5.  Charter  of  Lord  Edward,  K.  of  England,  for  a  messuagt 

which  JTm.  Mareschal  and  Matilda  his  wife  getve  to  the 
church  of  Lanercost  in  Carlisle  city  after  the  Statute  of 
Mortmain.     Dated  Clarendon,  March  20,  1282. 

6.  Confirmation  of  Edward,  K.  of  England,  for  the  land  caUd 

Prestown,  which  Thomas  de  Multon  held  in  Erthyngton. 
Dated  York,  Aug.  20,  1336.  (See  x.  6.) 

7.  Cyrografffor  the  house  Earengarius  in  Newcastle,  between  the 

Prior  and  Convent  of  Lanercost  and  Hugo  de  Hecham, 
burgess  of  Newcastle,  and  Wm.,  son  of  Bob.  de  Mareschal, 

>  Possibly  that  called  Bretheschere  (oh.  3) ;  its  site  is  not  knowD 
under  this  name,  but  possibly  is  the  same  as  High  Friars'  Close, 
vicus  qui  ducit  ad  Fratres  Minores. 

^  Thomas  de  Karleiol  was  mayor  in  1264  and  1276,  as  Mr. 
Sydney  Gibson,  F.S.A.,  informs  me.  The  femily  gave  name  to  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  town  wall. 
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of  Pylgrum  Street,  March  14,  i836.  The  house  stood  in 
the  lane  called  Dyngchere,  between  the  lands  of  Bobert 
GoGus  and  Will,  de  Cougate.  Hffic  indentura  testator  quod 
cum  placitum  motum  fuit  inter  predictum  Priorem  que- 
rentem  per  quandam  assisam  noye  dissisine  de  quodam 
tenemento  dicti  Prioris  et  predictos  et  W.  defendentes,  tan- 
dem inter  partes  predictas  in  hone  modum  conquievit,  viz. 
quod  cum  quidem  GaUndus  Pantoffyn  tenuit  tenementum 
predictum  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  in  perpetuum  de  capitalibus 
dominis  fcedi  illius,  reddendo  predictis  Priori  et  Gonventui 
et  eorum  successoribus  in  perpetuum  xl  denarios  argenti 
ad  ij  anni  terminos,  ut  de  jure  antique,  viz.  ad  Festa  P&sche 
et  S.  Mich.  Archangeli  per  equates  portiones;  et  quod 
Bogerus,  filius  et  hseres  predicti  Galfridi,  post  mortem  pre- 
dicti  Galfridi  feoffavit  predictum  Hugonem  de  predicto 
tenemento  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  in  perpetuum,  reddendo 
predictis  Priori  et  Gonventui  predictos  xl  denarios  annuatim 
ut  predictum  est.  Qui  quidem  Hugo  de  eodem  tenemento 
feoffavit  predictum  Will.,  fil.  Bob.  Mareshall,  nunc  tenen- 
tem  ejusdem  tenementi  sibi  et  heredibus  suis,  reddendo  pre- 
dicto Hugoni  et  heredibus  suis  in  perpetuum  vj  solidos  et  viij 
denarios  et  predictos  xl  denarios  predictis  Priori  et  Gonventui 
et  eorum  successoribus  in  perpetuum  annuatim,  in  forma 
predicfca,  preedicti  vero  Hugo  et  Will,  concedunt  et  quins 
eorum  concedit  pro  se  et  heredibus  suis  in  perpetuum,  quod 
si  predictus  redditus  xl  denariorum  de  eodem  tenemento 
capiendorum  annuatim  in  forma  predicta  capituli  sui  appo- 
snerunt. 

Charter  of  John,  son  of  Hugo  de  Tyhay,  of  Carlisle,  confirming 
to  Robert,  son  of  Thomas  de  l^hay,  of  Carlisle,  a  yearly 
rent  qf2^s.  Sd.,  which  the  Prior  and  Gonvent  granted  to 
John  de  Leversdale  and  Gecilia  his  wife  from  tenements 
in  vico  Bicardi,  between  those  of  Will,  le  Tailhour  and 
Walays;  and  giving  Bobert  the  right  of  distraint  in  case  of 
arrears.  Garlisle,  Jan.  8,  1340.  John  de  Tybay  was  the 
heir  of  the  said  Gecilia. 

Charter  of  Robert  de  Tybay,  of  Carlisle,  guit-claim  of  any 
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rigkU  in  tke  tenemenU  in   Vico  Ricardi,^  given  them  h 
Robert  le  Wayt  (see  xi.  9,  10),  <?r  ^<?  a  yearly  rent  in  ri  • 
they  loere  bound  to  John  de  Lomsdale  and  its  wj/e  CenJ  i 
and  John  de  Tyhay^  her  nearest  heir,  left  to  the  said  Robfr: 
Carlisle,  Feb.  15,  1342.     John  was  Prior  of  Xianercost. 
1 0.  Charter  of  Roger  de  WoderingUmfor  an  annual  rent  of  ISi.  4^^. 
from  fVoodhusses,  in  Denton,  which  they   had  held  froti 
time  immemorial  until  unjostly  disseissiued  by  Grenrd  <k 
Woderington,  late  occopant.     Inspectis  et  scrutatis  mimi- 
mentis  et  evidentiis  tarn   ex  parte  Prioiis  et  CoBTentos 
qnam  ex  parte  dicti  Eogeri,  dictus  Bogerus  invenit  qaod 
predictus  Prior  et  Conyentas  ad  predictum  annaum  redci- 
tum  de  predictis  terris  et  tenementis  cam  pertinentiis  in 
Wodusfeld  annuatim  exennte  habent  clarnm  jas^  et  a  tem- 
pore quo  non  extat  memoria  habuerunt,  et  inde,  in  forma 
prescripta,  seisiti  extiterunt,  et  ulterias  seipsum  Bogerum, 
haeredes  et  assiguatos  snos,  in  presencia  Job.  de  la  Mote, 
Ric.  de  Vans,  Job.  de  Thirlwall,  Job.  de  Hard^^,  Tha 
Blunt,  et  aliorum  multorum,  predictis  Priori  et  Conventni 
de  predicto  annuo  redditu  attornaritpercipiendis  et  levandis 
de   predictis   terris   et    tenementis    cum    pertinentiis    in 
Wodusfeld,  ad  festa  8.  Martini  in  hyeme  et  Pent.,  per 
equales  porciones.     Ita  quod  si  predictus  annuus  redditus 
post  aliquem  terminum  predictum  a  retro  esse  contigerit,in 
parte  vel  in  toto,  quod  bene  liceat  ex  tunc  dictis  Priori  et 
Conventui  et  eorum  successoribus  in  predictis  a  retro  fuerit, 
in  parte  vcl  in  toto,  ad  terminos  predictos,  quod  tunc  liceat 
predicto  Priori  et  successoribus  suis  in  perpetnum  in  dicto 
teuemento  distringere,  et  districtionem  retinere  quousqae 
de  predicto  redditu  una  cum  arreragiis  ejusdem  plenarie  fuerit 
satisfactum.     Et  predictus  Hugo  concedit  pro  se  et  here- 
dibus  suis  quod  si  predictus  annuus  redditus  xl  denarioruin 
ad  terminos  predictos,  in  parte  vel  in  toto,  a  retro  fuerit,  et 
competens  districtio  in  tenemento  predicto  inveniri  non 
possit,  quod  bene  liceat  predictis  Priori  et  Conventui  et 

'  Now  Rickergate,  leading  to  Edenbridge.     Gate  is  the  Danish 
gdUi,  a  street. 
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eoram  successoribus  in  perpetuo  in  quodam  alio  tenemento 
predicti  Hugonis  in  predicta  villa  Novi  Gastrin  in  Yico 
Peregrinorum^  jacente  inter  tenementam  Isabellse  Dayvill 
ex  parte  una^  et  tenementam  qaondam  Thome  Norreys  ex 
parte  altera,  distringere  et  districtiones  retinere  in  forma 
predicta^  ita  quod  habeant  eundem  annuum  redditum  de 
eodem  tenemento  predicti  Hugonis  loco  alterius  tenementi, 
si  iisdem  Priori  et  Conventus  et  eorum  successoribus  placu- 
erit^  in  perpetuum;  et  predicti  Prior  et  Conventus  conce- 
dunt  pro  se  et  eorum  successoribus  quod  predicti  H.  et  W. 
habeant  et  teneant  predictum  tenementum  jacentem  in 
venello  quod  vocatur  Dyngchere^  pro  dicto  annuo  redditu 
xl  denariorum^  in  forma  predicta,  sibi  et  heredibus  suis,  in 
perpetuum.  Et  predictus  Prior  remittit  omnia  arreragia 
predicti  annui  redditus  predictis  H.  et  W.  usque  diem  con- 
fectionis  presentium.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  parti  hujus 
indenture  penes  predictorum  Prions  et  Conventus  residenti 
predicti  H.  et  W.  sigilla  sua  apposuerunt.  Alteri  vero 
parti  penes  predictos  H.  et  W.  remanenti  predicti  Prior  et 
Conventus  sigillum  terris  et  teuementis  cum  pertinentiis 
distringere  et  districtiones  inde  captas  fugare  et  retinere 
quousque  eisdem  Priori  et  Conventui  et  eorum  successoribus 
de  predicto  annuo  redditu  et  de  arreragiis  plenarie  fuerit 
satisfactum.     Over  Denton,  March,  1363. 

11.  Charter  of  Lord  Ranulph  de  Dacref  lord  of  Gillesland,ybr 

remmion  ofputura  hy  his  foresters,  28  July,  1364,  apud 
Castrum  de  Naward. 

12.  Ordination  of  William,^  Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  for  the 

incarage  of  Mitford  Church,  in  the  vacancy  of  the  See. 
Quod  portio  vicarie  consistat  in  xxv  marcis  aureis  bonarum 
legalium  et  usualium  sterlingorum,  to  be  paid  half-yearly 
by  the  Convent;  in  case  of  non-payment  omnes  fructus, 
redditus,  et  proventus  ad  predictam  ecclesiam  quomodo 
libet  pertinentes  ipso  facto  manere  volumus  et  decernimus 
sequestrates  et  ex  eis  per  Episcopum  Dunelmie,  qui  pro 
tempore  fuerit,  ipsiusque  officiales  et  ministros  totam  pecu- 

»  William  de  Grenefield,  Archbishop  1305-1315. 
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niam,  in  cujus  solacione  oessatam  faerit  una  cum  dacpf^ 
et  interesse  et  expensis  redigi,  et  absque  cajuslifaet  sms! 
dispendio  levari  ac  vicario  supradicto  prout  faerit  sabtnca 
persolvi.     Et  nihilominus  in  Priorem^  Celerariam^  el  St- 
cristam  monasterii  de  Laneroost  si  in  predictarum  soliKto^ 
defecerint,   canonica   monitione  premissa   in   hiis  scrfpds 
majoris  excommnnicationis  sententiam  promulgamns.    In 
Vicar  is  to  inhabit  mansum  illad  in  villa  de  Mitford  pro  pro- 
dicta  eoclesia  in  solo  ejusdem  ex  parte  orientali  coostitatun 
com  xii  acris  arabilis  in  campis  de  Aldeworth^  et  toto  prat, 
in  campo  de  Harestane  infra  parochiam  ecclesisB  .  .  .  Si^ 
Prior  et  Conventas  cancellam  ecclesias,  qaoties  opus  haaii 
reficere,  ac  etiam  si  necessitas  faerit  immineiis^  de  norc 
oonstraere^  libros  quoque  et  omamenta  ecclesiastical  qua- 
tenus  de  consuetadine  patrise  ad  rectores  vicinamm  ecclesi- 
aram  pertinet^  invenire  soissamptibuset  expensis  ac  solitaiB 
prestationem   Archidiacono   loci    debitam   annis    siogulis 
solvere  teneautur,  alia  vero  onera  ordiuaria  Yicarius  sappor- 
tabit,  et  extraordinaria  vero  quandocanque  et  qnotiesconqae 
emerserint  inter  prefatos  religiosos  et  Yicarium  pro  rau 
porcionis  cujuslibet  dimidiantur.     Apud  Derlington^  8  Id. 
Maii,  1311. 
18.  Cyrograph  (covenant)  between  the  Abbey  of  Neuminater  and 
Mideforth  Church  for  payment  of  tithes  from  the  Grange  of 
Keylawe  in  that  parish^  the  monks  to  pay  yearly  two  marks 
of  silver  in  lieu  of  tithes  on  all  they  hold  in  Midford  sine 
nllias  adjectionis  anrasiamento. 

14.  Confirmation  of  the  above  by  Nicholas,^  Bishop  of  Durham^ 

ratifying  the  confirmation  of  Bishop  Hugo. 

15.  Confirmation  by  the  Chapter  of  Durham,  mentioning  that 

similar  compositions  had  been  made  with  the  Churches  of 
Morpad,  Olventon,  and  Eland.* 

16.  [1370.]  Confirmation  of  the    Chapter  for  Midford  parisi. 
Gregorius^'  Episcopus  servus  servorum^  magistro  et  fratribns 

^  Nicholas  de  Famham,  Bishop  1240-9. 

*  Morpeth,  and  Alwinton,  and  Ponteland,  Northamberland. 

»  Gregory  XL,  Pope  1370-8. 
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X>omus  Lapsorum^  de  Mydford  sal.  et  apost.  benedict.     Yestris 
Justin  postalationibus  grato  concurrentes  assensu  personas  vestras 
locum   in   quo    divino   estis  obseqoio   mancipati  cam  omnibus 
bonis  que  in  presenciarum  rationabiliter  possidetis  aut  in  futurum 
justis  modis,  prestautc  Domino,  poteritis  adipisci,  sub  B.  Petri  et 
nostra  protectione  suscipimus,  specialiter  autem  redditus,  posses- 
sione8,  et  alia  bona  vestra,  sicut  ea  omnia  juste  et  pacifice  possidetis, 
vobis  et  domui  vestre  autoritate  apostolica  confirmamus  et  pre- 
sent! scripto  comunimus,  autoritate  presencium  districtius  inhi- 
bentes,  ne  quis  a  vobis  de  opibus  virorum  aut  animalium  incre- 
mentis  decimas  exigere  vel  extorquere  presumat.     Laterani  viij 
Kal.  Dec,  Pont,  nostri  a®  j°. 

xvii^.   Verdict  of  the  ancients  touching  Trevermane  ChapeL     (See 
vi.  6.) 

Gilmore,  filius  Gilandi,  qui  erat  dominus  de  Treverman  et  de 
Torcrossoc,  fecit  primum  unam  capellam  de  virgis^  apud  Trever- 
man, et  procuravit  divina  in  ea  celebrari  (Dom.  Edelwano  Episcopo 
concedente) .  Enoc  tunc  persona  de  Walton  pro  quadam  parte  terre 
que  nunc  vocatur  Kirkeland,  unde  sacerdos  et  clericus  suus  possent 
sustentari,  ad  ministrandum  et  serviendum  in  predicta  capella. 
Et  Gillemor,  dominus  de  Treverman,  admisit  ad  illam  capellam 
serviendum  Gillemor, ,  capellanum  consanguineum  suum,  qui 
primum  hospitabatur  in  terra  predicta  et  ipsam  herbergare'  fecit 
multo  tempore  ante  adventum  Huberti  de  Vallibus  in  Cumberland. 
Et  Daniel,  sacerdos  successor  Gillemor,  ministravit  dicte  capelle, 

1  ?  Lepers.  A  house  for  poor  people  only  is  mentioned  in  the 
Monasticon,  but  in  a  note  to  Newminster  (v.  591)  there  is  a  notice 
of  a  hospital  and  chapel  of  St.  Leonard,  Mitford. 

^  There  is  another  instance  of  a  wickerwork  church  at  Glastonbury. 
Paulinum  asserit  patrum  traditio  ecclesiae  contentum  dudum  virgese 
ligneo  tabulatu  induisse  et  plumbo  a  summo  usque  deorsum  cooperu- 
ifise  (W.  Malm,  de  Ant.  Glaston.  p.  300).  There  was  another  stud 
building  at  Tykford  (Monast.  v.  206).  See  also  my  *  Church  and 
Convent.  Arrangement,'  p.  57. 

'  Herbergare,  to  live  off,  to  be  accommodated  or  harboured  on 
(comp.  Chron.  Abend,  ii.  82).  Ducange  merely  gives  to  eat  herbs, 
browse. 
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et  habuit  dictam  capellam  cum  omni  pastara  de  Treverman  :■/. 
tempore  £doc  penone.     Post  Daniel  fait  Estinns   sacerl  ^  : 
ministravit  ibi  tempore  Thome  persone  de  Walton  post  fan :  - 
nem  de  Lanercost.     In  diebns  vero  illomin  omne?   bomin?  . 
Treverman  ibi  habaernnt  plenarie  divina  servicia  sua  pretfrV 
tismam  etscpultaram  usque  dictas  Thomas  reddidit  se.     £t  >- 
qaam  dictas  Thomas  reddidit  se  canonicis  apud  Ijanerco^  i- 
Rob.  de  Vallibus  contulit  ecclesiam  illam  de  Walton  com  ca- 
de Treverman  domui  de  Lanercost  quam  fundavit.      Prior  ft  I  . 
ventus  fecerunt  seryire  illam  capellam  quandoque  per  Canoi:'' 
8U08  et  qaandoque  per  seculares^  et  omnes  homines  de  Trerem. 
perceperunt  omnia  sacramenta  sua  ecclesiastica  apad  LaDero!> 
oblationes  et  decimas  omnimodas  ibi  reddentes,   et  omnzs  -^ 
facientes  que  contingant  parochiauis  facere  ecclesie  sue  matrk:. 
xviii*.  CharUr  for  the  division  between  the  parish  of  Camioi  2 
Lanercost,  by  the  Bector  of  Skelton,  official  of  D.,  l:-- 
Bishop  of  Carlisle^  cam  mota  esset  controversia  super  <ki- 
mis  de  Falwode  coram  Precentore  Karlioli  et  officiali  ir. 
venerabilis  mag.  W.  Archidiaconi  Karl.,  et  aliis  subdelegBti? 
discreti  viri  CanceUarii  Cantebrig.,  Elyens,  dioc.^  jndicis : 
sede  Apostolica  delegati,  inter  Mag.  Radulphum  de  TylleriJ 
rectorem  ecclesie' de  Cambok,  ex  una  parte^  et  Prioremet 
Conveutum  de  Lanercost  ex  altera,  plucoit  partibas  qaou 
lis   predicta    autoritate    diocesana    terminaretur  cumquc 
partes  prefate  ordinationi  ven.  patris  B.,^  Dei  gratia  Karl. 
Episcopi  in  toto  se  sabmississent,  idem  Episcopus  in  eras- 
tino  S.  Trinitatis  a.d.  1259  in  prioratu  Karl,  existens  pre- 
dicto  rectore  de  Kambock  pro  se  personalit^r  comparente, 
prefatis  vero  Priore  et  Conventu  de  Lanercost  per  Hugonem 
subpriorem,  et  Will,  sacristam,  et  Symonem  cellerarium, 
Canonicos  de  Lanercost  comparentibus,  saper  decimis  de 
Fulwode  ordinavit  in  hunc  modum,  viz.  quod  preter  terras 
de  Lanerekaythin  que  de  novo  ad  culturam  sunt  redacte,  et 
duas  pars  utraque  in  sua  asserebat  esse  parocliia,  residue 

»  W.  de  Ludham  was  Chancellor  1259-61  (MS.  Harl.  7037,  fol 
145. 
'  Robert  de  Chause  or  Chauncy,  Bishop  1258-80. 
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T         decinie  dc  Fulwode  inter  partes  equaliter  dimidiarentur. 

:  Nobis  ad  predictam  divisionem  faciendam  vices  suas  com- 

mittendo.  Nos  vero  partibus  prenominatis  diem  in  crasti- 
num  prefiximus  ad  ecclesiam  de  Kambok,  quibus  ibidem 

-'  comparentibus  inter  ipsos  ita  amicabiliter  convenit  quod  pre- 

dicte  terre  de  Lanerekaythin  (see  i.  6),  que  tunc  culte  fuerant 
et  que  in  posterum  ad  culturam  redigi  poterant,  ecclesise  de 
Kambok  loco  unius  eskeppe  farine  remaneaut,  deinde  au- 
toritate  nobis  super  hoc  concessa  prenominatas  decimas  de 
Fulwode  inter  partes  in  hunc  modum  dimidiavimus  ac  etiam 
per  usum  legalium  virorum  juratorum  sententialiter  dimi- 
diamus ;  piesentibus  Dom.  Bogero^  Decano  Karliolensi  et 
Vicario  de  Esseby^  Mag.  Had.  Legat.,  John  de  Briveton^  et 
Joh.  Arrastrang,  clericis,  Galfrido  de  Tyllioll,  Bob.  de  Tyl- 
lioll^  et  multis  aliis^  soil,  quod  molendinum  de  Fulwode 
totaliter  remaneat  ecclesisB  de  Kambok^  et  quod  decimal 
terrarum  tarn  prediales  quam  personales  ac  jura  aba  parochie 
versus  occidentem  ad  ecclesiam  de  Kambok^  jure  parochiali 
pertineant  incipiendo  ad  Magnum  Lanrekaythin^  ita  quod 
totum  remaneat  ecclesiae  de  Kambok^  et  sic  ascendendo 
usque  ad  Winterscales^  ita  quod  id  Winterscales  remaneat 
ecclesiee  de  Kambok^  et  sic  usque.  Alarkebekkheved  ita 
quod  remaneat  ecclesise  de  Kambok^  et  sic  usque  ad  Laver- 
kerwode  ita  quod  remaneat  ecclesise  de  Kamboc^et  sic  descen- 
dendo  usque  in  Gaitemosse^  et  sic  per  medium  Gaytemosse 
per  unam  sikettam  usque  in  Leven,  et  inter  terram  Nich. 
fil.  Bridin,  et  terram  N.  del  Dervent,  ita  quod  omnes  inha- 
bitantes  infra  dictas  divisas  versus  occidentem  remaneant 
ecclesise  de  Kambok,  et  omnes  inliabitantes  extra  divisas 
predictas  versus  orientem  remaneant  ecclesise  de  Lanercost. 
In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillum  nostrum  una  cum  sigillo 
Decani  Karlioli  et  aliorum  fide  dignorum  que  predicte  divi- 
sioni  interfuerant  appossumus.  Dat.  ap.  Kambok,  die 
Martii  prox.  post  Festum  S.  Trin.,  a°  mcclix. 

xix*.  Charter  of  John,  Prior  of  Lanercost,  to  Simon,  son  of  Robert 
de  Benton,  for  Hullirhirst  to  be  held  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
ISrf.  in  lieu  of  service.     (See  iii.  14.) 
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Names  without  any  mark  are  those  of  the  grantees  or  those  who  txtn&rm  <^sMrtr 
*  Denotes  a  witness  to  a  charter,    t  Denotes  that  the  person  is  oaraed  z.  _ 
charters. 


*A.,  Ahbot  of  Holm  Coltram,  viii.  7. 
^Achardus,  Richard,  son  of,  yi.  10. 
*Acton,  Stephen  de,  Bailiff  of  Carlisle, 

(1340)  XT.  8. 
*Adam,  Adam,  son  of^  tL  11 ;  ii.  IS,  12. 
*Adam,  Dom.,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  (e.  1220) 

xiii.  8 ;  yiii.  10,  8. 
*Adam,  Edardiis,  son  of,  tiL  10. 
•Adam,  son  of  Edardus,  son  of  Adam, 

TiL  10. 
*Adam,  Hugh,  son  of,  brother  of  Ri- 
chard, son  of,  T.  21. 
Adam,  Odardus,  son  of,  xir.  21. 
*Adam,  Parson  of  Stapleton,  and  Ri- 
chard his  brother,  iy.  25. 
Adam,  Prior  of  Carlisle,  xi.  3. 
*Adam,  Richard,  son  of,  y.  21 ;  ii.  12. 
Adam,  Robert,  son  of,  yi.  23 ;  ii.  10; 

Seneschal,  6, 1 ;  i.  7,  6. 
Adam,  Will,  son  of,  ii.  17. 
•Aicus,  Henry,  y.  23. 
•Ainstapell,  Walter,  Vicar  of,  iv.  10,  9. 
*Aketon,  de  Stephen,  Bailiff  of  Carlisle, 

(1362)  XV.  9. 
*Alan,  Walter  son  oi^  ii.  6. 
•Albus,  John,  iy.  6 ;  ii.  21. 
tAlbus,  Robert,  iu.  20,  4. 

Alexander,  Pope,  III.,  yiii.  23, 18. 
•Allerdale,  Walter,  xiii.  24. 
*Allerton,  Reginald  de,  iii.  9. 
•AJyerton,  Robert  de,  Seneschal  of  Gil- 
lesiand,  iii.  11. 
Americ,  Archd.  of  Carlisle,  yiii  2. 
Anketill,  Robert  son  of,  iii.  16, 13, 10, 

6;  i.4. 
Anketill,  son  of  Robert,  son  of  An- 
ketiU,    y.    23.      (Agnes  his  sister, 
ibid.,)  xiy.  22 ;  y.  26 ;  iv.  21 ;  iii. 
16. 
•Anketin,  Eudo,  son  of,'iy.  2,  1. 
Anketin,  John,  son  of  Robert,  son  of, 
y.  26.    t  Agnes  his  sister,  ibid. 
•Anletin,  John,  son  of;  xii.  23  ;  (1273) 

X.  3;  (1273)  ix.  15. 
Anketin,  Robert,  son  of,  father  of  John 
and  Anketin,  yii.  19. 
•Anketin,  Roger,  son  of,  xiy.  21. 
Anketin,  son  of  Robert,  son  of  Anke- 


tyn  and  brother  of  Joim,  in-  1S>  *. 
JTitues*,  T.  26,  1  ;  i^.  S4,  2S,  H 
He  mentions  his  brotberv  JuL:  . 
Denton  and  Robert^  iii.  18. 

•Anselmus,  yi.  4 ;  iii.  3  ;  ii.  12 :  i  ^ 
Danifer,  7. 

•Argun,  Boidinus  de^  iL  lO. 

•Aristode,  Robert,  i.  14. 

•Armstrong,  Adam,  yii.  20. 

tArmstrong,  John,  (1259)  xy.  18. 

•Arundel,  Edmund,  flarlof;  (1335)  J' 
4. 

*Aaketill,  or  Asketin,  Robert,  so£  -'. 
xiii.  5 ;  xiL  26 ;  Tii.  16,  2 ;  yi  -* 
4 ;  y.  24,  1 ;  iy.  24,  lutd  two  aoe. 
Robert  and  John,  23,  21;  uL  XI 
1;  ii.  12,9,8;  i.  20,  19,  18,  17,  IS 
8,  6,  1. 

•  Asketill,  yi.  10 ;  Anketin,  iii.  19. 

tAsketill,  Robert^  son  of,  riiL  17. 

•Anketill,  or  Anketin,  Kobert,  90e  ~' 
Robert,  son  of,  xiy.  22  ;  yii.  16 ;  t 
26 ;  iy.  24,  23 ;  he  mentions  \^ 
brothers  John  de  Denton  and  An- 
ketiii,  iii.  19, 18. 

•Aspatric,  Adam  de,  Deanof  AReidsk. 

yiii.  4,  3. 
Astin,  Will,  son  of,  of  Aatinebi,  iy.  25 : 
Witnetg,  iy.  23. 

•Astinebi,  Hugh  de,  iy.  23. 

*Aufras,  iii.  3. 

Auger,  Robert,  son  of^  yii.  3 ;  Wiineu, 
XV.  18;  iy.  16, 14,  11 ;  iii.  19,  IS, 
14^12;  ii.  4,3,2,1;  i.  22,  21. 

•Augerus,  xiy.  13  ;  xiiL  5  ;  de  Bramp- 
ton, yiL  8,  2 ;  yi.  4 ;  y.  26 ;  iy.  21 
21,20;  iii.  6,3;  ii.  12;  L  19,  IS, 
17,16,13,8,7,6,5. 

•Aula  de,  Roger,  xiy.  10. 

•Aula,  Thomas  de,  de  Lejsingbj,  xiy.  3. 

*Aunger,  Jocelyn,  L  1. 

•Ayenel,  Qer?  ase,  (1202)  iy.  18. 

•Ayllurs,  Robert,  xiy.  2 ;  xiii.  24. 

•B.  Prior  of  Carlisle,  yiii.  7. 
*Baoenurtbe,  i.  11,  10. 
fBaoon,  Dom  Henry  de.  Justice  of  the 
King,  (1255)  ix.  12.  Wit»en,'u..l2. 
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1 1.  A  winged  man-headed  lion,  walking  to  left,  face 
turned  towards  spectator,  wings  thrown  back.    (Fig.  5.) 

Besides  these  are  also  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
armlets  in  silver  and  bronze,  terminating  in  gold  lions' 
heads ;  several  pieces  of  gold  variously  bent  for  the 
fastening  up  of  dresses;  two  of  them  made  of  bronze 
plated  with  gold,  the  precious  metal  having  been  forced 
asunder  by  the  rust  and  consequent  expansion  of  the 
bronze:  and  a  broad  thin  plate  of  gold,  covered  with 
patterns  of  circles  and  wavy  lines,  and  evidently  in- 
tended for  attachment  to  a  girdle. 

The  above  is  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  objects  in  precious  metals ;  there  are 
also  many  other  works  in  metal  of  much  interest  and 
value,  but  to  these  I  can  do  no  more  than  allude, 
within  the  limits  prescribed  to  me  this  evening*  I 
may,  however,  mention  among  the  bronzes,  a  bearded 
man  on  a  camel,  the  camel  exhibiting  great  skill  in  the 
moulding  of  animal  forms  ;  a  lion  reposing  on  a  skin  ?, 
with  his  forelegs  stretched  out  and  his  head  resting  on 
his  right  paw,  and,  probably,  like  many  similar  objects 
from  Nineveh,  intended  for  a  weight. 

To  the  first  class  also  (though  to  a  somewhat  later 
period  of  it)  belong  some  very  beautiful  little  bottles 
and  jugs  of  variegated  glass,  called  amphoriski  and  omo- 
choa,  generally  of  a  rich  deep  blue  or  purple,  with 
yellow  bands;  many  of  these  are  in  the  highest  state 
of  preservation,  and  have  much  interest  from  the 
place  of  their  discovery, — the  island  of  Rhodes, — 
affording,  as  this  fact  does,  a  manifest  link  between 
Etruria  and  Phoenicia,  to  which  last  country  it  has 
been  usual  to  attribute  the  similar  specimens  found 
abundantly  at  Caere  and  at  other  of  the  oldest  cities 
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*CBldbek,  A.  de,  riiL  6  ;    Vice  Com. 

Cumberl.,  (c.l215)  tu.  17. 
Cunboc,  Alicia,  wife  of  Robert,  xiii. 

19  (1289). 
Camboc,  Robert,  son  of  Walter  de, 

xiii.  18. 
♦Camboc,  Dom.  RobeH  de,  xiv.  19, 18, 

14,  9,  2 ;  xiii.  21,  20  (1285^.  11,  8  ; 

xii.  23 ;  xi.  1 ;  X.  15  (1278),  14,  13 

(1276),  11,  7  (1273),  3,  2,  1 ;    ix. 

20, 18, 17, 16  (1273),  15. 13 ;  ri.  26. 
Camboc,  Thomas,  son  of  Robert  de, 

(1292)  xii.  10. 
•Cambok,  Walla  de,  xiii.  15  ;    ii.  20  ; 

Walter,  ri.  19. 
*Camera,  OilbeH  de,  i.  18, 17. 
•Camera  de  Jordan,  iv.  13 ;  ii.  11 ;  i.  9. 
•Camerariiu,  Adam,  i.  11,  10. 
•CamerariuB  Hermenu,  iT.  6 ;  ii.  1 ;  i. 

22. 
•Camerarins,  John,  i.  13. 
•Camerarius,  Jordan,  i.  1. 
•Campan,  Ralph  de,  ii.  6. 
*Capella,  John  de,  xii.  1. 
*CapelIanus,  Roger  son  of,  xiy.  19. 
•Capellanas,  RiSph,  and  his  brother 

Joseph  de  Ada,  t.  9. 
•Capellanus,  Roger,  Archdeacon,  viii.  2. 
•Caprum,  Will.,  xv.  1 ;  ri.  14. 
•Cargon,  Darid  de,  xir.  20. 
•Carlaton,  Alfred  de,  iy.  19. 
•Carlaton,  Robert  de,  iv.  16, 14. 

Carlisle,  John,  Bp.  of,  xii.  4  (1308). 
•Carlisle,  Adam,  son  of  Robert  de,  iv. 

24. 
*tCarlisle,  Adam,  son  of  Dom.  Henry 

de,  XT.  8,  2. 
•Carlisle,  Amiscus  de,  y.  21. 
•Carlisle,  Eudo  de,  iv.  6. 
•Carlisle,  Jakelin  de,  h.  8. 
Carlisle,  Jonette  de  ;  Agnes,  daughter 

of;  William,  son  of,  iy.  3. 
•Carlisle,  Jordan  de,  i.  1. 
tCarlisle,  Thomas,  Mayor  of  Newcastle, 

xy.  3,  2. 
•Carlisle,  Walter  de,  yii.  6. 
•Carlisle,  Will,  de,  x.  2. 
•Cartaria,  Peter  de,  viii.  14. 
•Carwidelaw,  Robert  de,  iv.  3. 
•Caahel,  Thomas,  (1340)  xy.  8. 
Castelcayrock,  Robert,  son  of  Robert, 

ii.15. 
Castlecavroc,  Robert,  son  of  Richard, 

(1277)  xiii.  8. 
fCastlecayroc,     Robert    de,    yii.     12. 

WitnetM,  xii.  20,  21,   23;    xiy.   8. 

Seneschal  of  Gillesland,  (1289)  xiii. 

19,  20,  18,  13,  12;  xu.  22  (1252); 


xi.  1 ;  X.  15  (125S>  ;  ix.li    ' 

11,  7,  3;  vi.  24,  22,  20,  1^.  V 

15,9,8,7,6,  S;  ▼.  19,  1"  : 

iy.  7, 6 ;  iii.  11 ;  ii-  21, 3i».  :.- 

i.  22. 
Castlecayrock,  Robert,  mm  c:  L 

de,  iv.  16. 
Castlecayrock,  iv.  14. 
*Castlekayrok,  Dom.  John,  xiiL  I' 
•Castlecayrok,  Rich.,  aon  of  Sir  i 

xiii.  12,  8  ;  ix.  9. 
tCella^,  Henry,  ix.  19. 
•Chartres,  Robert  de,  Knt-,  ix.  1^ 
Christian,  Bp.  of  'WTiitheme,  t      ! 

WiineM,  u.  15  ;   i-  1  fll  54-81 
fClifford,  Robert  de,  vii.  18. 
•Clifland,  Hugh  de,  ir.  8. 
•Clybedun,  Tho.  de,  x.  2. 
♦Cocun,  Alan  de.  Clerk,  (1303;  li*  1 
tCoctis,  Richard,  xiii.  lO. 
fCocus,  Robert,  xv.  7. 
fCodel,  Adam,  xii.  1. 
•Coldingham,  Mag.  Rich,  de,  viiL  I^ 
•Coltune,  Alan  de,  xiii.  26. 
•Colville,  Adam  de,  iiL   lO,  6,  5,  ^ 

puer,  ii.  12, 
•ColviUe,  Thomas  de,  (1202)  iv.  18. 
•Comkow,  Rob.  de,  ix.  2. 
CongkUton,  Robert,  son  of  Wait«r  '. 

vii.  18. 
•Coquus,  Richard,  iii.  3. 
•Coraldus,  Geoffrey,  ii.  8. 
•Corkeby,  Will,  de,  v.  16. 
•Cosseby,  Wm.  de.  Clerk,  (1287^'  i.  b 
fCougate,  Will,  de,  xy.  7. 
Crakehowe,  Adam  de,  vii.  21. 
Crakehowe,  Ivo  de,  vii.  24^  23.    W\. 

nes»,  xiv.  10. 
Crakehou,  Helena,  wife  of  Adam,xiT.  '.> 
•Cressenes,  Wm.  de,  ii.  18;   Cre^c 

nere,  5. 
Cressi,  Alexander  de,  ii.  13. 
•Crofton,   de,  Adam,  xv.  9  (1312,  S 

(1340). 
Crofton,  John  of,  vi.  12.     Witness,  xi:. 

18 ;  xv.  1 ;  vi.  14. 
Crogelin,  Wm..  son  of  Elias,  vi  21. 
fCrogelyn,  Gteofffey  de,  iv.  9. 
•Crogelyn,  Robert  de,  xiv.  8,  2 ;  (1203; 

xiii.  17 ;  xii.  26 ;  Seneschal  of  QiJli':'- 

hind,  (1293)  x.  13. 
•Croglyn,  Will,  de,  iv.  10, 9. 
•Crossebi,  WOl.,  fU.  Nich.  de,  xii.  18. 
•Crumbwell,  John   de,  (1385)   iv.  4, 

Steward  of  the  Houselidld  (Senesekl- 

Ills  Hoapitii  Regis). 
•Cnmquenecath,  David  de,  xii.  23, 19: 

vi.  26. 
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lamren,  Adam  de,  vi.  6 ;  iv.  17, 15, 6. 
tiniren  de  Alan,  xir.  7  ;  iv.  11. 
?uiidal.  Hen.  de,  ii.  12. 
-nrewen,  Dora.  Gilbert  de,  Vice-Corn. 

Cumb.,  (1278)  i.  14. 
^^urtxnelens,  Will,  de,  yii.  26. 

.">acre,  Alexander  de,  viii.  4. 
V>acTe,   Ranulph   de,    (1320)  xii.  15. 

Witness,  Knt ,  x.  7. 
l>acre,  Ralph  de,  (1364)  xt.  11. 
Daore,   Will,  de,   Vice- Com.   Cumb., 
xiv.  8;    xiii.  15;    ix.  1  (c.  1250); 
Tii.  7;  Ti.  2;  ii.  20. 
Dale,  le,  Michael,  Elena  daughter  of, 

and  sister  of  Eda,  iv.  10. 
Dale,  le,  Michael,  Eda  daughter  of,  and 

sister  of  Elenn,  It.  9. 
*Dale8oclot,  Walter  de,  ▼.  22. 
•IJaniel,  iv.  8. 
l>ann  brothers,  ii.  13. 
David,  Solomon  son  of,  and  Chmtiana, 
V.  18, 17. 
•\- David,  Solomon  son  of,  iv.  11. 
tDayvill,  Isabella,  xv.  10. 
*  Decanus,  Wm.,  ii.  20 ;  xiii.  16. 
•Deepham  de  Peter,  xv.  14. 
*Dena,  Ralph  de,  vii.  26,  26. 
•Denton,  A.  de,  ii.  6. 
Denton,  Anketin  de,  v.  26.    Agnes  his 
daughter. 
•Denton  de  Askctin,  xv.  18;  iv.  16, 14 ; 

iii.14,11;  ii.  19. 
•Denton,  Askotin,  brother  of  Robert, 
vii.  4 ;  ii.  3. 
Denton,  John,  brother  of  Robert,  jun., 

iv.  5. 
Denton,  John,  son  of  Eustace  de,  iii. 

15.     Witneti,  i.  12. 
Denton  de,  Alice,  daughter  of  Rob. 

Albus,  iii.  20. 
Denton,  Ajiketyn,  son  of  Robert,  iii. 

10,  7 ;  son  of  John,  ii.  2. 
Denton,  Anketyll,  son  of  Robert,  son 

of  Anketyll,  iii.  5,  4. 
Denton, de,£udo son  of  Angketin.iv.  4. 
•Denton,  Eudo,  son  of  Jolm,  xiv.  18 ; 
xu.  23,  19  (1273),  3,  2;  ix.  20,  18 
(1273),  15.  7,  6 ;  vi.  26  ;  iii.  20,  15, 
9 ;  ii.  22. 
Denton,  Eustace  de,  iii.  19,  18. 
•Denton,  Ivo  de,  i.  12. 
•Denton,  John,  xv.  18;    xiv.  8;    xiii. 
21,  18.  16,  13, 12  (1285),  11.  7.3,  4 
(1293)  ;  xii.  25, 19  Knt.,  1 ;  xi.  10 ; 
X.  15,  10  (1276),  11,  7  (1278),  8,  2, 
1  ;   ix.  19,   18.  17,   16,   10,  9,  6 ; 
Tii.  6 ;  vi.  26,  18,  16 ;  Seneschal  of 


GillesUind,  9,  8 ;  vi.  7,  6 ;  v.  25  ;  iii. 

11.,  7. 
Der.ton,  John,  son  of  John  de,  (]  278) 

X.  14;  iii.  9  (1273) ;  ix.  15.     Wit- 

mss,  (1293)  xiii.  17;    xii.  21,23; 

ix.  20,  7  ;  vii.  21 ;  iv.  2  ;  iii.  15  ;  ii. 

22 ;  i.  12. 
•Denton,  John  de,  v.  17.  6,  2  ;  iv.  16, 

15,12,11,6;  iii.  20,19;  brother  of 

Anketin,  and  Robert,  son  of  Robert, 

son  of  Anketin,  iii.  19,  18, 17,  16, 

14;  u.  21,  20,  19,  7,  4.  3,  2. 
•Denton,  John,  son  of  Robert,  iii.  10. 
*Denton,  John,  son  of  Robert,  son  of 

Anketjin,  iii.  5,  4. 
•Denton,  John,  brother  of  Robert,  xiv. 

7  ;  vii.  4  ;  iii.  12  ;  ii.  1  ;  i.  22,  21. 
•Denton,  John,  sou  of  Will.,  v.  25  ;  iii. 

15,  of  Upper  Denton  9 ;  ii.  22 ;  i.  12. 
•Denton,  Rich,  de,  V.  4.     TFi/iteM,  xiii. 

1 ;  Knt.,  xii.  17  (1331). 
Denton,  Robert,  son  of  Anketjn,  iii. 

5,  4. 

Denton,  Robt.  de,  xi.  7 ;   v.  24 ;  iii. 
14.      Wit  nets,  xiv.  7  ;  xiii.  13;  vii. 

6,  4 ;  vi.  28 ;  iv.  16,  14,  7  ;  ii.  1 ; 
V.  25,  6 ;  iv.  12.  Nephew  of  John, 
iv.  6 ;  ii.  21.  Brother  of  John,  iii. 
2  -:  ii.  3 ;  i.  22,  21. 

Denton,  Robert,  son  of  John,  ii.  2. 
Denton,  Robert,  son  of  Robert  jun. 

de,  (1293)  xii.  25. 
Denton,  jun.,  Robert  de,  xii.  27,  28 
Witness,  iii.  11 ;    •iv.  5  ;    brother 
of  John,  iii.  17. 
Denton,  Robert,  son  of  Robert,  son  of 
Anketin  de,  iii.  11. 
tDenton,  Roger  de.  xv.  3. 
fDenton,  Simon,  son  of  Robert,  xv.  19. 

Wititess,  iv.  1. 
•Denton,  William,  v.  23. 
•Denule,  Rob.,  ii.  17;  "Daycule,"  13. 
•Deremannus,  ii.  11. 
•Derun,  Will.,  son  of,  ii.  6. 
fDickeburg,  Thos.  de,  vi.  20. 
•Di9i)en8ariu8,  Rob.,  i.  19. 
•Dispensator,Geoffrey,brotherof  John, 

X.  19. 
•Dispensator,  John,  (1287)  x.  19. 
•Dorsagle,  Walter  de,  iii.  16. 
•Dorvent,  N.  del,  xv.  18. 
•Dothethfice,  Robert  de,  v.  10. 
Draco,  and  Agnes  his  wife,  v.  1. 
•Draco,  iv.  8 ;  ii.  12 ;  i.  8. 
•Drake,  i.  17. 
•Driffield,  Mag.  Rob.  de.  xiii.  16  ;  ii.  20. 

Official  of  Northumberland,  i,  12. 
•Dunbredan,  Rob.  de,  ii.  16, 14,  12. 

2  M  2 
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fDimdftD,  itL  20. 
fDnnoiuidiu,  TiL  14. 
Bnrhain,  Antony,  Bp.  of^  xiL  2. 

^Edalwaniif,  Bishop,  xt.  17. 

Edw.  I.,  (1304)  xL  9. 
*Effli<tan,  Robert  de,  xiii.  26. 
*£!.,  dean  of  Carlisle,  viii.  6. 
•Emginator,  Hen.,  (1287)  x.  19. 
^Engain,  Gilbert,  i.  1. 
*Engain,  Ralph,  i.  1. 
fEngayne,  Ada,  daoghter  of  WilL  and 

Eostachia,  TiiL  17, 18. 
fEngajne,  Ada,  daughter  of  Will.,  x. 

11;  Tii.l3;  iL15, 11. 
*Erdinffton,  Wm.  (derk)  of,  i.  13. 
fEsaanda,  daughter  of  Richard  de  III- 

Tesbjr,  vii.  20. 
•Estaite,  Rich,  del.,  i.  17. 
fEucme,  Odo,  son  o(  rii  20,  husband 

of  Essanda. 
fEustaoe,  t.  26,  23,  husband  of  Agnes 

Anketin,  mentioned  iii  14. 
^Eustace,  John,  fil.,  iT.  2, 1 ;  iiL  20. 

Faber,  Beatrice,  dau.  of  Roger  Faber 

and  Juliana  de  Walton,  (1293)  xii. 

21. 
tFaber,  GUbert^  xii.  18.  tl9. 
^Fabian,  parson  of  Aiketon,  yiii.  4. 
*Falconarius,  GeoffVey,  ii.  5. 
•FaUi,  HeniT  de,  i.  1. 
*Farlam,  AoEon  son  of  Adam  de,  xiii. 

16. 
Farlam,  Adam  de,  (1293)   xiii.   17. 

WUnesf,  xii.  24. 
*Farlam,  Salomon  de,  ii.  1. 
•Farland,  John  de,  xiii.  1, 2, 3, 4  (1331) ; 

xii.  17. 
•Ferriby,  John  de,  Knt.,  x.  13. 
•Feritote,  de,  GUbert,  xir.  21;  yiii.  4; 

T.  11, 9.    Ralph  Bon  of  Ralph,  (1218) 

Tii.  17.13;  V.  20. 
•Feritate,  de,  Robert,  xiv.  2  (1293) ; 

xiii.  17, 16 ;  Knt.,  x.  13 ;  ix.  17, 16 

(•Ferte),  9. 
•Feritate,  de,  Will.  vii.  10. 
•Fert«,  de  la,  Odo,  vii.  13 ;  Ti.  21,  4. 
•Ferte,  Ralph  de  la,  yii.  14, 13.     Wii- 

iMstf,   xir.   21,  13,  8,  7;    ix.  1  (c. 

1218)  ;    vii.  17;  v.  27,  20,  11;  u. 

13;  i.  16,  13,  5,1. 
•Fetherstanhalt,  Thos.  de,  i.  12. 
tFlandrensis,  Robert,  ii.  10. 
Flamang,  Bernard,  i.  15,  leFlainang  1. 
Flaman^  Walter  de,  vii.  1,  and  Bach- 

TiJla,  his  wife. 


•Flamang,   Walter,    xn.    SB.    r   l. 

•Flamang  iiL  2  ;  Fla^HiiL  z.  li 

L  20,  19,  la,  16,  1 ;  Fln^  ' 

13. 
•Fleming,  John,  xr.  9  (134S  ,  S. 
•Fleta,  &  Rich,  ix-  16l     ^ 
•FolTeren,  Henir  aoo  ol^  n.  1. 
•Folrille,  RalphT  n.  17,  16L 
•Foveis,  de  Thoa.,  xiiL  8. 
fForestarios,  Ricardua,  xioL  10. 
•Francua,  Ralph,  ir.  8. 
•Frasden,  Bernard  de,  L  3. 
•Fraunoeys,  le  Geolirei,  xrr.  2. 
•Frannoeys,    le    Haf  J    Jolm,    x:.  :: 

(1252). 

G.,  Abbot  of  Keh^oii,*  xir.  L 
•G.,  Archd.  of  Carlisle,  ▼!  12 ;  ir. : 

14;  iiL  11. 
G.,  Prior  of  Cariide,  tiiL  5. 
G.,  Prior  of  WedCThal,  rnL  7. 
•Galweth,  Alan  de,  iL  6. 
tGalwith,  Gilbert  de,  and  Umr^Miti  z 

wife,  XT^  8. 
f  Gamelin,  de  Walton,  rr.  17. 
fGamelsby,  Walter  son  of  Sttocr:  - 

xiT.  8. 
fGeaivum,  Michael,  of  Damfriea,  h  \- 

Qeomej,  Archbp.  of  York,  riii.  15 
•GeoflRney,  Archd.  of  CliTehaid,  riiL  i: 
•GeoiBney,  Prince,  son  of  Kincr  Heirr. 

Tii.  26. 
•(Jerard,  Geoffirey  son  of^  ir.  19 ;  f\v-i 

Gilbert,  Bp.  of  Oarlisle,  riii.  17. 
•Gilbert,  Gilbert  son  o^  xir.  7 ;  xiL  1. 

ix.  13. 
•Gilbert^  Prior  of  Carlisle,  iii.  13. 
•Gilbert,  Canon  of  Carlisle,  iiL  10. 
fGilchrist,  Rich,  son  of,  ri.  6. 
tGKlchrist,  son  of  Rich.  Brun.  t.  25. 
tGilchristj  William  son  of,  husband  ?( 

Agnes,    daughter    of   Anketin  de 

Denton,  r.  25. 
•Gill,  mag.  offic.  of  Northumberlai^l, 

viii.  1. 
•Gillemor,  lord  of  Trererman,  xr.  17. 
•Gilmore,  son  of  Gilandus,  xr.  17. 
•Godrik,  John,  xv.  2. 
•Godsavel,  Rob.  xt.  2. 
•GoliuB,  Wm.  son  of,  i.  22. 
•6k)soelin,  Hen.,  xiT.  21. 
•Goepatric,  Thos.  son  of,  it  17, 13,  IS, 

11. 
•Gosselin,  Ric.  fil.,xiT.  20 ;  t.  13, 12, 10. 
•Grayston,   de,  dom.  Hen.,  Canon  trf 

Carlisle,  xiT.  24. 
Ghregory,  Pope,  xt.  16. 


•  Spelt  ••  CalkoQ/*  St.  Andrew's  dioeeM  (Papal  Bulla,  Add.  MS.  16,378,  fol.  496). 
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Gtrene,  Beniger,  x.  7. 
d-rcnedun,  "Ralph,  de,  i.  12. 
<J^ren«8dtile,  Gilbert  de,  (1287)  x.  19, 

citizen  of  Carlisle. 
Orenesdale,  de  Michael,  xiv.  20. 
Orenesdale,  Thomas,  son  of  Matilda 

de,  xiv.  17,  +18. 
'Orenesdale,  de  Will.,  son  of  Matilda, 

xiv.  18,  19. 
G-rcsley  (Q-reyselje),  Walter  de,  vi.  25. 
Witness,  xiii.  12  ;  ix.  7 }  vi.  26 ;  iii. 
20 ;   ii.  22 ;  i.  12. 
•C3-re9sumere,  Will,  de  la,  i.  15. 
•Orey,  Richard  de,  (1335)  xv.  4. 
i-Gtrindegreth,  John,  brother  of  W.,  ix. 
13,  burgess  of  Dumfries. 
Orindegreth,  W.,  of  Dumfries,  ix.  13. 
Oriseleye,  Walter  de,  xiL  13. 
•ajlet^  John,  XV.  14. 

H.,  Bp.  of  Carlisle,  viii.  10,  7,  6. 
Saldanefeld,  Richard  de,  and  Havisa 
his  wife,  vi.  15. 
•Halekak,  Alan,  i.  22. 
Uamelbj,  Hermerus  de,  vi.  5.     Wit- 
ness, V.  26 ;  iv.  19 ;  "  Hame,"  v.  22, 
11 ;  iv.  19 ;  i.  19,  18. 
•Hamsam,  Will,  de,  v.  27. 
fHamsted,  Nicholas  de,  Archd.  of  Car- 
lisle, (1264)  xiv.  12,  14. 
•Hamton,  Robert,  (c.  1250)  vii.  7. 
•Harderes,  Rich,  de,  xiii.  13  j  Seneschal 

of  Gillesland,  iv.  12. 
"tHardigel,  John  de,  xv.  10. 
tHarecoye,  Roger  de,  xiii.  10. 
•Hareschon,  de  Tho.,  fil.  Rog.,  xiii.  24. 
*Hastenagedene,  Elyas  de,  i.  16, 10. 
•Hastings,  Philip  de,  ii.  17,  6 ;  i.  22, 19, 

18. 
•Haton,  Robert,  ix.  2. 
tHaulo,  Nich.  de  (1256),  Just.  Itin.  ix. 

4. 
•Hawis,  Wm.,  son  of,  burgess  of  Dum- 
fries, ix.  13. 
+Ha?erington,  Michael  de,   (1287)  x. 
19.     Witness,  Bailiff  of  Gillesland, 
xiii.  3,  4 ;  xii.  1  (1287)  ;  x.  19. 
*Hawelton,  John,  ix.  2. 
*Haye,  de  la.  Rich.  xv.  2. 
+Hajton,  Laurence,  ii.  5. 
+Hayton,  Peter  de,  (1276)  x.  11,  2 ;  vi. 

26. 
+Hechsm,  Hugh  de,  Burgees  of  New- 
castle, XV.  7. 
Henry  Capellanus,  Alice,  daughter  of, 

Tii.  6,  7. 
Hen^  II.,  K.,  vii.  26,  25. 
•Herington,  Ralph  de,  (1287)  x.  19. 


•Hermerus,  Auger,  xiv.  22 ;  v.  1. 
•Hermerus,  iii.  8,  3 ;  i.  6. 
Hermerus,  Adam,  son  of,  vii.  11 ;   v. 

20.     Witness,  xiii.  14 ;  v.  20 ;  iii.  8  ; 

i.  18. 
•Hermerus,  John,  xii.  21,  20  j   x.  15, 

10. 
•Hermerus,  Robert,  son  of  Adam,  xiii. 

14. 
Hermerus,  Christiana,  dau.  of  Adam, 

son  of,  xiii.  14. 
♦Hermerus,  Will.,  son  of  Christian,  dau. 

of  Adam,  xiii.  14. 
•Hervicus,  Reginald,  son  of,  iii.  3. 
+Hodardus,  Will,  son  of,  viii.  17. 
•Hode,  Hugo  de,  (1202)  iv.  18. 
tHolme,Coltram,  Abbot  of,  ix.  3  (1259); 

Til.  15. 
•Holmo  S.  Laurencii,  Henry  de,  Chap- 
lain, \Y.  23. 
Honorius  III.,  Pope,  viii.  21,  20. 
•Hospitali,  Brother  Alfred  de,  vii.  1 . 
•Houghton,  John  de,  vi.  14, 12. 
•Hoveden,  Will,  de,  viii.  16. 
•Hudardus  Decanus,  i.  1. 
•Hudardus,  Will.,  son  of,  xiv.  18. 
Hugh,  6 p.  of  Durham,  viii.  16. 
fHuntington,  Peter  de,  vi.  12. 
•Hyrthington,  Wm.,  parson,  vi.  21. 
•Hyrtington,  John  de,  xiv.  7. 

Iggeran,  Juliana,  dau.  of  Wm.  son  of; 
wife  of  Robert,  son  of  Gibert  Faber, 
of  Garthes,  xii.  19. 
Innocent,  Pope,  viii.  24,  22. 
flnsula,  Peter  de,  Archd.  of  Carlisle, 

xiv.  11.     Ifitness,  ix.  2. 
•I.  Bp.  of  Whilheme,  viii.  16. 
*Ireby,  Adam  de,  ii.  17, 12. 
•Ireby,  Thos.  de,  viii.  4;  Dean  of  Car- 
lisle, V.  8,  7,  6. 
•Ireby,  John  de,  iv.  10,  9,  8. 
Ireby,  Will.,  son  of  Walter  de,  xiv.  7, 

8. 
Ireby,  William,  vii.  9. 
•Irthington,   Will.,  Parson  o£i  vi.  4, 
Vicar  3  ;  iv.  8  ;  ii.  9. 
Israel,  iv.  22,  21.     Witness,  Camera- 
rius,  xiii.  6,  5 ;  iii.  13 ;  ii.  18,  8 ;  i. 
9,  6,  3,  1. 
•Israel,  Robert,  fil.,  liii.  26;  Chaplain, 
iv.  23 ;  iii.  5,  4,  3. 

t  Jeserlon,  Gilbert,  son  of,  viii.  17. 
fJocelyn  the  Chaplain ;    Michael,  son 
of,  V.  14. 
J.  Prior  of  lAneroost,  ix.  2. 
•John,  Archd.  of  Nottingham,  viii.  1  \. 


576  ON    RECENT    ADDITIONS   TO   THE 

It  is  probable  that  this  vase  is  of  Rhodian  fabric, 
and  that  it  was  executed  about  the  time  of  the  fa- 
mous artist  Protogeues  ;  the  marked  excellence,  there- 
lore,  in  its  drawing  and  composition,  may  reasonably 
be  held  to  reflect  the  influence  of  that  renowned  artist. 

Another  work  of  great  beauty  4s  a  drinking  cup,  on 
the  inside  of  which  is  a  figure  of  Aphrodite,  borne 
through  the  air  on  a  swan.  Her  name  is  inscribed 
above  her.  The  design  is  drawn  in  brown  on  a  white 
ground ;  the  drapery  of  Aphrodite  is  coloured  red. 
This  group  is  exquisitely  composed,  and  drawn  with  a 
mastery  which  shows  that  the  vase  belongs  to  the 
finest  period  of  Greek  art,  probably  to  that  of  Phidias 
himself.  Whether  this  cup  be  of  Rhodian  fabric  or 
imported  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  anyhow,  like  the 
Peleus  and  Thetis  vase,  it  will  challenge  comparison 
with  the  best  examples  of  ceramography  from  Vulci, 
Nola,  or  Athens.  Other  fine  specimens  of  the  same 
class  are  a  cup  of  the  kind  called  kantharos,  repre- 
senting, on  the  obverse,  a  combat  between  Theseus  and 
Andromache,  and,  on  the  reverse,  a  similar  combat  be- 
tween Paris  and  Phorbas,all  these  names  being  inscribed 
upon  it.  The  drawing  of  this  vase  is  remarkably  good 
and  the  form  of  rare  occurrence.  There  is  also  a  drink- 
ing cup,  on  the  inside  of  which  is  represented  the  rape 
of  Thetis  by  Peleus,  with  the  names  of  Thetis  and  of 
her  companions  inscribed  over  them,  and  on  the  out- 
side the  combats,  respectively,  of  iEneas  and  Diomed, 
and  of  Heracles,  Cycnus,  and  Ares. 

Of  the  Third  or  last  class— Egyptian  or  imitated 
Egyptian — no  very  large  number  of  specimens  have 
been  found.  I  may,  however,  call  attention  to  a  gold 
ring  inscribed  with   symbols  imitated  from  Egyptian 
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no,    "Wm.  Chano.  of  Cambridge 
v.,  XV.  18. 

*9pick,  Rob.,  Burgess  of  Dumfres, 
13. 

\gy  Hobert  de,  parson  of  Crogljn, 
•Zl. 

ngton,  de,  Kob.,  parson  of  Croglln, 
.  *^3. 

;les,  Jobn,  xiii,  14,  12 ;  17.  8,  4 ;' 
..  20. 

;niis,  Senricus,  xiii.  6,  5 ;  ii.  8 ;  i. 
^y  7,  2. 

^u   Terra,  Kich.  de,  yiii.  6 ;  iii.  1 ; 
.  18  ;  i.  1. 
lecake,  Alan,  ii.  7. 
Atalet,  WiU.,  ii.  13. 
ilton.  Hen.  de,  xiii.  3,  4 ;  xi.  10. 
irescallus,  Richard,  ir.  6. 
lurcachal,  Wm.  and  Matilda,  xt.  5. 
arisco,  Kicli.  de,  ofBcial  of  Carlisle, 
viii.  4,  3. 
.elebum,  Wm.  de,  V.  of  Irthington, 

C1275)  X.  9. 
lercator,  Wydo,  vi.  19. 
lercator,  Stephen,  yi.  10. 
.leru,  Kobert,  vi.  10. 
klet*  Westenager,  son  of,  v.  25. 
.Vlilkanthorp,    Geoffrey,  Seneschal  of 

GUlesland,  (1276)  x.  10. 
Milneburn,  Walter  de.  Dean  of  West- 
moreland, yiii.  4,  3. 
Molecastre,    l)om.    Will.,   Vice-Corn. 

Karl.,  xii.  1 ;  xi.  10. 
(-Molendinarius,  Elstarius,  yi.  10. 
♦Molendinarius,  Hen.  fll.,  Will.  xiv.  10. 
tMolendinarius,  Thos.,  yi.  5. 
fMolmer,  Hugo,  son  of,  yi.  25  -,  son  of 

Molendinarius,  Witness,  iy.  8. 

•Montibus,  de,  WiU.,   (1293)  xiii.  17, 

16  (1292) ;  xi.  6  (1294),  7  ;  ix.  20. 

•Mora, de,  John,  xv.  1 ;  ix.  2 ;  Dom.  vi. 

14,  1  i  Seneschal  of  Gillesland,  iv. 

17, 15. 

*Mora,  Rob.  de  la,  (1289)  xiii.  19  (1285), 

11,3,4,1,2;  (1294)  xi.  7,  6. 
tMora,  Roger  de,  x.  10. 
Mora,  de,  Wm.  and  Agnes  his  wife, 

(1271)  lii.  13  (1279)  ;  x.  17. 
♦Mora,  Will,  de,  xiii.  21,  7 ;  xii.  23 ; 
X.  10, 7  (1273),  3  ;  ix.  19, 18, 17, 16 
(1273);  ix.l5,  10,  7;  vi.  26. 
•iTore,  de,  John,  son  of  Robert,  xiii. 

2. 
tMore,  de  hi,  John,  xv.  10.     Witness, 

(1331)  xu.  17. 
♦Moresby,  de,  Hugh,  Vice- Cora.  Cumb., 
(1342)  XT. ». 


fMoreschall,  Rob.,  of  Pilgrim  St.,  New- 
castle, xv.  7  ;  William  his  son,  ib. 
Morville,  Hugh  de,  ii.  17,  16,  14,  13, 
12 ;  fx.  12  ;  son  of  Ada  Engayne,  ii. 
11. 

fMorville,  Symon  de,  ii.  11. 

*Mubray,  Roger  de,  ii.  10. 

♦Mulncastre,  Dom.  Bob.,  ix.  9. 

*Multon,  de,  Dom.  Alan,  (1252)  xii. 
22  ;  ix.  1. 

•Multon,  de,  Hubert,  (1293)  xiiL  17, 
Knt.  16 ;  brother  of  Sir  Hugh,  xii. 
24,  (1292)  xi.  6. 

♦Multon,  de,  Dom.  Hugh,  xiv.  3,  2; 
brother  of  Thos.,  xiu.  18,  (1293) 
17,  Knt.  16;  xii.  24;  (1292)  lord 
of  Hoffe,  xi.  6  J  x.  13, 1 ;  ix.  20. 18, 
17  9. 
Multl)n*  MatUda  de,  x.  10.  (1276)  11, 
5  ;  ix.  16, 17,  9,  tl2 ;  (1292)  xi.  6 ; 
(1286),  X.  18  [she  died  May  19, 1294 
(Chron.  159).] 

*Midton,  Dom.  Rich,  de,  ix.  16. 
Multon,  Thos.  son  of  Thos.,  x.  12. 
Multon,  Thos.  de,  x.  6,  9  5  fa.  12,  4, 
1.      Witness,  vi.  2. 

•Multon,  de,  Thomas,  Knt.,  xiv.  3; 
xiii.  18,  7 ;  xii.  22  (1252)  ;  lord  of 
GUlesland,  x.  1 ;  ix.  20,  18,  9,  2. 

•Mushec,  WiU.  vi.  19  j  "Mussluk,"  ii. 
10. 

•Muschyei,  John,  v.  23. 
Musey,  Will.,  v.  2. 

•Nenham,  Ranulph  de,  i.  10, 11. 
;Xeuby,  Ansehu  de,  vi.  13. 
*Neuby,  de,  Richard,  xv.  18 ;  iv.  11 ;  iii. 

19. 18, 14, 12, 8,  7  ;  ii.  5, 4,  3  ;  i.  22, 

21. 
+Neuby,  Wm.  de,  (1267)  ix.  11. 
*Newby,  Anselm,  i.  18. 
Newby,  Aunsell  de,  ii.  9. 
*Newby,  Thos.  xiii.  1,  2. 
♦Newby,  WiU.,  xiii.  21,  20,  (1293)  17, 

8  ;  xii.  28 ;  (1292)  xi.  6,  1 ;  x.  15, 

10,  (1276)  11,  7 ;  ix.  19,  18. 
fXeweU,  Nicholas,  ix.  19. 
♦Newton,  de.  A.,  xiv.  20;  Dom.  Adam, 

V.  15,  14,  13,  12,  11, 10,  9. 
♦Newton,  Rich.  fil.  A.,  xiv.  20  j  Aclumi, 

v.  15, 13, 12,  10. 
♦Newton,  Richard  de,  ii.  12. 
♦Nicholas,  Mag.,  Rector  of  Caldebek, 

viii.  16. 
♦Nicholas,  Abbot  of  Eghstun,  xiii.  26. 
Nicholas,  Bp.  of  Durham,  xv.  14. 
♦Nicholas,  Archd.  of  Carlisle,  xiii,  8  j 

Canon,  iii.  10. 
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t Nicholas,  8on  of  John,  vicar  of  Bramp- 
ton, xii.  13. 
•Niger,  Adam,  vi.  12. 
•Niger,  Robert,  i.  18,  17. 
Nig.»r,  Walter,  (1273)  x.  3.     WUnets, 

X.  10. 
♦Niger,  Walter,  son  of  Walter,  x.  10. 
•Niger,  Will.,  son  of  Henry,  ii.  12. 
•NisaiUi,  Adam,  son  of,  ii.  13. 
fNoravs,  Thos.,  xv.  10. 
•Norfolk,  John  de,  i.  19, 18. 
•Normanyilla,  de,  Thos.,  ii.  10. 

Norrensis,  Wm.,  vi.  19. 
•Northwode,  John  de,  xiii.  21,  20 ;  x. 
15;  ix.  20. 
Northwode,  Robert,  son  of  Ad.tm,  xiii. 
12. 
•Nults,  Amaurus  de,  i.  11,  10. 

•Odardus,  Wm.,  son  of,  t.  3.  Wlineu, 
ii.  18,  11,  9  [Odardus  is  described 
as  a  clerk,  i.  22]  ;  i.  20,  14. 

*Ofilen,  Ralph  de,  u.  16,  14,  11. 

tOlirer,  Laurence,  Vicar  of  Walton, 
(1252)  Tiu.  13. 
Omi  de  Hulverhirst,  Simon,  son  of, 
xii.  23. 

tOninus,  Alan,  son  of,  v.  8. 

tOrm,  xiy.  22 ;  ir.  14. 

♦Ormesby,  Ralph  de,  iv.  10,  9. 

•Orreton,  Alan  de,  Knt.,  x.  7. 

tOrton,  Will,  de,  vi.  3. 

•Osanna,  John,  son  of,  iy.  4.  Witness, 
iv.  1. 

•Osbert,  Parson  of  Brampton,  i.  1. 

•Ottelej,  Robert  do,  ix.  16. 

fPantoffyn,   Geoffrey,  and  Roger  his 

son,  xr.  7. 
•Pat^Mille,  Simon  de,  riii.  1. 
•Parel,  Reginald  de,  vii.  26. 
Pavia    and    Hale  wise,    daughters    of 

Adam,  son  of  Alan,  son  of  Oninu^, 

xiv.  17, 18, 19. 
•Penereth  de  R.,  viil.  5. 
•Pennington,  Alan  de.  Mayor  of  Car- 
lisle, (1287)  X.  19. 
•Penrith  de  Peter,  (1287)  x.  19. 
fPercy,    Peter    de,    Justiciary,    ix.   5 

(1263),  4  (1256). 
•Picom,  Thos.  de  Lcysingby,  xiv.  3. 
•Pincema,  Rob.,  i.  15,  1. 
•Plaic,  Ralph  de,  vii.  26,  25. 
•Pockelinton,  Ralph,  Vice- Com.  Cumb., 

iv.  3. 
♦Podesi  de  Robert,  i.  18. 
Poer,   Matilda,   dau.    of   Roger,   xii. 

20. 


Poer,  Roger,  son  of,  xii.  18,  fSO.    Wk- 
nes9,  iv.  23. 

•  Poher,  Auger,  xiii.  6. 

•Pokelinton,    Ralph   de,    ChapIaiQ  c-f 
Orenesdale,  xiv.  19,  18. 

•Preston,  Rob.  de,  xiii.  26. 

•Pridewaus,  Osbert  de,  vii.  16.     Wit- 
ness, iv.  19 ;  iii.  16 ;    ii.  8  ;  L  6 ; 
xiii.  6;  i.  19,  18. 
Pykering,  Walter  de,  xv.  14;  vi.  14. 

♦Quinhow,  Adam  de,  ix.  15  (1273). 

*R.,  Parson  of  Denton,  iv.  5,  4. 
•R.,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  xiv.  14. 
tR.,  Sub-Prior  of  Carlisle,  xiv.  14. 
*R.,  Dean  of  Gillesland,  viii.  8. 
•Radulphi,  Alex,  fil.,  xii.  18. 
fRagarth,  Nicholas  de,  vi.  15. 
•Kaghsted,  Walter  de,  (1202)  iv.  18. 
•Ilaghtou  de  John,  (1342)  xv.  9  ;  Rage- 
ton,  Bailiff  of  Carlisle,  8  (1340). 
•Ralph,  Prior  of  Carlisle,  vu.  18 ;  v.  2 ; 

ii.  21. 
♦Ralph,  Bp.  of  Carlisle,  (1287)   xi.  4, 

8,2. 
•Ralph  PeUiparius,  tiL  18. 
•Ralph,  Recior  of  Buethcastre,  iii.  10. 
•Ralph,  Will.,  son  of,  vii.  26. 

Ratmer,  Bernard,  son  of,  v.  18. 
•Raun,  Thos.,  son  of,  ii.  6. 
•Ravewyk,  Adam,  son  of  WiU.  de,  iii. 

10;  ii.  13. 
•Ravewyk,  Will,  de,  iii.  10. 
•Rideleil,  John  de,  xiii.  26. 
•Rodpetli  de  Will.,  xi.  10. 
•Revcgil,  Roknde  de,  xii.  22  (1252). 
Reynburg,  Thos.,  son  of  Thos.,  xiv. 

2,3. 
♦Ribeton,  Rob.  de,  i.  11,  10. 
Richard  I.  K.,  viii.  1. 
Richard,  son  of  Michad,  vii.  18. 
•Richard,  Recior  of  a  moiety  of  Aikton, 

ix.  16. 
•Richard,  Hnaredua,  son  of,  i.  11, 10. 
•Richard,  Vioar  of  Irthington,  (1293) 

xii.  25. 
•Richard,  Rob.,  son  of,  vii.  10. 
♦Richard,  Steph.,  son  of,  xiii.  5 ;  iv.  13 ; 

i.  7,  2,  1. 
•Richmund,  de,  WUl.,  xiv.  22 ;  iii.  12. 
Robert,  Bp.  of  Carlisle,  x.  8  (1257) ; 

(1263)  ix.  5. 
•Robert,  Prior  of  Carlisle,  x.  7 ;  iii.  11. 
•Robert^  Archdeacon,  vii.  5  ;  v.  5,  3. 
*Robert,  Vice-Comes  Karleoli,  xii.  18 : 

i.9. 
•Robert,  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  xii.  2R} 
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V.  3  ;  iii.  13,  2, 1 ;  ii.  18, 15 ;  i.  14, 

li,  1 ;  tviii.  5. 
Kobert,  Prior  of  Carlisle,  (1308)  xiii.  5. 

Witnets,  xiv.  19,  14. 
•Robert,  Argatin,  son  of,  ii.  16,  14. 
•R[obert  de  Cbauucy],  Bp.  of  Carlisle, 

XV.  18. 
t Robert,  son  of  Anketill,  viii.  16  (c. 

1153-94). 
•Robert,  Parson  of  Denton,  vii.  18. 

Robert  Flaiulrensis,  vii.  18. 
•Robert,   Will,   son   of,   Seneschal  of 

Gillesland,  vi.  5. 
•Rodes,  WUl.  de,  iv.  11 ;  iii.  19,  18,  14, 

12  ;  ii.  5,  4,  3,  2,  1 ;   i.  22,  21. 
Rodis,  Wm.  de,  (1218)  vii.  17,  4. 
•Roger,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  R.  of  Esseby, 

(1259)  XV.  18. 
Roger,  Arehbp.  of  York,  viii.  14. 
•ivoger,  Adam,  son  of,  vi.  12;  v.  15. 
•Koger,  Thos.,  son  of,  i.  15. 
•Roger,  William,  son  of,  iv.  6 ;  iii.  8  j 

ii.  21,  19,  7. 
•Ros  de  Ever,  vii.  26. 
•Rouchetyve,  Reginald  de,  ii.  12. 
•Routhbury,  Will,  de,  Archd.  of  Car- 
lisle, viii.  16. 
•Routbeclive,  de,  Robert,  xiv.  20. 
•Rufus,  Godfrey,  vii.  8,  Seneschal  of 

Gillesland. 
Rnncus,  Herbert,  vi.  27. 
fRussell,  Robert,  ix.  20. 
•Russell,  Steph.,  of  Lochmabau,  ix.  13. 

•S.  Albano,  de,  Robert,  xv.  14. 
♦3.  Maria  Eccl.,  Will,  de,  viii.  1. 
•S.,  Prior  of  Wedderhall,  viii.  8. 
•Sadelingstanes,  Hugh  de.  Seneschal, 

i.  12. 
•Salcok,  Will,  Vice-Com.  Curab.,  xii. 
22  (1252). 
Salsariud,  Adam,  vi.  1 ;  v.  27t    Wit- 
ness,  ii.  5  ;  Alice  his  wife,  vi.  2. 
•Salsarius,  Hugh,  vi.  27. 
•Sals.irius,  Nicholas,  vi.  27. 
•Salsarius,  Richard,  v.  27. 
•Salsarius,  William,  v.  27. 
Salvage,  Elena,  wife  of  Walter,  xiii. 

23. 
Sancer,  le,  Walter,  son  of,  Will.,  vi.  26. 
•Santemareis,  Robert,  xv.  3,  2. 
•Sanufl,  Richard,  (1202)  iv.  18. 

Savage,  le,  Walter,  vi.  20, 
*Sauvage,  Richard  and  Walter,  sons  of 
Walter  and  Ellen  Salvagius,  xii.  23. 
fScales,  Ankotin  de,  vi.  19. 
•Scelton,  Clement  de,Senesch.  of  Gilles- 
land, (1331)  xu.  17. 


*Scirewith,  Eado  de,  xiv.  9,  2. 
•Scissor,  Wm.,  (1287)  x.  19. 
Senser,  Le,  Walter,  ix.  8. 
•Senzaver,  Gilbert,  i.  1. 
•Serlo,  Gillet,  son  of,  i.  3. 
Seton,  John  de,  xiv.  5  (1273). 
fSevenes,  AUce,  dau.  of  Thos.,  xiv.  2. 
fSevenes,    Mariotta     and     Margaret, 

daughters  of  OdarduB  de,  xiv.  2. 
fSevenes,  Thos.  de,  vi.  27. 
Shakelot,   Alexandra,   wife  of   John, 

xiii.  4. 
Shakelot,*  John,  son  of  John  and  Alex- 
andra, xiii.  3. 
fSherewyth,  WiU.  de.  xiv.  11. 
•Sidmirth,  Alan  de,  iii.  9. 
•Simon,  Prior  of  Lanercost,  viii.  9 ;  v. 

24. 
•Simplex,  Ralph,  xiv.  22 ;  iii.  6,  5,  4, 3. 
•Sirer  de  Ranulph,  (1293)  xiii.  27. 
•Skelton,  Thos.  de,  iii.  18. 
Skirewith,  Eudo  de,  ix.  10,  (Skyrwit) 
tl2. 
♦Sleygh,  W^ill.  xiv.  2. 
fSnapp,  Wm.,  xi.  10. 
Sor,  Le,  Robert,  v.  5. 
Sor,  Le,  WiU.,  v.  15, 14, 13, 12, 11, 10, 

9,  8,  7,  6. 
Sor,  Le,  Wm.,  son  of  Will.,  v.  16. 
♦Sowerby,  de,  Adam,  xii.  1 ;  xi.  10. 
*Spiringer,  Richard,  v.  14. 
tStacy,  Adam,  xii.  15.    Witness,  (1273) 
X.  3 ;  ix.  20,  17. 
Stacy,  John  (1331).  xii.  17,  16. 
Staflble,  Mariota,  wife  of  John  de,  xiii. 
24. 
•Staflble,  John,  son  of  John  de,  iv.  10, 9. 
•Staffhole  de,  John,  xiv.  2 ;  Stathfoll, 

vi.  1. 
*Stana  de  la  Rich.,  i.  8. 
•Stanes  de  Will.,  xv.  1. 
•Stephen,     Rector    of     Castlccayrock, 

(1293)  xiii.  26. 
*  Stephen,  Adam,  son  of,  xii.  18. 
•Sunoll,  Thos.  son  of,  ii.  10. 
♦Suthayrer,  Rob.  de.  Clerk,  (1303)  xiv. 

11. 
*Swynbum  de,  Dom.  John,  xiv.  19 ; 

Knt.,  xii.  21 ;  x.  15. 
fSwyne,  Roger  del,  of  Newcastle,  xv.  2. 
Sylvester,  Bp.  of  Carlisle,  (1252)  viii. 

12,  11  (1251). 
Symon,   Prior   of  Lanercost,   (1181) 
viii.  19. 
•Symon,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  xii.  18. 
•Syreburn,  Rich,  do,  (1255)  ix.  12. 

fTailliour,  le,  William,  xv.  8. 
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Talkan,  Adam  de,  t.  17 ;  t^i*  18* 
Talkan,  Akn  de,  ri.  18 ;  son  of  Gilbert, 

17,16,3;  T.  16. 
Talkan,  Gilbert  de,  ▼.  17.      WitnesSy 

ii.  5,  2. 
•Talkan,    Hugh  de,  xiv.  2;    xiii.  21, 

(1289)  19,  20,  (1293)  16. 17,  (1285) 

11«  8,  3,  4;  xii.  28,  (1293)  25,  24 ; 

(1292)  xi.  6,  (1294)  7 ;   x.  15,  13, 

<1276)  11  ;   ix.  20,  16. 
fTalkan,  Hugh  end  Adam,  brothers  of 

Alan  de,  ri.  18. 
fTalkan,  Hugo,  brother  of  Adam  and 

Alan,  vi.  18. 
fTalkan,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Alan  de, 

X.  2. 
•Talkan,  Robert  de,  xiii.  3. 
f  Taylleur,  le,  Will.,  xi.  10. 
•Terapeste,  Roger,  i.  6. 
•Teintour,  le.  Rich.,  xt.  2. 
•Teneth,  Augers,  clerk,  xii.  26. 

Teri,  David,  son  of,  iii.  13  ;  i.  4. 
f  Terricus,  David,  son  of,  viii.  17. 
f  Teveth,  David,  son  of,  ii.  3. 
f  Textor,  Walter,  xii.  24. 
•Thalamo,  de,  Gilbert,  i.  8. 
f  Thirlwall,  Adam  de,  ix.  12.     Witness^ 

i.  12. 
•Thirlwall,  Bruno  de,  ii.  2. 
f  Thirlwall,  de.  John,  xv.  10. 
f  Thos.,  Official  of  Carlisle,  xiv.  15. 
f  Thomas,  Victw  of  Brampton,  viii.  10. 
•Thomas,  Official  of  CarUsle,  v.  4. 
•Thorald,  Ralph,  xv.  3,  (Thorano)  2. 
•Thorand,  Tliomas,  xv.  3,  2. 
fThoresby,  Rich,  de,  xiii.  1. 
•Thoresby,  Will.,  Parson  of,  xiv.  21. 
*Thorneton,  A.  de,  ii.  6. 
Thorthorald,  Dom.  David  de,  Kut.,  ix. 

13. 
fThurkelby,  Roger  de,    (125«)   ix.  4, 

Jutt.  Itin. 
•Thwager,  Roger,  (1273)  x.  3. 
Tindale,  Adam  de,  i.  12,  11,  10. 
♦Tophleif,  Will.,  (1340)  xv.  8. 
•Torald,  Geoffrey,  xiii.  6  (portarius). 
•Torald,  John,  brother  of  G^eoff^ey,  xiii. 

6. 
Torcrossoc,  Alan,  son  of  Ronald,  and 

his  wife  Isabella,  (1252)  xii.  22. 
•Toresbi,  Adam  de,  ii.  12. 
•Tomgrafton,  Will,  de,  i.  11,  10. 
•Torthofald,  de,  David,  Knt,  (1278)  x. 

14. 
•Tri,  de.  Hen.,  xiii.  5. 
*Tronch,  Will.,  (1202)  iv.  18. 
♦Trout,  Rich.,  son  of,  ii.  13. 
•Truinbold,  iii.  13. 


Trute,  Richard^  son  of,  of  Bramptoa, 

vi.  10. 
Trute,  Rich.,  son  of  Richard,  tL  11. 
•Tuch.  Henry,  son  of,  vi.  27. 
•Turbur,  le.  Hen.,  xu.  1 ;  xi.  10. 
f  Turgit,  Roger,  son  of^  Ti.  26. 
Tybay,  Hugh  de,  of  Carlisle,  John  Ms 

son,  XV.  8,  9. 
Tybay,  Robert,  son  of  Thomaa,  of  Car- 
Usle, XT.  8,  9. 
•Tybay,  de  Thos.,  xii.  1 ;  xi.  10. 
♦Tylleol,  de.  John,  xiii.  17,  (1293)  16. 
f TyUiol,  GeofiVey  de,  (1259)  xv.  18. 
lylliol.  Geofirey  de,  xi.  1;   gmndaon 

of  Simon. 
♦Tyllol,  de,  Geoffrey,  xiv.  14 ;  Knt..  xiii 

21,  20,  8 ;  X.  15,  (1278)  14.  7 ;   xr. 

19. 
♦Tyllol,  de,  Peter,  xiv.  8 ;  Dom.  viL  19 ; 

iv.  6 ;  ii.  21 ;  i.  1. 
*Tylleol,  Ralph  de.  Rector  of  C^mbok, 

(1259)  XV.  18. 
•Tyllol,   Robert,  (1259)   xv.    18,    14; 

(1285)  xiii.  11.  7;   xii.  23;  xL  ]; 

X.  15  (1278),  14,   7;   Seneschal  of 

Gillesland,  (1271)  1  ;  ix.  19, 18,  16 : 

f  xiii.  9. 
fTyllool,    Simon    de,    grandfather    of 

Geoffrey,  xi.  1. 
TylloU,  Simon  de,  vi.  29,  4.     Witness, 

vi.  11 J  ii.  13,  12. 
*Tyrel,  de  Rich.,  xiii.  16 ;  xi.  1 ;  x.  10. 

•Udardus,  Will.,  son  of,  i.  20. 
•Ulvesby,  Adam,  [1293,  Seneeehal  of 

Gillesland]  xiv.  9. 
Ulvesby,  Odo  de,  vii.  24,  f  23  ;  Juliana 

his  daughter,  21. 
•Ulvesby,  Patrick,  Knt.,  xiv.  2,  9 ;  iv. 

3.     '    ' 
Ulvesby,  Richard,  vii.  22 ;    f  xiv.  10 ; 

his  daughter  Ysanda,  ib. 
•Ulvesby,  Richard  de,  Rector  of,  viii. 

16. 
•Ulvesby,  Walter  de,  Official  of  Carlisle, 

vi.  15;  ii.  21. 
•Ulvesby,  Walter,  Arch,  of  Carlisle,  xiii. 

16;  vii.  20;  vi.  22 ;  ii.  20. 
•Ulvesbi,  Walter,  Parson  of,  vi.  27. 
•Ulvesby,  Will.,  xiv.  10. 
Ulvesby,  WUl.,  son  of  Will.,  vii.  20; 

grandson  of  Richard,  20.     Witness, 

xiv.  9. 
Ulveton,  Henry  de,  son  of  Wm.  de 

Wyggeton,  vii.  10. 
f  Umfrai,  John,  son  of,  iv.  24. 

•Vacarius,  Mag.,  viii.  14. 
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♦Valcncm,  AdanuB  de  (1317),  Earl  of 

Pembroke. 
fVallibus,  Robert,  son  of  Hubert  de, 

Tiii.  17,  5. 
•Vaux,  de  Vallibus,  Alexander,  ix.  18, 
19  i  ii.  22.      Witness,  xiii.   18;    xii. 
2G,  19;  ix.  10,  9,  7,  6;  yi.  27,  24; 
iii.  2. 
•Vaux,  Everard,  ii.  17. 
Vaux,  Eustace  de,  xiii.  6 ;  ii.  18 ;  i.  7. 
Witness,  iv.  13;  ii.  11 ;  i.  15,  9.  1. 
fVaux,  Q^  liana,  sister  of  Ranulph  de, 

and  wife  of  Kob.  Russell,  ix.  20. 
♦Vaux,  Hubert,  son  of  John,  iii.  5,  4. 
*Vaux,  Hubert,  son  of  Robert,  xiv.  7; 

vii.  9. 
•Vaux,  Hubert,  xr.  17 ;  ii.  21. 
Vaux,  Hubert,  nephew  of  Roland,  iv. 

6. 
Vaux,  John  de,  ii.  10. 
Vaux,  Ralph,  i.  20,  19, 18.     Witness, 

u.  10. 
Vaux,  Matilda  de,  xi.  8 ;  x.  7. 
fVaux,  R.  de,  yiii.  16,  [<?.  1153-94]  15, 
9, 1 ;  vii.  17. 
Vaux,  Ranulph,  x.  1.     Witness,  x.  7, 
2;  ix.  16,  (1273)  15;  vi.  23;   ii.  12, 
9 :  i.  6. 
Vaux,  Ranulph,  son  of  Alexander  of 
Traverman,  ix.  20,  19  ;  grandson  of 
Roland  de,  18. 
fVaux,  Ranulph,  brother  of  Robert  the 

founder,  xiii.  10. 
fVaux,  de,  Richard,  xv.  10. 
Vaux,  Robert,  son  of  Ralph,  ii.  4,  3, 

2,  1 ;  i.  22,  2. 
Vaux,  Robert  and  Ada,  xiv.  13. 
Vaux,  Robert,  ii.  6 ;  i.  21,  17,  16,  16, 
14, 13, 9, 8, 7,  6, 5,  4,  3,  2,  1.     Wit- 
ness,  XV.  17 ;  xii.  26  ;  (1276)  x.  11, 
2;  vii.  9,  6;  vi.  20;  v.  19;  iv.  22, 
21.     Brother  of  Hubert  and  nephew 
of  Roland,  iii.  13,  2,  1 ;  ii.  18,  13 ; 
i.  19,  18,  8. 
Vaux,  Robert,  son  of  Alexander,  iv. 

13. 
Vaux,  Robert,  son  of  Hubert,  fxiii.  10, 

5;  X.  11;  i.  17. 
Vaux,  Robert,  Dom.,  xiv.  7 ;  de  Tre- 
verman,  (1293)  xiii.  17,  16 ;  xii.  25 
24  ;  (1294)  xi.  7  ;  ix.  9. 
fVaux  de,  Robert,  brother  of  Roland, 
xiii.  10. 
Vaux,  Robert,  jun.,  xiii.  6,  5 ;  iv.  21 ; 

iii.  13;  ii.  18,8;  i.  7,  2,  1. 
Vaux,  Roger,  i.  3,  2,  1. 
Vaux,  Roland,  ii.  21.     Witness,  xiv.  8 ; 
Dom.  xui.  15, 13. 1 ;  (1331)  xii.  17  ; 


vu.  20,  12,  (1250)  7;  vi.  20,18,  17, 
16,  8,  7 ;  fW.  6,  6. 
fVaux,  Roland  de,   ix.  19,  father   of 

Alexander. 

fVaux,  Roland,  brother  of  Robert  de, 

xiu.  10. 

Vaux,  Roland,  vi.  3 ;  v.  25,  20, 17,  14, 

8,7,6,2;  ir.  19,  17,  15,  12,  7,  5, 

4 ;  iii.  20, 17,  15, 11 ;  ii.  20, 19, 7, 1. 

Vi.ux,  RoUand,  (Seneschal)  P.,  xv.  18 ; 

iii.  iv. 
Vaux,  Rolland,  son  of  Ralph,  iii.  5,  4. 
Vaux,  Thomas,  ii.  9. 
Vaux,  Walter,  Seneschal  of  GiUesland, 
vi.  17. 
fVaux,  Wm.  de,  ix.  1,  2.     Witness,  xiii. 
5,  Dom.;  (1252)  xu. 22;  (1255)  ix. 
12,2;  ii.  16;  i.  19. 
Vaux,  William,  Seneschal  of   Qilles- 
land,  vi.  2;    Dom.  v.  16;    iv.  22, 
(1202)  19,  10,  9  ;  iu.  15,  3  ;  ii.  14; 
i.  18  ;  son  of  Robert,  17, 8,  7, 6,  2, 1. 
•Vaux,  William  (clerk),  ii.  10. 
fVaux,  Wm.,  son  of  John  de,  vii.  18. 
•Veer,  Hugh  de  (1335). 

Veile,  la,  Wm.,  xiv.  22;  fiv.  16,  14. 
•Venator,  Stephen,  xiii.  6;  ii.  8;  fii-  5. 
•Venl',  Rich,  de,  ii.  2. 
•Verbunc,  Hugo  de,  i.  1. 
•Vernon,  Wm.  de,  jun.,  vii.  26. 
•Veteri  Ponte,  de,  Nicholas,  i.  12. 
•Vun,  Dom.  Rich,  le,  liL  22  (1252). 

•W.,  Archd.  of  Nottingham,  viii.  15. 

tW.,  de  Leversdale,  (1269)  xiv.  15. 

•W.,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  vii.  18,  12;  vi. 
22;  William,  v.  4;  iv.  15;  men- 
tioned with  S.  Dean,  14,  6. 

•Walla,  de  Camboc,  xiii.  15. 

*  Whilft,  Rob.,  son  of,  xii.  24,  19 ;  ii.  22. 

fWalays,  xir.  8. 
Waleis,  v.  1.  ' 

Walcis,  Agnes,  daughter  of,  vi.  9. 

•Wallingford,  Nicholas  de,  iv.  6 ;  ii.  19. 

♦Walkelin,  Richard,  fil.,  xv.  1  ;   vi.  14, 
12. 
Walter,  Bp.  of  Carlisle,  x.  9,  4 ;  •ii.  21. 

t Walter,  Prior  of  Lanescost,  vii.  21. 

•Walter,  Abbot  of  Pi-eeton,  xiii.  26. 

•Walter,  Peter,  Seneschal  of  Kelso,  xiii. 
26. 

•Walter,  Rob  ,  xiii.  26. 

♦Walter,  Archd.  of  Carlisle,  vii.  21, 18  ; 
vi.  21 ;  V.  2  ;  iv.  15. 

•Walter,  Ranulph,  son  of,  vii.  26,  26. 

•Walter,  Rob.,  son  of,  ix.  6. 

tWalton,  Ominus  de,  xiii.  10. 

•Walton,  Ralph,  Chaplain  of,  xii.  19. 
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*Wans,  Eiutaoe,  ii.  15. 
fWarcolem,  Peter  de,  ix.  19. 
Ward,  William,  son  of   Richard  de 

Denton,  iy.  1. 
•Warin,  Walter,  ill.,  iv.  3. 
•Warthwyk,  Rob.,  xir.  14;  xiii.21,  11, 

(1286)  8,  7 ;  xu.  24,  23;  Seneeclial 

of  Gillealand,  (1263)  xii.  19;  (1292) 

xi.6,  1;  X.  15,  (1278)  14,  13,  10, 

(1276)  11,  7 ;  vi.  17, 8 ;  v.  16 ;  fxiii.  9. 
Warthwic,  Wm.,  son  of  Edward  de, 

Tii.  5. 
Warthwyk.  Will,  de,  Tii.  12. 
•Warthwyk, Will.,xiii.l2;  (1252) Dom. 

xii.  22;   (1255)  ix.  12;  vii.  20;  It. 

17, 15. 
tWayt,  le,  Robert,  xr.  9. 
•  W[alter  Reynold],  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, (1317)  XT.  4. 
•W[aUer    de    Stapledon],  Bishop    of 

Exeter,  (1317)  xt.  4. 
•Walais,  iT.  8. 
•Walkelyn,  Mag.,  t.  4. 
•Walter,  Hubert,  Arohbp.  of  Canter* 

bury,  Custos  of  Gillesland,  xui.  10. 
•Walter,  Prior  of  Carlisle,  t.  8 ;  ii.  18 ; 

i.  14,  9,  1. 
•Walton,  Thomas  de,  (Clerk)  i.  1. 
tWedenhall,  Abbot  of;  (1259)  ix.  3. 
tW^ericus,  the  Priest,  iii.  16. 
•Werri,  Mag.  T.,  xii.  18. 
Werri,  Nicholas,  son  of  John,  (1279) 

X.  16. 
Werry,     Theifania     and     Margaret, 

daughters  of  Lucia,  xiii.  21,  20 ;  x. 

15. 
fWeny,  Thos.,  V.  of  Brampton,  xiii.  10. 
•Westmoreland,  Rob.  de,  of  Lanercost, 

ix.  13. 
*We»tenethwayt,  Rich,  de,  vii.  14. 
Whayt,  Rob.  le,  (1304)  xi.  9,  10. 
Wm.  the  Prior's  nephew,  t.  24 ;  fm- 

8.     WitneM,  iii.  6,  3. 
•Wycliff,  Wm.  de,  (1331)  xiL  17. 
•Willelmi,  John  fil.,  xii.  23. 
•Willelmi,   Rob.    fil.,  xIt.  7;   yii.  4; 

iy.  11. 
♦Willelmi,  John   fil.,  ix.  10 ;   Ti.   26 ; 

(1202)  iT.  18. 
•William,  Precentor  of  York,  yiii.  14. 
•William,   Archd.   of   Cariisle,    High 

Chamberlain,  Tiii.  16. 
•William,  Gilbert,  eon  of,  xi.  10. 
•Wilham,  Rector  of  Kirkoswald,  x.  13. 
William,  son  of  the  Archbishop,  Tiii. 

16. 


William,  Roger  son  of,  tI.  20 ;  t.  20. 
•William,  Bp.  of  Ely,  Chanoellor,  TiiLl. 
•William,  Heniy  son  of,  ri.  12. 
•William,  Prior  of  Wederfiafl,  iL  21. 
•William,  Parson  of  Irthington,  ir.  8 ; 

i.  19,  18. 
William  [de  Grenefield],  Archbishop 

of  York,  XT.  12. 
fWilliam,  Heniy  son  of,  xir.  21 . 
•William,  Robert,  son  of.  Seneschal,  i. 

22, 21 ;  fTii.  8.     Witneu^  Tii.  3  ;  tI 

28,  21,  9;   T.  19,  18;    iT.  16;    iii 

19.    Seneschal,  iii  18,  12,  8,  7 ;  iL 

6,  6,  4,  3,  2, 1. 
Wilham,  Thomas  son  ot,  xiT.  16. 
William,  William  son  oi  xir.  20. 
•Wodebum,  Hen.  de,  xiT.  10. 
Woderington,  Gerard  de,  (1363)  xt. 

10. 
Woderington,  de,  Roger,  xr.  10. 
•Wydine,  Haldau  de,  i.  11.  10. 
•Wygeton,  Adam  de,  Tiii.  4  ;   (1218) 

Tii.  17. 
fWygeton,  Wm.  de,  Tii.  10. 
Wyichard,  Sycherich,  wife  of  Robert. 

iT.  2. 
fWyTill,  John  de,  (1256)  Just.  Itin,, 

ix.4. 
♦Wrangham,  Henry  de,  xii.  18. 
•Wyndesor,   (spelt    also  •Windleaone, 

WyndesofpBB,  Windleshora,  ^Wyn- 

desoTer,  Adam,  xii.  28. 
•Wyndesor,  Alexander  de,  ii.  18 ;  La; 

tTiii.  18, 17.      Wiiness,  Tii.  5  ;  v,  3  ; 

iT.22,21;  iii.  13;  i.l5,  14.9,3,2,1, 
Wyndesor,  Christiana  de,  (1202)  iT. 

18. 
•Wyndesor,  John,  xiii.  15 ;  brother  of 

Walter,  Tii.  11 ;  iT.  15,  7,  5,  4 ;  iii. 

18;  ii.  20,  19,7. 
•Wyndesor,  Robert  (1202),  It.  18. 
•Wyndesor,  Walter  de,  xiii.  13 ;    iT. 

13,  12,  11,  8 ;   iii.  20;  ii.  9  ;  t^iiL 

14.  Witness^  xt.  18 ;  xiT.  13 ;  xiiL 
18,  14,  12,  5 ;  Tii.  11 ;  Ti  24.  7 ; 
T.  14,  2 ;  iT.  22, 21, 17, 16, 15, 14,  6, 
6,  4 ;  iii  17, 14, 12, 11,  8,  7 ;  ii.  21, 

18,  7,  3,  2,  1 ;  i  16, 15, 13,  7,  2, 1. 
Wyndesor,  Walter  de,  his  wife  Mabel, 

.iT.  7. 

Wyndesor,  Walter  son  of  Walter,  ii. 

19.  Wiinest,  ii.  19. 
•Wyndesor,  Wm.  de,  i.  20.     Wttnets, 

Ti.  28  ;  T.  18 ;  iT.  11  ;  iii  12,  7. 

fYuggeih,  Thos.  son  of,  iT.  9. 
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ON  A  GREEK   INSCRIPTION   FROM  SALONIKI 
[THESSALONICA]. 

BY  W.  8r  W.  VAUX,  M.A.,  HON.  SBC.  R.8.L. 

(Read  July  4th,  1866.) 

I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  the  Society 
this  evening  a  detailed  account  of  a  Greek  inscription 
still  at  Saloniki  (the  ancient  Thessalonica), — a  photo- 
graph  of  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  Rev.  David 
Morton,  of  Harleston  Rectory,  Northamptonshire, 
through  the  courtesy  of  our  consul  at  that  place, 
Richard  Wilkinson,  Esq.  A  woodcut  from  this  photo- 
graph I  now  exhibit,  together  with  a  drawing  of  the 
monument  on  which  the  engraved  inscription  still 
exists,  given  in  M.  Cousin^ry's  work,  *  Voyage  dans 
la  Macedoine.'  Mr.  Morton  was,  at  the  same  time,  so 
kind  as  to  bring  me  several  notes  relative  to  it,  to- 
gether with  a  comparison  between  the  inscription,  as 
it  appears  from  the  photograph  and  that  published  by 
Boeckh  in  his  '  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum.' 

At  first,  I  only  thought  of  laying  this  matter  before 
the  Society  as  I  received  it  from  Mr.  Morton;  on, 
however,  making  subsequent  researches,  I  found  so 
many  curious  variations  in  the  inscription,  as  it  has 
been  published  by  different  persons,  since  it  was  first 
made  known  in  Europe  by  Muratori,  that  I  have 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  lay  before  the  Society  the 
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detailed  account  each  writer  has  given  of  it,  partly 
with  a  view  of  showing  how  far  superior  the  sun- 
picture  of  the  photograph  is  to  the  best  copy  of  even 
the  most  practised  human  eyes,  and  what  an  invalu- 
able aid  this  comparatively  new  process  affords  to  us 
in  the  correct  representation  of  almost  all  lapidary^ 
inscriptions.  I  propose,  therefore,  this  evening  to  lay 
before  the  Society  an  account  of  this  inscription  from 
all  the  sources  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  to 
arrange  the  statements,  as  far  as  possible,  chronologi- 
cally. In  this  way  each  person  will  be  able  to  see  for 
himself  the  curious  modifications  of  it  made  known 
by  different  travellers,  or  by  others  who  have  paid  at- 
tention to  it,  previously  to  our  obtaining  from  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  as  1  have  mentioned  above,  the  photograph 
copy,  on  which  alone  we  can  absolutely  rely. 

Before,  however,  I  come  to  the  inscription  itself,  I 
ought  to  remark  that  the  main  interest  about  it  is 
that  it  records  the  existence  of  officers  peculiar  to  the 
Thessalonians,  viz.  the  Politarchs,  which  is  specially 
mentioned  in  St.  Luke's  narrative.  Acts  xvii.  6,  cTri 

Tovs  '7ro\iTdpy(a9,    and   Acts  Xvii.  8,  Kcu   Toifs  TToXiTiip^as, 

the  name  of  whom,  however,  TroXirapxaf,  occurs  no- 
where else  in  any  classical  writers,  though  the  com- 
pound is  one  perfectly  regular  and  natural  in  Greek.^ 

Now,  apart  from  the  notice  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  quoted  above,  we  have  two  instances  only  of 
the  mention  of  this  officer.  First,  in  the  Hist,  de  TAcad. 

^  I  say  ••  almost  all,"  for  it  does  not  answer  for  Cuneiform  quite 
6o  well  as  might  have  been  expected. 

^  I  should  however  state  that  the  form  nokiapxos  occurs  in  Pindar 
Nem.  vii.  125,  cfia  fuv  wokiapxov  €vcnfVfx<a  warpa,  and  in  Euripides. 
Rhes.  v.  381,  o-tcvfivop  tBpr^s  iroKiapxov  IdfTv. 
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des  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxxviii.  p.  125  (a.d.  1770-2),  in 
an  article  by  M.  TAbb^  Belley,  entitled,  *  Observa- 
tions sur  Thistoire  et  sur  les  Monumens  de  la  ville 
de  Thessalonique,'  in  which  he  says,  —  ''On  trouve 
encore  le  nom  de  Politarche  sur  les  niarbres  de  cette 
ville :  on  lit  sur  un  fragment  le  nom  d'un  Marcus, — 
nOAITAPXOr  MAPKOr.  Cette  inscription  et  plu- 
sieurs  autres  ont  6t6  envoyees  de  Thessalonique  en 
1 746,  par  M.  Germain,  Consul  de  France,"  to  which 
Boeckh,  vol.  ii.  p.  42,  adds  the  following  note,  "  Ceteras 
quatuor  desidero:  neque  eae  Parisiis  reperiri  potuerunt, 
etsi  non  defuit  amicorum  cura  intentissima."  And, 
secondly,  in  this  present  inscription,  in  which  the 
magistrates'  names  and  titles  appear  under  the  form 
nOAEITAPKOTNTflN, 

From  these  two  inscriptions,  belonging  as  they  both 
do  evidently  to  Thessalonica,  and  the  second,  in  fact, 
being  still  in  sitUj  we  gain  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
minute  accuracy  of  St.  Luke  in  his  narrative  of  the 
events  that  took  place  at  Thessalonica,  showing  clearly, 
that  if  he  was  not  himself  present  during  the  period 
be  describes,  he  must  have  derived  his  account  from 
persons  well  acquainted  with  Thessalonica,  and  the 
nature  of  the  government  prevailing  there  at  the  time 
of  St.  Paul's  visit. 

The  inscription,  according  to  the  photograph,  is  as 
follows ;  and  a  very  slight  inspection  of  it  will  show 
that  the  letters  on  it  are  still  singularly  clear,  distinct, 
and  legible,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  not  easy  at  first  sight 
to  comprehend  the  numerous  errors  into  which  the 
earlier  copyists  of  it  have  fallen,  some  of  which,  too, 
have  been  perpetuated  in  very  recent  commentaries 
which  have  been  written  upon  it : — 
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nOAEITAPXOYNTXlN  ZnzmATPOY  TOY  K/.. 
RATPAZ  KAI  AOYKIOY  RONTIOY  ZEKOYNAO" 
YIOY  AVAOY  AOYIOY  ZABEINOY  AHMHTPIOY  TOY. 
♦AYZTOY  AHMHTPIOY  TOY  NEIKOROAEOZ  ZQ  AOY 
TOY  nAPMENIIlNOZ  TOY  KAI  MENIZKOY  TAIOY  APIAAH 
nOTEITOY  TAMIOY  THZ  HOAEOZ  TAYPOY  TOY  AMMIA 
TOY  KAI  PHFAOY  fYMNAZIAPXOYNTOZ  TAYPOY  TOY  TAY 

TOY  KAI  PHFAOY. 

I  should  add  that  in  this  iascriptioa  there  is  no  letter 
about  which  there  can  be  a  reasonable  doubt,  at  the 
same  time  that  there  are  some  peculiarities  which  have 
led  to  errors  in  other  copies. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  line  1 ,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
see  more  than  the  K,  and  a  faint  stroke  inclined  to 
the  left;  the  context,  however,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
we  are  justi6ed  in  inserting  EO,  and  so  in  completing 
the  name  KAEOIIATPAS^     Again,  the  last  letter  T  of 
SEKOTNAOT  is  no  longer  to  be  seen.     Moreover,  it 
would  appear  from   the  photograph   that   the  stone 
originally  employed  for  the  inscription  was  not  quite 
long  enough,  or  rather  that  the  engraver  did  not  space 
out  his  work  accurately  before  he  began  to  cut  it,  the 
consequence  of  which  has  been,  that  in  the  third  line, 
the  TOT  at  the  end  is  cut  in  half  by  the  line  of  the 
stone,  this  line  passing  through  the  O,  and  T  being  cut 
upon  the  next  or  outside  stone.     In  the  same  way,  in 
the  next  or  fourth  line,  Z/2  only  is  visible  on  the  stone; 
but  AOT,  the  termination  of  the  name  has  been  cut  in 
smaller  characters  on  the  next  stone,  while  the  I  is 
lost  altogether  in  the  junction  of  the  two  stones,  in 
fact,  may  perhaps  have  never  been  cut.     Yet  that  this 
letter  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  name  need  not  be 
doubted;  indeed,  it  has  been  generally  inserted,  as  will 


^^Mi 


SWCM 


*'-i 


^^1^  ^^.^.. 
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be  seen  hereafter  by  some  who  have  since  published  the 
inscription  but  who  certainly  had  not  themselves  seen  it. 

In  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  T  is 
lost  at  the  end  of  the  word  AFIAAHIO  in  the  fifth  line, 
and  the  OT  in  TATPOT  at  the  end  of  the  seventh. 
Faint  traces  of  the  O  may  perhaps  be  detected,  hence 
some  copyists  have  inserted  what  looks  like  the  latest 
form  of  the  Greek. 

The  actual  size  of  the  inscription  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  from  a  rubbing  of  the  inscription  which  was 
sent  to  the  Museum  in  1862  by  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Cur- 
tis. From  this,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson's  statement  to  Mr. 
Morton,  it  appears  that  the  stone  on  which  it  is  cut 
is  about  6  ft.  9  inches  long,  by  2  ft.  8  inches  broad, 
and  that  the  letters  are  generally  about  2^  inches  long. 
Some  instances  occur  in  which  a  smaller  type  of  letter 
has  been  used,  as  in  the  case  of  the  name  SEKOTNAO^ 
probably  to  enable  the  engraver  to  get  his  letters  into 
one  line.  This  rubbing,  I  may  add,  confirms  the 
photograph  in  every  particular, — at  the  same  time, 
without  the  photograph,  it  could  not  satisfactorily 
have  been  read ;  the  person  who  executed  it  having 
evidently  been  not  well  practised  in  his  art,  and  having 
used  paper  of  too  coarse  a  description. 

Beneath  the  inscription  the  photograph  exhibits  two 
or  three  Greek  letters  and  some  ornamental  tracings. 
These  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  inscription,  and 
may  be  only  modern  scratches.  As  nothing  follows 
these  names  upon  the  stone,  we  may  suppose  that 
they  were  inscribed  on  the  slab  to  record  the  erection 
of  the  arch  itself  during  their  Politarchate.  No  one 
has  stated  exactly  whereabouts  on  the  arch  the  in- 
scription is  placed.     By  comparing  the  notice  in  Cou- 

VOL.  VIII.  2  N 
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Binary  {infra^  pp.  13, 14),  however,  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stones  of  which  the  arch  is  built,  as  seea 
in  the  photograph,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  roadway,  and  not,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  over  the  centre  of  the  arch.  I 
infer  further,  from  the  notice  given  by  Beaujour 
{infra,  p.  9),  which  I  shall  presently  quote  in  extenga, 
that  at  present  it  is  almost  level  with  the  eye,  the 
earth  in  the  roadway  having  been  raised  several  feet 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  mention,  as  nearly  as  I  can,  in 
chronological  order,  the  different  publications  in  which 
I  have  been  able  to  find  a  notice  of  the  inscription. 
And,  I  take  first  that  of  Muratori,  Nov.  Thesaur.  Vet. 
Inscrip.  vol.  ii.  p.  dxcv.  (Milan,  fol.  1740),  the  earliest 
I  have  met  with.  It  is  as  follows,  and  is  there  stated 
to  have  been  sent  by  Bimardus  to  Muratori : — 

''  Thessalonicte  misit  Bimardus 

F.cl 

nOAEITAPXONTIlN  ZQZinATPOY 
TOY  KAEOnATPAZ  KAI   AOYKIOY 
nONTlOY  ZEKONAOY  TOY  ♦AA 
OYIOY  ZABEINOY  AHMHTPIOY  TOY 
♦AYZTOY  AHMHTPIOY  TOY 
NIKOnOAEnZ  ZniAOY  TOY  RAPHE 
NIONOZ  TOY  KAI   MENIZKOY  TAIOY 
AriAAHlOY  nOTEITOY  TAMIOY 
THZ  nOAEflZTAYPOY  TOY  AMMIAZ 
TOY  KAI    PHFAOY  fYMNAZIAPXOYN 
TOZ  TAYPOY  TOY  KAI   PHFAOY 

Muratori  has  added  a  translation  in  Latin,  "ex  ver- 
sione  Bimardi,"  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  here. 
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This  version  has  much  interest,  in  that  it  shows 
clearly  enough  that  the  copy  is  on  the  whole  a  faithful 
one,  though  either  the  copyist  or  the  transcriber  has 
onnitted  to  give  the  lines  as  they  really  exist  on  the 
monument,  and  so  has  made  eleven  out  of  eight.  It 
is  at  least  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  inscription  has 
not  been  injured  during  the  last  120  years. 

The  only  variations  between  it  and  the  photograph 
would  seem  to  be  the  following: — tlie  T  is  omitted  in 
nOAEITAPXONTJlN  and  SEKOTNAOT;  TOT  fAA- 
Orior  is  substituted  for  TIOT  ATAOT  AOTIOT ; 
the  first  E  is  omitted,  and  fl  is  placed  for  the  third  O 
in  NEIKOnOAEOS ;  the  name  ZniAOT  is  written 
completely,  though  both  from  the  photograph  and  the 
rubbing  it  is  clear  that  the  I  cannot  be  detected ; 
^s;  nOAESlS  appears  for  nOAEOS ;  and  after  the 
second  TATPOTy  TOT  TA  POO  is  omitted.  In  other 
respects,  the  inscription  coincides  exactly  with  that 
shown  by  the  photograph. 

The  next  notice  I  find  of  this  inscription  is  in  the 
*  Inscriptiones  Antiquae  Graecae  et  Romanae '  (Lond. 
fol.  1752,  p.  48),  published  by  Dr.  Richard  Pococke 
as  an  appendix  to  his  '  Description  of  the  East,  and 
of  some  other  Countries,'  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  (Lond.  fol. 
1745.)  In  this  latter  work,  the  author  describes  very 
briefly  some  of  the  more  important  remains  of  anti- 
quity he  observed  at  Saloniki,  including  a  triumphal 
arch  of  much  beauty,  and  a  colonnade  of  five  Corin- 
thian  arches  in  cipollino,  of  both  of  which  he  gives 
drawings.  He  adds,  '*  Within  the  south  gate  of  the 
city  there  is  an  ancient  gateway  or  triumphal  arch 
remaining  of  hewn  stone ;  on  each  side,  to  the  south, 
there  is  a  relief  about  three  feet  long  and  two  and  a 

2n2 
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half  wide."     Curiously  enough,  however,  he  does  not 
allude  to  the  inscription  he  published  in  his  subsequent 
volume,  though  it  is  clear,  from  later  descriptions,  that 
he  must  have  seen  it,  if  at  all,  on  this  structure. 
The  inscription,  as  he  gives  it,  is  as  follows : — 

nOAHTAPXOYNTOYI  ZOZmATPOY  TOY  K(ai)» 
RATPAZ  KAI  AOYKIOY  RONTIOY  ZEKOYNAO(y) 
YIOY  AYAOY  AOYIOY  ZABEINOY  AHMHTPIOY  T. . 

PAYZTOY  AHMHTPIOY  TOY  NEKOROAEOZ  O 

TOY  nAIIIOZ  AZ  TOYI   MENIXKOY  TAIOY  AHAAHIOY 
nOTEITOY  rAMlOY  THZ  n(0A)EOZ  TAYPOY  TOY  AMIHi 
nOY  KAI  BHBOY  FYMNAZIAPKOYNTOZ  TAYPOY  TOY  AY 
I        TOY  KATIirAOY. 

The  numerous  blunders  in  this  transcript  reflect 
little  credit  on  Dr.  Pococke  as  a  copier  of  inscriptions, 
and  are  indeed  such  as  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
by  the  supposition  that  some  or  many  of  the  letters 
had  been  clogged  up  by  the  dirt  of  ages.  Though  we 
do  not  know  exactly  when  he  made  his  copy  of  it,  we 
do  know  that  the  volume  in  which  these  inscriptions 
were  published  was  printed  in  1752,  and  that  his 
travels  made  their  appearance  in  1745.  Hence,  there 
was  probably  an  interval  of  not  more  than  tifteen  or 
twenty  years  between  the  time  when  Bimardus  made 
the  fairly  accurate  copy  he  sent  to  Muratori  and  the 
time  when  Pococke  was  at  Saloniki. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  most  important  to  note 
that  he  gives  almost  correctly  the  commencement  of  the 
third  line,  having  merely  written  AOTIOT  for  AOTIOT, 
which  Boeckh  asserts  **  ferri  non  potest."  One  or  two 
words,  as  ZlilAOTy  Pococke  does  not  appear  to  have 
seen  at  all. 

^  These  letters  in  small  capitals  are  so  printed  in  the  original. 
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The  next  traveller  who  has  noticed  this  monument 
is  M.  Felix  Beaujour,  formerly  French  consul  in 
Greece,  who,  in  a  work  published  by  him  under  the 
title  *  Tableau  du  Commerce  de  la  Grece '  (Paris,  an 
viii.  (1800)  at  p.  32),  gives  the  following  description  : 
— "  La  porte  qu'on  nomme  du  Verdar,  parce  qu'elle 
conduit  k  ce  fleuve,  est  k  I'ouest,  sur  I'emplacement 
qu'occupait  la  porte  de  Rome  sous  les  Empereurs. 
EUe  est  formee  par  un  arc  de  triomphe  du  meilleur 
goAt.  Get  arc  fut  ^lev^  k  Octave  et  a  Marc-Antoine 
par  les  habitants  de  Thessalonique,  empresses  d'honorer 
les  maitres  du  monde  apr^s  la  Bataille  de  Philippes. 
Les  proportions  du  monument  sont  exactes,  et  les  or- 
nemens  simples.  Sa  hauteur  n'est  plus  que  de  dix- 
huit  pieds ;  mais  il  parait  qu'il  est  enterre  d'un  tiers, 
et  qu'il  en  avait  au  moins  vingt-sept. 

'*  L'ouverture  de  Tare  est  de  douze  pieds.  Sa  vodte 
est  sculptee,  Tentablement  est  orn6  de  guirlandes,  et 
sur  la  facade  exterieure  sont,  de  chaque  c6t^,  deux  bas- 
reliefs  de  mfime  grandeur,  qui  representent  les  deux 
triomphateurs  debout,  devant  un  cheval  conduit  par  un 
enfant.  Tous  les  accessoires,  qui  sont  entre  les  cor- 
niches,  caractdrisent  ce  que  nous  appelons  le  petit 
triomphe  ou  V ovation.  L'arceau,  qui  est  encore  bien 
conserve,  est  fait  avec  de  belles  pierres  carries  de 
marbre;  il  a  six  pieds  d'^paisseur.  Sur  une  de  ces 
faces,  on  lit  une  inscription  designant  tous  les  magis- 
trals qui,  lors  de  Terection  de  Tare,  ^taient  k  la  tete  de 
Tad  ministration  publique,  et  parmi  lesquels  on  dis- 
tingue un  PolitarchCy  magistral  dont  la  dignity  repon- 
dait  a  celle  de  preteur."  More  than  this,  we  could 
not  perhaps  expect  from  Beaujour,  the  object  of  whose 
work  was  commerce  rather  than  antiquities. 
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The  next  notice  we  obtain  of  this  inscription  is  in 
the  travels  of  Dr.  Edward  Daniel  Clarke  (•  Travek  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,'  part  ii.  sect.  iii.    p.  359, 
4to,  Lond.  1816),  who  visited  Saloniki  in  I>eceniber, 
1801,  and  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the   principal 
monuments  he  saw  there.      Owing,  however,    to  the 
prevalence  of  the  plague,  it  would  seem  that    be  was 
not  able  to  make  many  independent  researches,  and 
for  the  notice  of  the  dimensions  of  the  structure  on 
which  this  inscription  is  preserved,  and  which  he  calls 
the  "  Triumphal  Arch  of  Augustus,"  he  states  that  be 
is  indebted  to  M.  Beaujour,  whose  memoir  we   have 
quoted  above.     He  merely  adds,  *'  that  upon  one  side 
there  is  an  inscription  containing  the  names  of  all  the 
magistrates  then  in  oflSce,"  and  that  "  this  arch  is  on 
the  western  side  of  the  town.    It  originally  terminated 
a  street  that  ran  through  the  whole  of  the  ancient  city 
from  east  to  west.'' 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Clarke,  Colonel  Leake  visited  Sa- 
loniki, on  November,  1806.     An  interval,  however,  <rf 
nearly  thirty  years  elapsed  before  the  publication  of 
his  researches  there  and  elsewhere,  in  his  well-known 
work,  the  '  Travels  in  Northern  Greece '  (Lond.  8vo, 
1835).     During  this  period,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
more  than  one  scholar  had  described  and  copied  this 
inscription,  and  published  the  result  of  their  inquiries, 
so  that  we  are  not  able  now  to  state  how  far  the  ver- 
sion Leake  has  printed  is  derived  from  his  own  inde- 
pendent examination,  or  modified  from  the  reports  of 
others.     I  propose,  therefore,  to  defer  Colonel  Leake's 
version  and  remarks  till  I  have  laid  before  the  Society 
the  notices  of  Mr.  Swan  and  of  M.  Cousinery,  which 
were   published   some   years  before  Colonel  Leake's 
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*  Travels.'  Incidentally,  I  may  remark  here  that  the 
present  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  M.D.,  etc.  etc., 
notices  in  his  'Travels  in  Greece,' etc.,  in  1812-13, 
vol.  ii.  p.  50  (London,  8vo,  1819),  "that,  at  Thessa- 
lonica,  a  triumphal  gate  erected  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  has  lost  its  former 
splendour  by  being  made  part  of  the  modern  walls  of 
the  city."  This  arch  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  on 
which  the  inscription  we  are  considering  is  placed. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Swan,  the  well-known  translator 
of  the  "Gesta  Romanorum,"  visited  Saloniki,  being  at 
that  time  chaplain  of  H.M.S.  Cambrian,  in  company, 
as  it  would  seem,  with  the  chief  officer  of  his  ship. 
Captain  Hamilton,  and  Captain  Sotheby,  on  the  25th 
of  February,  1825.     His  account  is  as  follows : — 

"  At  the  northern  quarter  of  the  town  is  the  gate  of 
the  Vardar,  which  Dr.  Clarke  supposes  a  triumphal 
arch  of  Augustus  ;  a  work  far  superior,  he  says,  in 
point  of  taste  to  the  other.  How  this  may  be  I  know 
not ;  the  vault  within  and  without  is  overlaid  with 
plaster  by  the  Turks,  in  two  or  three  places  it  has 
given  way ;  and,  passing  the  first  archway  of  the 
vault,  on  the  obverse  side,  a  section  of  a  horse  and 
man  may  be  discovered :  under  this  arch  I  copied  the 
following  inscription,  which  the  younger  M.  Charnaud 
believes  cannot  have  been  uncovered  many  years,  yet 
Dr.  Clarke  speaks  of  it  cursorily  as  "  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  magistrates  then  in  office.''  He  gives 
the  inscription  thus, — 

nOAEITAPXOYNTXlN  .  ZHZI H ATPOY .  TOY  K- 
n ATPAZ  •  KAI .  AOYKIOY .  RONTIOY .  ZEKOYN AOY 
V  lOY .  AYAOYAO .  YIOY .  ZABEINOY .  AHMHTPIOY.  T 
i'AYITOY .  AHMHTPIOY .  TOY .  NEIKOHOAEOZ .  ZO 
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TOY.  nAPMENIONOZ.TOY.  KAIMENIZKOY.  rAIOY-AHAAH* 
nOTEITOY .  TAM  lOY .  THZ .  HOAEOZ .  TAYPOY .  TOY .  M^Hi 
TOY.KAIPHrAOY.  rYMNAZIAPXOYNTOZ.TAYPOY  TOY  TA^ 

TOY  KAI  PHfAOY. 

The  dots  inserted  are  as  they  appear  in  Mr.  Swan's 
copy. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  this  is  io  many 
ways  the  best  copy  we  have  as  yet  met  with ;  bat  even 
here  are  errors  which  it  seems  that  the  photograph 
can  alone  set  finally  at  rest.  Thus,  he  gives  the 
TlOr  ATAOT  AOTIOT  correctly,  so  far  as  the  indivi- 
dual letters  are  concerned :  but  by  inserting  the  dots, 
as  follows,  TlOr  .ATAOT AO. nor.  he  makes  the  sense 
unintelligible.  Again,  it  will  be  remarked  that  he  has 
not  detected  the  second  and  third  syllables  of  ZillAOT. 

M.  Cousin^ry,  to  whom  we  shall  refer  next,  for 
many  years  the  French  consul  at  Saloniki,  published  at 
Paris,  in  1831,  an  account  of  his  travels  and  researches 
in  Greece,  under  the  title  of  *  Voyage  dans  la  Mac^- 
doine,'etc.  etc.  (4to,  F^aris,  1831).  As  a  long  resident 
in  Saloniki,  and  as  a  man,  in  other  ways,  of  mark, 
especially  on  all  subjects  relating  to  antiquities  or  coins, 
M.  Cousindry  may  be  considered  as  better  entitled 
than  any  one  else  to  give  an  opinion  with  reference  to 
ancient  remains  existing  in  that  town,  while  we  should 
reasonably  expect  that  a  copy  of  a  Greek  inscription 
made  by  his  hands  would  be  as  faithful  as  possible ; 
and  such  is  indeed  the  case.  No  copy  we  possess, 
except  that  by  the  photographic  art,  is  as  accurate  as 
M.  Cousin^ry's. 

The  following  is  his  account  of  the  Roman  arch 
on  which,  as  we  have  stated,  this  inscription  still  re- 
mains.    At  p.  25  he  says:—*'  Si  Ton  arrive  dans  la 
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ville  du  c6t^  de  I'ltalie,  on  passe  par  une  espece  de 
bastion,  cr^nel^  et  ferme,  qui  conduit  a  la  porte  prin- 
cipale.  En  face  de  cette  double  entree  se  prfeente 
une  troisi^me  porte,  qui  se  joint  par  les  deux  cot^s 
aux  maisons  laterales. 

"  Le  voyageur,  qui  n'a  d'abord  aper^u  dans  ce 
monument  qu'une  porte  g^n^e  par  des  b^tisses 
etrang^res,  reconnait  bient6t  avec  ^tonnement  qu'il 
se  trouve  devant  un  arc  de  triomphe  antique  de  la  plus 
grande  beaut^.  La  face  qui  se  d^couvre  la  premiere 
est  la  plus  interessante,  et,  en  mdme  temps,  la  plus 
propre  k  faire  reconnaitre  T^poque  k  laquelle  cet  Edi- 
fice appartient.  Centre  la  fa9ade  sont  elev^s  de  petits 
tr^teaux  qui  servent  pour  la  station  des  gardes  de  la 
ville  et  des  prepos^s  de  la  douane.  Ces  agents 
adossent  k  ce  mur  antique  les  coussins  sur  lesquels  ils 
s'appuient.  Plus  curieux  de  la  blancheur  de  la  chaux 
que  de  la  beaute  de  Tart,  chaque  fois  que  leurs  es- 
couades  se  renouvellent,  ils  font  passer  un  blanchiment 
sur  le  marbre ;  de  sorte  que,  par  un  efFet  de  la  succes- 
sion des  couches,  it  faut  aujourd'hui  s'approcher  de 
tres-pr^s  pour  juger  du  m^rite  des  sculptures. 

''  Elles  sont  toutes  historiques ;  le  me  me  sujet  est 
rip6ie  a  la  gauche  de  la  facade,  tel  qu'il  est  a  la  droite. 
C'est  de  chaque  c6t^  un  consul  Remain,  vdtu  de  la  toge. 
Les  tStes  ont  et^  totalement  d^gradees  par  des  coups 
qu'on  leur  a  portfe  avec  Tintention  de  les  d^truire. 
Ces  deux  figures,  de  la  hauteur  d'un  pied,  sont  debout, 
chacune  devant  un  cheval  sculpt^  avec  beaucoup  d'art ; 
deux  enfans  tiennent  la  bride  des  deux  chevaux. 

'*  Cet  arc  de  triomphe  n'a  qu'une  seule  arche ;  les 
proportions  en  sont  grandes  et  nobles ;  une  corniche 
termine  les  deux  pilastres  a  la  naissance  du  grand  arc. 
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Dans  rentablement  sup^rieur,  la  frise   est  oniee  i^ 
guirlandes.      Le  spectatear  appr^cie    difficilea^it  k 
majeste  et  I'^l^gance  de  cet  ^ifice,  a  cause  des  ykafis 
maisons  qui  y  sont  adoss^s  et  de  Televation  du  terns:. 
qui  en  cache  presque  un  tiers. 

"  Une  inscription  trte-bien  conserve  est  plac&  sok 
la  voiite  k  la  droite  et  dans  la  direction  de  la  sculptuR 
on  la  lit  avec  facilite,  k  cause  de  rencombremeot  qui  ia 
rapproche  de  Tceil.     La  voici  fid^lement  copiee  : 

nOAEITAPXOYNTIlN  .  ZHZmATPOY .  TOYKA- 
nATPAZ  KAI  AOYKIOY .  OONTIOY  ZEKOYN AO  — 
YIOY  AYAOY  AOYIOY  ZABEINOY  AHMHTPOV  T- 
♦AYTTOY .  AHMHTPIOY .  TOY  NEIKOROAEOZ  ZO- 
TOY  RAPMENIONOZ  TOY  KAI  MENIZKOY  FAIOY  AFIAAHt 
nOTITOY  TAMIOY  THZ  HOAEOZ  TAYPOY  TOY  AMMl^ 
TOY  KAI  PHfAOY  FYMNAZIAPKOYNTOZTAYPOYTOYTA^^ 

TOY  KAI  PHfAOY. 

M.  Cousinery  adds,  after  some  further  remarks,  that 
it  is  evident  that  this  inscription  belongs  to  the  ^y 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  most  probably  refers 
to  the  triumph  of  Octavius  and  Antony  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi;  and  he  attempts  to  confirm  this  view  6y 
reference  to  various  Graeco-imperial  coins   of  Thes- 
salonica,  bearing  the  portrait  of  Octavia,  the  wife  of 
Antony  and  sister  of  Octavius,  and  bearing  as  their 
legends  either  BESSAAONIKEnN  EAETOEPIAS  or 
ArONOOESIA.     He  remarks  that  Dionysius  of  HaU- 
camassus  states  that  Octavius  and  Antony  came  to 
Thessalonica  after  the  victory  at    Philippi,  and  he 
thinks  that  these   coins  tend  to   show  that  EAST- 
GEPIA  was  granted  to  that  city  by  them  during  this 
visit,  and,  probably,  that  public  games  were  then  cele- 
brated in  their  honour. 
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Some  slight  errors  may  be  observed  even  in  Cou- 
»in^ry*8  rendering  of  the  inscription:  thus,  in  the  third 
ioe,  he  reads  ^HMHTPOT  for  AHMHTPIOT,  omits 
ilie  E  in  nOTEITOT,  writes  nAPMENIONOS  instead 
of   nAPMENIflNOS,  and   leaves   out   the   lAOT  in 

zniAor. 

The  first  part  of  the  great  collection  of  ancient  Greek 
inscriptions  by  the  illustrious  Boeckh  was  published,  as 
is  well  known,  in  1828.     The  second  part,  however,  in 
which  he  gives  his  version  of  this  inscription  did  not 
appear  till  1833,  before  which  time  the  tolerably  accurate 
copies  of  Swan  and  Cousindry  had  been  made  public. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  he  was  cognizant 
of  them,  though,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  in  his 
**  Addenda  et  Corrigenda,"  he  avails  himself  of  Mr. 
Swan's  copy,  and  alludes  to   Colonel  Leake.      The 
consequence   is,   that   Boeckh's  first   copy  is  by  no 
means  a  perfect  one,  and  that  even  the  later  one  in 
his  "  Addenda "  contains  grave  errors.      Out  of  re- 
spect to  him,  however,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  give 
all  that  he  has  stated  on  the  subject,  including  both 
the  first  copy  and  his  subsequent  notes  in  the  "  Ad- 
denda et  Corrigenda." 

The  first  copy  of  inscription  is  as  follows  [Corp. 
Graec.  Inscrip.  ii.  p.  33,  No.  1967]  :— 

TAPXOYNTON  ZXlZmATPOY  TOY  KAEO 
\Z  KAI  AOYKIOY  HONTIOY  ZEKOYNAOY 
\YAOY  ♦AAOYIOY  ZABEINOY  AHMHTPIOY  TOY 
'rrOY  AHMHTPIOY  TOY  NEIKOnOAEAZ  zn 
TOY  nAPMENIONOZ  TOYKAI  MENIZKOY  TAIOY  AflAAHlOY 
ITOY  TAMIOY  THZ  HOAEHZ  TAYPOYTOY  AMMIAZ 
KAI  PHfAOY  rYMNAZIAPXOYNTOZ  TAYPOY  TOY  AY 
TOY  KAI  PHfAOY 
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and  the  following  are  his  remarks  upoa  it: — ^*' Far- 
mam  tituli  dedi  ex  Poc.,  qui  in  hac  re  satis   fidos  e^ 
solet,  sed  lectiones  ex  Bimardo,  ubi  contrariam  vm 
noto.     Vs.  i.  Poc.  nOAHTAPXON,  etc.   XnSI,  ek 
et,  in  fine,  KAI  (pro  KAEO);  vs.  2.   Bim.    SEEOy^ 
AOr,  Poc.  SEKOTNJOT;  vs.  3.  Bim.  omittit  ATAOT 
quod  addidi  ex  Poc,  qui  habet  TIOT  ATAOT AOTIOT 
etc.,  et,  in  fine,  omittit  O;  vs.  4.  Poc.   PATXTOT  ei 
NEKOnOAEOZO  ;    vs.    5    init.    Poc.    TOT     UAUl 
OSASTOriMENIS,  etc.,  et  in  fine,  AHAAHIOT;  vs.  o 
Poc.  FAMIOr  THS  HOA,  etc.,  et,  in  fine,  AMIHS: 
vs.   7,  Poc.  nOTKAIBRBOr,  in  fine,  Poc.    TOTAf 
habet,  quae  in  Bim.  omissa  addidi.     Vs.  8,   ex   Poc.. 
dedi  primum  I,  omissum  k  Bimardo.     Ilnd.,    Poc.. 
TOTKATIIFAOT,  eo  loco  ubi  apud  nos,  quod  correii 
ex  Bimardo ;  sed  Bimardus  post  yvfAvaaiapxoihrro9  nihil 
habet  nisi  TATPOT  TOT  KAI  PHTAOT  sine  lacuna.  * 
He  then  gives  the  following  transcript  of  the  in- 
scription in  small  characters,  and  adds  the  subjoined 
notes : — 

no\eiTap^ouvTa>v  Sfoo-iirdrpov  rov  KXeoTrdrpa^y  km 

AOVKIOV  HOVTIOV  ScKOUvSoVy 

[lT]ov[/9X./]oi;  fXaovtdv  SafieiPOVy 

Afffifirpiov  rov  ^avarov^ 

AtffiffTpiov  rov  NiKOTToXeoDs 

ZayiXov  rov  IIapp£vi[<o]vo9y  rov  xai  Mcpio-kou 

Tatov  ^AyiWfftov  Uorurov^ 

Tafjuov  TfJ9  iroXjews  Tdvpov  rov  ^AfifiiaSy  rov  tau  'P^Xoir, 

rvfivcL<Tiapy(pvPTos  Tavpov  rov  A[^fifi]ias  rov  /ecu  *PifyXoVy 


**  Deest  res  ipsa  illis  magistratibus  acta.    noXirapxas 
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^  tiessalonicsB  novimus  ex  alia  inscriptione  {vide  Lemma) 
X  ex  Act.  Apost.  xvii.  6,  8.  Manifesto  fuerunt  sep- 
em,  ex  quibus  hoc  loco  princeps  quasi  separatim  scrip- 
AJis  est,  sex  cseteris  deinde  particula  iccu  annexis.  Mire 
i^ero  bis  ^gyptiorum  et  Lyciorum  more  matris  Domen 
aidditum  est  KXeoTrdrpas,  'Afifilas  :  bis  etiara  diversa 
eiusdem  viri  nomina  proposita  sunt,  Zoiliy  qui  et  Me- 
niscus, Tauriy  qui  et  Regulus. 

**  Vs.  3,  vlov  ap.  Poc.  ferri  non  potest ;  itaque  TOT  ex 

Bim.  retinui.      Sed  Bim.  L.      Pontium  et  Secundum 

Flavii  Sabini  f.  nominates  censet,  turbata  nominum 

Romanorum  ratione.      Romano  more  si  qui  praeno- 

mine,  nomine,  coguomine  vocantur,  non  solet  patris 

nomen  addi,  ut  vs.  5,  6,  Fatov  *AyiXKrjtov  Tlorelrov :  bine 

patet  AovkIov  Ilovriov  SckowSov  nomen  esse  integrum : 

eodemque  modo  ex  corrupto  Pocockii  exemplo  Flavii 

Sabini  nomen  integravi.     Titulus  non  antiquior  Ves- 

pasiano  videtur,  ex  cuius  famili^  denominatus  Flavins 

Sabinus." 

Such  was  the  form  and  description  of  this  inscrip- 
tion as  originally  given  by  Boeckh,  on  which  I  must 
remark,  (1)  that  in  his  copy,  Uteris  majusculis,  he  has 
inserted  a  T  before  fATSTOT,  for  which  there  is  no 
auihority  from  the  photograph,  and  which  cannot  make 
sense ;  (2)  that  he  has  placed  the  second  and  third  syl- 
lables of  ZI2IA0T  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
line  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  fourth ;  (3)  that  he 
has  adopted  TOT  AT  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  line 
intead  of  TOT  TATPOC  ;   (4)  that  he  has  assumed, 
though,  as  it  would  seem,  conjecturally,  or  with  some 
hesitation,    in    his    transcript   Uteris    minuscuUs,  the 
words  TIOT  ATAOT  AOTIOT,  or,  as  he  reads  them, 
TOT  ATAOT  fAAOTIOT,  ought  to  be  rendered  by 
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[II]ov[ff)u]ov  ^Xaovtav;  and,  lastly,  that  TATPOTTOI 
AT  TOT  KAI  PHTAOT  (as  he  reads  the  conclodiii' 
portion  of  the  inscription)  differs  materially  from  b 
transcript  in  small  letters,  Tov  Alfifijuis  toS  mcm  'PrffkR 
Assuredly,  in  his  study  of  this  inscription,  Boeckh  h.- 
not  shown  his  usual  acuteness.'* 

In  or  about  1835,  or,  at  least  not  earlier  than  tbi 
date,  Boeckh  published  his  ''Addenda  et  Corrigenda, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded.     In  these  he  speaks 
as  follows  :—VoL  ii.  p.  990,  n.  1967,   p.   53,  ''Ser 
politarchas  stafuit  Tafelius  Thessalonic,   p.   xxx.  e: 
p.  1 03.    liCgit  enim  AovkIov  HovtIov  SexovpSov  tov  ^Xomx 
Xafielvov,     Sed  ne  alia  argumenta  afferaoQ,  non  credi- 
bile  mihi  Flavii  Sabini  filium  esse  L.  Pontium  Secun- 
dum nominatum.     Titulum  denuo  ex  lapide  edideruot 
Carolus  Swan,  *  Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean' (Lond.  1826,  vol.  i.  p.  185),  et  minusculis 
Leakius,  Itin.  Gr.  septentr.  t.  iii.  p.  236.     Swanius, 
vs.  3  init.,  habet  TIOT  .  ATAOTAO  .  TIOT  .  fer^  ut  Po- 
cockius  ;  et  Leakius  quoque  diserte  :  vioD,  "AvXov  'Aavtac 
Safielvov.  Quae  cum  ita  sint,  video  jam  et  ipse  esse  tan- 
turn  sex  politarchas,  nee  primo  reliquos  ut  putabam 
particula  tuu  interposita,  additos  esse,  sed  primi  nomen 
esse  hoc  :  SoM-tirdrpov  rov  KXeoTrarpa^  tuu  AovkIov  UovtIw 
ScKowSov  Xafiiivov.      Vs.  7,  extr.  legit  Swan  TATPO- 
TOTTATC,  et  vs.  8  omittit  I  singulare.  Vs.  8  in  textu 
minusculis  repetito  signa :  *il[/*/i]t[a*].  Vs.  4,  fortasse 
Nucoiriksxos  (Leake,  NuconroKjeos)  non  femininum  est,  sed 
masculinum ;  vide  ad  n.  1994  d.  in  his  Addendis." 

It  will   be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  Boeckh, 

*  It  should  be  added,  that  though  his  first  copy  is  correct  io  the 
number  of  lines,  his  transcript,  Uieria  msuuctilu,  gives  nine  instead 
of  eight  lines. 


L 
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icSmittiDg  the  corrections  of  Swan  and  Leake,  still 
BLclheres  to  his  conjecture  of  Publius  Flavins,  and  to 
Llie  Tov  A{/ifi]ia9  roVf  etc. 

I    will  now  give  Colonel  Leake's  account  of  this 
interesting  monument,  as  published  in  his  'Travels  in 
^Northern  Greece'  (Lond.  8vo,  1835,  vol.  iii.  p.  236). 
It  is,  to  the  following  effect : — "  Just  within  the  gate," 
says  he,  ^'  the  street  is  crossed  by  an   ancient  arch 
about  14  feet  wide,  supported  by  pilasters,  which  are 
buried  apparently  to  half  their  original  height.    Below 
the  capital  of  each  pilaster,  on  the  western  side,  a 
Roman  togatus  is  represented  in  relief,  standing  before 
a  horse.     The  frieze  above  the  arch  is  decorated  with 
the  caput  bovis  united  by  festoons.     The  whole  con- 
struction consists  of  large  masses  of  stone,  but  the 
monument  could  never  have  been  very  magnificent, 
and  appears  hardly  worthy  of  the  time  of  Antony  and 
Octavius,  to  which  it  is  attributed  by  Beaujour,  who 
supposed  it  to  have  been  a  triumphal  memorial  of 
the  victory  of  Philippi.     Nor  does  an  inscription  be- 
low the  arch,  which  contains  the  names  of  the  eight 
archons    in   whose    magistracy    the   monument  was 
erected,  seem  to  favour  his  opinion,  as  the  names  are 
chiefly  Roman,  which  they  would  hardly  have  been  at 
so  early  a  period." 

Colonel  Leake  then  gives  the  inscription  in  a  note. 
Uteris  minusculis^  as  follows  : — 

IIoKeiTafyxpvvTOiv  Sfoo-nrdTpov  tov  KKeoirdrpas  km  AovkIov 
IIovTiou  S&eouvSov  viou  "AvXov  ^Aovtov  Sa/Selvov^  Atj/iffrplov 
TOV  icLvcTOVy  AfifJi/rfrpidv  tov  NeucoTroXeoSf  Z€^{ikov)  tov 
IlapfJi^vuavos  tov  kcu  MevlaKov,  Taiov  ^AytXXrftov  iloreirot;, 
TOfuov  Trjs  7r^\€a}9  Tavpov  tov  ^Afifuas  tov  tcai  ^PtfyKoVy 
yvftvaaiafyyovpTOS  Tavpov  tov  Tavpov  tov  koa  PriyXov, 
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and  remarks  that ''  two  of  these  niagistFates  were  tie 
gymDasiarch  and  the  tamias ; "  at  the  same  time  add- 
ing,  that  ''the  name  of  Cleopatra,  the  mother  c: 
Sosipatnis,  may  perhaps  have  preceded  that  of  hk 
Roman  father,  because  she  was  a  descendant  of  ttr 
royal  family  of  Macedonia,  and  Nicopolis  and  Ammk 
may  for  the  same  reason  have  been  named  instead  o: 
the  fathers  of  Demetrius  and  Taurus.  Taurus  tbe 
son  of  Ammia,  and  Taurus  the  son  of  Tauras,  had 
probably  been  adopted  by  Regulus,  and  Zoilus  br 
Meniscus."  He  further  points  out  that  *'  they  (the 
magistrates)  are  styled  Politarchae,  as  when  St.  Faal 
visited  Thessalonica  ninety-three  years  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi." 

I  need  only  remark  that  Colonel  Leake's  transcript 
of  the  inscription  is  accurate,  though  I  regret  that  be 
has  not  kept  the  lines  as  they  are  on  the  monument. 
Moreover,  1  am  not  sure  that  had  he  published  at  the 
time  the  copy  he  probably  made  in  1806,  his  copy 
would  have  been  superior  to  those  of  Swan,  etc.  In 
the  twenty-nine  years  that  elapsed  before  his  '  Travels' 
were  published,  he  had  time  to  work  out  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  to  insert  letters  he  may  not  himself  have 
discerned  on  the  spot,  aided,  as  we  know  he  must  have 
been,  by  the  copies  of  Swan  and  Cousin^ry. 

Messrs.  Conybeareand  Howson,  in  their  joint  work, 
•  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul '  (Lond.  4to,  1852, 
p.  358  et  seq.),  go  into  the  whole  question  of  tbe 
government  of  dependencies  under  the  early  Roman 
Empire,  and  naturally  point  out  the  existence  at  Thes- 
salonica of  the  official  title  '*  Politarch,''  as  used  by  St. 
Luke,  and  coniirmed  by  the  inscription  we  are  now 
considering.     They  also  give  the  following  lines  as  a 
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hieroglyphics,  and  to  a  scarahseus  bearing  a  cartouche, 
believed  to  be  that  of  Psammetichus  I.  or  Apries 
There  is  also  a  silver  bowl,  much  shattered,  but  ex 
hibitihg  on  its  inner  surfaces  several  cartouches,  to 
gether  with  a  few  other  scarabaei  and  minor  objects 
It  is  probable  that  nearly  all  these  are  imitations,  per 
haps  executed  by  native  artists  working  under  Egyp 
tian  influence,  like  many  of  the  ivories  from  Nimrud 
the  hieroglyphics  on  all  of  them  are  ill-defined,  and 
generally  doubtful  in  meaning.     There  are  also  some 
specimens  in   dark-blue    porcelain  and  two  or  three 
Aryballi.     These  are  probably  genuine  Egyptian  work, 
and  may  have  been  imported  from  the  early  Greek  set- 
tlement at  Naucratis. 

In  bringing  to  a  conclusion  this  notice  of  the  objects 
from  Camirus,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding,  here, 
Mr.  Newton's  opinion  of  the  earlier  portions  of  this 
collection,  which  he  saw  at  Rhodes  on  his  way  home 
from  the  East.  In  a  letter  (dated  Malta,  June  18, 
1859)  he  states  that  he  went  to  Rhodes  *' to  examine 
a  number  of  curious  antiquities  recently  discovered  by 
Messrs.  Biliotti  and  Salzmann,  in  a  necropolis  near 
Kalavarda  (see  ante,  T.  p.  236).  In  the  course  of  the 
last  three  months,  those  two  gentlemen  have  succeeded 
in  the  discovery  of  a  most  interesting  series  of  tombs, 
which  evidently  belong  to  a  very  early  period  of  Greek 
civilization  in  Rhodes.  They  have  found  quantities  of 
painted  fictile  vases  with  birds  and  grotesque  animals 
and  flowers,  on  a  drab  ground,  small  figures  and  vases 
of  porcelain,  some  of  which  are  inscribed  with  hiero- 
glyphics resembling  those  found  in  Egypt,  small 
bottles  of  variegated  glass,  and  earrings  and  other 
jewels  of  gold  and  electrum,  ornamented  with  figures 
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They  further  remark  "that  it  is  at  least  worth  ourwbic 
to  notice,  as  a  mere  matter  of  Christian  evidence,  k? 
accurately  St.  Luke  writes  concerning  the  political  cb- 
racteristics  of  the  cities  and  provinces  which  he  men- 
tions. He  takes  notice,  in  the  most  artless  and  icd- 
dental  manner,  of  minute  details,  which  a  frauduleot 
composer  would  judiciously  avoid,  and  which  in  the 
mythical  result  of  meie  oral  tradition  would  surely  b 
loose  and  inexact.  Cyprus  is  a  "proconsular  "  province; 
Philippi  is  a  "colony;"  the  magistrates  of  Thessalonica 
have  an  unusual  title,  unmentioned  in  ancient  litera- 
ture; but  it  appears  from  a  monument  of  a  differeot 
kind  that  the  title  is  perfectly  correct,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  what  happened  at  Thessalonica,  as  comparec 
with  the  events  at  Philippi,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  ascertained  difference  in  the  political  condition  of 
the  two  places.  .  .  .  Those  magistrates  by  whom  tbe 
question  at  issue  is  ultimately  decided  are  not  Roman 
Praetors,  but  Greek  Politarchs." 

Lastly,  I  may  remark  that  Dr.  Alford,  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  in  his  *  Greek  Testament/  4th  ed. 
(Lond.  8vo.  1861,  p.  188),  has  adopted  from  Boeckh 

Secundus. — From  Pydna,  no.  1957;  from  Thessalonica,  nos. 
1969  and  1988. 

Demetrius. — No.  1958. 

NicopoLis.— No.  1957  (/  and  1994  d. 

ZoiLus. — From  Varna,  no.  2056. 

Parmenion. — From  Thessalonica,  no.  1975;  from  Pieria,  no.  1951. 

Taurus  (the  father  of  Asclepiades) . — From  Perinthus,  no.  2026. 

The  occurrence  of  thet^e  names  may  not,  indeed,  be  considered  of 
much  importance,  but  is  so  far  interesting  as  showing  the  existence 
in  Macedonia  and  Thracia,  of  families  of  the  same  name  with  those 
mentioned  iu  the  Acts  and  on  the  inscription  we  are  now  coo- 
sidering. 
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£ind  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson  the  reading  of 
JnOTBAIOr  ^AAOTIOr,  thus  showing  how  long  an 
error, — in  this  case,  it  is  true,  not  of  vital  consequence, 

may  be  preserved,  when  writers  have  not  access  to 

copies  as  certainly  accurate  as  those  made  by  photo- 
graphy. 

It  will  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  in  making 
this  remark  I  have  any  intention  of  casting  blame  on 
the  accuracy  or  scholarship  of  the  learned  Dean.  No 
one  has  time  or  opportunity  to  search  out  every  point 
in  an  inquiry  anew  for  himself;  some  things  must  be 
accepted  from  authors  who  are  known  to  have  made 
them  their  special  study  ;  and  the  Dean  of  Canterbury 
was,  therefore,  fully  justified  in  assuming  that  the  text 
of  Boeckh  was  unimpeachable. 

I  think  I  have  now  completed  what  I  proposed  to 
do;  and,  again,  I  wish  to  express  my  best  thanks  to 
Mr.  Morton.     Had  he  not  placed  in  my  hands,  with 
the  view  that  it  should  be  published  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  the  photo- 
graph which  was  executed  purposely  for  him  at  Salo- 
niki,  together  with  many  remarks  he  haid  prepared  on 
the  published  copies  of  this  inscription,  this  paper 
would  not  have  been  wTitten.     I  am  also  desirous  of 
stating  that  Mr.  Morton  has  since  added  to  his  kind- 
ness in  this  respect,  in  that  he  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  over  these  pages  as  they  passed  through  the 
press,  making  at  the  same  time  many  useful  altera- 
tions and  giving  to  me  many  valuable  suggestions,  of 
which  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  availing  myself. 
There  are  other  points  in  connection  with  it  which  I 
will  not  enter  upon,  as,  for  instance,  the  question  which 
has  been  discussed  by  Boeckh,  Leake,  and  others,  as 
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to  the  actual  number  of  PoUtarchs  existing  in  Thess^- 
lonica  as  shown  by  the  inscription.  For  these,  and 
other  questions  of  the  kind,  I  refer  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  matter  to  an  excellent  resume  of  ail 
that  is  known  about  Thessalonica — a  inonog:raph  hj 
T.  L.  F.  Tafel,  Professor  of  Antiquities  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tubingen,  entitled  *De  Thessalonica  ejusqoe 
agro,  dissertatio  geographica'  (Berlin,  8vo,  1839).  I 
must  add,  however,  that  like  all  the  scholars  to  whom 
I  have  had  to  refer  during  the  preceding  paper,  Tafd 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  *' Addenda  et 
Corrigenda,"  though  these  were  published  by  Boeckh 
at  least  four  years  before  his  own  work  issued  from 
the  press. 

For  the  same  reason  I  will  not  occupy  the  time  of 
the  Society  with  a  discussion  as  to  the  architectural 
character  of  the  structure  on  which  this  inscription  is 
preserved,  or  as  to  the  probability  or  not  of  its  having 
been  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
These  and  other  similar  points  can  hardly  be  set  at 
rest,  except  by  a  visit  to  the  locality  itself,  and  perhaps 
not  even  then« 

W.  S.  W.  Vaux. 
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The  next  most  important  statue  is  a  Mercnry, — 
on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  perfect  stataes  which 
have  come  down  to  our  times,  the  only  restorations 
being  the  right  foot  and  parts  of  the  right  hand, 
leg,  and  foot,  together  with  the  drapery  under  the  left 
arm.  This  Mercury  is  one  of  three  similar  copies 
made  in  the  best  Roman  times,  and  it  is  the  best  of 
the  three.  The  other  two  are,  respectively,  that  in 
the  collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  which  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  our  statue,  and  that  in  the 
Belvedere  at  the  Vatican.  The  Farnese  one,  alone, 
has  the  special  attributes  of  Mercury,  while  that  in 
the  Belvedere  was  supposed  for  a  long  time  to  be  an 
Antinous.  It  was  first  recognized  by  Visconti  as 
a  Mercury.  The  head  is  remarkable  for  its  pensive 
expression. 

The  third  figure  is  that  of  a  horseman,  which  has 
been  restored,  in  modern  times,  as  the  Emperor  Cali- 
gula, though  what  remains  of  the  antique  work  on  it 
is,  in  all  probability,  not  earlier  than  the  times  of  the 
Antonines.  The  chief  interest  of  it  is,  that  only  five 
other  antique  equestrian  groups,  as  far  as  it  is  known, 
are  extant,  three  being  those  of  the  two  Balbi  at  Na- 
ples, and  the  Persian  figure  found  with  the  remains  of 
the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus ;  and  the  fourth,  an 
equestrian  figure  of  Constantine  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Vatican.  As  a  work  of  art  the  Farnese  group  is  very  in- 
ferior to  the  bronze  statue  of  M.  Aurelius  in  the  Capitol. 
The  hand  is  a  cinquecento  restoration ;  the  fore  legs, 
the  hoofs  of  the  hind  ones,  the  right  hand,  the  drapery 
and  legs  of  the  Emperor  are  probably  restorations  of 
an  even  later  period.  The  horse  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  type  of  that  animal  unfortunately 
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TO  THE  COINAGE  OF  THAT  CITY  AND  OF 

PHOCiEA. 

(Read  November  21,  1866.) 

• 7rdXi9  •  a^oi 

jpa<l>a  i  a  reiara 

....  rtoiai  Kv[p]iov  earcj'  [to/j,  fiev  Koyp^aV" 

ra  to]  'Xpy<Tiov  inroBiKov  e[fifi€vcu  afiipO'' 

ripjatai  Tah  woXUaai,  SiKlacrrah  Si  6 

€fi]  fievat  t£  fiiv  6/i  MvriXi]va  [yiroSlK' 

tp]  ral^  ap')(aU  iralaai^  ral^  ifi  M  [i;t*\- 

i^]va  TrXea?  r&v  aifnaicjv,  ifi  <t>a>K4i  S[^  r- 

aU  ap^aU  iralaai^  rah  ifi  4>co#ca  7rX[6- 

a?  r&v  alfiia€a)[y '1  Tciv  Se  Sucav  efifievai  10 

iirel  K€  wviavTO^  i^ekdy  iv  ?f  /i^iyvve- 

cTf  ai  Bi  K€  /caralKpidly  to  ^valov  xep" 

vdv  ifBapiar€[p']o[y]  OiXoDV,  Oavartp  ^afu- 

axrOoi'  at  Be  xe  a7r[i;]0[ai;]§  mK]  O^Xfov  afifip[o' 

Ttjv,  Tifidra)  t[o]  Bueaanipiov  6  m  XPV  IB 

avT[o]v  iraOrjv  fj  /carOil/jLJevai,  a  Be  iroXi^  avaC- 

TM)9  Koi  a^dfiio^  [eo-JTW  ekaxov  Mi/rtXiy- 

vaoi  wpoaOe  Konrrqv  •  cip'xet  irporavi^  o 

ireBd  KoXa>vov,  i[ji  ^]<oKa  Be  6  ireBd  *Apia[r- 

apxov.  20 

On  a  fragment  of  grey  marble,  rather  more  than 

1  foot  7i  inches  each  way,  built  into  the  wall  of  a 

.  house  belonging  to  one  Demetrios  Kara  Panagiotes^ 
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in  a  street  near  to  the  Castle,  Mytilene.  Engrayec, 
Conze,  Reise  auf  der  Insel  Lesbos,  1865,  taf.  vi.  (See 
ibid.  p.  12.)  A  few  letters  are  wanting  in  Conze s 
transcript,  which  I  have  supplied  from  an  irapressioo 
in  paper  taken  by  me  in  1852. 

This  inscription  seems  to  be  the  latter  part  of  a 
treaty  between  the  Mytilenaeans  and  the  Phocaeans,  to 
regulate  the  standard  of  a  gold  coinage  cximmon  to 
both  states.  The  dialect  is  ^olic.  The  letters  are 
written  Krrovxrfiov,  and  the  date  of  the  inscription  is 
probably  not  later  than  Olymp.  96. 

1.  7.   TCU9  ap^ais  ircuaaii  for  ra^.  apya9  iraxra^.      (See 

Ahrens,  De  Dialect.  Mq\,  ^  10.  4.) 

1.  8.  TrXea^  for  irXeAff.  (UfuaeGtv  for  ^fjuaetop,  (See  Ah- 
rens, ^15.  3.)  9(0Ka  for  ^(DKala.  The  genitive  ^ancaai 
occurs  in  Sappho,  Fragm.  14.  (See  Ahrens,  §  16.  1.) 

1.  11.  firjweai  for  fitfal.  The  form  firpfca^  with  a 
single  V  occurs  in  two  passages  in  Herodotus,  iv.  43 
and  viii.  51,  (see  Baehr's  note  on  the  latter  pass^e, 
and  Jacobs  ad  iElian.  Nat.  An.  ix.  4.)  For  the  redu- 
plication of  the  V  compare  fitjwos,  (Bockh,  C.  I.  2166, 
and  Ahrens,  ^  8.) 

1.  14.  d7r[v]<t>[av]^  for  airo^xuf^.  The  top  of  the  T 
still  remains,      dfjk^porrjp  for  dfjuaprelv. 

1.  16.   waOrjv  for  iraOelv. 

1.  18.  Koimjv  for  Koirreiv;  irparravis  for  Trpvravis ;  cf. 
Bockh,  C.  I.  2166,  1.  31,  and  2265  A,  for  other  in- 
stances.  The  derivation  of  irpinavi^  from  irpo  is  thus 
confirmed. 

We  may  suppose  that  the  upper  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, now  broken  away,  contained  the  terms  on  which 
the  two  cities  agreed  to  have  a  currency  in  commoo, 
,  for  it  is  clear  from  what  follows  that  both  states  had 
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a  common  interest  in  preventing  any  deterioration  of 
the  standard. 

I  shall  now  give  an  abstract  of  the  text,  reserving 
for  after  discussion  the  consideration  of  certain  diffi- 
culties in  its  interpretation. 

1.  4.  sq.  [It  is  ordained]  that  (the  officer  who  has 
struck)  the  gold  should  be  subject  to  trial,  inrohucos^ 
both  in  Mytilene  and  in  Phocaea,  and  that  the  jurors, 
hcKcurral^  for  this  trial,  in  both  these  cities,  shall  be  a 
majority  of  the  magistrates,  afyxai     The  trial  is  to  take 
place  within  six  months  after  the  year  comes  to  an 
end.     If  the  person  under  trial  shall  be  convicted  ot 
having  wilfully  adulterated  the  gold  ?  KaTa\^Kplff]ri  0€Ka>v 
TO  j(pvaiov  Kepvav  uSape<rr€'[p]o[i/,  he  is  to  be  punished 
with  death ;  but  if  he  shall  be  judged  to  have  erred  but 
not  wilfully,  let  the  court  decide  what  he  ought  to  suf- 
fer, or  to  pay  as  a  fine,  but  let  the  city  be  free  from  the 
charge  and  from  all  liability.      The  Mytilenseans  ob' 
tained  by  lot  the  priority  in  the  right  of  coining.     The 
chief  magistrates  are  the  Prytanis  who  comes  after 
Kolonos  in  Mytilene,  and  the  Prytanis  who  comes  after 
Aristarchos  in  Phocaea. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  xp^rriov  to 
which  the  inscription  refers  is  the  well-known  cur- 
rency struck  by  the  Greek  cities  on  the  western  coast 
of  Asia,  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  b.c,  and  of 
which  Cyzicns  and  Phocaea  were  the  principal  mints. 
Much  of  this  money  was  paid  into  the  Athenian  trea- 
sury, as  tribute  from  the  allied  states,  as  is  shown  by 
the  mention  of  Phocaean  staters  and  hektce  in  incriptions 
containing  lists  of  anathemata  in  the  Parthenon. 

In  the  majority  of  extant  specimens  of  this  coinage 
more  or  less  of  silver  is  mixed  with  the  gold.     Hence 
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it  has  been  generally  assumed  by  numismatists  tl^ 
the  metal  used  in  this  currency  was  the  electrum  oi 
the  ancients. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected  that  whenev^-  the 
money  of  Phocaea  and  Cyzicus  is  mentioned  in  ancient 
authors  or  inscriptions  it  is  called,  as  in  the  inscrip- 
tion before  us,  ypvalov^  not  fiKetcrpw ;  nor  does  it  app^ir 
that  money  of  electrum  is  directly  mentioned  anywhere 
in  Greek  or  Roman  literature,  except  in  a  passage  of 
Lampridius  relating  to  certain  pieces,  probably  medal- 
lions, struck  by   the   Emperor   Severus   Alexander.' 
Further,   the  analysis  of  several  so-called  electrum 
coins  by  the  Due  de  Luynes  showed  that  the  propor- 
tion of  gold  to  silver  in  them  was  not  adjusted  by  any 
fixed  rules,  and  that,  in  one  instance,  the  silver  was  to 
the  gold  as  three  to  two ;  whereas,  according  to  Pliny, 
N.  H.  xxxiii.  23,  electrum  was  a  compound  containing 
four  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  silver.^     On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  said  that,  though  these  proportions 
may  represent  the  standard  of  electrum  establL<%hed 
in  Pliny's  time,  it  does  not  follow  from  his  statemeot 
that  this  standard  has  always  prevailed,  or  that  the 
earlier  Greek  writers  invariably  used  the  word  ffX&crpop 
in  the  restricted  sense  of  Pliny's  definition.^ 

^  Lampridius,  vit.  Alexand.  Seven,  c.  25. 

'  Lenormant, '  Revue  Namismatiqae,'  N.  S.,  i.  p.  88-98.  See  also 
Rossignol,  *Le8  M^taux  dans  TAntiqait^/  Paris,  1863,  pp.  334-875, 
on  the  electrum  generally. 

^  Strabo  speaks  of  electrum  as  the  compound  obtained  by  the  first 
metallurgical  process  employed  on  native  gold :  kK  Sk  rov  ;^u(rov 
hffo^ivov  Kox  KoBaipofitvov  arvimjpuaSei  riA  yj  ro  KoBapfia  ^cjcrpor 
ctvoi*  TToXw  Sc  rovrov  KajB^I/ofia^ov  fuyfia  ?;(ovros  dpyvpov  koI  )(pwrov, 
Tou  fAh^  fyyvpov  a7roKai€(r6ai,  rov  Sk  xpvo-ov  vmfL€v€iy  (iii.  p.  146).  If 
we  suppose  that  by  the  process  here  described  a  compound  could 
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In  a  well-known  passage  in  the  '  Antigone '  of  So- 
phocles (1.  1038),  the  poet  places  in  apposition  to  tt/w* 
ScLpScmv  fjXe/crpov  .  .  .  fccu    rov   ^Ivhimv  ypvaov.       By  the 
electrum  from  Sardis,  Sophocles  no  doubt  meant  the 
nativeore  from  the  Pactolus,  which,  like  that  fromSpain, 
^^ransylvania,  and  other  auriferous  regions,  probably 
contained  more  of  less  of  silver.    Most  of  the  gold  used 
in  the  mints  of  Phocsea  and  other  neighbouring  Greek 
cities  on  the  same  coast  was  probably  obtained  from  the 
washings  of  the  Pactolus  in  a  mixed  state.    The  gold  of 
Cyzicus  was  probably  derived  partly  from  this  source, 
hut  still  more  from  the  Crimea.     The  art  of  refining 
gold  must  have  been  known  in  Asia  from  a  very  early 
period,  for  we  find  Crcesus  oflfering  at  Delphi  plinths 
of  refined  gold,  xp^aos  air€^6o9,  and  of  pale  or  mixed 
gold,  XevKos  'xpvaos,^  and  the  darics  subsequently  struck 
by  Darius  were  of  the  finest  standard.^ 

The  Greek  states  of  western  Asia  Minor,  probably 
from  expediency  rather  than  from  want  of  metallurgi- 
cal skill,  used  in  their  coinages  the  mixed  metal,  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  more  accurately  designated  paU  gold 
than  electrum,  though  the  latter  term  has  so  generally 
prevailed  among  numismatists  that  it  could  not  be 
changed  without  some  inconvenience. 

be  produced  in  which  the  quantities  of  gold  to  silver  were  always 
maintained  in  the  same  proportion,  viz.  4  to  1,  it  becomes  a  curious 
subject  for  inquiry  how,  with  the  imperfect  chemical  knowledge  of 
the  ancients,  so  nice  a  result  could  be  obtained. 

Servius  ad  ^neid.  viii.  402,  and  Isidorusr  Origin,  xvi.  24,  state 
that  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  in  electrum  was  3  to  4,  not 
4  to  5  as  Pliny  asserts. 

^  Herod,  i.  50.  Strabo  uses  -^^vaiov  XtvKOv,  iii.  220,  as  synony- 
mous with  apyvpofuyii. 

^  Herod,  iv.  166. 
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The  so-called  electruin  coinage  of  the  western  oo^ 
of  Asia  Minor  probably  commenced  as   early  as  the 
time  of  Croesus,  and  lasted  till  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  but  the  majority  of  extant  specimens  seem 
to  have  been  struck  between  b.c.  460  and  b.c.  360. 
The  coins  which  we  possess,  exclusively  of  the  lai^r 
pieces  of  Cyzicus,  are  chiefly  hekta^  some   of  which 
clearly  belong  to  Phocaea,  whilst  others,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  their  types,  may  be  attributed   with  more 
or  less  probahility  to   Smyrna,  Pergaraus,    Erythrae, 
and  other  cities  of  JEoVis  and  Ionia.     One  of  these 
heXrta,  haying  on    the   obverse  a   belmeted    head  of 
Athene,  and  on  the  reverse  AE,  two  calves  face  to  face, 
is  rightly  attributed  by  Burgon  to  Lesbos,  and  in  that 
island  specimens  of  the  so-called  electrum  coinage  are 
often  to   be   purchased.      It   may  be  observed  that, 
though  the  extant  AeHa  exhibit  such  a  diversity  of 
type  as  to  justify  us  in  attributing  them  to  various  in- 
dependent cities  on  the  western  coast,  they  present  at 
the  same  time  such  a  general  uniformity  in   fabric, 
weight,  and  standard  as  to  suggest  the  notion  that  they 
were  struck  according  to   some  common  system  of 
mintage,  such  as  would  result  from  a  commercial  league. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  number  of  cities  thus 
associated,  it   may  be  inferred   from  the   promineDt 
mention  of  Cyzicene  and  Phocaean  money  in  ancient 
writers   and   inscriptions,    that   these    tw^o  were   the 
dominant  mints  on  the  western  coast,  and  were  pro- 
bably established  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest. 

If  the  gold  money  of  Cyzicus  and  Phocaea  had  a 
wide-spread  commercial  reputation,  it  would  obviously 
have  been  to  the  advantage  of  neighbouring  cities  to 
assimilate  their  coinage  as  far  as  possible  to  that  of 
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one  of  these  two  mints,  so  that  it  might  pass  current 
^Lt  the  same  rate. 

In  the  case  of  Mytilene,  we  may  infer  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  treaty  now  under  consideration 
t:hat  the  currency  was  regulated  by  a  mutual  guarantee, 
so  that  the  Mytilenaean  moneyer  was  liable  to  be  tried 
\yy  a  jury  of  Phocaean  magistrates,  and  vice  versd,  the 
Phocaean  moneyer  by  a  jury  of  My  tilenaean  magistrates, 
the  object  of  such  an  arrangement  being,  of  course,  to 
secure  the   inquiry  from   all   undue  local  influence. 
This  reciprocal  arrangement  is  certainly  not  distinctly 
stated  in  the  text,  but  it  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
words  StK[aarais  re  €fji]fi€vai  tw  fiev  ifjL  MvTiKi^va  [unoSUqi] 
Tctis  afyxai»  iraltrais  reus  ifi  M[vTiX'q]  va  ifkias  rwv  alfuaeoDPf 
€fL  ^wKa  i\e  r\ahs  apjfcus  ircuaaif  reus  €fi  ^(oxa  irXeas  r&v 
€UfiKT€a>v ;  especially,  when  we  take  these  words  in  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  these  cities  were  to  strike 
money  alternately — iXaypv  MvrCK'qvaoi,  frpocOe  ic(wrn7i/,and 
with  the  clause,  a  Se  irokis  avalrvos  koX  al^dfuos  €<rTa>.      For 
if,  by  fixing  the  blame  on  the  moneyer,  the  city  was  re- 
leased from  all  liability,  it  follows  that  such  liability 
was  otherwise  contracted  by  the  city  in  respect  to  the 
other  party  or  parties  to  the  treaty. 

This  convention  between  Phocaea  and  Mytilene 
throws  light  on  a  curious  anecdote  from  the  Apo- 
phthegms of  Kallisthenes,  which  has  been  preserved 
by  Julius  Pollux,  in  his  Onomasticon,  ix.  93.  Kal- 
listhenes states  that  the  poet  Persinos,  having  been 
neglected  by  Eubulos,  the  tyrant  of  Atarneus,  left  him 
and  went  to  Mytilene.  When  Eubulos  expressed  sur- 
prise at  this,  Persinos  wrote  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
found  it  more  agreeable  to  change  the  Phocaean  money 
{(JHOKotSts),  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  in  Mytilene 
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than  in  Atarneus.   The  commeDtators  on  this  p^sa^' 
suppose  that    Persinos  found   Mytilene   a  pleasaate 
place  of  residence  than  Atarneus,  because  he  had  tkre 
greater  freedom  of  action,  and  could  spend  his  wm^ 
as  he  liked.     But  may  it  not  rather  refer  to  the  diffid- 
ence of  the  rate  of  exchange  between  Atarneus  aiic 
Mytilene  ?     In  the  Levant,  at   the   present  day,  tt: 
profit  on  the  exchange  of  gold  varies  considerably  k 
different  parts  of  Turkey.      Such  was   probably  tfce 
case  in  antiquity,^  and  it  may  have  been    the  object 
of  Eubulos  to  depreciate  unduly  the  value  of  the  Pbc^ 
caean  stater,  and  to  exact  an  unjust  exchange ;  whereas 
it  would  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the  aonvention 
between  Mytilene  and   Phocsea,  recorded   in  this  in- 
scription, that  there  should  be  complete  reciprocity 
in  the  rate  of  exchange  in  both  cities.      As  Eubulos 
must  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Mausolus,®  the  con- 
vention would  then  have  been  in  force  for  some  years 
at  Mytilene,  if  the  inscription  is  of  the  period  to  which 
I  have  assigned  it. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  the  general 
meaning  and  object  of  this  inscription,  I  have  to 
notice  certain  lacunes  and  difficulties  in  the  text,  the 
restoration  and  interpretation  of  which  may  admit  of 
doubt. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  xnrohucov  (1.  4)  refers  to  the 
person  who  (1.  13,  14)  is  liable  to  capital  or  other 
punishment,  and  that  this  person  can  be  no  other 
than  the  moneyer.  This,  I  think,  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred from  the  context,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 

«  Pollux,  ed.  Dindorf.  v.  p.  1112. 

^  See  an  inscription,  Bockh,  C.  I.  No.  2334. 

«  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  4.  ed.  Gottling.     See  ibid.  p.  325. 
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:liat  the  restoration  (to/a  ^ev  /cdyp^avra  to)  contains  the 
2xact  number  of  letters  required  to  fill  the  lacune  at 
the  end  of  L  3  and  beginning  of  1.  4. 

This  restoration  admitted,  no  word  seems  so  appro- 
priate at  the  end  of  1.  6  as  xnrohUt^. 

1.  12,  13,  al  Se  fC€  Kara\jcpi6\^  to  j(pvalov  xepvav  vSa- 
p€aT€lp]o[v]  OiKsov,  "  if  he  shall  be  convicted  of  having 
wilfully  adulterated  the  gold."  The  interpretation  here 
conjecturally  proposed  is  not  satisfactory,  but,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  context,  these  words  can  hardly 
contain  any  other  meaning. 

In  KOTc^^Kpifflri  the  traces  of  the  KPI  are  doubtful. 
The  ©  which  follows  is  rather  more  distinct.     The 
letters    KEPNAN     are    indisputable.        The    letters 
YAAPEZTE  are  equally  clear.     Of  the  P  which  follows 
there  are   only   doubtful   traces.      I   have   supposed 
K€pvav  to  be  an  iEolic  form  of  Kipvav^  to  mix.     The 
literal  translation  would    thus  be — **  if   he  shall  be 
convicted  of  having  mixed  the  gold  too  watery,  i.  e. 
of  having  too  much  diluted    the  gold."     The  con- 
struction Karcucpidrf  xepvav  may  be  compared  with  Kara- 
jv(oa0€i9  TTpi^aaew  (Herod.  vi.  2).     It  may,  however,  be 
objected  that  we  find  in  Alcaeus  Kipvai9,  not  fcepvais. 

In  reference  to  the  words  to  ')^v<riov  Kepvav  vBa' 
p€<n€pov  it  may  be  observed  that  gold  ore  in  antiquity, 
as  now,  was  washed  in  the  first  instance  in  water,  and 
sifted  through  a  sieve  to  get  rid  of  the  earth  with 
which  it  is  found  intermixed.  Hence  the  gold- works 
in  Spain  were  called  ypvaoirkvauiy  "gold  washings.'* 
The  word  vBapearepov  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  refer 
to  this  process,  but  I  am  unable,  on  this  supposition, 
to  extract  any  satisfactory  meaning  out  of  the  passage. 
The  context  seems  clearly  to  show  that  vSapearepov, 
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must  be  here  construed  "  mixed  too  weak,*'  "  too  mue 
diluted  with  alloy."  This  may  have  been  the  technid 
word  to  express  adulteratioD.  Hence  its  combinaUx 
here  with  icepvav. 

The  epithet  vSapri9  is  commonly  used  in  Greek  io 
speaking  of  wine,  as  the  antithesis  to  Sjcparos,  "  ub- 
mixed  or  pure  wine."  Hence,  by  an  easy  metaphor, 
it  might  be  applied  to  gold,  or  anything  else  suscep- 
tible of  dilution.  Thus  we  find  vBapiif  ^Xoti/v  (^£sch. 
Agam.  798) ;  iSapii9  <l>i\la  (Aristot.  Pol.  2.  4,  7).  Tbt 
phrase  Ovfitfpes  Kepaaaaa,  "  mixing  a  bath  to  an  agree- 
able temperature,**  Od.  x.  362,  may  be  compared  witt 
K€pvav  vBap€<rr€pov,^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  penalty  here  enacted 
for  adulterating  the  currency  should  be  so  severe. 
when  we  consider  the  facility  for  such  malpractices 
which  the  use  of  a  mixed  metal  in  the  mint  would 
offer.  As  much  of  the  tribute  of  the  Asiatic  depen- 
dencies was  paid  into  the  Athenian  treasury  in  Pho- 
caean  gold,  it  was  probably  current  at  Athens  in  ibe 
time  of  Pericles ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  not  in  good  repute  there,  and  Hesychius  calls 
it  TO  KOKioTOP  xp^^^^i  referring  probably  to  the  later 
coinage.*** 

The  gold  seems  purest  in  the  earliest  specimens. 

C.  T.  Newton. 


'  Compare  (cuporcpov  Kipaipt,  II.  ix.  203.  See  also  Ephipp.  in 
Meineke,  Fragm.  Com.  Gr.  iii.  p.  329,  3.     Antiph.  ibid.  iii.  p.  77.  2. 

^^  See  my  '  History  of  Discoveries  at  Budrum,  etc./  ii.  part  2, 
pp.  683-6. 
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ON    RECENT  ADDITIONS    TO  THE  SCULPTURES   AND 
ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  BRITISH   MUSEUM. 

(Head  January  24th,  1866.) 

It  is  now  some  years  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  laying 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  an  account  of 
the  excavations  made  by  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
Newton, — the  present  Keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum, — on  the  site  of 
the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus,  at  Branchidae  and  at 
Cnidus;  together  with  a  notice  of  the  researches 
undertaken  by  Captains  Porcher  and  Smith,  among 
the  ruins  at  Cyrene. 

The  monuments  acquired  by  these  gentlemen  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  though,  I  regret  to  say, 
still  invisible  to  the  public,  under  the  temporary  glass 
sheds  beneath  the  portico,  which  they  have  long  oc- 
cupied, and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  are  likely  to  occupy 
for  yet  many  years. 

I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  might  not  be  wholly 
uninteresting  to  the  Society,  if  I  were,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  give  its  members  a  brief  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal additions  which  have  been  made  during  recent 
years,  to  the  sculptures  and  other  antiquities  of  the 
British  Museum ;  the  more  so,  that  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  detailed  notice  of  them  has  been  anywhere 
given,  or  is  likely  to  be  published  in  any  other  chan* 
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nel.  In  doing  this,  I  may  state,  generally,  that  t't 
objects  I  am  about  to  describe  are,  with  few  eicsp- 
tions,  so  arranged  as  to  be  readily  seen  hy  the  pobli:. 
so  that,  should  my  description  fail  to  be  intellieib  e 
any  one  really  interested  in  such  matters  can  go  zn . 
look  for  himself 

I  propose  to  arrange  what  I  have  to  say  under  the 
following  principal  heads : — 

1.  Sculptures,  recently  acquired,  in  coQtinriation  cf 
the  great  collection  procured  by  Mr.  Newton  from 
Halicamassus. 

2.  Antiquities  of  various  classes,  from  recent  exca- 
vations by  Messrs.  Biliotti  and  Salzmann,  at  Camirus, 
in  the  Island  of  Rhodes. 

3.  Sculptures,  etc.,  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Count  de  Pourtales-Gorgier. 

4.  Sculptures,  etc. ,  from  the  Farnese  Palace  at  Rome. 

5.  Various  collections,  procured  either  by  purchase 
or  gift,  from  Mr.  Dennis,  the  late  Viscount  Strangford, 
Mr.  Newton,  and  Signer  Castellani. 

6.  A  series  of  miscellaneous  objects  of  special  inter- 
est or  value. 

To  take— 

1 .  Fragments  of  the  Mausoleum. 

The  Museum  has  recently  acquired  from  the  Mar- 
chese  Serra  a  very  valuable  slab,  the  existence  of  which 
at  the  Villa  di  Negri,  Genoa,  has  been  long  known. 
It  represents,  first,  an  Amazon  vanquished  by  a  war- 
rior, kneeling  and  stretching  out  her  hands  for  mercy, 
the  warrior  having  hold  of  her  by  her  hair ;  and,  2dly, 
a  warrior  defending  himself,  on  his  knees,  from  the 
attack  of  an  Amazon.  This  slab  is,  unquestionably,  a 
portion  of  the  frieze  of  the  order,  and  was  in  the  pos- 
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»e88ion  of  the  Serra  and  Bajano  families  for  more  than 
3L  century.  Its  state  of  preservation  is  remarkable : 
better,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  than  that  of  any  of 
tlie  slabs  procured  either  in  1847,  or,  subsequently, 
during  Mr.  Newton's  more  extended  researches. 

There  is  much  room  for  curious  speculation  as  to 

liow  this  solitary  piece  of  the  Mausoleum-frieze  found 

its  way  to  a  villa  at  Genoa.     The  probability  is  that 

some  Genoese  visited  the  port  of  Halicarnassus  before 

^what  the  knights  of  Rhodes  spared  of  the  Mausoleum 

was  completely  silted  over,  and,  remarking  the  beauty 

of  the  workmanship  on  this  fragment,  brought  it  away 

for  the  adornment  of  his  own  home. 

That  ^there  were  men  of  some  taste  among  those 
who  committed  such  irreparable  havoc  on  one  of  the 
••  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  "  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  portions  of  one  or  more  of  the  original  friezes, 
representing  Amazonomachiae,  together  with  heads  of 
colossal  lions,  were  noticed  by  Choiseul-Gouffier  and 
other  travellers  who  have  visited  Bud  rum,  as  still  at- 
tached to  the  walls  of  the  castle  built  by  the  Knights 
at  that  place.    Part  of  these  were  removed  and  brought 
to  England  during  the  first  expedition  inaugurated  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  RedclifFe,  the  remainder,  since  that 
period,  by  Mr.  Newton  himself.     We  cannot  there- 
fore doubt  that  these  fragments  were  preserved  from 
utter  ruin  by  some  of  the  Knights  of  lihodes,  at  the 
time  they  pulled  down  the  Mausoleum  to  construct 
their  castle  with  its  materials.    It  is  not  unlikely,  that 
the  slab  taken  to  Genoa  may  have  been  put  aside  for 
a  similar  use,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  not 
worked  up,  as  so  many  other  pieces  of  sculpture  had 
been. 

VOL.  VIII.  2    P 
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In  coDDection  also  with  the  Mausoleum,  I  may  state 
that,  quite  recently,  Mr.  Newton  has  been  able  to 
obtain  from  Constantinople  the  cast  of  another  slab, 
which  he  had  noticed  as  early  as  1852  in  the  Imperial 
Museum  at  the  Seraglio.  This  fragment,  representing 
an  Amazon  rushing  forward  with  uplifted  battle-axe, 
belongs  to  the  same  frieze,  and  is  sculptured  in  the 
same  masterly  manner  as  the  rest.  Besides  the  slabs 
from  the  Villa  di  Negri,  and  the  cast  from  the  Turkish 
Museum,  many  more  fragments  have  been  received 
from  Budrum  during  the  last  year,  the  result  for  the 
most  part  of  excavations  made  by  Messrs.  Biliotti  and 
Salzmann  under  the  sites  of  two  Turkish  houses,  which 
Mr.  Newton  had  failed  in  persuading  the  owners  to  make 
over  to  him  at  the  period  of  his  own  researches. 

As,  however,  their  value  consi^^ts  chiefly  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  completing  from  them  some  of  the  shattered 
slabs  already  brought  to  England  in  previous  years, — 
a*  work  requiring  much  time  and  earnest  study — I  need 
not,  on  the  present  occasion,  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  Society  with  what  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  but  an  imperfect  account  of  them. 

I  shall,  therefore,  at  once  proceed  to  (2)  the  re- 
searches of  Messrs.  Biliotti  and  Salzmann,  at  Camirus, 
in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  as,  by  their  zeal  and  exertions, 
the  nation  has  been  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
very  remarkable  assemblage  of  works  of  art,  in  many 
styles  and  difiFering  materials, — each  specimen,  too, 
exhibiting  its  own  characteristic  excellence  in  the 
happy  treatment  of  the  material  on  which  the  artist 
has  chanced  to  work. 

I  should  state  in  limine^  that  Camirus  was  situated 
on  the  northern  shore  of  Rhodes,  and  was  one  of  the 
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three  principal  cities  of  that  island,  before  the  founding 
of  the  city  of  Rhodes.  Camirus,  Lindus,  and  Jalysus 
were  traditionally  named  from,  and  founded  by,  the 
three  grandsons  of  Ochimus  ;  and  these  towns,  in 
alliance  and  conjunction  with  Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Hali- 
carnassus,  formed  what  was  called  the  Dorian  Hexa- 
polls,  with  a  common  sanctuary  on  the  Triopian  head- 
land on  ihe  coast  of  Caria.  Apollo  was  the  tutelary 
deity  of  this  confederation.  (Herod,  i.  144.) 

The  town  of  Rhodes  itself  was  built  at  the  north- 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  by  the  union  of  Lin- 
dus, Jalysus,  and  Camirus,  about  b.c.  408,  and  thus 
became  the  capital  of  the  island. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  new  capital,  the  earlier 
towns  seem  to  have  gradually  decayed.  We  should, 
therefore,  naturally  expect  that  monuments  disinterred 
on  the  site  of  Camirus — should  this  site  be  well  deter- 
mined— would  be  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  such 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  case. 

The  first  origin  of  the  discovery  of  antiquities  at 
Camirus  is  curious.  The  site  was  covered  with  a  pine 
forest,  on  clearing  which  and  cultivating  the  soil,  the 
peasants  discovered  the  Necropolis  by  the  accident  of 
a  bullock  stumbling  into  a  tomb  while  dragging  the 
plough.  In  1853,  Mr.  Newton  visited  the  site,  and 
obtained  thence  many  terra-cotta  vases  of  a  very  ar- 
chaic character  ;  these  he  states  (*  Travels  and  Disco- 
veries in  the  Levant,'  vol.  i.  p.  235)  were  found  near 
the  modern  village  of  Kalavarda.  He  says  (under  date 
of  Aug.  5,  1853),  •'  In  this  village  I  was  much  inter- 
ested by  finding  a  number  of  Greek  fictile  vases  in  the 
peasants'  houses.  These  vases  are  of  various  styles. 
Among  them  are  several  platters,  pinakes^  of  a  very 

2  p2 
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early  period,  with  geometrical  patterns  painted  in  brown 
on  a  pale  ground. 

^*  This  kind  of  ware  has  been  found  in  the  tombs  of 
Athens,  Melos,  and  of  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  is 
thought  to  be  of  very  remote  antiquity ;  the  more  so, 
as  the  sites  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  are  strewn  with  it. 
I  also  found  at  Kalavarda,  several  jugs,  amphora  and 
oinochore^  on  which  were  painted  either  black  figures 
on  a  red  ground,  or  red  figures  on  a  black  ground. 
None  of  these  designs  were  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
drawing  or  excellence  of  fabric,  but  mostly  specimens 
of  the  later  period  of  the  art.  The  clay  seemed  rather 
thick  and  heavy.  The  peasants  also  showed  me  some 
small  terra-cotta  figures.  On  inquiry  I  was  told  that 
all  these  objects  were  found  in  tombs  near  the  vil- 
lage." 

Such  was  the  first  notice  of  the  discovery  of  ancient 
relics  in  this  part  of  Rhodes :  need  we  add  that  it  was 
quite  sufiicient  to  stimulate  to  further  excavations  ? 
Hence  it  was,  that  representations  having  been  made 
in  the  right  quarter,  ^firman  was  procured  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  MM.  Biliotti  and  Salzmann,  who  had 
followed  closely  on  Mr.  Newton's  footsteps,  were  em- 
powered to  undertake  a  systematic  examination  of 
Kalavarda  and  of  its  neighbourhood.  The  result  is 
that  the  Acropolis  of  Camirus  has  been  discovered 
and  thoroughly  explored,  not  less  than  275  tombs 
having  been  opened  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1863-4.  From  these  tombs,  combined  with  the  re- 
searches of  previous  years,  a  vast  number  of  small 
precious  monuments,  consisting  of  ornaments  in  gold, 
glass,  and  bronze,  figures  in  terra-cotta  and  calcareous 
stone,  vases,  and  alabaster  jars,  have  been  procured. 
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Most  of  these  objects  range  in  date  between  b.c.  650 
(or  possibly  still  earlier)  and  b.c.  200  ;  the  more  archaic 
specimens  being  certainly  anterior  to  the  Persian  War, 
i.  e.  to  B.C.  480.  I  may  add  that,  on  the  site  of  the 
Acropolis,  various  foundations  of  walls  were  laid  bare, 
and,  under  these  foundations,  a  curious  set  of  galleries, 
^ith  shafts  at  intervals,  has  been  traced  out ;  and  that 
a  great  variety  of  early  antiquities,  in  porcelain,  bronze, 
ivory,  gold,  pottery,  and  different  minerals,  has  been 
found  in  these  shafts  and  galleries.  The  whole  of  the 
collection  from  Camirus  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
under  certain  main  headings,  such  as  the  following : — 

1.  Asiatico-Phoenician  or  Archaic  Greek. 

2.  Greek  of  the  best  and  later  periods. 

3.  Egyptian  or  imitations  of  Egyptian. 

The  first  class  is  by  far  the  most  important,  in  that 
it  comprehends  most  of  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
together  with  a  few  terra-coitas,  and  aflPords  a  most 
curious  subject  for  inquiry,  as  to  the  source  from 
which  it  has  been  derived.  It  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed that  these  and  similar  works  are  due  to  artists 
whose  homes  were  the  chief  cities  of  Phoenicia, — Tyre 
and  Sidon,— a  view  supported  by  the  fact  that  very 
similar  terra-cotta  figures  have  been  procured,  in  re- 
cent years,  from  tombs  at  Sidon. 

I  wish,  however,  in  accepting  for  them  the  generic 
name  of  Phoenician,  to  guard  myself  against  admitting 
the  idea  that  they  are  wholly  products  of  the  inventive 
art  of  the  inhabitants  of  Phoenicia ;  since  I  cannot  but 
think  that  not  a  few  specimens  betray  a  marked  Assy- 
rian influence,  and  would  seem  to  be  copies,  at  second 
or  third  hand,  of  monuments  originally  Assyrian.  I 
imagine  that   the  general  character  of  Assyrian  art 
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must  have  been  well  known  in  Western  Asia,  both 
before  and  subsequently  to  the  final  overthrow  of  Ni- 
neveh, about  B.C.  620;  and  most  persons  will,  I  be- 
lieve,  recognize,  even  at  first  sight,  a  manifest  connec- 
tion between  many  of  the  objects  of  this  Class  and  the 
products  of  the  well-known  and  well-defined  art  of 
Assyria ;  such  as  may  be  seen  on  the  earliest  sculp- 
tures Mr.  Layard  disinterred  at  Kimrud,  and  on  the 
beautiful  specimens  of  sculpture  procured  by  Mr.  Lof- 
tus  from  the  most  recent  palaces  at  Koyunjik. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  seems  to 
be  wiser  to  term  them  Asiatic  than  Phoenician, — the 
more  so  that  such  a  title  precludes  our  limiting  their 
production  to  any  one  particular  province  or  district. 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  underrate  the  recorded  in- 
fluence of  the  Phoenicians  upon  Greece  and  its  islands : 
it  is  quite  possible,  nay,  very  probable,  that  to  them  we 
owe  the  introduction  of  the  formative  arts  into  Greece, 
as  Greece  herself  unquestionably  owes  to  them,  the  cha- 
racters of  her  alphabetic  writing.     It  is  well  known, 
that  in  very  remote  ages,  Asiatic  colonies,  chiefly  from 
Tyre,  spread  all  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
abundant  traces  being  still  found  of  their  coloniz- 
ing energy,  at  Carthage,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Majorca, 
and  at  Tartessus,  Gades,  and  other  places  in  Spain. 
We  have,  also,  the  important  traditions  that  Cadmus 
— himself,  as  his  name  impUes,  an  Oriental,  and  pro- 
bably a  Phoenician — came. to  Rhodes  and  left  there 
some  Phcenician  settlers  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  58);  and  that 
Minos — himself  probably  a  Phoenicians-founded  an 
empire  in  Crete :  while  the  Odyssey  especially  notices 
the  Phoenicians  as  vavaikKuroi  avSpes  (Odyss.  xv.  415), 
that  is,  men  illustrious  for  their  naval  skill. 
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We  are  also  informed  tLat,  in  remote  times,  the 
Phoenicians  were  famous  as  metal-workers, — the  story 
of  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple  by  the  aid  of 
Hiram's  workmen  tending  to  confirm  this  statement ; 
while  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  Homer  that  the 
cuirass  of  Agamemnon  was  made  either  at  Sidon  or 
in  Cyprus.  Lastly,  we  find  notices  of  a  certain  tribe 
or  set  of  men,  called  the  Telchines,  who  were  noted 
as  workers  of  metal  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, — there 
being  little  doubt  that  these  Telchines,  as  the  first 
syllable  of  their  name  naturally  suggests,  were  them- 
selves of  Asiatic  origin ; — together  with  the  legend 
that  Danaus  himself  built  the  temple  of  Athene  at 
Lindus. 

All  I  wish  to  urge  is,  that  the  evidence  of  the 
purely  Phoenician  origin  of  these  and  similar  works 
is  not,  to  my  mind,  satisfactory;  though  I  am  ready  to 
admit  the  Oriental  descent  of  these  metallic  ornaments, 
and  to  accept  the  general  statements  in  ancient  au- 
thors, noticed  above,  as  expressing  their  belief  that 
the  Phoenicians  were  a  race  who  had  cultivated  in  a 
remarkable  degree  a  certain  style  of  art,  and  this,  too, 
at  a  period  when  they  had  few,  if  any,  rivals. 

Admitting,  then,  as  a  general  principle,  that  Phoe- 
nician navigators  and  settlers  did,  in  all  probability, 
convey  these  arts  to  the  shores  of  Greece,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  works  them- 
selves represent  very  truly  a  traditional  style,  accepted 
generally  throughout  Western  Asia,  and  ultimately, 
with  some  modifications,  in  Greece  itself, — a  style  of 
which  Nineveh  was  probably  the  original  fountain- 
head, — though,  possibly,  the  name  of  that  famous  city, 
and  of  the  wonderful  works  enshrined  in  its  ruins,  was 
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as  unknown  to  the  makers  of  these  monuments  as  it 
was  alike  to  classical  and  modern  times  till,  scarcely 
twenty  years  since,  the  buried  city  was  restored  to  the 
gaze  of  man. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe,  individually,  a  few 
of  the  more  remarkable  of  these  metallic  ornaments, 
drawings  of  some  of  which  I  have  had  made,  to  serve 
as  typical  specimens. 

I  may  premise  that  almost  all  the  gold  andjsilver 
ornaments  (among  which  the  gold  largely  predomi- 
nate in  number)  have  evidently  been  used  either  (I) 
as  necklaces  or  (2)  for  attachment  to  different  fiarts 
of  a  dress,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  thin  pieces 
or  plaques  of  metal,  averaging  from  one  to  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  with  subjects  on  them,  worked 
up,  as  a  rule,  from  behind,  after  the  fashi(Hi  called  in 
modern  times  repaussee  work. 

The  leading  varieties  are  as  follows : — 

1.  A  female  figure,  standing  in  front,  draped  to  the 
feet,  and  the  feet  themselves  almost  hidden,  as  on  the 
earliest  sculptures  from  Branchidae,  with  long  hair 
elaborately  dressed  falling  on  the  shoulders,  and  naked 
breasts ;  the  arms  raised  in  a  stiff  formal  manner,  and 
the  hands  partially  closed  ;  the  whole  in  an  oblong 
frame  surrounded  by  dots,  with  two  or  more  holes  for 
attachment.     (Fig.  1.) 

2.  A  similar  figure,  but  somewhat  larger,  with  large 
wings  of  peculiar  shape,  resembling  a  nimbus,  the 
hands  crossed  in  front  and  the  elbows  square,  and  a 
rosette  on  each  side  of  the  legs :  the  arms  support  a 
small  animal — perhaps  a  cow  or  bull — which  rests 
against  the  figure.     (Fig.  2.) 

3.  A  similar  figure,  with  long  curling  hair  and  naked 
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I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe,  individually,  a  few 
of  the  more  remarkable  of  these  metallic  ornaments, 
drawings  of  some  of  which  I  have  had  made,  to  serve 
as  typical  specimens. 

I  may  premise  that  almost  all  the  gold  andjsilver 
ornaments  (among  which  the  gold  largely  predomi- 
nate in  number)  have  evidently  been  used  either  (1) 
as  necklaces  or  (2)  for  attachment  to  different  parts 
of  a  dress,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  thin  pieces 
or  plaques  of  metal,  averaging  from  one  to  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  with  subjects  on  them,  worked 
up,  as  a  rule,  from  behind,  after  the  fashion  called  in 
modern  times  repoussee  work. 

The  leading  varieties  are  as  follows : — 

1.  A  female  figure,  standing  in  front,  draped  to  the 
feet,  and  the  feet  themselves  almost  hidden,  as  on  the 
earliest  sculptures  from  Branchidse,  with  long  hair 
elaborately  dressed  falling  on  the  shoulders,  and  naked 
breasts ;  the  arms  raised  in  a  stiff  formal  manner,  and 
the  hands  partially  closed  ;  the  whole  in  an  oblong 
frame  surrounded  by  dots,  with  two  or  more  holes  for 
attachment.     (Fig.  1.) 

2.  A  similar  figure,  but  somewhat  larger,  with  large 
wings  of  peculiar  shape,  resembling  a  nimbus,  the 
hands  crossed  in  front  and  the  elbows  square,  and  a 
rosette  on  each  side  of  the  legs :  the  arms  support  a 
small  animal — perhaps  a  cow  or  bull — which  rests 
against  the  figure.     (Fig.  2.) 

3.  A  similar  figure,  with  long  curling  hair  and  naked 
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breasts,  and  wings  on  each  side,  very  formally  treated : 
the  hands  are  stretched  out,  on  either  side,  straight 
from  the  elbow,  and  a  rose,  in  relief,  is  on  the  side  of 
each  leg.  The  top  of  this  plaque  is  turned  round,  to 
allow  of  a  chain  to  pass  through  it  for  suspension  or 
attachment.     (Fig.  3.) 

4.  A  similar  figure,  somewhat  larger,  hands  stretched 
out  and  holding  in  each  a  small  lion  by  the  tail ;  on 
each  side  of  feet,  a  rose  incuse ;  at  the  bottom,  three  or 
four  balls  or  pomegranates,  and,  at  the  top,  a  projec- 
ting piece  of  metal  for  attachment.  The  manner  in 
which  the  lions  are  held  out,  and  the  general  character 
of  the  subject,  recall  the  sculptures  from  Khorsabad. 
See  Botta.     (Fig.  4.) 

5.  A  similar  figure,  but  holding  a  ram  in  each  hand 
by  the  neck.  This  specimen  is  much  less  ornate  than 
the  preceding  or  the  following,  and  is  in  silver. 

6.  A  similar  figure,  but,  on  each  side,  a  lion  springing 
up,  resting  its  forepaws  against  the  figure  and  turning 
its  head  back.  The  body  of  the  figure  is  clothed  in 
drapery,  richly  ornamented  with  wavy  lines,  etc.  At 
the  bottom  are  four  pomegranates,  and  at  the  top 
three  wide  rings  for  suspension  or  attachment.  There 
are  several  slight  modifications  of  this  type,  and,  at  the 
top  of  some  of  them,  is  a  flat  disk  or  rosette  of  twelve 
petals.  (Fig.  7.) 

7.  A  similar  figure,  with  the  subject  treated  much  as 
on  the  previous  one,  with  this  distinction,  however, 
that  the  lions  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  figure  stand 
out  all  but  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  metal,  while 
to  the  back  of  the  plaque  two  hawks  or  eagles  are 
represented,  clinging  by  their  talons.  Above,  in  the 
centre,  is  a  star  of  ten  points.      The  lions  and  the 
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nel.  In  doing  this,  I  may  state,  generally,  that  the 
objects  I  am  about  to  describe  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, so  arranged  as  to  be  readily  seen  by  the  public ; 
so  that,  should  my  description  fail  to  be  intelligible, 
any  one  really  interested  in  such  matters  can  go  and 
look  for  himself 

I  propose  to  arrange  what  I  have  to  say  under  the 
following  principal  heads : — 

1.  Sculptures,  recently  acquired,  in  continuation  of 
the  great  collection  procured  by  Mr.  Newton  from 
Halicamassus. 

2.  Antiquities  of  various  classes,  from  recent  exca- 
vations by  Messrs.  Biliotti  and  Salzmann,  at  Camirus, 
in  the  Island  of  Rhodes. 

3.  Sculptures,  etc.,  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Count  de  Pourtal^s-Gorgier. 

4.  Sculptures,  etc, ,  from  the  Farnese  Palace  at  Rome. 

5.  Various  collections,  procured  either  by  purchase 
or  gift,  from  Mr.  Dennis,  the  late  Viscount  Strangford, 
Mr.  Newtou,  and  Signor  Castellani. 

6.  A  series  of  miscellaneous  objects  of  special  inter- 
est or  value. 

To  take— 

1 .  Fragments  of  the  Mausoleum. 

The  Museum  has  recently  acquired  from  the  Mar- 
chese  Serra  a  very  valuable  slab,  the  existence  of  which 
at  the  Villa  di  Negri,  Genoa,  has  been  long  known. 
It  represents,  first,  an  Amazon  vanquished  by  a  war- 
rior, kneeling  and  stretching  out  her  hands  for  mercy, 
the  warrior  having  hold  of  her  by  her  hair ;  and,  2dly, 
a  warrior  defending  himself,  on  his  knees,  from  the 
attack  of  an  Amazon.  This  slab  is,  unquestionably,  a 
portion  of  the  frieze  of  the  order,  and  was  in  the  pes- 
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session  of  the  Serra  and  Bajano  families  for  more  than 
a  century.  Its  state  of  preservation  is  remarkable : 
better,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  than  that  of  any  of 
the  slabs  procured  either  in  1847,  or,  subsequently, 
during  Mr.  Newton's  more  extended  researches. 

There  is  much  room  for  curious  speculation  as  to 
how  this  solitary  piece  of  the  Mausoleum-frieze  found 
its  way  to  a  villa  at  Genoa.  The  probability  is  that 
some  Genoese  visited  the  port  of  Halicarnassus  before 
what  the  knights  of  Rhodes  spared  of  the  Mausoleum 
was  completely  silted  over,  and,  remarking  the  beauty 
of  the  workmanship  on  this  fragment,  brought  it  away 
tor  the  adornment  of  his  own  home. 

That  .there  were  men  of  some  taste  among  those 
who  committed  such  irreparable  havoc  on  one  of  the 
**  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  "  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  portions  of  one  or  more  of  the  original  friezes, 
representing  Amazonomachiae,  together  with  heads  of 
colossal  lions,  were  noticed  by  Choiseul-Gouffier  and 
other  travellers  who  have  visited  Budrum,  as  still  at- 
tached to  the  walls  of  the  castle  built  by  the  Knights 
at  that  place.  Part  of  these  were  removed  and  brought 
to  England  during  the  first  expedition  inaugurated  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  the  remainder,  since  that 
period,  by  Mr.  Newton  himself.  We  cannot  there- 
fore doubt  that  these  fragments  were  preserved  from 
utter  ruin  by  some  of  the  Knights  of  Hhodes,  at  the 
time  they  pulled  down  thie  Mausoleum  to  construct 
their  castle  with  its  materials.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that 
the  slab  taken  to  Genoa  may  have  been  put  aside  for 
a  similar  use,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  not 
worked  up,  as  so  many  other  pieces  of  sculpture  had 
been. 

VOL.  VIII.  2    P 
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nel.  In  doing  this,  I  may  state,  generally,  that  the 
objects  I  am  about  to  describe  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, so  arranged  as  to  be  readily  seen  by  the  public ; 
so  that,  should  my  description  fail  to  be  intelligible, 
any  one  really  interested  in  such  matters  can  go  and 
look  for  himself 

I  propose  to  arrange  what  I  have  to  say  under  the 
following  principal  heads : — 

1.  Sculptures,  recently  acquired,  in  continuation  of 
the  great  collection  procured  by  Mr.  Newton  from 
Halicarnassus. 

2.  Antiquities  of  various  classes,  from  recent  exca- 
vations by  Messrs.  Biliotti  and  Salzmann,  at  Camirus, 
in  the  Island  of  Rhodes. 

3.  Sculptures,  etc.,  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Count  de  Pourtal^s-Gorgier. 

4.  Sculptures,  etc. ,  from  the  Farnese  Palace  at  Rome. 

5.  Various  collections,  procured  either  by  purchase 
or  gift,  from  Mr.  Dennis,  the  late  Viscount  Strangford, 
Mr.  Newtou,  and  Signer  Castellani. 

6.  A  series  of  miscellaneous  objects  of  special  inter- 
est or  value. 

To  take— 

1.  Fragments  of  the  Mausoleum. 

The  Museum  has  recently  acquired  from  the  Mar- 
chese  Serra  a  very  valuable  slab,  the  existence  of  which 
at  the  Villa  di  Negri,  Genoa,  has  been  long  known. 
It  represents,  first,  an  Amazon  vanquished  by  a  war- 
rior,  kneeling  and  stretching  out  her  hands  for  mercy, 
the  warrior  having  hold  of  her  by  her  hair ;  and,  2dly, 
a  warrior  defending  himself,  on  his  knees,  from  the 
attack  of  an  Amazon.  This  slab  is,  unquestionably,  a 
portion  of  the  frieze  of  the  order,  and  was  in  the  pes- 
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session  of  the  Serra  and  Bajano  families  for  more  than 
a  century.  Its  state  of  preservation  is  remarkable : 
better,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  than  that  of  any  of 
the  slabs  procured  either  in  1847,  or,  subsequently, 
during  Mr.  Newton's  more  extended  researches. 

There  is  much  room  for  curious  speculation  as  to 
how  this  solitary  piece  of  the  Mausoleum-frieze  found 
its  way  to  a  villa  at  Genoa.  The  probability  is  that 
some  Genoese  visited  the  port  of  Halicarnassus  before 
what  the  knights  of  Rhodes  spared  of  the  Mausoleum 
was  completely  silted  over,  and,  remarking  the  beauty 
of  the  workmanship  on  this  fragment,  brought  it  away 
for  the  adornment  of  his  own  home. 

That  ,there  were  men  of  some  taste  among  those 
who  committed  such  irreparable  havoc  on  one  of  the 
"  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  "  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  portions  of  one  or  more  of  the  original  friezes, 
representing  Amazonomachiae,  together  with  heads  of 
colossal  lions,  were  noticed  by  Choiseul-Gouffier  and 
other  travellers  who  have  visited  Budrum,  as  still  at- 
tached to  the  walls  of  the  castle  built  by  the  Knights 
at  that  place.  Part  of  these  were  removed  and  brought 
to  England  during  the  first  expedition  inaugurated  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  RedclitFe,  the  remainder,  since  that 
period,  by  Mr.  Newton  himself.  We  cannot  there- 
fore doubt  that  these  fragments  were  preserved  from 
utter  ruin  by  some  of  the  Knights  of  Hhodes,  at  the 
time  they  pulled  down  the  Mausoleum  to  construct 
their  castle  with  its  materials.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that 
the  slab  taken  to  Genoa  may  have  been  put  aside  for 
a  similar  use,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  not 
worked  up,  as  so  many  other  pieces  of  sculpture  had 
been. 
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vations by  Messrs.  Biliotti  and  Salzmann,  at  Camirus, 
in  the  Island  of  Rhodes. 

3.  Sculptures,  etc.,  from  the  collection  of  the  late 
Count  de  Pourtal^s-Gorgier. 

4.  Sculptures,  etc.,  from  the  Farnese  Palace  at  Rome. 

5.  Various  collections,  procured  either  by  purchase 
or  gift,  from  Mr.  Dennis,  the  late  Viscount  Strangford, 
Mr.  Newton,  and  Signer  Castellani. 

6.  A  series  of  miscellaneous  objects  of  special  inter- 
est or  value. 

To  take— 

1.  Fragments  of  the  Mausoleum. 

The  Museum  has  recently  acquired  from  the  Mar- 
chese  Serra  a  very  valuable  slab,  the  existence  of  which 
at  the  Villa  di  Negri,  Genoa,  has  been  long  know^n. 
It  represents,  first,  an  Amazon  vanquished  by  a  war- 
nor,  kneeling  and  stretching  out  her  hands  for  mercy, 
the  warrior  having  hold  of  her  by  her  hair ;  and,  2dly, 
a  warrior  defending  himself,  on  his  knees,  from  the 
attack  of  an  Amazon.  This  slab  is,  unquestionably,  a 
portion  of  the  frieze  of  the  order,  and  was  in  the  pes- 
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session  of  the  Serra  and  Bajano  families  for  more  than 
a  century.  Its  state  of  preservation  is  remarkable : 
better,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  than  that  of  any  of 
the  slabs  procured  either  in  1847,  or,  subsequently, 
during  Mr.  Newton's  more  extended  researches. 

There  is  much  room  for  curious  speculation  as  to 
how  this  solitary  piece  of  the  Mausoleum-frieze  found 
its  way  to  a  villa  at  Genoa.  The  probability  is  that 
some  Genoese  visited  the  port  of  Halicarnassus  before 
what  the  knights  of  Rhodes  spared  of  the  Mausoleum 
was  completely  silted  over,  and,  remarking  the  beauty 
of  the  workmanship  on  this  fragment,  brought  it  away 
for  the  adornment  of  his  own  home. 

That  ,there  were  men  of  some  taste  among  those 
who  committed  such  irreparable  havoc  on  one  of  the 
"  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  "  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  portions  of  one  or  more  of  the  original  friezes, 
representing  Amazonomachiae,  together  with  heads  of 
colossal  lions,  were  noticed  by  Choiseul-Gouffier  and 
other  travellers  who  have  visited  Budrum,  as  still  at- 
tached to  the  walls  of  the  castle  built  by  the  Knights 
at  that  place.  Part  of  these  were  removed  and  brought 
to  England  during  the  first  expedition  inaugurated  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  RedclifFe,  the  remainder,  since  that 
period,  by  Mr.  Newton  himself.  We  cannot  there- 
fore doubt  that  these  fragments  were  preserved  from 
utter  ruin  by  some  of  the  Knights  of  Hhodes,  at  the 
time  they  pulled  down  the  Mausoleum  to  construct 
their  castle  with  its  materials.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that 
the  slab  taken  to  Genoa  may  have  been  put  aside  for 
a  similar  use,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  not 
worked  up,  as  so  many  other  pieces  of  sculpture  had 
been. 
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at  the  Villa  di  Negri,  Genoa,  has  been  long  known. 
It  represents,  first,  an  Amazon  vanquished  by  a  war- 
rior,  kneeling  and  stretching  out  her  hands  for  mercy, 
the  warrior  having  hold  of  her  by  her  hair ;  and,  2dly, 
a  warrior  defending  himself,  on  his  knees,  from  the 
attack  of  an  Amazon.  This  slab  is,  unquestionably,  a 
portion  of  the  frieze  of  the  order,  and  was  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  the  Serra  and  Bajano  families  for  more  than 
a  century.  Its  state  of  preservation  is  remarkable : 
better,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  than  that  of  any  of 
the  slabs  procured  either  in  1847,  or,  subsequently, 
during  Mr.  Newton's  more  extended  researches. 

There  is  much  room  for  curious  speculation  as  to 
how  this  solitary  piece  of  the  Mausoleum-frieze  found 
its  way  to  a  villa  at  Genoa.  The  probability  is  that 
some  Genoese  visited  the  port  of  Halicarnassus  before 
what  the  knights  of  Rhodes  spared  of  the  Mausoleum 
was  completely  silted  over,  and,  remarking  the  beauty 
of  the  workmanship  on  this  fragment,  brought  it  away 
for  the  adornment  of  his  own  home. 

That  ,there  were  men  of  some  taste  among  those 
who  committed  such  irreparable  havoc  on  one  of  the 
"  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  *'  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  portions  of  one  or  more  of  the  original  friezes, 
representing  Amazonomachiae,  together  with  heads  of 
colossal  lions,  were  noticed  by  Choiseul-Gouffier  and 
other  travellers  who  have  visited  Budrum,  as  still  at- 
tached to  the  walls  of  the  castle  built  by  the  Knights 
at  that  place.  Part  of  these  were  removed  and  brought 
to  England  during  the  first  expedition  inaugurated  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  RedclifFe,  the  remainder,  since  that 
period,  by  Mr.  Newton  himself.  We  cannot  there- 
fore doubt  that  these  fragments  were  preserved  from 
utter  ruin  by  some  of  the  Knights  of  Hhodes,  at  the 
time  they  pulled  down  the  Mausoleum  to  construct 
their  castle  with  its  materials.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that 
the  slab  taken  to  Genoa  may  have  been  put  aside  for 
a  similar  use,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  not 
worked  up,  as  so  many  other  pieces  of  sculpture  had 
been. 
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The  Museum  has  recently  acquired  from  the  Mar- 
chese  Serra  a  very  valuable  slab,  the  existence  of  which 
at  the  Villa  di  Negri,  Genoa,  has  been  long  known. 
It  represents,  first,  an  Amazon  vanquished  by  a  war- 
rior, kneeling  and  stretching  out  her  hands  for  mercy, 
the  warrior  having  hold  of  her  by  her  hair ;  and,  2dly, 
a  warrior  defending  himself,  on  his  knees,  from  the 
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session  of  the  Serra  and  Bajano  families  for  more  than 
a  century.  Its  state  of  preservation  is  remarkable : 
better,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  than  that  of  any  of 
the  slabs  procured  either  in  1847,  or,  subsequently, 
during  Mr.  Newton's  more  extended  researches. 

There  is  much  room  for  curious  speculation  as  to 
how  this  solitary  piece  of  the  Mausoleum-frieze  found 
its  way  to  a  villa  at  Genoa.  The  probability  is  that 
some  Genoese  visited  the  port  of  Halicarnassus  before 
what  the  knights  of  Rhodes  spared  of  the  Mausoleum 
was  completely  silted  over,  and,  remarking  the  beauty 
of  the  workmanship  on  this  fragment,  brought  it  away 
for  the  adornment  of  his  own  home. 

That  ^there  were  men  of  some  taste  among  those 
who  committed  such  irreparable  havoc  on  one  of  the 
"  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  "  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  portions  of  one  or  more  of  the  original  friezes, 
representing  Amazonomachiae,  together  with  heads  of 
colossal  lions,  were  noticed  by  Choiseul-Gouffier  and 
other  travellers  who  have  visited  Budrum,  as  still  at- 
tached to  the  walls  of  the  castle  built  by  the  Knights 
at  that  place.  Part  of  these  were  removed  and  brought 
to  England  during  the  first  expedition  inaugurated  by 
Lord  Stratford  de  RedclifFe,  the  remainder,  since  that 
period,  by  Mr.  Newton  himself.  We  cannot  there- 
fore doubt  that  these  fragments  were  preserved  from 
utter  ruin  by  some  of  the  Knights  of  H  bodes,  at  the 
time  they  pulled  down  this  Mausoleum  to  construct 
their  castle  with  its  materials.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that 
the  slab  taken  to  Genoa  may  have  been  put  aside  for 
a  similar  use,  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  not 
worked  up,  as  so  many  other  pieces  of  sculpture  had 
been. 
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In  coDoection  also  with  the  Mausoleum,  I  may  state 
that,  quite  recently,  Mr.  Newton  has  been  able  to 
obtain  from  Constantinople  the  cast  of  another  slab, 
which  he  had  noticed  as  early  as  1852  in  the  Imperial 
Museum  at  the  Seraglio.  This  fragment,  representing 
an  Amazon  rushing  forward  with  uplifted  battle-axe, 
belongs  to  the  same  frieze,  and  is  sculptured  in  the 
same  masterly  manner  as  the  rest.  Besides  the  slabs 
from  the  Villa  di  Negri,  and  the  cast  from  the  Turkish 
Museum,  many  more  fragments  have  been  received 
from  Budrum  during  the  last  year,  the  result  for  the 
most  part  of  excavations  made  by  Messrs.  Biliotti  and 
Salzmann  under  the  sites  of  two  Turkish  houses,  which 
Mr.  Newton  had  failed  in  persuading  the  owners  to  make 
over  to  him  at  the  period  of  his  own  researches. 

As,  however,  their  value  consi'^ts  chiefly  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  completing  from  them  some  of  the  shattered 
slabs  already  brought  to  England  in  previous  years, — 
a'  work  requiring  much  time  and  earnest  study — I  need 
not,  on  the  present  occasion,  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  Society  with  what  must,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  but  an  imperfect  account  of  them. 

I  shall,  therefore,  at  once  proceed  to  (2)  the  re- 
searches of  Messrs.  Biliotti  and  Salzmann,  at  Camirus, 
in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  as,  by  their  zeal  and  exertions, 
the  nation  has  been  fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
very  remarkable  assemblage  of  works  of  art,  in  many 
styles  and  differing  materials, — each  specimen,  too, 
exhibiting  its  own  characteristic  excellence  in  the 
happy  treatment  of  the  material  on  which  the  artist 
has  chanced  to  work. 

I  should  state  in  limine^  that  Camirus  was  situated 
on  the  northern  shore  of  Rhodes,  and  was  one  of  the 
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three  principal  cities  of  that  island,  before  the  founding 
of  the  city  of  Rhodes.  Camirus,  Lindus,  and  Jalysus 
were  traditionally  named  from,  and  founded  by,  the 
three  grandsons  of  Ochimus  ;  and  these  towns,  in 
alliance  and  conjunction  with  Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Hali- 
carnassus,  formed  what  was  called  the  Dorian  Hexa- 
polls,  with  a  common  sanctuary  on  the  Triopian  head* 
land  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  Apollo  was  the  tutelary 
deity  of  this  confederation.  (Herod,  i.  144.) 

The  town  of  Rhodes  itself  was  built  at  the  north- 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  by  the  union  of  Lin- 
dus, Jalysus,  and  Camirus,  about  b.c.  408,  and  thus 
became  the  capital  of  the  island. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  new  capital,  the  earlier 
towns  seem  to  have  gradually  decayed.  We  should, 
therefore,  naturally  expect  that  monuments  disinterred 
on  the  site  of  Camirus — should  this  site  be  well  deter- 
mined — would  be  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  such 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  case. 

The  first  origin  of  the  discovery  of  antiquities  at 
Camirus  is  curious.  The  site  was  covered  with  a  pine 
forest,  on  clearing  which  and  cultivating  the  soil,  the 
peasants  discovered  the  Necropolis  by  the  accident  of 
a  bullock  stumbling  into  a  tomb  while  dragging  the 
plough.  In  1853,  Mr.  Newton  visited  the  site,  and 
obtained  thence  many  terra-cotta  vases  of  a  very  ar- 
chaic character  ;  these  he  states  (*  Travels  and  Disco- 
veries in  the  Levant,'  vol.  i.  p.  235)  were  found  near 
the  modern  village  of  Kalavarda.  He  says  (under  date 
of  Aug,  5,  1853),  **In  this  village  I  was  much  inter- 
ested by  finding  a  number  of  Greek  fictile  vases  in  the 
peasants'  houses.  These  vases  are  of  various  styles. 
Among  them  are  several  platters,  pinakes^  of  a  very 
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early  period,  with  geometrical  patterns  painted  in  brown 
on  a  pale  ground. 

"  This  kind  of  ware  has  been  found  in  the  tombs  of 
Athens,  Melos,  and  of  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  is 
thought  to  be  of  very  remote  antiquity  ;  the  more  so, 
as  the  sites  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns  are  strewn  with  it. 
I  also  found  at  Kalavarda,  several  jugs,  amphonp  and 
oinochotB^  on  which  were  painted  either  black  figures 
on  a  red  ground,  or  red  figures  on  a  black  ground. 
None  of  these  designs  were  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
drawing  or  excellence  of  fabric,  but  mostly  specimens 
of  the  later  period  of  the  art.  The  clay  seemed  rather 
thick  and  heavy.  The  peasants  also  showed  me  some 
small  terra-cotta  figures.  On  inquiry  I  was  told  that 
all  these  objects  were  found  in  tombs  near  the  vil- 
lage." 

Such  was  the  first  notice  of  the  discovery  of  ancient 
relics  in  this  part  of  Rhodes :  need  we  add  that  it  was 
quite  suflScient  to  stimulate  to  further  excavations  ? 
Hence  it  was,  that  representations  having  been  made 
in  the  right  quarter,  di  firman  was  procured  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  MM.  Biliotti  and  Salzmann,  who  had 
followed  closely  on  Mr.  Newton's  footsteps,  were  em- 
powered to  undertake  a  systematic  examination  of 
Kalavarda  and  of  its  neighbourhood.  The  result  is 
that  the  Acropolis  of  Camirus  has  been  discovered 
and  thoroughly  explored,  not  less  than  275  tombs 
having  been  opened  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1863-4.  From  these  tombs,  combined  with  the  re- 
searches of  previous  years,  a  vast  number  of  small 
precious  monuments,  consisting  of  ornaments  in  gold, 
glass,  and  bronze,  figures  in  terra-cotta  and  calcareous 
stone,  vases,  and  alabaster  jars,  have  been  procured. 
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Most  of  these  objects  range  in  date  between  b.c.  650 
(or  possibly  still  earlier)  and  b.c.  200  ;  the  more  archaic 
specimens  being  certainly  anterior  to  the  Persian  War, 
i.  e.  to  B.C.  480.  I  may  add  that,  on  the  site  of  the 
Acropolis,  various  foundations  of  walls  were  laid  bare, 
and,  under  these  foundations,  a  curious  set  of  galleries, 
with  shafts  at  intervals,  has  been  traced  out ;  and  that 
a  great  variety  of  early  antiquities,  in  porcelain,  bronze, 
ivory,  gold,  pottery,  and  different  minerals,  has  been 
found  in  these  shafts  and  galleries.  The  whole  of  the 
collection  from  Camirus  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
under  certain  main  headings,  such  as  the  following : — 

1.  Asiatico-Phoenician  or  Archaic  Greek. 

2.  Greek  of  the  best  and  later  periods. 

3.  Egyptian  or  imitations  of  Egyptian. 

The  first  class  is  by  far  the  most  important,  in  that 
it  comprehends  most  of  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
together  with  a  few  terra-coitas,  and  aflFords  a  most 
curious  subject  for  inquiry,  as  to  the  source  from 
which  it  has  been  derived.  It  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed that  these  and  similar  works  are  due  to  artists 
whose  homes  were  the  chief  cities  of  Phoenicia, — Tyre 
and  Sidon,— a  view  supported  by  the  fact  that  very 
similar  terra-cotta  figures  have  been  procured,  in  re- 
cent years,  from  tombs  at  Sidon. 

I  wish,  however,  in  accepting  for  them  the  generic 
name  of  Phoenician,  to  guard  myself  against  admitting 
the  idea  that  they  are  wholly  products  of  the  inventive 
art  of  the  inhabitants  of  Phoenicia  ;  since  I  cannot  but 
think  that  not  a  few  specimens  betray  a  marked  Assy- 
rian influence,  and  would  seem  to  be  copies,  at  second 
or  third  hand,  of  monuments  originally  Assyrian.  I 
imagine  that   the  general  character  of  Assyrian  art 
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must  have  been  well  known  in  Western  Asia,  both 
before  and  subsequently  to  the  final  overthrow  of  Ni- 
neveh, about  B.C.  620;  and  most  persons  will,  I  be- 
lieve, recognize,  even  at  first  sight,  a  manifest  connec- 
tion between  many  of  the  objects  of  this  Class  and  the 
products  of  the  well-known  and  well-defined  art  of 
Assyria ;  such  as  may  be  seen  on  the  earliest  sculp- 
tures Mr.  Layard  disinterred  at  Nimrud,  and  on  the 
beautiful  specimens  of  sculpture  procured  by  Mr.  Lof- 
tus  from  the  most  recent  palaces  at  Koyunjik. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  seems  to 
be  wiser  to  term  them  Asiatic  than  Phoenician, — the 
more  so  that  such  a  title  precludes  our  limiting  their 
production  to  any  one  particular  province  or  district. 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  underrate  the  recorded  in- 
fluence of  the  Phcenicians  upon  Greece  and  its  islands : 
it  is  quite  possible,  nay,  very  probable,  that  to  them  we 
owe  the  introduction  of  the  formative  arts  into  Greece, 
as  Greece  herself  unquestionably  owes  to  them,  the  cha- 
racters of  her  alphabetic  writing.  It  is  well  known, 
that  in  very  remote  ages,  Asiatic  colonies,  chiefly  from 
Tyre,  spread  all  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
abundant  traces  being  still  found  of  their  coloniz- 
ing energy,  at  Carthage,  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Majorca, 
and  at  Tartessus,  Gades,  and  other  places  in  Spain. 
We  have,  also,  the  important  traditions  that  Cadmus 
— himself,  as  his  name  implies,  an  Oriental,  and  pro- 
bably a  Phoenician — came. to  Rhodes  and  left  there 
some  Phoenician  settlers  (Diod,  Sic.  v.  58);  and  that 
Minos — himself  probably  a  Phoenician — founded  an 
empire  in  Crete :  while  the  Odyssey  especially  notices 
the  Phoenicians  as  vavaikkurot  avSpes  (Odyss.  xv.  415), 
that  is,  men  illustrious  for  their  naval  skill. 
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We  are  also  informed  that,  in  remote  times,  the 
Phoenicians  were  famous  as  metal-workers, — the  story 
of  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple  by  the  aid  of 
Hiram's  workmen  tending  to  confirm  this  statement ; 
while  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  Homer  that  the 
cuirass  of  Agamemnon  was  made  either  at  Sidon  or 
in  Cyprus.  Lastly,  we  find  notices  of  a  certain  tribe 
or  set  of  men,  called  the  Telchines,  who  were  noted 
as  workers  of  metal  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, — there 
being  little  doubt  that  these  Telchines,  as  the  first 
syllable  of  their  name  naturally  suggests,  were  them- 
selves of  Asiatic  origin ; — together  with  the  legend 
that  Danaus  himself  built  the  temple  of  Athene  at 
Lindus. 

All  I  wish  to  urge  is,  that  the  evidence  of  the 
purely  Phoenician  origin  of  these  and  similar  works 
is  not,  to  my  mind,  satisfactory;  though  I  am  ready  to 
admit  the  Oriental  descent  of  these  metallic  ornaments, 
and  to  accept  the  general  statements  in  ancient  au- 
thors, noticed  above,  as  expressing  their  belief  that 
the  Phoenicians  were  a  race  who  had  cultivated  in  a 
remarkable  degree  a  certain  style  of  art,  and  this,  too, 
at  a  period  when  they  had  few,  if  any,  rivals. 

Admitting,  then,  as  a  general  principle,  that  Phoe- 
nician navigators  and  settlers  did,  in  all  probability, 
convey  these  arts  to  the  shores  of  Greece,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  the  works  them- 
selves represent  very  truly  a  traditional  style,  accepted 
generally  throughout  Western  Asia,  and  ultimately, 
with  some  modifications,  in  Greece  itself, — a  style  of 
which  Nineveh  was  probably  the  original  fountain- 
head, — though,  possibly,  the  name  of  that  famous  city, 
and  of  the  wonderful  works  enshrined  in  its  ruins,  was 
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as  unknown  to  the  makers  of  these  monuments  as  it 
was  alike  to  classical  and  modern  times  till,  scarcely 
twenty  years  since,  the  buried  city  was  restored  to  the 
gaze  of  man. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe,  individually,  a  few 
of  the  more  remarkable  of  these  metallic  ornaments, 
drawings  of  some  of  which  I  have  had  made,  to  serve 
as  typical  specimens. 

I  may  premise  that  almost  all  the  gold  andjsilver 
ornaments  (among  which  the  gold  largely  predomi- 
nate in  number)  have  evidently  been  used  either  (1) 
as  necklaces  or  (2)  for  attachment  to  different  parts 
of  a  dress,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  thin  pieces 
or  plaques  of  metal,  averaging  from  one  to  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  with  subjects  on  them,  worked 
up,  .as  a  rule,  from  behind,  after  the  fashion  called  in 
modern  times  repoussee  work. 

The  leading  varieties  are  as  follows : — 

1.  A  female  figure,  standing  in  front,  draped  to  the 
feet,  and  the  feet  themselves  almost  hidden,  as  on  the 
earliest  sculptures  from  Brauchidse,  with  long  hair 
elaborately  dressed  falling  on  the  shoulders,  and  naked 
breasts ;  the  arms  raised  in  a  stiff  formal  manner,  and 
the  hands  partially  closed  ;  the  whole  in  an  oblong 
frame  surrounded  by  dots,  with  two  or  more  holes  for 
attachment.     (Fig.  1.) 

2.  A  similar  figure,  but  somewhat  larger,  with  large 
wings  of  peculiar  shape,  resembling  a  nimbus,  the 
hands  crossed  in  front  and  the  elbows  square,  and  a 
rosette  on  each  side  of  the  legs :  the  arms  support  a 
small  animal — perhaps  a  cow  or  bull — which  rests 
against  the  figure.     (Fig.  2.) 

3.  A  similar  figure,  with  long  curling  hair  and  naked 
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breasts,  and  wings  on  each  side,  very  formally  treated : 
the  hands  are  stretched  out,  on  either  side,  straight 
from  the  elbow,  and  a  rose,  in  relief,  is  on  the  side  of 
each  leg.  The  top  of  this  plaque  is  turned  round,  to 
allow  of  a  chain  to  pass  through  it  for  suspension  or 
attachment.     (Fig.  3.) 

4.  A  similar  figure,  somewhat  larger,  hands  stretched 
out  and  holding  in  each  a  small  lion  by  the  tail ;  on 
each  side  of  feet,  a  rose  incuse ;  at  the  bottom,  three  or 
four  balls  or  pomegranates,  and,  at  the  top,  a  projec- 
ting piece  of  metal  foi*  attachment.  The  manner  in 
which  the  lions  are  held  out,  and  the  general  character 
of  the  subject,  recall  the  sculptures  from  Khorsabad. 
See  Botta.     (Fig.  4.) 

5.  A  similar  figure,  but  holding  a  ram  in  each  hand 
by  the  neck.  This  specimen  is  much  less  ornate  than 
the  preceding  or  the  following,  and  is  in  silver. 

6.  A  similar  figure,  but,  on  each  side,  a  lion  springing 
up,  resting  its  forepaws  against  the  figure  and  turning 
its  head  back.  The  body  of  the  figure  is  clothed  in 
drapery,  richly  ornamented  with  wavy  lines,  etc.  At 
the  bottom  are  four  pomegranates,  and  at  the  top 
three  wide  rings  for  suspension  or  attachment.  There 
are  several  slight  modifications  of  this  type,  and,  at  the 
top  of  some  of  them,  is  a  flat  disk  or  rosette  of  twelve 
petals.  (Fig.  7.) 

7.  A  similar  figure,  with  the  subject  treated  much  as 
on  the  previous  one,  with  this  distinction,  however, 
that  the  lions  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  figure  stand 
out  all  but  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  metal,  while 
to  the  back  of  the  plaque  two  hawks  or  eagles  are 
represented,  clinging  by  their  talons.  Above,  in  the 
centre,  is  a  star  of  ten  points.     The  lions  and  the 
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hawks  are  treated  in  a  rich  but  conventional  manner. 
The  character  of  the  lions  on  this  object  are  very 
similar  to  those  on  the  fibula  from  Cervetri,  which  be- 
longed to  the  late  Mr.  Blayds,  and  is  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum {infra,  p.  38).     (Fig.  9.) 

8.  A  type  resembling  in  many  ways  the  Nar-siugh,  or 
man-lion,  of  the  later  sculptures  from  Koyunjik.  It 
represents  a  compound  figure,  consisting  of  the  head, 
body,  and  legs  of  a  man,  but  attached  to  the  body,  and, 
as  it  were,  growing  out  of  it,  the  body  of  an  animal 
with  hoofs.  In  the  left  hand  is  a  deer,  above,  a  rosette 
of  twelve  petals,  and  below,  four  pomegranates. 
This  peculiar  combination  is  found  on  a  well-known 
vase,  found  at  Athens  (see  First  Vase  Room,  case  5, 
no.  5) .  It  may  also  be  seen  on  another  vase,  possibly  of 
pure  Etruscan  work  (see  First  Vase  Room,  case  14,  no. 
44'2).  Some  similar  compound  figures  are  also  found, 
though  rarely,  on  the  engraved  cylinders  from  Assyria. 
(Fig.  8.) 

9.  A  winged  man-headed  lion  walking  to  the  left,  ex- 
hibiting hair  very  much  curled;  below,  standing  out 
from  the  metal,  three  heads,  each  with  long  and  curl- 
ing hair :  above  and  around  the  lion  are  one  ring  and 
four  loops,  apparently  intended  to  receive  enamel, 
below  are  four  pomegranates.  Some  eight  or  ten 
specimens  of  this  type  exist.  In  this  case,  and  in 
others  which  may  be  considered  modifications  of  it, 
the  wings  are  thrown  back  over  the  whole  figure,  pre- 
cisely as  on  the  Assyrian  sculptures.     (Fig.  6.) 

10.  Two  human  heads,  bearing  much  resemblance 
to  those  on  the  last  type,  but  set  by  themselves  in 
frames.  The  lower  part  of  this  plaque  is  adorned  with 
circles,  and  with  three  rings  at  top  and  three  or  foui 
pomegranates  below . 
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1 1.  A  winged  man-headed  lion,  walking  to  left,  face 
turned  towards  spectator,  wings  thrown  back.    (Fig.  5.) 

Besides  these  are  also  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
armlets  in  silver  and  bronze,  terminating  in  gold  lions' 
heads ;  several  pieces  of  gold  variously  bent  for  the 
fastening  up  of  dresses;  two  of  them  made  of  bronze 
plated  with  gold,  the  precious  metal  having  been  forced 
asunder  by  the  rust  and  consequent  expansion  of  the 
bronze:  and  a  broad  thin  plate  of  gold,  covered  with 
patterns  of  circles  and  wavy  lines,  and  evidently  in- 
tended for  attachment  to  a  girdle. 

The  above  is  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  objects  in  precious  metals ;  there  are 
also  many  other  works  in  metal  of  much  interest  and 
value,  but  to  these  I  can  do  no  more  than  allude, 
within  the  limits  prescribed  to  me  this  evening.  I 
may,  however,  mention  among  the  bronzes,  a  bearded 
man  on  a  camel,  the  camel  exhibiting  great  skill  in  the 
moulding  of  animal  forms  ;  a  lion  reposing  on  a  skin  ?, 
with  his  forelegs  stretched  out  and  his  head  resting  on 
his  right  paw,  and,  probably,  like  many  similar  objects 
from  Nineveh,  intended  for  a  weight. 

To  the  first  class  also  (though  to  a  somewhat  later 
period  of  it)  belong  some  very  beautiful  little  bottles 
and  jugs  of  variegated  glass,  called  amphoriski  and  ceno- 
choa,  generally  of  a  rich  deep  blue  or  purple,  with 
yellow  bands ;  many  of  these  are  in  the  highest  state 
of  preservation,  and  have  much  interest  from  the 
place  of  their  discovery, — the  island  of  Rhodes, — 
aflTording,  as  this  fact  does,  a  manifest  link  between 
Etruria  and  Phoenicia,  to  which  last  country  it  has 
been  usual  to  attribute  the  similar  specimens  found 
abundantly  at  Caere  and  at  other  of  the  oldest  cities 
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of  Italy.  I  ought  to  add,  as  nearly  connected  with 
the  oldest  period,  that  there  is  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  objects  in  porcelain,  from  the  same  shafts 
and  galleries  under  the  Acropolis, —  comprising  sta- 
tuettes of  Egyptian  divinities,  vases  in  the  shape  of 
lions,  sphinxes,  and  other  animals ;  other  vases  with 
friezes  in  very  low  relief;  and  scarabsei,  one  of  which 
is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Thothmes  lU., — a  clear 
proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  some  of  these  remains. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  say  why  it  is  such  miscella- 
neous objects  are  found  together,  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  many  of  them  were  dedicated,  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Acropolis,  by  different  strangers  who  visited  it  in 
remote  times. 

To  the  same  archaic  period  as  the  gold  objects,  and 
possibly  to  a  still  more  ancient  time,  belong  a  series  of 
monuments  in  terra-cotta  and  stone,  mostly  flat  pieces 
with  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  female  breasts,  rather  indicated  than  actually 
modelled.  These  were  found,  likewise,  in  the  galleries 
and  shafts  under  the  Acropolis,  and  may  be  considered 
to  be  either  purely  Phoenician,  or  the  rude  work  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Some  of  them  ap- 
parently show  a  blending  of  the  so-called  Phoenician 
and  archaic  Greek  styles ;  others,  what  I  believe  to  be 
characteristic  of  Asiatic  derived  art. 

Of  the  more  important  works  in  terra-cotta,  the  most 
curious  is  a  coflSn,  6  ft.  4  in  long,  and  2  ft.  1  in.  wide, 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  ancient  relics  that  has 
been  discovered.  This  coflSn  is  painted  on  its  rim  (and 
oriu^inally,  as  is  most  likely,  on  the  inside  and  outside 
also),  in  brown  and  crimson  on  a  pale  ground.  At  one 
end  of  the  rim  are  lions  in  red  with  floral  ornaments ;  at 
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the  other  end, a  bull  standing  between  two  lions  of  a  dark 
brown  colour.  Along  the  edge  of  the  rim  are  guilloche 
patterns  in  dark  brown,  and  two  heads  helmeted,  in 
the  same  colour.  By  the  side  of  the  coffin,  is  a  series 
of  pinakes  or  plates  in  the  same  material,  containing 
for  subjects, — the  combat  of  Hector  and  Menelaos  over 
the  body  of  Euphorbas,  —a  specimen  of  much  interest, 
inasmuch  as  the  names  of  the  combatants  are  inscribed 
over  them  in  very  archaic  characters : — a  gbrgon's  head, 
— sirens  and  other  animals, — a  wolf, — a  sphinx, — 
a  sheep, — a  ram, — a  wild  boar, — and  a  bull — with 
his  two  horns  drawn  in  perspective,  so  as  to  look 
like  one, — a  mode  of  representation  common  on  the 
Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  which  led  some  persons  of  a  too 
fervid  imagination,  on  the  first  arrival  of  these  mo- 
numents in  England,  to  assert  that  we  had  at  last 
before  us  a  genuine  representation  of  the  unicorn  of 
Holy  Scripture.  The  plates,  like  the  coffin,  are  of 
remote  antiquity,  and  were  found  at  different  times 
and  in  different  places  during  the  excavations  at  Ca- 
mirus.  From  certain  peculiarities  in  their  style,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  are  the  produce  of  a  local 
manufacture.  Generally,  it  will  be  remarked  that  the 
ornamentation  of  the  coffin  resembles  strongly  that  of 
the  most  ancient  vases  from  Camirus,  and  has  mani- 
festly a  near  connection  with  the  art  of  Assyria.  This 
coffin  is  believed,  as  a  specimen,  to  be  unique. 

Another  terra-cotta  of  much  interest,  but  somewhat 
less  archaic,  is  a  very  ancient  figure,  probably  repre- 
senting  Aphrodite,  and  remarkable  for  the  freshness 
of  the  colours  still  visible  upon  it.  There  are  also 
some  curious  neurospasta^  one  peculiar  in  having  been 
made  to  work  in  a  socket,  several  masks,  models  of 
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lions,  pigs,  and  other  animals,  a  monkey  riding  on  a 
boar,  and  other  curious  and  unusual  devices ;  some  of 
these  were  doubtless  toys  for  children ;  others  may 
have  been  dedicated  to  those  gods  whose  usual  em- 
blems are  found  represented. 

Among  the  small  ivory  objects  which  were  found  in 
the  same  shafts  and  galleries  under  the  Acropolis  are 
many,  the  character  of  which  (like  that  of  some  of 
the  terra-cottas)  is  so  ill  defined  that  it  is  almost  im* 
possible  to  say  whether  they  ought  to  be  classed  with 
the  Asiatic  or  with  the  archaic  Greek  monuments. 
Thus  one  specimen,  representing  two  figures  back  to 
back,  and  many  small  carved  heads  are  almost  identi- 
cal with  those  discovered  by  Mr.  Loftus,  at  Koyunjik. 
Others,  like  a  strange  representation  of  a  hippopota- 
mus?,— a  horse  galloping  to  the  right,  with  a  bird 
pecking  its  hinder  quarters  and  a  palm  branch  under 
its  fore  legs, — together  with  a  large  number  of  small 
square  and  hollow  pieces  covered  with  patterns  of 
circles  and  guilloches,  are  probably  to  be  placed  among 
the  archaic  Greek. 

Of  the  Second  class,  comprising  works  in  the  best 
Greek  style,  we  have  many  splendid  examples  from 
the  excavations  at  Camirus,  both  in  metal-work  and 
in  vases. 

Of  these,  a  very  beautiful  specimen  is  a  small  gold 
pyxis,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  one  end  of  which 
Eros  is  represented  feeling  the  point  of  his  arrow, 
and,  on  the  other,  Thetis  is  seated  on  a  dolphin  and  is 
bringing  to  Achilles  the  arrows  Vulcan  had  forged  for 
him.  This  exquisitely-worked  gold  vessel  was  found 
within  an  alabaster  box  in  the  same  tomb  with  a  vase 
I  am  about  to  describe. 
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This    splendid  vase,  known    by    the    name  of  the 
Peleus  and  Thetis  vase,  is  an  amphora,  with  figures 
painted  in  red  and  opaque-white  on  a  blagk  ground^ 
and  traces  of  gilding  on  the  wings  of  Eros,  the  cap  of 
Peleus,  and  the  diadems  of  some  of  the  other  figures. 
Xhe  subject — "the  surprise  of  Thetis  by  Peleus  " — 
is  the  more  interesting  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  same  scene 
iwrhich  is  represented  on  one  side  of  the  Portland  Vase : 
thus  strikingly  confirming  the  received  interpretation 
of  that  fantous  glass  vessel,  which  was  fir^t  proposed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Millingen.     The   legend   was,  that 
Peleus  surprised  the  sea-nymph  Thetis,  while  disport- 
ing herself  on  the  sea-shore.     Thus,  on  the  vase  I  am 
describing,  Thetis  is  represented  as  just  about  to  put  oa 
a  blue  garment,  Peleus  presses  forward  and  attempts 
to  seize  her  by  the  arm,  a  sea-monster  bites  his  leg, 
and  Eros,  or  Love,  places  a  wreath  upon  the  head  of 
Peleus  as  the  conqueror  in  the  love-conflict ;  around 
are  Nereids,  perhaps  to  indicate  the  shallow  water  of  the 
bay  near  to  which  the  principal  scene  is  taking  place. 
The  style  of  this  vase  is  that  introduced  about  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  opaque  colours 
and  gilding  were  employed  in  combination  with  the 
earlier  monochrome  figures.     Examples  in  this  style 
are  not  unknown,  but  no  specimen  has  as  yet  been 
discovered  exhibiting  such  free  and  masterly  drawing 
as  this  one  from  Camirus.     I  may  add  that  up  to  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  though  vases  of  the  class  popu- 
larly  called   Etruscan   have   been  found    abundantly 
throughout  the  Greek  Archipelago,  no  individual  spe- 
cimen of  fictile  art  has  ever  before  been  met  with  in 
that  region  at  all  comparable  with  the  finest  specimens 
from  Vulci  or  southern  Italy. 
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It  is  probable  that  this  vase  is  of  Rhodian  fabric, 
and  that  it  was  executed  about  the  time  of  the  fa- 
mous artist  Protogenes  ;  the  marked  excellence,  there- 
tore,  in  its  drawing  and  composition,  may  reasonably 
be  held  to  reflect  the  influence  of  that  renowned  artist. 

Another  work  of  great  beauty  is  a  drinking  cup,  on 
the  inside  of  which  is  a  figure  of  Aphrodite,  borne 
through  the  air  on  a  swan.  Her  name  is  inscribed 
above  her.  The  design  is  drawn  in  brown  on  a  white 
ground ;  the  drapery  of  Aphrodite  is  coloured  red. 
This  group  is  exquisitely  composed,  and  drawn  with  a 
mastery  which  shows  that  the  vase  belongs  to  the 
finest  period  of  Greek  art,  probably  to  that  of  Phidias 
himself  Whether  this  cup  be  of  Rhodian  fabric  or 
imported  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  anyhow,  like  the 
Peleus  and  Thetis  vase,  it  will  challenge  comparison 
with  the  best  examples  of  ceramography  from  Vulci, 
Nola,  or  Athens.  Other  fine  specimens  of  the  same 
class  are  a  cup  of  the  kind  called  kantharos^  repre- 
senting, on  the  obverse,  a  combat  between  Theseus  and 
Andromache,  and,  on  the  reverse,  a  similar  combat  be- 
tween Paris  and  Phorbas,all  these  names  being  inscribed 
upon  it.  The  drawing  of  this  vase  is  remarkably  good 
and  the  form  of  rare  occurrence.  There  is  also  a  drink- 
ing cup,  on  the  inside  of  which  is  represented  the  rape 
of  Thetis  by  Peleus,  with  the  names  of  Thetis  and  of 
her  companions  inscribed  over  them,  and  on  the  out- 
side the  combats,  respectively,  of  iEneas  and  Diomed, 
and  of  Heracles,  Cycnus,  and  Ares. 

Of  the  Third  or  last  class— Egyptian  or  imitated 
Egyptian — no  very  large  number  of  specimens  have 
been  found.  I  may,  however,  call  attention  to  a  gold 
ring  inscribed  with   symbols  imitated  from  Egyptian 
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bieroglyphics,  and  to  a  scarabseus  bearing  a  cartouche, 
beliei^ed  to  be  that  of  Psammetichus  I.  or  Apries 
There  is  also  a  silver  bowJ,  much  shattered,  but  ex 
hibitihg  on  its  inner  surfaces  several  cartouches,  to 
gether  with  a  few  other  scarabaei  and  minor  objects 
It  is  probable  that  nearly  all  these  are  imitations,  per 
haps  executed  by  native  artists  w^orking'  under  Egyp 
tian  influence,  like  many  of  the  ivories  from  Nimrud 
the  hieroglyphics  on  all  of  them  are  ill-defined,  and 
generally  doubtful  in  meaning.     There  are  also  some 
specimens  iu  dark-blue    porcelain  and  two  or  three 
Aryballi.     These  are  probably  genuine  Egyptian  work, 
and  may  have  been  imported  from  the  early  Greek  set- 
tlement at  Naucratis. 

In  bringing  to  a  conclusion  this  notice  of  the  objects 
from  Camirus,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding,  here, 
Mr.  Newton's  opinion  of  the  earlier  portions  of  this 
collection,  which  he  saw  at  Rhodes  on  his  way  home 
from  the  East.  In  a  letter  (dated  Malta,  June  18, 
1859)  he  states  that  he  went  to  Rhodes  "to  examine 
a  number  of  curious  antiquities  recently  discovered  by 
Messrs.  Biliotti  and  Salzmann,  in  a  necropolis  near 
Kalavarda  (see  ante,  T.  p.  236).  In  the  course  of  the 
last  three  months,  those  two  gentlemen  have  succeeded 
in  the  discovery  of  a  most  interesting  series  of  tombs, 
which  evidently  belong  to  a  very  early  period  of  Greek 
civilization  in  Rhodes.  They  have  found  quantities  of 
painted  fictile  vases  with  birds  and  grotesque  animals 
and  flowers,  on  a  drab  ground,  small  figures  and  vases 
of  porcelain,  some  of  which  are  inscribed  with  hiero- 
glyphics resembling  those  found  in  Egypt,  small 
bottles  of  variegated  glass,  and  earrings  and  other 
jewels  of  gold  and  elect  rum,  ornamented  with  figures 
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and  flowers,  embossed  and  in  6lagree.  Some  of  the 
objects  may  be  of  true  Egyptian  fabric,  but  the  gireater 
part  are  probably  imitations,  the  hieroglyphics  beioz 
evidently  copied  by  persons  ignorant  of  their  true 
meaning,  just  as  Chinese  characters  are  copied  on 
porcelain  of  European  fabric. 

"  Among  the  gold  ornaments  are  a  pair  of  earrings, 
having  as  pendants  winged  bulls,  resembling  those 
found  by  Mr.  Layard  in  Assyria.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  these  antiquities  were  imported  into  Rhodes 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who,  according  to  Hellenic  tra- 
dition, had  already  settlements  in  Rhodes  when  the 
Greeks  6rst  established  themselves  there,  and  who, 
trading  in  objects  of  Egyptian  fabric,  probably  in- 
creased their  profit  by  manufacturing  imitations  of 
these  articles.  The  necropolis  from  which  these  in- 
teresting remains  have  been  obtained  is  of  great  ex^ 
tent,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  we  must  look  for  the 
site  of  Kamiros,  one  of  the  three  ancient  cities  of 
Rhodes  which  Homer  mentions,  and  of  which  the 
political  extinction  was  brought  about  by  the  found- 
ing of  the  metropolis  in  b.c.  408."— (Discoveries  in 
the  Levant,  vol.  ii.  p.  266.) 

Many  of  the  most  remarkable  objects,  as  the  Thetis 
and  Peleus  vase,  were  found  since  Mr.  Newton  exa- 
mined at  Rhodes  the  first  results  of  the  discoveries 
of  Messrs.  Biiiotti  and  Salzmann. 

The  Farnes'e  Collection,  from  which  the  statues  I 
shall  have  next  to  describe  are  taken,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  in  Continental  Europe, 

Collected  from  time  to  time  since  the  Revival  of 
Learning  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  these 
monuments  became  heir-looms  in  the  Farnese  Palace 
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at  Rome,  till,  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
1  748,  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Philip  V.,  conveyed  the 
Roman  part  of  the  property  of  her  family  to  the  Spa- 
nish branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  in  the  person 
of  Philip  of  Anjou,  whom  she  had  married  in  a.d.  1714. 

Don  Carlos,  subsequently  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
one  of  her  sons,  received,  as  his  share  of  her  inheri- 
tance, the  Roman  palaces  of  the  descendants  of  Pietro 
Luigi,  the  reputed  son  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  wherein  were 
then  kept  the  Farnese  Hercules  and  Bull,  now  removed 
to  Naples,  and  the  specimens  I  am  about  to  notice. 

These,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  form  the  pick  of  the 
Farnese  sculptures  now  left  in  Rome,  and  till  recently 
the  property  of  the  king  of  Naples,— nothing  of  any 
real  importance  to  the  Museum  having  been  omitted,  as 
was  stated  in  some  of  the  Daily  Papers  when  this  col- 
lection arrived  in  England/  For  their  acquisition  the 
country  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  Story  and  Newton,  by 
whose  exertions  and  skill  they  were  procured  and  con- 
veyed in  safety  to  the  British  Museum.  The  sum 
paid  for  the  whole  collection,  inclusive  of  all  incidental 
expenses,  was  £4000.     I  will  take  first — 

The  so-called  BiadumenuSy  the  most  curious  certainly, 
and  probably  the  most  valuable  of  these  sculptures. 

The  statue  of  the  Diadumenus  is  in  Pentelic  or  Greek 
marble,  and  represents  a  youth  about  life-size,  en- 
tirely naked  and  adjusting  a  fillet  round  his  head, 
whence  its  title  of  Diadumenus,  The  figure  rests 
chiefly  on  the  right  leg,  the  left  being  slightly  advanced 
and  bent  at  the  knee.  It  is  supported  on  the  right 
side  by  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree. 

The  main  interest  of  this  statue  depends  on  whe- 
ther it  be  or  be   not  an   ancient   Greek  copy  of  a 
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well-known  work  by  the  famous  sculptor  Polycleitus. 
Now,  for  the  fact  that  Polycleitus  did  make  such  a 
statue,  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  Pliny  and 
Lucian  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8,  Lucian  in  Philops.  c.  18) ;  more- 
over, its  material,  Pentelic  not  Carrara  marble,  goes 
far  to  support  the  belief  that  it  is  really  Greek  work. 

The  character  of  the  art  of  this  statue  has  been  mi- 
nutely investigated  by  Mr.  Westraacott,  Professor  of 
Sculpture  to  the  Royal  Academy,  who  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  belongs  to  the  later  part  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  '*when  sculpture  was  throwing  off 
the  remaining  stiffness  of  what  has  been  called  the 
later  archaic  school."  He  considers,  further,  that  in 
many  points  of  its  style  it  may  be  well  compared  with 
the  casts  in  the  Hellenic  Room  of  the  marbles  from 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius,  the  originals  of  which 
are  now  at  Munich. 

I  confess,  however,  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Professor's  opinion  that  we  have  before  us  an  original 
work  of  Polycleitus,  though  it  is  probably  of  Greek 
workmanship,  and  a  copy  of  Polycleitus's  well-known 
statue,  the  period  when  it  was  executed  being  now 
undeterminable.  Further  than  this,  though  a  copy,  it 
is,  obviously,  the  work  of  an  artist  accustomed  to  the 
handling  of  his  material.  I  fail,  however,  to  discern 
those  marks  of  archaism  that  have  impressed  them- 
selves so  strongly  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Westmacott, 
and  should  rather  imagine  from  some  of  its  forms  that 
the  original  was  in  bronze.  I  am  further  disposed  to 
believe,  unless  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
his  view  of  a  much  more  cogent  character,  that  this 
presumed  copy  itself  is  not  of  an  antiquity  so  remote 
as  the  time  of  Polycleitus,  its  hard  outlines  and  general 
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stiffness  being  rather  a  reflection  of  a  bronze  proto- 
type than  genuine  archaism.  Thus  numismatists  are 
well  aware  that,  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Tetrad rachms  of  Athens,  an  archaic  character  was 
preserved  even  to  very  late  times. 

With  regard  to  Polycleitus,  who  is  generally  admitted 
to  have  been  the  first  to  represent  this  peculiar  type, 
and  whose  work,  under  the  name  of  the  Diadumenos, 
is  mentioned,  as  I  have  stated,  by  more  than  one  an- 
cient author,  we  know  at  least  this  much,  that  he  car- 
ried the  toreutic  art  to  perfection  in  his  statue  of  the 
Argive  Juno  ;  and  that,  in  his  hand,  the  prevailing 
art  of  modelling  bronze  statues  of  Athletes,  was  raised 
to  the  most  perfect  representation  of  beautiful  gym- 
nastic figures,  in  which,  while  the  peculiarities  of  indi- 
vidual character  were  not  neglected,  the  main  object 
was  the  representation  of  the  purest  forms  and  of  the 
most  just  proportions  of  the  youthful  body.  From 
this  peculiar  skill  it  happened,  that  one  of  the  statues 
of  Polycleitus — the  Doryphorus — became,  in  after  days, 
the  canon  of  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure, 
which,  previously  to  his  time,  were  generally  shorter 
and  stouter.  He  is  also  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  esta- 
blished the  principle  that  the  weight  of  the  body  should 
be  chiefly  laid  on  one  foot  (as  is  the  case  with  the 
statue  we  are  considering)  from  which  we  obtain  the 
contrast,  at  once  so  significant  and  so  attractive,  of  the 
bearing  and  more  contracted  with  the  borne  and  more 
developed  side  of  the  human  body. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pose  of  this 
statue  bears  out  the  description  of  Polycleitus's  canon  ; 
though  how  far  it  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  Polycleitus 
really  achieved  may  well  be  questioned. 
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The  next  most  important  statue  is  a  Mercury, — 
on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  perfect  statues  which 
have  come  down  to  our  times,  the  only  restorations 
being  the  right  foot  and  parts  of  the  right  hand, 
leg,  and  foot,  together  with  the  drapery  under  the  left 
arm.  This  Mercury  is  one  of  three  similar  copies 
made  in  the  best  Roman  times,  and  it  is  the  best  of 
the  three.  The  other  two  are,  respectively,  that  in 
the  collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  which  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  our  statue,  and  that  in  the 
Belvedere  at  the  Vatican.  The  Farnese  one,  alone, 
has  the  special  attributes  of  Mercury,  while  that  in 
the  Belvedere  was  supposed  for  a  long  time  to  be  an 
Antinous.  It  was  first  recognized  by  Visconti  as 
a  Mercury.  The  head  is  remarkable  for  its  pensive 
expression. 

The  third  figure  is  that  of  a  horseman,  which  has 
been  restored,  in  modern  times,  as  the  Emperor  Cali- 
gula, though  what  remains  of  the  antique  work  on  it 
is,  in  all  probability,  not  earlier  than  the  times  of  the 
Antonines.  The  chief  interest  of  it  is,  that  only  five 
other  antique  equestrian  groups,  as  far  as  it  is  known, 
are  extant,  three  being  those  of  the  two  Balbi  at  Na- 
ples, and  the  Persian  figure  found  with  the  remains  of 
the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus ;  and  the  fourth,  an 
equestrian  figure  of  Constantine  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Vatican.  As  a  work  of  art  the  Farnese  group  is  very  in- 
ferior to  the  bronze  statue  of  M.  Aurelius  in  the  Capitol. 
The  hand  is  a  cinquecento  restoration ;  the  fore  legs, 
the  hoofs  of  the  hind  ones,  the  right  hand,  the  drapery 
and  legs  of  the  Emperor  are  probably  restorations  of 
an  even  later  period.  The  horse  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  type  of  that  animal  unfortunately 
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adopted  by  Raffaelle  and  other  painters  of  his  day ; 
and  can  hardly  be  considered  equal,  as  a  horse,  even 
to  those  of  Marochetti  in  his  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
and  Charles  Albert,  or  of  Wyatt  in  his  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  other  sculptures  from  the  Farnese  Palace  are, 
a  group  of  a  Faun  playing  with  a  young  Bacchus ; 
au  heroic  figure  of  fine  proportions ;  an  Apollo,  the 
only  antique  portion  of  which  is  a  part  of  the  torso 
and  some  of  the  drapery  to  its  left ;  a  poor  and  badly 
preserved  group,  called  Hermes  and  Herse,  two  male 
torsoes,  one  of  Eros  or  perhaps  Ganymede;  and  a 
bust  of  M.  Aurelius  Com  modus.  On  these,  I  need 
not  dwell  at  length,  as  they  are  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  require  a  special  description,  though 
they  have  their  value  in  a  repository  of  the  styles  of 
all  ages  and  of  artists,  such  as  the  sculpture  gallerie 
of  the  British  Museum. 

The  next  great  collection  of  valuable  monuments 
which  has  been  acquired  quite  recently  for  the  Na- 
tional Collection,  is  that  which  once  adorned  the  pri- 
vate gallery  of  the  Count  de  Pourtales-Gorgier^  at 
Paris,  which  has  been  recently  dispersed  on  the  death 
of  its  proprietor.  This  collection  consists  of  some 
remarkably  fine  bronzes,  of  some  very  fine  vases  and 
terra-cottas,  and  of  a  few  busts, — one  of  these  last 
being  justly  considered  by  the  best  judges  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  busts  in  the  British  Museum. 

Among  the  bronzes,  is  a  small  statuette,  of  the  best 
Roman  period,  of  a  seated  Jupiter, — said  to  have  been 
found  in  Hungary, — and,  formerly  one  of  the  gem's  of 
the  collection  of  Baron  Denon.  It  represents  the  god 
seated,  half  draped,  on  his  throne,  holding  iahis  right 
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lions,  pigs,  and  other  animals,  a  monkey  riding  on  a 
boar,  and  other  curious  and  unusual  devices ;  some  of 
these  were  doubtless  toys  for  children ;  others  may 
have  been  dedicated  to  those  gods  whose  usual  em- 
blems are  found  represented. 

Among  the  small  ivory  objects  which  were  found  in 
the  same  shafts  and  galleries  under  the  Acropolis  are 
many,  the  character  of  which  (like  that  of  some  of 
the  terra-cottas)  is  so  ill  defined  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  say  whether  they  ought  to  be  classed  with 
the  Asiatic  or  with  the  archaic  Greek  monuments. 
Thus  one  specimen,  representing  two  figures  back  to 
back,  and  many  small  carved  heads  are  almost  identi- 
cal with  those  discovered  by  Mr.  Loftus,  at  Koyunjik. 
Others,  like  a  strange  representation  of  a  hippopota- 
mus?,— a  horse  galloping  to  the  right,  with  a  bird 
pecking  its  hinder  quarters  and  a  palm  branch  under 
its  fore  legs, — together  with  a  large  number  of  small 
square  and  hollow  pieces  covered  with  patterns  of 
circles  and  guilloches,  are  probably  to  be  placed  among 
the  archaic  Greek. 

Of  the  Second  class,  comprising  works  in  the  best 
Greek  style,  we  have  many  splendid  examples  from 
the  excavations  at  Camirus,  both  in  metal-work  and 
in  vases. 

Of  these,  a  very  beautiful  specimen  is  a  small  gold 
pyais,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  one  end  of  which 
Eros  is  represented  feeling  the  point  of  his  arrow, 
and,  on  the  other,  Thetis  is  seated  on  a  dolphin  and  is 
bringing  to  Achilles  the  arrows  Vulcan  had  forged  for 
him.  This  exquisitely-worked  gold  vessel  was  found 
within  an  alabaster  box  in  the  same  tomb  with  a  vase 
I  am  about  to  describe. 
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This  splendid  vase,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Peleus  and  Thetis  vase,  is  an  amphora,  with  figures 
painted  in  red  and  opaque-white  on  a  blagk  ground, 
and  traces  of  gilding  on  the  wings  of  Eros,  the  cap  of 
Peleus,  and  the  diadems  of  some  of  the  other  figures. 
The  subject — "the  surprise  of  Thetis  by  Peleus" — 
is  the  more  interesting  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  same  scene 
which  is  represented  on  one  side  of  the  Portland  Vase : 
thus  strikingly  confirming  the  received  interpretation 
of  that  famous  glass  vessel,  which  was  first  proposed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Millingen.  The  legend  was,  that 
Peleus  surpri?»ed  the  sea-nymph  Thetis,  while  disport- 
ing herself  on  the  sea-shore.  Thus,  on  the  vase  I  am 
describing,  Thetis  is  represented  as  just  about  to  put  on 
a  blue  garment,  Peleus  presses  forward  and  attempts 
to  seize  her  by  the  arm,  a  sea-monster  bites  his  leg, 
and  Eros,  or  Love,  places  a  wreath  upon  the  head  of 
Peleus  as  the  conqueror  in  the  love-confiict ;  around 
are  Nereids,  perhaps  to  indicate  the  shallow  water  of  the 
bay  near  to  which  the  principal  scene  is  taking  place. 

The  style  of  this  vase  is  that  introduced  about  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  opaque  colours 
and  gilding  were  empk)yed  in  combination  with  the 
earlier  monochrome  figures.  Examples  in  this  style 
are  not  unknown,  but  no  specimen  has  as  yet  been 
discovered  exhibiting  such  free  and  masterly  drawing 
as  this  one  from  Camirus.  I  may  add  that  up  to  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  though  vases  of  the  class  popu- 
larly called  Etruscan  have  been  found  abundantly 
througliout  the  Greek  Archipelago,  no  individual  spe- 
cimen of  fictile  art  has  ever  before  been  met  with  in 
that  region  at  all  comparable  with  the  finest  specimens 
from  Vulci  or  southern  Italy. 
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lions,  pigs,  and  other  animals,  a  monkey  riding  on  a 
boar,  and  other  curious  and  unusual  devices ;  some  of 
these  were  doubtless  toys  for  children ;  others  may 
have  been  dedicated  to  those  gods  whose  usual  em- 
blems are  found  represented. 

Among  the  small  ivory  objects  which  were  found  in 
the  same  shafts  and  galleries  under  the  Acropolis  are 
many,  the  character  of  which  (like  that  of  some  of 
the  terra-cottas)  is  so  ill  defined  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  say  whether  they  ought  to  be  classed  with 
the  Asiatic  or  with  the  archaic  Greek  monuments. 
Thus  one  specimen,  representing  two  figures  back  to 
back,  and  many  small  carved  heads  are  almost  identi- 
cal with  those  discovered  by  Mr.  Loftus,  at  Koyunjik. 
Others,  like  a  strange  representation  of  a  hippopota- 
mus?,— a  horse  galloping  to  the  right,  with  a  bird 
()ecking  its  hinder  quarters  and  a  palm  branch  under 
its  fore  legs, — together  with  a  large  number  of  small 
square  and  hollow  pieces  covered  with  patterns  of 
circles  and  guilloches,  are  probably  to  be  placed  among 
the  archaic  Greek. 

Of  the  Second  class,  comprising  works  in  the  best 
Greek  style,  we  have  many  splendid  examples  from 
the  excavations  at  Camirus,  both  in  metal-work  and 
in  vases. 

Of  these,  a  very  beautiful  specimen  is  a  small  gold 
pyxis^  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  one  end  of  which 
Eros  is  represented  feeling  the  point  of  his  arrow, 
and,  on  the  other,  Thetis  is  seated  on  a  dolphin  and  is 
bringing  to  Achilles  the  arrows  Vulcan  had  forged  for 
him.  This  exquisitely-worked  gold  vessel  was  found 
within  an  alabaster  box  in  the  same  tomb  with  a  vase 
I  am  about  to  describe. 
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This  splendid  v«se,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Peleus  and  Thetis  vase,  is  an  amphora,  with  figures 
painted  in  red  and  opaque-white  on  a  black  ground, 
and  traces  of  gilding  on  the  wings  of  Eros,  the  cap  of 
Peleus,  and  the  diadems  of  some  of  the  other  figures. 
The  subject— ''the  surprise  of  Thetis  by  Peleus" — 
is  the  more  interesting  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  same  scene 
which  is  represented  on  one  side  of  the  Portland  Vase : 
thus  strikingly  confirming  the  received  interpretation 
of  that  famous  glass  vessel,  which  was  first  proposed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Millingen.  The  legend  was,  that 
Peleus  surpri^ed  the  sea-nymph  Thetis,  while  disport- 
ing herself  on  the  sea-shore.  Thus,  ou  the  vase  I  am 
describing,  Thetis  is  represented  as  just  about  to  put  on 
a  blue  garment,  Peleus  presses  forward  and  attempts 
to  seize  her  by  the  arm,  a  sea-monster  bites  his  leg, 
and  Eros,  or  Love,  places  a  wreath  upon  this  head  of 
Peleus  as  the  conqueror  in  the  love-conflict ;  around 
are  Nereids,  perhaps  to  indicate  the  shallow  water  of  the 
bay  near  to  which  the  principal  scene  is  taking  place. 

The  style  of  this  vase  is  that  introduced  about  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  opaque  colours 
and  gilding  were  empk>yed  in  combination  with  the 
earlier  monochrome  figures.  Examples  in  this  style 
are  not  unknown,  but  no  specimen  has  as  yet  been 
discovered  exhibiting  such  free  and  masterly  drawing 
as  this  one  from  Camirus.  I  may  add  that  up  to  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  though  vases  of  the  class  popu- 
larly called  Etruscan  have  been  found  abundantly 
throughout  the  Greek  Archipelago,  no  individual  spe- 
cimen of  fictile  art  has  ever  before  been  met  with  in 
that  region  at  all  comparable  with  the  finest  specimens 
from  Vulci  or  southern  Italy. 
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lions,  pigs,  and  other  animals,  a  monkey  riding  on  a 
boar,  and  other  curious  and  unusual  devices ;  some  of 
these  were  doubtless  toys  for  children ;  others  may 
have  been  dedicated  to  those  gods  whose  usual  em- 
blems are  found  represented. 

Among  the  small  ivory  objects  which  were  found  in 
the  same  shafts  and  galleries  under  the  Acropolis  are 
many,  the  character  of  which  (like  that  of  some  of 
the  terra-cottas)  is  so  ill  defined  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  say  whether  they  ought  to  be  classed  with 
the  Asiatic  or  with  the  archaic  Greek  monuments. 
Thus  one  specimen,  representing  two  figures  back  to 
back,  and  many  small  carved  heads  are  almost  identi- 
cal with  those  discovered  by  Mr.  Loftus,  at  Koyunjik. 
Others,  like  a  strange  representation  of  a  hippopota- 
mus?,— a  horse  galloping  to  the  right,  with  a  bird 
pecking  its  hinder  quarters  and  a  palm  branch  under 
its  fore  legs, — together  with  a  large  number  of  small 
square  and  hollow  pieces  covered  with  patterns  of 
circles  and  guilloches,  are  probably  to  be  placed  among 
the  archaic  Greek. 

Of  the  Second  clas3,  comprising  works  in  the  best 
Greek  style,  we  have  many  splendid  examples  from 
the  excavations  at  Camirus,  both  in  metal-work  and 
in  vases. 

Of  these,  a  very  beautiful  specimen  is  a  small  gold 
pyxisy  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  one  end  of  which 
Eros  is  represented  feeling  the  point  of  his  arrow, 
and,  on  the  other,  Thetis  is  seated  on  a  dolphin  and  is 
bringing  to  Achilles  the  arrows  Vulcan  had  forged  for 
him.  This  exquisitely-worked  gold  vessel  was  found 
within  an  alabaster  box  in  the  same  tomb  with  a  vase 
I  am  about  to  describe. 
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This  splendid  vase,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Peleus  and  Thetis  vase,  is  an  amphora,  with  figures 
painted  in  red  and  opaque- white  on  a  black  ground, 
and  traces  of  gilding  on  the  wings  of  Eros,  the  cap  of 
Peleus,  and  the  diadems  of  some  of  the  other  figures. 
The  subject — ''the  surprise  of  Thetis  by  Peleus" — 
is  the  more  interesting  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  same  scene 
which  is  represented  on  one  side  of  the  Portland  Vase : 
thus  strikingly  confirming  the  received  interpretation 
of  that  famous  glass  vessel,  which  was  firfet  proposed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Millingen.  The  legend  was,  that 
Peleus  surprised  the  sea-nymph  Thetis,  while  disport- 
ing herself  on  the  sea-shore.  Thus,  on  the  vase  I  am 
describing,  Thetis  is  represented  as  just  about  to  put  on 
a  blue  garment,  Peleus  presses  forward  and  attempts 
to  seize  her  by  the  arm,  a  sea-monster  bites  his  leg, 
and  Eros,  or  Love,  places  a  wreath  upon  the  head  of 
Peleus  as  the  conqueror  in  the  love-confiict ;  around 
are  Nereids,  perhaps  to  indicate  the  shallow  water  of  the 
bay  near  to  which  the  principal  scene  is  taking  place. 

The  style  of  this  vase  is  that  introduced  about  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  opaque  colours 
and  gilding  were  emptoyed  in  combination  with  the 
earlier  monochrome  figures.  Examples  in  this  style 
are  not  unknown,  but  no  specimen  has  as  yet  been 
discovered  exhibiting  such  free  and  masterly  drawing 
as  this  one  from  Camirus.  I  may  add  that  up  to  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  though  vases  of  the  class  popu- 
larly called  Etruscan  have  been  found  abundantly 
throughout  the  Greek  Archipelago,  no  individual  spe- 
cimen of  fictile  art  has  ever  before  been  met  with  in 
that  region  at  all  comparable  with  the  finest  specimens 
from  Vulci  or  southern  Italy. 
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Hods,  pigs,  and  other  animals,  a  monkey  riding  on  a 
boar,  and  other  curious  and  unusual  devices  ;  some  of 
these  were  doubtless  tovs  for  children ;  others  may 
have  been  dedicated  to  those  gods  whose  usual  em- 
blems are  found  represented. 

Among  the  small  ivory  objects  which  were  found  in 
the  same  shafts  and  galleries  under  the  Acropolis  are 
many,  the  character  of  which  (like  that  of  some  of 
the  terra^cottas)  is  so  ill  defined  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  say  whether  they  ought  to  be  classed  with 
the  Asiatic  or  with  the  archaic  Greek  monuments. 
Thus  one  specimen,  representing  two  figures  back  to 
back,  and  many  small  carved  heads  are  almost  identi- 
cal with  those  discovered  by  Mr.  Loftus,  at  Koyunjik. 
Others,  like  a  strange  representation  of  a  hippopota- 
mus?,— a  horse  galloping  to  the  right,  with  a  bird 
pecking  its  hinder  quarters  and  a  palm  branch  under 
its  fore  legs, — together  with  a  large  number  of  small 
square  and  hollow  pieces  covered  with  patterns  of 
circles  and  guilloches,  are  probably  tube  placed  among 
the  archaic  Greek. 

Of  the  Second  class,  comprising  works  in  the  best 
Greek  style,  we  have  many  splendid  examples  from 
the  excavations  at  Camirus,  both  in  metal-work  and 
in  vases. 

Of  these,  a  very  beautiful  specimen  is  a  small  gold 
pyxis,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  one  end  of  which 
£ros  is  represented  feeling  the  point  of  his  arrow, 
and,  on  the  other,  Thetis  is  seated  on  a  dolphin  and  is 
bringing  to  Achilles  the  arrows  Vulcan  had  forged  for 
him.  This  exquisitely-worked  gold  vessel  was  found 
within  an  alabaster  box  in  the  same  tomb  with  a  vase 
I  am  about  to  describe. 
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This  splendid  vase,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Peleus  and  Thetis  vase,  is  an  amphora,  with  figures 
painted  in  red  and  opaque-white  on  a  blagk  ground, 
and  traces  of  gilding  on  the  wings  of  Eros,  the  cap  of 
Peleus,  and  the  diadems  of  some  of  the  other  figures. 
The  subject — "the  surprise  of  Thetis  by  Peleus" — 
is  the  more  interesting  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  same  scene 
which  is  represented  on  one  side  of  the  Portland  Vase : 
thus  strikingly  confirming  the  received  interpretation 
of  that  famous  glass  vessel,  which  was  fir^t  proposed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Millingen.  The  legend  was,  that 
Peleus  surprised  the  sea-nymph  Thetis,  while  disport- 
ing herself  on  the  sea-shore.  Thus,  on  the  vase  I  am 
describing,  Thetis  is  represented  as  just  about  to  put  on 
a  blue  garment,  Peleus  presses  forward  and  attempts 
to  seize  her  by  the  arm,  a  sea-monster  bites  his  leg, 
and  Eros,  or  Love,  places  a  wreath  upon  the  head  of 
Peleus  as  the  conqueror  in  the  love-conflict ;  around 
are  Nereids,  perhaps  to  indicate  the  shallow  water  of  the 
bay  near  to  which  the  principal  scene  is  taking  place. 

The  style  of  tliis  vase  is  that  introduced  about  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  opaque  colours 
and  gilding  were  employed  in  combination  with  the 
earlier  monochrome  figures.  Examples  in  this  style 
are  not  unknown,  but  no  specimen  has  as  yet  been 
discovered  exhibiting  such  free  and  masterly  drawing 
as  this  one  from  Camirus.  I  may  add  that  up  to  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  though  vases  of  the  class  popu- 
larly called  Etruscan  have  been  found  abundantly 
throughout  the  Greek  Archipelago,  no  individual  spe- 
cimen of  fictile  art  has  ever  before  been  met  with  in 
that  region  at  all  comparable  with  the  finest  specimens 
from  Vulci  or  southern  Italy. 
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It  is  probable  that  this  vase  is  of  Rhodian  fabric, 
and  that  it  was  executed  about  the  tinie  of  the  fa- 
mous artist  Protogenes  ;  the  marked  excellence,  there- 
tore,  in  its  drawing  and  composition,  may  reasonably 
be  held  to  reflect  the  influence  of  that  renowned  artist. 

Another  work  of  great  beauty  4s  a  drinking  cup,  on 
the  inside  of  which  is  a  figure  of  Aphrodite,  borne 
through  the  air  on  a  swan.  Her  name  is  inscribed 
above  her.  The  design  is  drawn  in  brown  on  a  white 
ground ;  the  drapery  of  Aphrodite  is  coloured  red. 
This  group  is  exquisitely  composed,  and  drawn  with  a 
mastery  which  shows  that  the  vase  belongs  to  the 
finest  period  of  Greek  art,  probably  to  that  of  Phidias 
himself.  Whether  this  cup  be  of  Rhodian  fabric  or 
imported  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  anyhow,  like  the 
Peleus  and  Thetis  vase,  it  will  challenge  comparison 
with  the  best  examples  of  ceramography  from  Vulci, 
Nola,  or  Athens.  Other  fine  specimens  of  the  same 
class  are  a  cup  of  the  kind  called  kantharos^  repre- 
senting, on  the  obverse,  a  combat  between  Theseus  and 
Andromache,  and,  on  the  reverse,  a  similar  combat  be- 
tween Paris  and  Phorbas,all  these  names  being  inscribed 
upon  it.  The  drawing  of  this  vase  is  remarkably  good 
and  the  form  of  rare  occurrence.  There  is  also  a  drink- 
ing cup,  on  the  inside  of  which  is  represented  the  rape 
of  Thetis  by  Peleus,  with  the  names  of  Thetis  and  of 
her  companions  inscribed  over  them,  and  on  the  out- 
side the  combats,  respectively,  of  iEneas  and  Diomecl, 
and  of  Heracles,  Cycnus,  and  Ares. 

Of  the  Third  or  last  class— Egyptian  or  imitated 
Egyptian — no  very  large  number  of  specimens  have 
been  found.  I  may,  however,  call  attention  to  a  gold 
ring  inscribed  with   symbols  imitated  from  Egyptian 
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hieroglyphics,  and  to  a  scarabseus  bearing  a  cartouche 
beliei^ed  to  be  that  of  Psammetichus  I.  or  Apries 
There  is  also  a  silver  bowl,  much  shattered,  but  ex 
hibiting  on  its  inner  surfaces  several  cartouches,  to 
gether  with  a  few  other  scarabsei  and  minor  objects 
It  is  probable  that  nearly  all  these  are  imitations,  per 
haps  executed  by  native  artists  w^orking'  under  Egyp 
tian  influence,  like  many  of  the  ivories  from  Nimrud 
the  hieroglyphics  on  all  of  them  are  ill-defined,  and 
generally  doubtful  in  meaning.     There  are  also  some 
specimens  in  dark-blue    porcelain  and  two  or  three 
Aryballi,     These  are  probably  genuine  Egyptian  work, 
and  may  have  been  imported  from  the  early  Greek  set- 
tlement at  Naucratis. 

In  bringing  to  a  conclusion  this  notice  of  the  objects 
from  Camirus,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding,  here, 
Mr.  Newton's  opinion  of  the  earlier  portions  of  this 
collection,  which  he  saw  at  Rhodes  on  his  way  home 
from  the  East.  In  a  letter  (dated  Malta,  June  18, 
1859)  he  states  that  he  went  to  Rhodes  ''  to  examine 
a  number  of  curious  antiquities  recently  discovered  by 
Messrs.  Biliotti  and  Salzmann,  in  a  necropolis  near 
Kalavarda  (see  ante,  T.  p.  236).  In  the  course  of  the 
last  three  months,  those  two  gentlemen  have  succeeded 
in  the  discovery  of  a  most  interesting  series  of  tombs, 
which  evidently  belong  to  a  very  early  period  of  Greek 
civilization  in  Rhodes.  They  have  found  quantities  of 
painted  fictile  vases  with  birds  and  grotesque  animals 
and  flowers,  on  a  drab  ground,  small  figures  and  vases 
of  porcelain,  some  of  which  are  inscribed  with  hiero- 
glyphics resembling  those  found  in  Egypt,  small 
bottles  of  variegated  glass,  and  earrings  and  other 
jewels  of  gold  and  electrum,  ornamented  with  figures 
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and  flowers,  embossed  and  in  filagree.  Some  of  the 
objects  may  be  of  true  Egyptian  fabric,  but  the  gi-eater 
part  are  probably  imitations,  the  hieroglyphics  being 
evidently  copied  by  persons  ignorant  of  their  true 
meaning,  just  as  Chinese  characters  are  copied  on 
porcelain  of  European  fabric. 

"  Among  the  gold  ornaments  are  a  pair  of  earrings, 
having  as  pendants  winged  bulls,  resembling  those 
found  by  Mr.  Layard  in  Assyria.  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  these  antiquities  were  imported  into  Rhodes 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who,  according  to  Hellenic  tra- 
dition, had  already  settlements  in  Rhodes  when  the 
Greeks  first  established  themselves  there,  and  who, 
trading  in  objects  of  Egyptian  fabric,  probably  in- 
creased their  profit  by  manufacturing  imitations  oi 
these  articles.  The  necropolis  from  which  these  in- 
teresting remains  have  been  obtained  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  in  its  neighbourhood  we  must  look  for  the 
site  of  Kamiros,  one  of  the  three  ancient  cities  oJ' 
Rhodes  which  Homer  mentions,  and  of  which  the 
poHtical  extinction  was  brought  about  by  the  found- 
ing of  the  metropolis  in  b.c.  408." — (Discoveries  in 
the  Levant,  vol.  ii.  p.  266.) 

Many  of  the  most  remarkable  objects,  as  the  Thetis 
and  Peleus  vase,  were  found  since  Mr.  Newton  exa- 
mined at  Rhodes  the  first  results  of  the  discoveries 
of  Messrs.  Biliotti  and  Salzmann. 

T%€  Farnes'e  Collection^  from  which  the  statues  1 
shall  have  next  to  describe  are  taken,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  in  Continental  Europe. 

Collected  from  time  to  time  since  the  Revival  of 
Learning  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  these 
monuments  became  heir-looms  in  the  Farnese  Palace 
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at  Rome,  till,  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
1748,  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Philip  V.,  conveyed  the 
Roman  part  of  the  property  of  her  family  to  the  Spa- 
nish branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  in  the  person 
of  Philip  of  Anjou,  whom  she  had  married  in  a.d.  1714. 

Don  Carlos,  subsequently  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
one  of  her  sons,  received,  as  his  share  of  her  inheri- 
tance, the  Roman  palaces  of  the  descendants  of  Pietro 
Luigi,  the  reputed  son  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  wherein  were 
then  kept  the  Farnese  Hercules  and  Bull,  now  removed 
to  Naples,  and  the  specimens  I  am  about  to  notice. 

These,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  form  the  pick  of  the 
Farnese  sculptures  now  left  in  Rome,  and  till  recently 
the  property  of  the  king  of  Naples,— nothing  of  any 
real  importance  to  the  Museum  having  been  omitted,  as 
was  stated  in  some  of  the  Daily  Papers  when  this  col- 
lection arrived  in  England/  For  their  acquisition  the 
country  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  Story  and  Newton,  by 
whose  exertions  and  skill  they  were  procured  and  con- 
veyed in  safety  to  the  British  Museum.  The  sum 
paid  for  the  whole  collection,  inclusive  of  all  incidental 
expenses,  was  £4000.     I  will  take  first — 

The  so-called  Diadumenus,  the  most  curious  certainly, 
and  probably  the  most  valuable  of  these  sculptures. 

The  statue  of  the  Diadu menus  is  in  Pentelic  or  Greek 
marble,  and  represents  a  youth  about  life-size,  en- 
tirely naked  and  adjusting  a  fillet  round  his  head, 
whence  its  title  of  Diadumenus.  The  figure  rests 
chiefly  on  the  right  leg,  the  left  being  slightly  advanced 
and  bent  at  the  knee.  It  is  supported  on  the  right 
side  by  the  trunk  of  a  palm-tree. 

The  main  interest  of  this  statue  depends  on  whe- 
ther it  be  or  be   not  an   ancient   Greek  copy  of  a 

2  Q  -2  ' 
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well-kDOWQ  work  by  the  famous  sculptor  Polycleitus. 
Now,  for  the  fact  that  Polycleitus  did  make  such  a 
statue,  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  Pliny  and 
Lucian  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8,  Lucian  in  Philops.  c.  18) ;  more- 
over, its  material,  Penteiic  not  Carrara  marble,  goes 
far  to  support  the  belief  that  it  is  really  Greek  work. 

The  character  of  the  art  of  this  statue  has  been  mi- 
nutely investigated  by  Mr.  Westraacott,  Professor  of 
Sculpture  to  the  Royal  Academy,  who  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  belongs  to  the  later  part  of  the 
fifth  century  b.c,  "when  sculpture  was  throwing  off 
the  remaining  stiffness  of  what  has  been  called  the 
later  archaic  school."  He  considers,  further,  that  in 
many  points  of  its  style  it  may  be  well  compared  with 
the  casts  in  the  Hellenic  Room  of  the  marbles  from 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius,  the  originals  of  which 
are  now  at  Munich. 

I  confess,  however,  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Professor's  opinion  that  we  have  before  us  an  original 
work  of  Polycleitus,  though  it  is  probably  of  Greek 
workmanship,  and  a  copy  of  Polycleitus's  well-known 
statue,  the  period  when  it  was  executed  being  now 
undeterminable.  Further  than  this,  though  a  copy,  it 
is,  obviously,  the  work  of  an  artist  accustomed  to  the 
handling  of  his  material.  I  fail,  however,  to  discern 
those  marks  of  archaism  that  have  impressed  them- 
selves so  strongly  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Westmacott, 
and  should  rather  imagine  from  some  of  its  forms  that 
the  original  was  in  bronze.  I  am  further  disposed  to 
believe,  unless  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
his  view  of  a  much  more  cogent  character,  that  this 
presumed  copy  itself  is  not  of  an  antiquity  so  remote 
as  the  time  of  Polycleitus,  its  hard  outlines  and  general 
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stiffbess  being  rather  a  reflection  of  a  bronze  proto- 
type than  genuine  archaism.  Thus  numismatists  are 
well  aware  that,  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Tetradrachms  of  Athens,  an  archaic  character  was 
preserved  even  to  very  late  times. 

With  regard  to  Polycleitus,  who  is  generally  admitted 
to  have  been  the  first  to  represent  this  peculiar  type, 
and  whose  work,  under  the  name  of  the  Diadumenos, 
is  mentioned,  as  I  have  stated,  by  more  than  one  an- 
cient author,  we  know  at  least  this  much,  that  he  car- 
ried the  toreutic  art  to  perfection  in  his  statue  of  the 
Argive  Juno  ;  and  that,  in  his  hand,  the  prevailing 
art  of  modelling  bronze  statues  of  Athletes,  was  raised 
to  the  most  perfect  representation  of  beautiful  gym- 
nastic figures,  in  which,  while  the  peculiarities  of  indi- 
vidual character  were  not  neglected,  the  main  object 
was  the  representation  of  the  purest  forms  and  of  the 
most  just  proportions  of  the  youthful  body.  From 
this  peculiar  skill  it  happened,  that  one  of  the  statues 
of  Polycleitus — the  Doryphorus — became,  in  after  days, 
the  canon  of  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure, 
which,  previously  to  his  time,  were  generally  shorter 
and  stouter.  He  is  also  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  esta- 
blished the  principle  that  the  weight  of  the  body  should 
be  chiefly  laid  on  one  foot  (as  is  the  case  with  the 
statue  we  are  considering)  from  which  we  obtain  the 
contrast,  at  once  so  significant  and  so  attractive,  of  the 
bearing  and  more  contracted  with  the  borne  and  more 
developed  side  of  the  human  body. 

Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pose  of  this 
statue  bears  out  the  description  of  Polycleitus's  canon  ; 
though  how  far  it  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  Polycleitus 
really  achieved  may  well  be  questioned. 
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The  next  most  importaut  statue  is  a  Mercury, — 
on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  perfect  statues  which 
have  come  down  to  our  times,  the  only  restorations 
being  the  right  foot  and  parts  of  the  right  hand, 
leg,  and  foot,  together  with  the  drapery  under  the  left 
arm.  This  Mercury  is  one  of  three  similar  copies 
made  in  the  best  Roman  times,  and  it  is  the  best  of 
the  three.  The  other  two  are,  respectively,  that  in 
the  collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  which  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  our  statue,  and  that  in  the 
Belvedere  at  the  Vatican.  The  Farnese  one,  alone, 
has  the  special  attributes  of  Mercury,  while  that  in 
the  Belvedere  was  supposed  for  a  long  time  to  be  an 
Antinous.  It  was  first  recognized  by  Visconti  as 
a  Mercury.  The  head  is  remarkable  for  its  pensive 
expression. 

The  third  figure  is  that  of  a  horseman,  which  has 
been  restored,  in  modern  times,  as  the  Emperor  Cali- 
gula, though  what  remains  of  the  antique  work  on  it 
is,  in  all  probability,  not  earlier  than  the  times  of  the 
Antonines.  The  chief  interest  of  it  is,  that  only  five 
other  antique  equestrian  groups,  as  far  as  it  is  known, 
are  extant,  three  being  those  of  the  two  Balbi  at  Na- 
ples, and  the  Persian  figure  found  with  the  remains  of 
the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus ;  and  the  fourth,  an 
equestrian  figure  of  Constantine  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Vatican.  As  a  work  of  art  the  Farnese  group  is  very  in- 
ferior to  the  bronze  statue  of  M.  Aurelius  in  the  Capitol. 
The  hand  is  a  cinquecento  restoration ;  the  fore  legs, 
the  hoofs  of  the  hind  ones,  the  right  hand,  the  drapery 
and  legs  of  the  Emperor  are  probably  restorations  of 
an  even  later  period.  The  horse  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  type  of  that  animal  unfortunately 
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adopted  by  Raffaelle  and  other  painters  of  his  day ; 
and  can  hardly  be  considered  equal,  as  a  horse,  even 
to  those  of  Marochetti  in  his  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
and  Charles  Albert,  or  of  Wyatt  in  his  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

The  other  sculptures  from  the  Farnese  Palace  are, 
a  group  of  a  Faun  playing  with  a  young  Bacchus ; 
an  heroic  figure  of  fine  proportions ;  an  Apollo,  the 
only  antique  portion  of  which  is  a  part  of  the  torso 
and  some  of  the  drapery  to  its  left ;  a  poor  and  badly 
preserved  group,  called  Hermes  and  Ilerse,  two  male 
torsoes,  one  of  Eros  or  perhaps  Ganymede;  and  a 
bust  of  M.  Aurelius  Com  modus.  On  these,  I  need 
not  dwell  at  length,  as  they  are  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  require  a  special  description,  though 
they  have  their  value  in  a  repository  of  the  styles  of 
all  ages  and  of  artists,  such  as  the  sculpture  gallerie 
of  the  British  Muj^eum. 

The  next  great  collection  of  valuable  monuments 
which  has  been  acquired  quite  recently  for  the  Na- 
tional Collection,  is  that  which  once  adorned  the  pri- 
vate gallery  of  the  Count  de  Pourtales-Gorgier,  at 
Paris,  which  has  been  recently  dispersed  on  the  death 
of  its  proprietor.  This  collection  consists  of  some 
remarkably  fine  bronzes,  of  some  very  fine  vases  and 
terra-cottas,  and  of  a  few  busts, — one  of  these  last 
being  justly  considered  by  the  best  judges  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  busts  in  the  British  Museum. 

Among  the  bronzes,  is  a  small  statuette,  of  the  best 
Roman  period,  of  a  seated  Jupiter,— said  to  have  been 
found  in  Hungary, — and,  formerly  one  of  the  gem's  of 
the  collection  of  Baron  Denon.  It  represents  the  god 
seated,  half  draped,  on  his  throne,  holding  iahis  right 
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hand  the  hasta  pura^  and  in  his  left  a  thunderbolt 
It  is  in  the  excellent  preservation,  and  has  only 
been  restored  in  the  right  foot,  which  is  slightly  ad- 
vanced before  the  other.  As  a  work  of  art  it  uiay 
take  rank  with  the  finest  of  the  bronzes  bequeathed  to 
the  nation  by  R.  P.  Knight,  Esq. 

There  is  also  a  very  curious  object  in  the  form  of  a 
skeleton,  without  arms  pr  legs,  which  were,  however, 
in  all  probability,  originally  moveable  or  fastened  on 
by  pins.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the 
whole  subject  suggests  the  idea  of  a  Neurospaston  simi- 
lar to  those  that  abound  in  terra-cotta.  It  is  probable 
that  this  strange  and  unwonted  object  was  either  a 
votive  offering  or  a  toy  for  children. 

Besides  these,  there  is  an  interesting  bust,  in  bronze, 
of  a  child,  the  treatment  of  the  hair  of  which  is  very 
peculiar.  The  sockets  of  the  eyes  are  hollow,  showing 
that  the  eyes  themselves  have  been  once  represented 
by  gems  or  some  other  material  than  bronze.  In  the 
same  material,  are  two  remarkably  handsome  vases  : 
one  with  a  silver  fillet  running  round  the  rim  and 
handles,  which  terminate  in  swans'  heads  ;  the  other, 
in  shape  more  elegant,  with  handles  formed  of  two 
naked  male  figures  bending  backwards,  and  resting 
their  feet,  respectively,  on  two  sphinxes.  These  vases 
were  found,  respectively,  at  Locri  in  Southern  Italy, 
and  at  Vulci. 

Among  the  vases  and  terra-cottas,  the  most  inter- 
esting, is  a  vase,  on  one  side  of  which  is  represented 
the  initiation  of  Herakles  and  the  Dioscuri  into  the 
lesser  mysteries  at  Agra ;  on  the  other,  Dionysos  and 
Ariadne  are  reclining.  On  the  reverse  are  Dionysos, 
Plutos,  and  other  figures.     Two  other  very  fine  vases 
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represent,  respectively,  Orestes  before  the  Areiopagus, 
and  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar  of  Calydon.  The  latter, 
however,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  curious  and 
diflferent  colours  which  the  artist  has  adopted  in  his 
delineation  of  the  boar.  The  subject  is  one  of  the 
most  rare  on  painted  vases.  The  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  chase  probably  represent  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux. Another  one  is  also  peculiar  for  its  shape  as 
well  as  for  its  subjects.  On  one  side  of  this  vase, 
which  is  represented  under  the  shape  of  a  duck,  reclines 
a  naked  figure  of  Aphrodite  or  Helen,  holding  in  one 
hand  the  lekythus,  or  vessel  for  unguents,  and,  on  the 
other  side,  an  androgynous  nude  figure.  Both  figures 
wear  sandals,  and  the  whole  workmanship  denotes  a 
late  period  of  the  ceramic  art.  One  more  curious 
monument  remains,  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  mate- 
rial, amber, — a  substance  always  of  great  rarity,  and, 
hitherto,  only  represented  in  the  National  Collection 
by  some  small  pieces  which  belonged  originally  to  the 
late  Sir  William  Temple.  A  few  other  specimens,  re- 
sembling them,  and  found,  like  them,  at  Ruvo,  are 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  Principe  San  Giorgio,  at 
Naples. 

The  subject  of  this  curious  monument  has  been 
considered  by  M.  de  Clarac  as  Auge  and  Heracles ; 
but,  as  suggested  by  Panofka,  it  more  probably  records 
some  scene  from  the  lives  of  Jupiter  and  Artemis  Dis- 
poena,  and  is,  thereby,  closely  connected  with  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries ;  or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  Nessus  car- 
rying oflf  the^wife  of  Herakles.  The  figures  and  their 
action  recall  those  on  the  coins  of  Lete  in  Thrace. 

Among  the  busts,  unquestionably  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  Apollo,  formerly  in  the  Giustiniani  collection. 
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It  is  not  known  where  it  was  found,  or  whence  it  was 
obtained.  This  bust  is  supposed  by  Panofka,  from  the 
inclination  of  the  head  and  neck,  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  a  seated  figure,  the  general  character  of 
the  workmanship,  as  he  imagines,  uniting  the  severity 
of  the  JSginetan  school  with  the  fullness  and  freedom 
of  Phidias.  I  confess  I  cannot  go  the  length  of  the 
learned  German  professor ;  or  accept  his  judgment  of 
its  style  as  in  any  sense  accurate.  I  see  no  proof 
whatever  of  archaic  work  or  treatment,  and  beautiful 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  lacks  the  repose  and  force  of 
the  sculpture  of  the  age  of  Phidias.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  ground  for  supposing,  from  the  peculiar 
hardness  and  stiffness  of  the  cutting  of  some  part  of 
the  hair,  especially  at  the  top  of  the  head,  that  it  is 
really  a  copy  from  a  bronze  original.  It  appears  fur- 
ther, that,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  bust  has  been 
covered  with  paint,  evident  traces  of  red  being  visible 
here  and  t.here  in  the  roots  of  the  hair.  It  was  origi- 
nally held  to  be  a  representation  of  a  Muse,  but  the 
comparison  of  many  heads  of  the  feminine  type  of 
Apollo,  preserved  in  the  different  museums  of  Europe, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  attribution  to  ApoUo  is  cor- 
rect. 

Besides  this  beautiful  head,  several  other  works  of 
minor  importance  were  procured  from  the  same  sale : 
as,  for  instance,  a  head  of  a  female  Deity  from  the 
Greek  Archipelago  ;  together  with  busts  of  Julia 
Mamaea,  Crispina,  Lucius  Verus,  and  a  supposed  Do- 
mitia.  There  are  also  two  curious  tessellated  pave- 
ments, the  one  representing  a  landscape,  on  which  are 
rocks  covered  with  trees,  and  a  cavern  out  of  which  a 
lion  is  seen  issuing.      In  front  of  him   is  a  running 
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stream,  and,  on  the  bank,  a  stag  galloping  off.    Behind, 
at  some  distance,  is  a  castle,  and,  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance, blue  mountains :  opposite  the  lion,  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river,  is  a  rock  covered  with  trees,  in  front 
of  which  is  an  aloe.     The  shadow  of  the  stag  is  well 
indicated.     The  whole  scene  is  enclosed  in  a  frame  or- 
namented with  dentelles  in  black.     The  other  mosaic 
represents  a  horse  with  a  red  bridle,  kneeling  on  a 
platform  raised  on  wheels.     Beside  the  horse  is  an 
Amazon  (?)  dressed  in  a  green  cloak,  reclining  against 
the  horse,  and  patting  his  neck  with  her  right  hand. 
Above,  is  a  cable  moulding.     The  whole  has  probably 
been  a  part  of  a  much  larger  subject. 

The  next  collection  to  which  I  shall  call  attention 
is  one  made  during  the  years  1862-3,  at  the  cost 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  different  places  of 
Sicily,  and  more  especially  from  Greek  tombs  at  Cen- 
turipse,  Gela,.and  Agrigentum,  by  Mr,  George  Dennis^ 
the  well-known  historian  of  Graeco-ltalian  tombs  in 
Italy. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  Government  has 
recognized  the  value  of  his  services  as  an  archaeo- 
logist, and  has  sent  him  as  consul  to  Ben-Ghazi,  the 
ancient  Berenice,  a  position' in  which  he  may  emulate 
the  success  of  Captains  Porcher  and  Smith  at  Gyrene, 
and  where,  at  all  events,  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
supposing  that  relics  of  considerable  value  may  yet  be 
found.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
abounds  in  ancient  sites,  many  of  them  the  seats  of 
colonies  originally  of  great  importance.  In  this  dis- 
trict, should  Mr.  Dennis  fail  in  obtaining  the  rich 
store  of  Antiquities  he  has  met  with  in  Sicily,  he  may 
derive  consolation  from  the  fact  that  the  neighbour* 
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hood  of  Berenice  is  no  longer  virgin  soil,  but  has 
been  explored  again  and  again  by  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean antiquaries  from  the  times  of  Admirals  Beechey 
and  W.  H.  Smyth  to  those  of  Captains  Porcher  and 
Smith. 

The  collection  itself  consists,  chiefly,  of  lerra-cottas 
and  vases.  Of  these,  the  latter  are  remarkable  alike 
for  their  size  and  their  preservation ;  they  belong, 
chiefly,  to  the  class  called  lekythi,  and  vary  from  14 
to  19  inches  in  height. 

The  following  are  worthy  of  more  especial  notice : — 
1.  A  lekythos,    18  inches  high,   with  a  group  of 
two  female  figures  in  several  colours  on  a  white  ground, 
a  composition  remarkable  for   the   severe  simplicity 
of  the  drawing  and  colouring,  and  for  the  force  and 
distinctness  of  the  outlines.     2.  A  lekythos,  14  inches 
high,  with  a  seated  female  figure  painted  in  various 
colours  on  a  white  ground.     In  this  drawing  the  same 
pure  and  severe  style  may  be  recognized  as  on  the  one 
described  above :  and,  in  the  head-dress,  type  of  fea- 
tures, and  general  style  of  drawing,  these  figures  much 
resemble  the  heads  on  the  early  tetradrachms  from 
Syracuse.     3.  A  lekythos^  15  inches  high,  with  figures 
in  red  on  a  black  ground,*  the  subject,  a  warrior  re- 
ceiving a  libation  from  a  female  figure,  perhaps  on  his 
departure  to  battle ;  on  the  shield  is  a  satyr  dancing, 
and  from  it  hangs  the  laiseion,  or  fringe.    4.  A  krater^ 
17  inches  high,  with  red  figures  on  a  black  ground. 
On  the   obverse,  four  figures,  probably  representing 
the  return  of  a  victorious  warrior.     The  drawing  of  this 
vase  is  later  and  rather  careless.     Besides  these  are 
some   twenty    lekythi,  with    red   figures  on   a   black 
ground.     All  these  exhibit  the  severe  drawing  of  the 
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vases  with  polychrome  figures  on  a  white  ground,  and 
are,  probably,  of  the  same  epoch.  The  subjects  are 
generally  single  figures  or  groups  of  two.  Demeter 
and  Triptotemos,  Apollo  and  Artemis,  Victory,  Eros, 
and  satyrs  are  among  the  subjects  thus  represented. 
In  the  same  collection  will  be  found  a  small  but  in- 
structive series  of  the  earlier  vases,  with  black  figures 
on  a  red  or  on  a  white  ground.  There  are  also  a  few 
specimens  of  the  archaic  period  :  in  these,  animals  and 
flowers  are  painted  in  brown  and  crimson  on  a  cream- 
coloured  ground. 

Among  the  terra-cottas  is  a  small  collection  of  ar- 
chaic figures  found  in  tombs  at  Gela.  Of  these,  the 
most  remarkable  are, — a  figure  of  Hermes  Kriophoros, 
— 7i  inches  high,  probably  copied  from  an  archaic 
statue  by  Calamis,  which  we  find  represented  on  a 
bronze  coin  of  Tanagra,  and  of  which  a  repetition  in 
marble  is  preserved  at  Wilton  House :  the  head  and 
bust  from  a  figure  of  a  seated  goddess  of  archaic  type^ 
crowned  with  a  modius,  and  having,  on  her  bosom, 
three  rows  of  pendent  ornaments,  with  a  kind  of  epau- 
lette or  a  large  clasp  attached  to  the  front  of  each 
shoulder :  this  figure  probably  represents  a  Phoenician 
type,  and  resembles  some  of  the  small  figures  found 
at  Dali  (Idalium),  in  Cyprus. 

There  is  also  a  curious  assortment  of  terra-cottas 
from  Centuripae,  consisting  of  a  number  of  figures, 
groups,  and  heads,  spirited  in  design  but  carelessly 
modelled,  and  evidently  executed  in  the  decline  of 
Greek  art.  Aphrodite,  Eros,  and  Victory  are.  among 
the  types  that  most  frequently  recur  in  these  terra- 
cottas. In  some  cases  the  naked  portion  of  the  figure 
is  covered  with  a  vitreous  glaze,  the  remainder  being 
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unglazcd.  This  application  of  vitreoas  glaze  to  Greek 
terra-cotia  figures  is  most  rare,  and  was  probably  intro- 
duced at  a  very  late  period  of  Greek  art. 

I  must  also  notice  here  a  bequest  from  the  late 
Viscount  Strangford  of  three  curious  small  marble 
figures,  varying  from  9  inches  to  19  inches  high,  pro- 
cured many  years  since  by  him  in  Greece.  These 
figures,  probably,  belong  to  the  very  earliest  period  of 
Greek  sculpture.  Two  of  them  represent  a  naked 
female  figure,  perhaps  that  of  Aphrodite.  Ross,  who 
has  published  an  account  of  several  such  figures  from 
the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago  (see  *  Archaolo- 
gische  Aussatze,'  i.  p.  52),  considers  such  and  similar 
.figures  to  be  the  work  of  the  Carians  or  of  some  other 
Pi-ae-Hellenic  race. 

To  Mr.  Newton's  researches  we  are  also  indebted 
for  some  very  curious  leaden  tablets  found  during  his 
excavations  at  Cnidus,  rolled  up  and  broken  near  the 
bases  of  statues,  in  the  temenos  of  Demeter.  They 
are  fourteen  in  number.  These  tablets  have  been  re- 
•cently  unrolled,  and  have  been  found  to  be  covered 
with  inscriptions,  which  have  since  been  deciphered 
and  engraved  in  facsimile.  The  subjects  of  all  of  them 
are  Dira,  or  dedications  to  the  infernal  gods  of  certain 
offending  persons,  on  whose  head  punishment  is  in- 
voked. The  inscriptions  themselves  have  much  in- 
^terest,  not  only  as  specimens  of  cursive  palaeography, 
but  also  for  the  light  they  throw  on  some  of  the  super- 
stitions  of  the  ancient  world.  Such  tablets  are  of  ex- 
treme rarity. 

Lastly,  in  dealing  with  Collections  I  must  not  omit 
to  notice  the  splendid  collection  quite  recently  pur- 
chased of  Signor  Castellani,  which  is  peculiarly  rich 
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in  bronzes  and  engraved  stones,  a  large   portion  of 
which  belonged  to  the  late  Marchese  St.  Angelo,  to-  , 
gether  with  many  choice  ancient  and  mediaeval  rings, 
and  some  interesting  archaic  terra-cottas^  vases,  and 
sarcophagi. 

Among  them  I  will  particularize  the  following: — 
in  bronze,  (1)  a  seated  figure,  probably  that  of  a  phi- 
losopher, recently  found  in  dredging  the  harbour  qf 
Brindisi,  the  ancient  Brundusium.  This  bronze  is 
worthy  of  study  for  the  broad  and  eflRective  treatment 
of  the  subject ;  the  drapery  is  skilfully  composed,  and 
the  conception  of  the  figure  easy  and  natural.  (2)  A 
group  of  Heracles  overcoming  the  horses  of  Diomedes, 
which  has  formed  the  epithema  or  ornament  to  the  top 
of  a  cista^  of  which  only  fragments  remain.  This 
group  is  €in  excellent  specimen  of  Etruscan  art ;  the 
horses  are  carefully  modelled,  though  in  a  style  retain^ 
ing  many  traces  of  archaic  stiffness.  It  was  found  ai 
Palestrina  (Prseneste).  (3)  Demeter  seated  in  a  rustic 
car,  a  very  curious  specimen  of  Etruscan  art,  in  the 
finest  condition.  It  was  found  at  Amelia,  in  Etruria. 
(4)  A  lamp  in  the  form  of  head  of  a  greyhound,  holdi- 
ing  in  his  mouth  the  head  of  a  hare.  This  object  is 
beautifully  modelled  and  belongs  to  the  finest  period  of 
-Greek  art.  It  was  found  at  Nocera  (Nuceria  Alfa- 
terna).  (5)  An  oblong  mirror  set  in  an  ornamented 
frame,  round  which  are  flowers  and  Cupids,  and  below  a 
group  representing  a  male  and  female  figure.  This 
mirror,  which  was  found  at  Locri,  in  Southern  Italy,  is 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  richness  of  decoration. 
(6)  A  mirror,  on  which  is  represented  Helen  after  the 
taking  of  Troy  seeking  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of 
Menelaus  at  the    altar  of  Athens;    the .  composition 
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includes  Aphrodite  and  several  other  figures  whose 
Etruscan  names  are  inscribed  over  them.  The  sub- 
ject is  here  treated  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  this 
mirror  is  further  remarkable  for  the  masterly  drawing 
of  the  figures ;  it  may  be  considered  as  the  finest  spe- 
cimen of  its  class  in  the  National  Collection. 

Other  mirrors  there  are  on  which  occur  respec- 
tively, Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Clytaemnestra,  and  Pala- 
medes;  Minerva,  Heracles,  Aphrodite,  and  Apollo 
these  names  being,  in  each  case,  written  in  Etruscan 
characters ;  together  with  many  other  excellent  bronzes, 
to  which  time  would  not  enable  me  to  do  justice.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  some  fine  vases,  especially  a 
cup,  with  red  figures  on  a  black  ground,  representing 
Dionysus  with  attendant  Satyrs,  a  subject  remarkable 
for  the  elaborate  finish  of  the  drawing :  together 
with  some  curious  terra-cotias  found  at  Locri,  one 
having  for  subject  a  Hermes  Kriophoros  and  two  fe- 
male figures  beside  an  altar,  in  front  of  which  is  a 
cock  stooping  over  a  candelabrum,  and  four  sarco- 
phagi  from  Chiusi,  cut  in  freestone,  and  covered  with 
low- reliefs  of  banquets,  hunting  scenes,  etc.  These 
reliefs  are  well  preserved,  and  aflford  interesting  speci- 
mens of  Etruscan  art. 

I  think  I  have  now  laid  before  the  Society  some  ac- 
count of  the  principal  Collections  which  have  been 
added  to  the  Museum  during  the  last  few  years.  I 
will,  therefore,  bring  to  a  conclusion  what  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  read  to  you,  with  a  brief  notice  of 
a  few  individual  objects  of  importance  which  have 
been  procured  separately,  and  not  as  a  part  of  any  one 
great  Collection.     Of  these,  I  shall  notice — 

(1.)  A  very  fine  painted  vase,  of  the  best  period,  in 
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the  form  of  an  astragalus  or  knuckle-bone.  On  it  is 
represented  a  subject  which  is  probably  that  of  Pen- 
theus  and  the  Bacchantes.  This  vase  was  given  to 
the  National  Collection  by  the  late  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 
It  has  been  engraved,  many  years  since,  by  Stackel- 
berg,  in  his  *  Graber  der  Hellenen,'  tab.  xxiii. 

(2.)  A  gold  fibula,  more  than  8  inches  long,  of  un- 
usual size  and  beauty,  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Thomas  Blayds,  Esq.     This  fibula,  which  was  found 
at    Caere  (Cervetri),   is  a   magnificent    specimen    of 
Etruscan  metallic  workmanship.      It  is  ornamented 
throughout  its  front  by  a  double  row  of  smaH  lions, 
and  the  head  is  decorated  with  a  sphinx,  the  whole 
being  embossed  and  corded  with  filagree.     It  has  been 
engraved  in  the  *  Monumenti  Inediti '  of  Micali,  tav. 
xxi.  figs.  6,  7.      I  have  already  pointed  out  the  re- 
markable resemblance  between  the  small  lions  on  this 
fibula  and  the  lions  on  No.  7  of  the  gold  ornaments 
from  Camirus. 

(3.)  A  terra-cotta  lamp,  in  the  form  of  a  galley, 
made  of  coarse  red   clay,   and    about    2  inches  in 
length.     This  specimen  was  found  at  Pozzuoli,  and 
was  originally  in  the  Durand  collection,  wherein  it  is 
fully  described  under  No.  1777.     The  form  is  curious, 
and  the  figures  with  which  it  is  ornamented  render 
it  a  very  remarkable  object.     On  the  upper  part  or 
deck  of  the  galley  are  represented,  in  relief,  a  group 
of  Serapis  and  Isis,  below  which  is  one  of  the   Dio- 
scuri, standing  on  a  base  inscribed  with   the  word 
ETHAOIA,  in  uncial  characters.     Below  this  again  is 
a  grotesque  figure,  supposed  to  be  the  potter  Deiniur- 
gus,  modelling  a  vase.     On  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  is 
written,  in  uncial  characters,  AABE  ME  TON  HAW- 
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CEPAniN.  From  the  evidence  of  the  two  subscrip- 
tions it  is  probable  that  this  lamp  was  a  votive  ofiering^ 
dedicated  in  a  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Pozzuoli,  after  a 
successfal  voyage. 

(4.)  A  group  in  white  marble,  representing  Europa 
crossing  the  sea  on  the  bull,  found  at  Gortyna,  io 
Crete,  and  obtained  for  the  British  Museum  through 
Mr.  Consul  Guarracino.  Though  obviously  the  work 
of  an  inferior  Cretan  artist,  this  group  is  an  interesting 
acquisitiou  from  the  fact  of  its  having  being  found  at 
Gortyna,  the  scene  of  the  fabled  landing  of  Europa, 
on  the  coins  of  which  town  the  same  group  may  be 
noticed,  composed  in  a  manner  very  similar.  It  has 
been  much  injured,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  of 
Europa  appears  to  be  a  late  restoration.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  to  what  epoch  it  ought  to  be  assigned ; 
I  suspect,  however,  that  though  Greek  work,  it  be- 
longs to  Roman  times,  perhaps  to  a  period  little  pre- 
ceding the  establishment  of  Christianity. 

(5.)  A  colossal  marble  torso,  found  at  Elsea,  the 
port  of  Pergamus,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  by 
Captain  Spratt,  R.N.  This  torso  exhibits  part  of  a 
naked  male  figure,  of  which  only  the  trunk  and  part 
of  the  right  arm  has  been  preserved.  The  figuie  when 
perfect  must  have  been  about  12  feet  high.  From  the 
action  of  the  right  arm,  which  is  slightly  advanced,  it 
is  probable  that  the  right  hand  held  a  spear.  The 
general  character  of  its  workmanship  is  bold  and  effec- 
tive, and  it  is,  as  a  whole,  an  interesting  specimen  of 
colossal  statuary.  It  seems  likely  that  it  was  executed 
during  the  Macedonian  period  by  some  sculptor  of  the 
school  of  Pergamus. 
.  (6.)  A  bronze  lamp  with  two  spouts,  said  to  have 
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been  found  at  Paris,  in  an  excavation  under  the  ancient 
Roman  Thermse,  the  site  of  which  is  now  partially 
occupied  by  the  Hotel  de  Cluny.  The  form  of  this 
lamp  is  similar  to  that  of  a  smaller  lamp  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  engraved  in  the  Mus.  Borbon.  xi.  tab. 
13.  Two  dolphins,  united  at  their  tails,  adorn  the 
upper  part  of  the  lamp ;  at  each  side,  projects  a  half 
lion,  and,  under  each  spout,  is  a  satyric  head  in  relief. 
The  whole  composition  is  conceived  in  a  bold  and 
original  style.  The  details  are  elaborately  wrought  out, 
and  the  eyes  inlaid  in  silver.  The  lamp  is  further 
remarkable  for  its  great  size,  measuring,  as  it  does, 
13^  inches  in  length,  and  having  been,  originally,  of 
the  same  height  and  breadth.  It  has  been  suspended 
by  a  chain  attached  to  the  tails  of  the  dolphins. 

(7.)  A  bronze  female  figure,  found  in  a  railway  ex- 
cavation near  Naples.  This  figure,  which  is  2  feet  in 
height,  is  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  early  Graeco- 
Italian  or  Etruscan  art.  It  is  draped  to  the  feet.  On 
the  breast  is  engraved  a  floral  pattern,  and  on  the 
upper  arm  the  fastening  of  the  sleeves  is  indicated 
by  the  same  process.  The  figure  itself  probably  re- 
presents Aphrodite.  This  bronze  is  especially  in- 
teresting as  an  early  and  fine  example  of  ancient 
casting.  The  forearms,  which  are  advanced  in  front 
of  the  body,  have  been  separately  cast,  and  then  sol- 
dered on. 

The  (8th)  and  last  individual  specimen  to  which  I 
think  it  worth  while  on  this  occasion  to  invite  your 
attention  is  a  remarkably  beautiful  figure  in  bronze  of 
a  Venus  stooping  as  if  to  adjust  her  sandal.  It  is  in 
height  about  21  in.  The  subject  is  one  not  uncom- 
mon, several  copies  of  it  both  in  bronze  and  marble 
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It  is  not  known  where  it  was  found,  or  whence  it  was 
obtained.  This  bust  is  supposed  by  Panofka,  from  the 
inclination  of  the  head  and  neck,  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  a  seated  figure,  the  general  character  of 
the  workmanship,  as  he  imagines,  uniting  the  severity 
of  the  ^ginetan  school  with  the  fullness  and  freedom 
of  Phidias.  I  confess  I  cannot  go  the  length  of  the 
learned  German  professor ;  or  accept  his  judgment  of 
its  style  as  in  any  sense  accurate.  I  see  no  proof 
whatever  of  archaic  work  or  treatment,  and  beautiful 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  lacks  the  repose  and  force  of 
the  sculpture  of  the  age  of  Phidias.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  ground  for  supposing,  from  the  peculiar 
hardness  and  stiflFness  of  the  cutting  of  some  part  of 
the  hair,  especially  at  the  top  of  the  head,  that  it  is 
really  a  copy  from  a  bronze  original.  It  appears  fur- 
ther, that,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  bust  has  been 
covered  with  paint,  evident  traces  of  red  being  visible 
here  and  there  in  the  roots  of  the  hair.  It  was  origi- 
nally held  to  be  a  representation  of  a  Muse,  but  the 
comparison  of  many  heads  of  the  feminine  type  of 
Apollo,  preserved  in  the  different  museums  of  Europe, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  attribution  to  Apollo  is  cor- 
rect. 

Besides  this  beautiful  head,  several  other  works  of 
minor  importance  were  procured  from  the  same  sale : 
as,  for  instance,  a  head  of  a  female  Deity  from  the 
Greek  Archipelago  ;  together  with  busts  of  Julia 
Mamaea,  Crispina,  Lucius  Verus,  and  a  supposed  Do- 
mitia.  There  are  also  two  curious  tessellated  pave- 
ments, the  one  representing  a  landscape,  on  which  are 
rocks  covered  with  trees,  and  a  cavern  out  of  which  a 
lion  is  seen  issuing.      In  front  of  him   is  a  running 
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stream,  and,  on  the  bank,  a  stag  galloping  off.  Behind, 
at  some  distance,  is  a  castle,  and,  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance, blue  mountains :  opposite  the  lion,  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river,  is  a  rock  covered  with  trees,  in  front 
of  which  is  an  aloe.  The  shadow  of  the  stag  is  well 
indicated.  The  whole  scene  is  enclosed  in  a  frame  or- 
namented with  dentelles  in  black.  The  other  mosaic 
represents  a  horse  with  a  red  bridle,  kneeling  on  a 
platform  raised  on  wheels.  Beside  the  horse  is  an 
Amazon  (?)  dressed  in  a  green  cloak,  reclining  against 
the  horse,  and  patting  his  neck  with  her  right  hand. 
Above,  is  a  cable  moulding.  The  whole  has  probably 
been  a  part  of  a  much  larger  subject. 

The  next  collection  to  which  I  shall  call  attention 
is  one  made  during  the  years  1862-3,  at  the  cost 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  different  places  of 
Sicily,  and  more  especially  from  Greek  tombs  at  Cen- 
turipae,  Gela,.and  Agrigentum,  by  Mr.  George  Dennis^ 
the  well-known  historian  of  Graeco-Italian  tombs  in 
Italy. 

I  am  u:lad  to  be  able  to  add  that  Government  has 
recognized  the  value  of  his  services  as  an  archaeo- 
logist, and  has  sent  him  as  consul  to  Ben-Ghazi,  the 
ancient  Berenice,  a  position' in  which  he  may  emulate 
the  success  of  Captains  Porcher  and  Smith  at  Gyrene, 
and  where,  at  all  events,  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
supposing  that  relics  of  considerable  value  may  yet  be 
found.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
abounds  in  ancient  sites,  many  of  them  the  seats  of 
colonies  originally  of  great  importance.  In  this  dis- 
trict, should  Mr.  Dennis  fail  in  obtaining  the  rich 
store  of  Antiquities  he  has  met  with  in  Sicily,  he  may 
derive  consolation  from  the  fact  that  the  neighbour- 
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It  is  not  known  where  it  was  found,  or  whence  it  was 
obtained.  This  bust  is  supposed  by  Panofka,  from  the 
inclination  of  the  head  and  neck,  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  a  seated  figure,  the  general  character  of 
the  workmanship,  as  he  imagines,  uniting  the  severity 
of  the  ^ginetan  school  with  the  fullness  and  freedom 
of  Phidias.  I  confess  I  cannot  go  the  length  of  the 
learned  German  professor ;  or  accept  his  judgment  of 
its  style  as  in  any  sense  accurate.  I  see  no  proof 
whatever  of  archaic  work  or  treatment,  and  beautiful 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  lacks  the  repose  and  force  of 
the  sculpture  of  the  age  of  Phidias.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  ground  for  supposing,  from  the  peculiar 
hardness  and  stiffness  of  the  cutting  of  some  part  of 
the  hair,  especially  at  the  top  of  the  head,  that  it  is 
really  a  copy  from  a  bronze  original.  It  appears  fur- 
ther,  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  bust  has  been 
covered  with  paint,  evident  traces  of  red  being  visible 
here  and  there  in  the  roots  of  the  hair.  It  was  origi- 
nally held  to  be  a  representation  of  a  Muse,  but  the 
comparison  of  many  beads  of  the  feminine  type  of 
Apollo,  preserved  in  the  different  museums  of  Europe, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  attribution  to  Apollo  is  cor- 
rect. 

Besides  this  beautiful  head,  several  other  works  of 
minor  importance  were  procured  from  the  same  sale : 
as,  for  instance,  a  head  of  a  female  Deity  from  the 
Greek  Archipelago  ;  together  with  busts  of  Julia 
Mamaea,  Crispina,  Lucius  Verus,  and  a  supposed  Do- 
mitia.  There  are  also  two  curious  tessellated  pave- 
ments, the  one  re^presenting  a  landscape,  on  which  are 
rocks  covered  with  trees,  and  a  cavern  out  of  which  a 
lion  is  seen  issuing.      In  front  of  him   is  a  running 
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stream,  and,  on  the  bank,  a  stag  galloping  off.  Behind, 
at  some  distance,  is  a  castle,  and,  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance, blue  mountains :  opposite  the  lion,  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river,  is  a  rock  covered  with  trees,  in  front 
of  which  is  an  aloe.  The  shadow  of  the  stag  is  well 
indicated.  The  whole  scene  is  enclosed  in  a  frame  or- 
namented  with  dentelles  in  black.  The  other  mosaic 
represents  a  horse  with  a  red  bridle,  kneeling  on  a 
platform  raised  on  wheels.  Beside  the  horse  is  an 
Amazon  (?)  dressed  in  a  green  cloak,  reclining  against 
the  horse,  and  patting  his  neck  with  her  right  hand. 
Above,  is  a  cable  moulding.  The  whole  has  probably 
been  a  part  of  a  much  larger  subject. 

The  next  collection  to  which  I  shall  call  attention 
is  one  made  during  the  years  1862-3,  at  the  cost 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  different  places  of 
Sicily,  and  more  especially  from  Greek  tombs  at  Cen- 
turipae,  Gela,.and  Agrigentum,  by  Mr.  George  Dennis^ 
the  well*known  historian  of  Grseco-Italian  tombs  in 
Italy. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  Government  has 
recognized  the  value  of  his  services  as  an  archaeo- 
logist, and  has  sent  him  as  consul  to  Ben-Ghazi,  the 
ancient  Berenice,  a  position  in  which  he  may  emulate 
the  success  of  Captains  Porcher  and  Smith  at  Gyrene, 
and  where,  at  all  events,  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
supposing  that  relics  of  considerable  value  may  yet  be 
found.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
abounds  in  ancient  sites,  many  of  them  the  seats  of 
colonies  originally  of  great  importance.  In  this  dis- 
trict, should  Mr.  Dennis  fail  in  obtaining  the  rich 
store  of  Antiquities  he  has  met  with  in  Sicily,  he  may 
derive  consolation  from  the  fact  that  the  neighbour* 
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It  is  not  known  where  it  was  found,  or  whence  it  was 
obtained.  This  bust  is  supposed  by  Panofka,  from  the 
inclination  of  the  head  and  neck,  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  a  seated  figure,  the  general  character  of 
the  workmanship,  as  he  imagines,  uniting  the  severity 
of  the  ^ginetan  school  with  the  fullness  and  freedom 
of  Phidias.  I  confess  I  cannot  go  the  length  of  the 
learned  German  professor ;  or  accept  his  judgment  of 
its  style  as  in  any  sense  accurate.  I  see  no  proof 
whatever  of  archaic  work  or  treatment,  and  beautiful 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  lacks  the  repose  and  force  of 
the  sculpture  of  the  age  of  Phidias.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  ground  for  supposing,  from  the  peculiar 
hardness  and  stiffness  of  the  cutting  of  some  part  of 
the  hair,  especially  at  the  top  of  the  head,  that  it  is 
really  a  copy  from  a  bronze  original.  It  appears  fur- 
ther, that,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  bust  has  been 
covered  with  paint,  evident  traces  of  red  being  visible 
here  and  there  in  the  roots  of  the  hair.  It  was  origi- 
nally held  to  be  a  representation  of  a  Muse,  but  the 
comparison  of  many  heads  of  the  feminine  type  of 
Apollo,  preserved  in  the  different  museums  of  Europe, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  attribution  to  Apollo  is  cor- 
rect. 

Besides  this  beautiful  head,  several  other  works  of 
minor  importance  were  procured  from  the  same  sale : 
as,  for  instance,  a  head  of  a  female  Deity  from  the 
Greek  Archipelago  ;  together  with  busts  of  Julia 
Mamaea,  Crispina,  Lucius  Verus,  and  a  supposed  Do- 
mitia.  There  are  also  two  curious  tessellated  pave- 
ments, the  one  representing  a  landscape,  on  which  are 
rocks  covered  with  trees,  and  a  cavern  out  of  which  a 
lion  is  seen  issuing.      In  front  of  him  is  a  running 
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stream,  and,  on  the  bank,  a  stag  galloping  off.  Behind, 
at  some  distance,  is  a  castle,  and,  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance, blue  mountains :  opposite  the  lion,  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river,  is  a  rock  covered  with  trees,  in  front 
of  which  is  an  aloe.  The  shadow  of  the  stag  is  well 
indicated.  The  whole  scene  is  enclosed  in  a  frame  or- 
namented with  dentelles  in  black.  The  other  mosaic 
represents  a  horse  with  a  red  bridle,  kneeling  on  a 
platform  raised  on  wheels.  Beside  the  horse  is  an 
Amazon  (?)  dressed  in  a  green  cloak,  reclining  against 
the  horse,  and  patting  his  neck  with  her  right  hand. 
Above,  is  a  cable  moulding.  The  whole  has  probably 
been  a  part  of  a  much  larger  subject. 

The  next  collection  to  which  I  shall  call  attention 
is  one  made  during  the  years  1862-3,  at  the  cost 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  different  places  of 
Sicily,  and  more  especially  from  Greek  tombs  at  Cen- 
turipse,  Gela,.and  Agrigentum,  by  Mr.  George  Dennis^ 
the  well-known  historian  of  Graeco- Italian  tombs  in 
Italy. 

I  am  uflad  to  be  able  to  add  that  Government  has 
recognized  the  value  of  his  services  as  an  archaeo- 
logist, and  has  sent  him  as  consul  to  Ben-Ghazi,  the 
ancient  Berenice,  a  position  in  which  he  may  emulate 
the  success  of  Captains  Porcher  and  Smith  at  Gyrene, 
and  where,  at  all  events,  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
supposing  that  relics  of  considerable  value  may  yet  be 
found.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
abounds  in  ancient  sites,  many  of  them  the  seats  of 
colonies  originally  of  great  importance.  In  this  dis- 
trict, should  Mr.  Dennis  fail  in  obtaining  the  rich 
store  of  Antiquities  he  has  met  with  in  Sicily,  he  may 
derive  consolation  from  the  fact  that  the  neighbour- 
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It  is  not  known  where  it  was  found,  or  whence  it  was 
obtained.  This  bust  is  supposed  by  Panofka,  from  the 
inclination  of  the  head  and  neck,  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  a  seated  figure,  the  general  character  of 
the  workmanship,  as  he  imagines,  uniting  the  severity 
of  the  ^ginetan  school  with  the  fullness  and  freedom 
of  Phidias.  I  confess  I  cannot  go  the  length  of  the 
learned  German  professor ;  or  accept  his  judgment  of 
its  style  as  in  any  sense  accurate.  I  see  no  proof 
whatever  of  archaic  work  or  treatment,  and  beautiful 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  lacks  the  repose  and  force  of 
the  sculpture  of  the  age  of  Phidias.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  ground  for  supposing,  from  the  peculiar 
hardness  and  stiffness  of  the  cutting  of  some  part  of 
the  hair,  especially  at  the  top  of  the  head,  that  it  is 
really  a  copy  from  a  bronze  original.  It  appears  fur- 
ther, that,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  bust  has  been 
covered  with  paint,  evident  traces  of  red  being  visible 
here  and  there  in  the  roots  of  the  hair.  It  was  origi- 
nally held  to  be  a  representation  of  a  Muse,  but  the 
comparison  of  many  heads  of  the  feminine  type  of 
Apollo,  preserved  in  the  different  museums  of  Europe, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  attribution  to  Apollo  is  cor- 
rect. 

Besides  this  beautiful  head,  several  other  works  of 
minor  importance  were  procured  from  the  same  sale : 
as,  for  instance,  a  head  of  a  female  Deity  from  the 
Greek  Archipelago  ;  together  with  busts  of  Julia 
Mamsea,  Crispina,  Lucius  Verus,  and  a  supposed  Do- 
mitia.  There  are  also  two  curious  tessellated  pave- 
ments, the  one  representing  a  landscape,  on  which  are 
rocks  covered  with  trees,  and  a  cavern  out  of  which  a 
lion  is  seen  issuing.      In  front  of  him   is  a  running 
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stream,  and,  on  the  bank,  a  stag  galloping  off.  Behind, 
at  some  distance,  is  a  castle,  and,  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance, blue  mountains :  opposite  the  lion,  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river,  is  a  rock  covered  with  trees,  in  front 
of  which  is  an  aloe.  The  shadow  of  the  stag  is  well 
indicated.  The  whole  scene  is  enclosed  in  a  frame  or- 
namented with  dentelles  in  black.  The  other  mosaic 
represents  a  horse  with  a  red  bridle,  kneeling  on  a 
platform  raised  on  wheels.  Beside  the  horse  is  an 
Amazon  (?)  dressed  in  a  green  cloak,  reclining  against 
the  horse,  and  patting  his  neck  with  her  right  hand. 
Above,  is  a  cable  moulding.  The  whole  has  probably 
been  a  part  of  a  much  larger  subject. 

The  next  collection  to  which  I  shall  call  attention 
is  one  made  during  the  years  1862-3,  at  the  cost 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  different  places  of 
Sicily,  and  more  especially  from  Greek  tombs  at  Cen- 
turipae,  Gela,.and  Agrigentum,  by  Mr.  George  Dennis^ 
the  well-known  historian  of  Graeco- Italian  tombs  in 
Italy. 

I  am  uflad  to  be  able  to  add  that  Government  has 
recognized  the  value  of  his  services  as  an  archaeo- 
logist, and  has  sent  him  as  consul  to  Ben-Ghazi,  the 
ancient  Berenice,  a  position  in  which  he  may  emulate 
the  success  of  Captains  Porcher  and  Smith  at  Gyrene, 
and  where,  at  all  events,  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
supposing  that  relics  of  considerable  value  may  yet  be 
found.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
abounds  in  ancient  sites,  many  of  them  the  seats  of 
colonies  originally  of  great  importance.  In  this  dis- 
trict, should  Mr.  Dennis  fail  in  obtaining  the  rich 
store  of  Antiquities  he  has  met  with  in  Sicily,  he  may 
derive  consolation  from  the  fact  that  the  neighbour- 
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It  is  not  known  where  it  was  found,  or  whence  it  was 
obtained.  This  bust  is  supposed  by  Panofka,  from  the 
inclination  of  the  head  and  neck,  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  a  seated  figure,  the  general  character  of 
the  workmanship,  as  he  imagines,  uniting  the  severity 
of  the  ^ginetan  school  with  the  fullness  and  freedom 
of  Phidias.  I  confess  I  cannot  go  the  length  of  the 
learned  German  professor ;  or  accept  his  judgment  of 
its  style  as  in  any  sense  accurate.  I  see  no  proof 
whatever  of  archaic  work  or  treatment,  and  beautiful 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  lacks  the  repose  and  force  of 
the  sculpture  of  the  age  of  Phidias.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  ground  for  supposing,  from  the  peculiar 
hardness  and  stiffness  of  the  cutting  of  some  part  of 
the  hair,  especially  at  the  top  of  the  head,  that  it  is 
really  a  copy  from  a  bronze  original.  It  appears  fur- 
ther, that,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  bust  has  been 
covered  with  paint,  evident  traces  of  red  being  visible 
here  and  there  in  the  roots  of  the  hair.  It  was  origi- 
nally held  to  be  a  representation  of  a  Musd  but  the 
comparison  of  many  beads  of  the  feminine  type  of 
Apollo,  preserved  in  the  different  museums  of  Europe, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  attribution  to  Apollo  is  cor- 
rect. 

Besides  this  beautiful  head,  several  other  works  of 
minor  importance  were  procured  from  the  same  sale : 
as,  for  instance,  a  head  of  a  female  Deity  from  the 
Greek  Archipelago  ;  together  with  busts  of  Julia 
Mamaea,  Crispina,  Lucius  Verus,  and  a  supposed  Do- 
mitia.  There  are  also  two  curious  tessellated  pave- 
ments, the  one  representing  a  landscape,  on  which  are 
rocks  covered  with  trees,  and  a  cavern  out  of  which  a 
lion  is  seen  issuing.      In  front  of  him   is  a  running 
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stream,  and,  on  the  bank,  a  stag  galloping  off.  Behind, 
at  some  distance,  is  a  castle,  and,  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tance, blue  mountains :  opposite  the  lion,  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river,  is  a  rock  covered  with  trees,  in  front 
of  which  is  an  aloe.  The  shadow  of  the  stag  is  well 
indicated.  The  whole  scene  is  enclosed  in  a  frame  or- 
namented with  dentelles  in  black.  The  other  mosaic 
represents  a  horse  with  a  red  bridle,  kneeling  on  a 
platform  raised  on  wheels.  Beside  the  horse  is  an 
Amazon  (?)  dressed  in  a  green  cloak,  reclining  against 
the  horse,  and  patting  his  neck  with  her  right  hand. 
Above,  is  a  cable  moulding.  The  whole  has  probably 
been  a  part  of  a  much  larger  subject. 

The  next  collection  to  which  I  shall  call  attention 
is  one  made  during  the  years  1862-3,  at  the  cost 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  different  places  of 
Sicily,  and  more  especially  from  Greek  tombs  at  Cen- 
turipae,  Gela,.and  Agrigentum,  by  Mr.  George  Dennis, 
the  well-known  historian  of  Graeco-Italian  tombs  in 
Italy. 

I  am  u;lad  to  be  able  to  add  that  Government  has 
recognized  the  value  of  his  services  as  an  archaeo- 
logist, and  has  sent  him  as  consul  to  Ben-Ghazi,  the 
ancient  Berenice,  a  position  in  which  he  may  emulate 
the  success  of  Captains  Porcher  and  Smith  at  Cyrene, 
and  where,  at  all  events,  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
supposing  that  relics  of  considerable  value  may  yet  be 
found.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
abounds  in  ancient  sites,  many  of  them  the  seats  of 
colonies  originally  of  great  importance.  In  this  dis- 
trict, should  Mr.  Dennis  fail  in  obtaining  the  rich 
store  of  Antiquities  he  has  met  with  in  Sicily,  he  may 
derive  consolation  from  the  fact  that  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Berenice  is  do  longer  virgin  soil,  but  has 
been  explored  again  and  again  by  a  number  of  Euro- 
pean antiquaries  from  the  times  of  Admirals  Beechey 
and  W.  H.  Smyth  to  those  of  Captains  Porcher  and 
Smith. 

The  collection  itself  consists,  chiefly,  of  lerra-cottas 
and  vases.  Of  these,  the  latter  are  remarkable  alike 
for  their  size  and  their  preservation ;  they  belong, 
chiefly,  to  the  class  called  lekythi,  and  vary  from  14 
to  19  inches  in  height. 

The  following  are  worthy  of  more  especial  notice : — 
1.  A  lekj/thos,  18  inches  high,  with  a  group  of 
two  female  figures  in  several  colours  on  a  white  ground, 
a  composition  remarkable  for  the  severe  simplicity 
of  the  drawing  and  colouring,  and  for  the  force  and 
distinctness  of  the  outlines.  2.  A  Ukythos,  14  inches 
high,  with  a  seated  female  figure  painted  in  various 
colours  on  a  white  ground.  In  this  drawing  the  same 
pure  and  severe  style  may  be  recognized  as  on  the  one 
described  above :  and,  in  the  head-dress,  type  of  fea- 
tures, and  general  style  of  drawing,  these  figures  much 
resemble  the  heads  on  the  early  tetradrachms  from 
Syracuse.  3.  A  lekythos^  15  inches  high,  with  figures 
in  red  on  a  black  ground,'  the  subject,  a  warrior  re- 
ceiving a  libation  from  a  female  figure,  perhaps  on  his 
departure  to  battle ;  on  the  shield  is  a  satyr  dancing, 
and  from  it  hangs  the  laiseion,  or  fringe.  4.  A  krater^ 
17  inches  high,  with  red  figures  on  a  black  ground. 
On  the  obverse,  four  figures,  probably  representing 
the  return  of  a  victorious  warrior.  The  drawing  of  this 
vase  is  later  and  rather  careless.  Besides  these  are 
some  twenty  lekythi,  with  red  figures  on  a  black 
ground.     All  these  exhibit  the  severe  drawing  of  the 
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vases  with  polychrome  figures  on  a  white  ground,  and 
are,  probably,  of  the  same  epoch.  The  subjects  are 
generally  single  figures  or  groups  of  two.  Demeter 
and  Triptotemos,  Apollo  and  Artemis,  Victory,  Eros, 
and  satyrs  are  among  the  subjects  thus  represented. 
In  the  same  collection  will  be  found  a  small  but  in- 
structive series  of  the  earlier  vases,  with  black  figures 
on  a  red  or  on  a  white  ground.  There  are  also  a  few 
specimens  of  the  archaic  period  :  in  these,  animals  and 
flowers  are  painted  in  brown  and  crimson  on  a  cream- 
coloured  ground. 

Among  the  terra-cottas  is  a  small  collection  of  ar- 
chaic figures  found  in  tombs  at  Gela.  Of  these,  the 
most  remarkable  are, — a  figure  of  Hermes  Kriophoros^ 
— 7^  inches  high,  probably  copied  from  an  archaic 
statue  by  Calamis,  which  we  find  represented  on  a 
bronze  coin  of  Tanagra,  and  of  which  a  repetition  in 
marble  is  preserved  at  Wilton  House :  the  head  and 
bust  from  a  figure  of  a  seated  goddess  of  archaic  type, 
crowned  with  a  modius,  and  having,  on  her  bosom, 
three  rows  of  pendent  ornaments,  with  a  kind  of  epau- 
lette or  a  large  clasp  attached  to  the  front  of  each 
shoulder :  this  figure  probably  represents  a  Phcenician 
type,  and  resembles  some  of  the  small  figures  found 
at  Dali  (Idalium),  in  Cyprus. 

There  is  also  a  curious  assortment  of  terra-cottas 
from  CenturipsB,  consisting  of  a  number  of  figures, 
groups,  and  heads,  spirited  in  design  but  carelessly 
modelled,  and  evidently  executed  in  the  decline  of 
Greek  art.  Aphrodite,  Eros,  and  Victory  are  among 
the  types  that  most  frequently  recur  in  these  terra^ 
cottas.  In  some  cases  the  naked  portion  of  the  figure 
is  covered  with  a  vitreous  glaze,  the  remainder  being 
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unglazcd.     This  application  of  vitreous  glaze  to  Greek 
,   terra-cotia  figures  is  most  rare,  and  was  probably  intro- 
duced at  a  very  late  period  of  Greek  art. 

I  must  also  notice  here  a  bequest  from  the  late 
Viscount  Strangford  of  three  curious  small  marble 
figures,  varyiug  from  9  inches  to  19  inches  high,  pro- 
cured many  years  since  by  him  in  Greece.  These 
figures,  probably,  belong  to  the  very  earliest  period  of 
Greek  sculpture.  Two  of  them  represent  a  naked 
female  figure,  perhaps  that  of  Aphrodite.  Ross,  who 
has  published  an  account  of  several  such  figures  from 
-the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago  (see  *  Archaolo- 
gische  Aussatze,'  i.  p.  52),  considers  such  and  similar 
figures  to  be  the  work  of  the  Carians  or  of  some  other 
Pi-ae-Hellenic  race. 

To  Mr.  Newton's  researches  we  are  also  indebted 
for  some  very  curious  leaden  tablets  found  during  his 
excavations  at  Cnidus,  rolled  up  and  broken  near  the 
bases  of  statues,  in  the  temenos  of  Demeter.  They 
Are  fourteen  in  number.  These  tablets  have  been  re- 
-cently  unrolled,  and  have  been  found  to  be  covered 
with  inscriptions,  which  have  since  been  deciphered 
and  engraved  in  facsimile.  The  subjects  of  all  of  them 
iare  Dirre,  or  dedications  to  the  infernal  gods  of  certain 
offending  persons,  on  whose  head  punishment  is  in^ 
voked.  The  inscriptions  themselves  have  much  in- 
,terest,  not  only  as  specimens  of  cursive  palaeography, 
but  also  for  the  light  they  throw  on  some  of  the  super- 
stitions of  the  ancient  world.  Such  tablets  are  of  ex- 
treme  rarity. 

Lastly,  in  dealing  with  Collections  I  must  not  omit 
to  notice  the  splendid  collection  quite  recently  pur- 
chased of  Signor  Castellan! ,  which  is  peculiarly  rich 
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in  bronzes  and  engraved  stones,  a  large  portion  of 
which  belonged  to  the  late  Marchese  St.  Angelo,  to- 
gether with  many  choice  ancient  and  mediaeval  rings, 
and  some  interesting  archaic  terra-cottaSy  vases,  and 
sarcophagi. 

Among  them  I  will  particularize  the  following: — 
in  bronze,  (1)  a  seated  figure,  probably  that  of  a  phi- 
losopher, recently  found  in  dredging  the  harbour  of 
Brindisi,  the  andeut  Brundusium.  This  bronze  is 
worthy  of  study  for  the  broad  and  eflFective  treatment 
of  the  subject ;  the  drapery  is  skilfully  composed,  and 
the  conception  of  the  figure  easy  and  natural.  (2)  A 
group  of  Heracles  overcoming  the  hftrses  of  Diomedea, 
which  has  formed  the  epithema  or  ornament  to  the  top 
of  a  cista^  of  which  only  fragments  remain.  This 
group  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  Etruscan  art ;  the 
horses  are  carefully  modelled,  though  in  a  style  retain*- 
ing  many  traces  of  archaic  stiffness.  It  was  found  at 
Palestrina  (Praeneste).  (3)  Demeter  seated  in  a  rustic 
car,  a  very  curious  specimen  of  Etruscan  art,  in  the 
finest  condition.  It  was  found  at  AmeUa,  in  Etruria. 
(4)  A  lamp  in  the  form  of  head  of  a  greyhound,  holdr 
ing  in  his  mouth  the  head  of  a  hare.  This  object  is 
beautifully  modelled  and  belongs  to  the  finest  period  of 
Greek  art.  It  was  found  at  Nocera  (Nuceria  Alfa- 
terna).  (5)  An  oblong  mirror  set  in  an  ornamented 
frame,  round  which  are  flowers  and  Cupids,  and  below  a 
group  representing  a  male  and  female  figure.  This 
mirror,  which  was  found  at  Locri,  in  Southern  Italy,  iss 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  richness  of  decoratioa. 
(6)  A  mirror,  on  which  is  represented  Helen  after  the 
taking  of  Troy  seeking  refuge  from  the  pursuit  of 
Menelaus  at  the    altar  of  Athens;    the.  composition 
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It  is  not  known  where  it  was  found,  or  whence  it  was 
obtained.  This  bust  is  supposed  by  Panofka,  from  the 
inclination  of  the  head  and  neck,  to  have  belonged 
originally  to  a  seated  figure,  the  general  character  of 
the  workmanship,  as  he  imagines,  uniting  the  severity 
of  the  ^ginetan  school  with  the  fullness  and  freedom 
of  Phidias.  I  confess  I  cannot  go  the  length  of  the 
learned  German  professor ;  or  accept  his  judgment  of 
its  style  as  in  any  sense  accurate.  I  see  no  proof 
whatever  of  archaic  work  or  treatment,  and  beautiful 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  lacks  the  repose  and  force  of 
the  sculpture  of  the  age  of  Phidias.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  ground  for  supposing,  from  the  peculiar 
hardness  and  stiffness  of  the  cutting  of  some  part  of 
the  hair,  especially  at  the  top  of  the  head,  that  it  is 
really  a  copy  from  a  bronze  original.  It  appears  fur- 
ther, that,  at  some  time  or  other,  the  bust  has  been 
covered  with  paint,  evident  traces  of  red  being  visible 
here  and  there  in  the  roots  of  the  hair.  It  was  origi- 
nally held  to  be  a  representation  of  a  Muse,  but  the 
comparison  of  many  heads  of  the  feminine  type  of 
Apollo,  preserved  in  the  different  museums  of  Europe, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  attribution  to  Apollo  is  cor- 
rect. 

Besides  this  beautiful  head,  several  other  works  of 
minor  importance  were  procured  from  the  same  sale : 
as,  for  instance,  a  head  of  a  female  Deity  from  the 
Greek  Archipelago  ;  together  with  busts  of  Julia 
Mameea,  Crispina,  Lucius  Verus,  and  a  supposed  Do- 
mitia.  There  are  also  two  curious  tessellated  pave- 
ments, the  one  representing  a  landscape,  on  which  are 
Focks  covered  with  trees,  and  a  cavern  out  of  which  a 
lion  is  seen  issuing.      In  front  of  him   is  a  running 
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^  the  form  of  an  astragalus  or  knuckle-bone.     On  it  is 

represented  a  subject  which  is  probably  that  of  Pen- 

~*~    theus  and  the  Bacchantes.      This  vase  was  given  to 

~*'     the  National  Collection  by  the  late  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

""       It  has  been  engraved,  many  years  since,  by  Stackel- 

berg,  in  his  *  Graber  der  Hellenen,'  tab.  xxiii. 

(2.)  A  gold  fibula,  more  than  8  inches  long,  of  un- 
'- "    usual  size  and  beauty,  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
-      Thomas  Blayds,  Esq.     This  fibula,  which  was  found 
at    Caere  (Cervetri),   is  a   magnificent    specimen    of 
Etruscan  metallic  workmanship.      It  is  ornamented 
throughout  its  front  by  a  double  row  of  smaH  lions, 
and  the  head  is  decorated  with  a  sphinx,  the  whole 
being  embossed  and  corded  with  filagree.     It  has  been 
:       engraved  in  the  *  Monumenti  Inediti '  of  Micali,  tav. 
xxi.  figs.  6, 7.      I  have  already  pointed  out  the  re- 
markable resemblance  between  the  small  lions  on  this 
fibula  and  the  lions  on  No.  7  of  the  gold  ornaments 
from  Camirus. 

(3.)  A  terra-cotta  lamp,  in  the  form  of  a  galley, 
made  of  coarse  red  clay,  and  about  2  inches  in 
length.  This  specimen  was  found  at  Pozzuoli,  and 
was  originally  in  the  Durand  collection,  wherein  it  is 
fully  described  under  No.  1777.  The  form  is  curious, 
and  the  figures  with  which  it  is  ornamented  render 
it  a  very  remarkable  object.  On  the  upper  part  or 
deck  of  the  galley  are  represented,  in  relief,  a  group 
of  Serapis  and  Isis,  below  which  is  one  of  the  Dio- 
scuri, standing  on  a  base  inscribed  with  the  word 
ETHAOIAf  in  uncial  characters.  Below  this  again  is 
a  grotesque  figure,  supposed  to  be  the  potter  Deiniur- 
gus,  modelling  a  vase.  On  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  is 
written,  in  uncial  characters,  AABE  ME  TON  HAIO- 

VOL.  VIII.  2  R 
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CEPAniN.  From  the  evidence  of  the  two  subscrip- 
tions it  is  probable  that  this  lamp  was  a  votive  offerings 
dedicated  in  a  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Pozzuoli,  after  a 
successful  voyage. 

(4.)  A  group  in  white  marble,  representing  Europa 
crossing  the  sea  on  the  bull,  found  at  Gortyna,  in 
Crete,  and  obtained  for  the  British  Museum  throagb 
Mr.  Consul  Guarracino.  Though  obviously  the  work 
of  an  inferior  Cretan  artist,  this  group  is  an  interesting 
acquisitiou  from  the  fact  of  its  having  being  found  at 
Gortyna,  the  scene  of  the  fabled  landing  of  Europa, 
on  the  coins  of  which  town  the  same  group  may  be 
noticed,  composed  in  a  manner  very  similar.  It  has 
been  much  injured,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  of 
Europa  appears  to  be  a  late  restoration.  It  is  im^ 
possible  to  say  to  what  epoch  it  ought  to  be  assigned ; 
I  suspect,  however,  that  though  Greek  work,  it  be- 
longs to  Roman  times,  perhaps  to  a  period  little  pre- 
ceding the  establishment  of  Christianity. 

(5.)  A  colossal  marble  torso,  found  at  Elaea,  the 
port  of  Pergamus,  and  presented  to  the  Museum  by 
Captain  Spratt,  R.N.     This  torso  exhibits  part  of  a 
naked  male  figure,  of  which  only  the  trunk  and  part 
of  the  right  arm  has  been  preserved.    The  figuie  when 
perfect  must  have  been  about  12  feet  high.     From  the 
action  of  the  right  arm,  which  is  slightly  advanced,  it 
is  probable  that  the  right  hand  held  a  spear.     The 
general  character  of  its  workmanship  is  bold  and  effec- 
tive, and  it  is,  as  a  whole,  an  interesting  specimen  of 
colossal  statuary.    It  seems  likely  that  it  was  executed 
during  the  Macedonian  period  by  some  sculptor  of  the 
school  of  Pergamus. 
.  (6.)  A  bronze  lamp  with  two  spouts,  said  to  have 
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been  found  at  Paris,  in  an  excavation  under  the  ancient 
Roman  Thermae,  the  site  of  which  is  now  partially 
occupied  by  the  Hotel  de  Cluny.  The  form  of  this 
lamp  is  similar  to  that  of  a  smaller  lamp  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  engraved  in  the  Mus.  Borbon.  xi.  tab. 
13.  Two  dolphins,  united  at  their  tails,  adorn  the 
upper  part  of  the  lamp ;  at  each  side,  projects  a  half 
lion,  and,  under  each  spout,  is  a  satyric  head  in  relief. 
The  whole  composition  is  conceived  in  a  bold  and 
original  style.  The  details  are  elaborately  wrought  out, 
and  the  eyes  inlaid  in  silver.  The  lamp  is  further 
remarkable  for  its  great  size,  measuring,  as  it  does, 
13^  inches  in  length,  and  having  been,  originally,  of 
the  same  height  and  breadth.  It  has  been  suspended 
by  a  chain  attached  to  the  tails  of  the  dolphins. 

(7.)  A  bronze  female  figure,  found  in  a  railway  ex- 
cavation near  Naples.  This  figure,  which  is  2  feet  in 
height,  is  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  early  Graeco- 
Italian  or  Etruscan  art.  It  is  draped  to  the  feet.  On 
the  breast  is  engraved  a  floral  pattern,  and  on  the 
upper  arm  the  fastening  of  the  sleeves  is  indicated 
by  the  same  process.  The  figure  itself  probably  re- 
presents Aphrodite.  This  bronze  is  especially  in- 
teresting as  an  early  and  fine  example  of  ancient 
casting.  The  forearms,  which  are  advanced  in  front 
of  the  body,  have  been  separately  cast,  and  then  sol- 
dered on. 

The  (8th)  and  last  individual  specimen  to  which  I 
think  it  worth  while  on  this  occasion  to  invite  your 
attention  is  a  remarkably  beautiful  figure  in  bronze  of 
a  Venus  stooping  as  if  to  adjust  her  sandal.  It  is  in 
height  about  21  in.  The  subject  is  one  not  uncom- 
mon, several  copies  of  it  both  in  bronze  and  marble 
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being  extant,  and,  from  their  not  unfrequent  occur- 
rence, it  is  certain  that  they  must  have  been  all  taken 
from  som^  original  which,  in  its  day,  doubtless  de- 
served a  just  reputation.  This  bronze  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  at  Patras  (the  ancient  Patrae).  It  is 
of  unusual  size  and  in  the  finest  condition.  The 
countenance  has  great  beauty,  and  in  the  whole  motion 
of  the  figure  there  is  a  wonderful  grace,  the  surest 
proof  that  it  belongs  to  the  best  period  of  Greek  art. 

With  this  specimen  I  close  for  the  present  the  ca- 
talogue of  additions  to  the  National  Collection,  with 
the  hope  that  I  may  at  some  future  time  resume  the 
subject. 

W.  S.  W.  Vaux. 
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NOTE  ON  MR.   STRUTl^'S  VASE. 

BY    MR.    NBWTON. 

(Read  November  21,  1866.) 

A  SMALL  aryballos,  with  red  figures  on  a  black  ground, 
obtained  at  Athens  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Strutt,  and 
said  to  have  been  found  in  a  tomb  at  Tegea. 

The  subject  is  very  similar  to  that  of  an  Athenian 
aryballos  in  the  British  Museum,  which  formed  part 
of  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers.  In 
both  Aphrodite  is  represented  seated  on  a  rock  in  the 
centre  of  the  scene,  with  female  attendants  round  her, 
and  certain  accessories.  In  the  Rogers  vase,  the  dra- 
matis  persona  in  this  scene  have  their  names  inscribed 
over  them ;  in  Mr.  Strutt's  vase  the  names  are  want- 
ing, but  the  figures  and  general  composition  are  suffi- 
ciently alike  to  enable  us  to  identify  most  of  the  figures 
on  the  uninscribed  vase  by  the  aid  of  the  inscribed 
composition. 

On  the  Rogers  vase,  Aphrodite,  seated  in  the  centre, 
turns  round  to  Eros,  who  is  sitting  on  her  shoulder ; 
on  the  right  is  Peitho,  stooping  over  a  kind  of  circular 
cage,  which  she  is  decking  with  branches  of  myrtle ; 
beyond  her  again,  on  the  right,  is  a  myrtle  or  fruit- 
tree,  from  which  Eudaimonia  has  gathered  a  fruit ; 
on  the  left  of  Aphrodite  is  a  similar  fruit-tree,  and 
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three  female  figures  approaching  with  offerings  of  fruit 
and  branches  to  Aphrodite,  who  are  severally  nantied 
Kleopatra,  Eunomia,  Paidia. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Strutt's  vase  before  us,  we  have  in 
the  centre  Aphrodite  between  two  Erotes,  who  stand 
holding  out  branches  of  laurel  or  myrtle  towards  her. 
Beyond  these  figures,  on  the  right,  is  a  female  figure 
moving  towards  Aphrodite,  and  holding  in  her  left 
hand  a  cage  similar  to  that  on  the  Rogers  vase. 
Aphrodite  looks  round  towards  this  figure,  which  cor- 
responds by  its  place  in  the  composition  and  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  cage  with  the  Peitho  of  the  Rogers 
vase.  From  the  extreme  left  another  female  figure 
approaches,  bringing  a  wreath  or  a  necklace.  This 
may  be  one  of  the  group  of  three  on  the  Rogers  vase, 
Eunomia,  Paidia,  or  Kleopatra.  M.  de  Witte,  who 
has  published  the  Rogers  vase,  in  the  *  Monuments 
C^ramographiques,'  iv.  pi.  62,  p.  191,  points  out  that 
on  another  Athenian  vase  (Stackelberg,  Graber  d.  Hel- 
lenen,  taf.  30)  Aphrodite  is  represented  holding  on 
her  lap  a  similar  cage,  into  which  Eros  is  entering. 
M.  De  Witte  enters  into  an  ingenious  explanation  of 
the  Rogers  vase,  which  he  thinks  may  represent,  eu- 
phemistically, the  death  of  the  young.  In  support  of 
this  view  he  cites  a  third  aryballos,  also  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  engraved,  iv.  pi.  84  of  his  'Monuments 
C^ramographiques.'  On  this  latter  vase  is  a  figure  in 
the  centre  of  the  scene,  resembling  Aphrodite  in  motion, 
but  inscribed  Eudaimonia.  Behind  her  is  Eros,  and  to 
the  right  and  left  of  her  are  three  female  figures,  seve- 
rally inscribed  Hygieia,  Pandaisia,  and  Kale.  In  the  field 
are  two  myrtle- trees.  This  scene  is  also  explained  by 
M.  De  Witte  as  an  euphemistic  expression  of  Death. 
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These  three  aryballi  are  probably  all  of  the  same 
period.  The  drawing  is  very  delicate,  with  a  tendency 
to  over-refinement  and  mannerism.  Certain  details, 
such  as  the  wings  of  the  Erotes,  the  beads  of  the  neck- 
laces, and  the  fruits,  have  been  raised  and  gilt. 

Mr.  Strutt's  vase  is  interesting,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  subject,  but  as  a  specimen  of  this  particular  kind 
of  Fictile  Art, — the  first,  as  far  as  I  know,  that  has 
been  found  in  the  Peloponnese. 

C.  T.  Newton. 
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Advua,  oelebrated  insoription  at,  66. 

Ethiopia,  aooount  of  interior  of^  in  Ptolemy  and  Marinus  of  Tyre,  66. 

^Ethiopians,  accepted  account  of,  87,  38. 

Alford,  Dr.  (Dean  of  Canterbmy),  adopts  finom  Boeckh  and  ICessrs.  Conybearo 

and  HowBon,  the  reading  nOTBAIOT  «AA0T10T,  647. 
Amber,  remarkable  monument  in,  from  Fourtalee  sale,  686. 
Aphrodite,  beautiful  bronze  figure  of^  found  near  Naples,  696. 
Apollo,  bust  o(  formerly  in  the  Giustiniani  Collection,  686-686. 
Alia,  Western,  more  or  less  of  silTer  mixed  with  the  gold,  in  the  early  coinage 

of;  661. 

— ^— principal  early  nunts  at  Cyaicus  and  Phoaea,  661. 

Aitaboras,  the  present  Atbara,  Takdue,  or  JBttkr^al-Aiwad—the  Black  Birer, 

46. 
Astapus,  the  present  JBahr-al'Aarek  or  Abai — the  Blue  Birer,  46. 
— — ~,  sometimes  called  the  Astasoba,  46. 

Babtloitia,  religious  revolt  in,  noticed  on  Lord  Aberdeen's  black  stone^  116. 

Bahr-el-Abiad  the,  has  reserroirs  in  Equatorial  lakes,  73. 

Bamabaa,  Bpistle  o^  and  Pastor  of  Hennas,  held  to  be  Canonical  till  aj).  864, 

222. 
Beke,  Dr.,  expects  to  find  a  source  of  the  Nile  S.E.  of  Lake  Nyanza,  68. 

,  with  Mr.  KrapiF,  discoyers,  in  1843,  the  watershed  of  the  rivers 

flowing  to  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  respectively,  60. 
-^—  may  claim,  theoretically,  or  on  paper,  to  be  the  discoverer  of  one  of 

the  sources  of  the  NUe,  64. 

,  the  general  belief  o(  that  the  head  waters  of  the  Nile  flow  from 


mountain-ranges  S.  of  equator,  66. 

,  the  first  to  propose  an  expedition  from  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  66. 

has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  part  of  his  theory  has  been 


completely  proved,  66. 

,  correct,  in  1848,  in  judgment,  as  to  **  the  head  of  the  Nile/'  76. 
Belisama,  a  female  deity,  probably  the  Ghiulish  Minerva,  838. 
Belloguet,  M.  Boger  de,  considers  Gaulisli  language,  generally,  a  Celtic  dialect, 

866. 
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BiliotU  and  Sakmann,  Measn.,  obtain  many  new  fragmenU  from  the  site  of 
the  Mausoleum,  562. 

-  obtain  a  large  and  valuable  oollection  of  anti- 
quities from  Camirus,  in  Rhodes,  &62. 

Blayds,  T.,  the  possessor  of  a  rery  fine  gold  fibula,  now  in  Museum,  593. 

Boeckh,  M.,  publishes  the  Ghneek  Inscription  from  Thessalonica,  with  some 
errors,  which  are  partly  amended  in  his  "  Addenda  et  Corrigenda,"  539- 
643. 

Bruce,  Darid,  robs  the  treasury  iemd  sacristy  of  Lanercost  in  A.D.  1346,  490. 

,  Robert,  plunders  Lanercost  Priory,  a.d.  1311,  490. 

Brus  (Bruce),  Lord  Robert  de,  charter  from,  a  J).  1273,  p.  500. 

Burton,  Captain,  and  Captain  Speke,  researches  by  in  1857-9,  62. 

CALPiTBNnrs,  generally  called  Cneius  in  editions  of  Valerius  Maximus,  165. 

CamiruB,  curious  origin  of  the  disooyeries  there,  563. 

and  fire  other  towns  formed  what  was  called  the  Dorian  H^exapolis, 

663. 

,  not  less  than  275  tombs  opened  at,  during  winter  and  spring  of 

1863-4,  564. 

.-^ ,  most  of  the  objects  from,  date  between  B.C.  650  and  B'C.  200,  565. 

_,  antiquities  from,  divisible  into  three  principal  classes,  565. 

^  archaic  remains  froiu,  betray  Asayrian  influence,  565. 

,  antiquities  from,  description  of  plates  ot,  568-571. 

^  Tariegated  glass  from,  affords  a  link  between  Phosnicia  and^Etruria, 

671. 

.^_ ,  ramarkable  coffin  in  terra-cotta  from,  572-573. 

,  splendid  amphora  from,  knovm  as  the  Pdens  and  Thetis  vase,  575. 

Carlisle,  Bishops  of;  rarious  charters  granted  by,  473-476. 

Castellani,  raluable  collection  of  mirrors  and  other  antiquities  from,  691^92. 

Celtic  language,  the  two  main  dialects  traceable  in  the  Gaulish  inscriptions, 

361. 
Clueronea,  discovery  of  sculptured  lion  at,  1. 
.___  ancient  history  of,  6-8. 

,  position  of  described  by  Colonel  Mure,  9-11. 
— i-^^*  lion  from,  proposed  to  be  remored  to  Athens,  6. 

■  >,  sought  for  but  not  found  by  G«U,  Dodwell,  and  Leake,  8. 

Clergy,  shown  to  haTe  been  married  in  a.d.  1271,  from  the  cartulary  of  Laner- 
cost, 443. 
Cluny,  Hdtel  de,  bronae  lamp  said  to  have  found  under,  594-598. 
Cnidos,  temenos  of  Demeter  at,  curious  leaden  plates  from,  procured  by  Mr. 

Newton,  590. 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  Messrs.,  not  aware  of  the  alterations  in  Boeckh*s  "  Ad-  * 

denda  et  Corrigenda,"  545. 

* ,  note,  the  accuracy  of  St.  Luke  in  his  account 

of  the  cities  and  proTinces  he  mentions,  546. 
Cousin^ry,  M.,  pubUshes  the  Greek  Inscription  from  Thessalonica  witii  much 

care,  586-538. 
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Creey,  Edward,  one  of  the  discoyerera  of  the  sculptared  lion  at  Chnronea,  2. 
,  notice  probably  by,  of  Chaeronean  lion  in  *  Literary  Gazette  *  of 

1824, 11. 
CrcBSua  offers,  at  Delphi,  plinths  of  refined  gold,  553. 
Curtis,  Rev.  C.  G-.,  presents  to  the  British  Museum  a  rubbing  from  the  Greek 

Inscription  at  Thessalonica,  529. 

Danish  influence,  shown  in  names  about  Lanercost,  440. 

D'Anrille,  the  first,  in  modem  times,  to  suggest  that  the  White  was  the  true 

NUe,  72. 

,  atlas  by,  published  a.d.  1749,  91-92. 

Darics,  struck  by  Darius,  of  the  finest  standard  gold,  553. 

De  Barros  supposes  Nile  to  rise  in  a  great  lake,  74. 

Decken,  Baron  von  der,  with  Dr.  Earsten,  determines  the  height  of  Soliman- 

jaro,  61. 
Dennis,  George,  yaluable  collection  of  antiquities  procured  by,  in  Sicily,  687- 

590. 
Diadumenos,  the  most  valuable  of  the  Famese  sculptures,  579. 

,  statue  of,  perhaps  a  copy  of  bronze  statue  by  Polyeleitus,  580. 

— ,  statue  of,  exhibits  characteristics  of  the  work  of  Polyeleitus,  581. 

Dian-nisi  or  Dayan-nisi,  in  Assyrian,  meant  "judge  of  men,"  303. 

Dionysus,  in  Eastern  mythologies  united  with  the  sun  on  one  hand,  and 

Osiris  on  the  other,  297. 

,  Eastern  notion  of,  that  he  was  the  creator  of  the  world,  297. 

-^-^ f  name  of,  differently  spelt  in  Homer  and  other  writers,  229. 

'  ,  the  name  of,  would  sound  to  a  Greek  or  Boman  like  •*  the  god  of 

Nysa,"  299. 

,  fable  of,  that  he  conquered  India,  300. 

— ^^ ,  in  Assyrian,  probably  sounded  Didn-nin  or  Da^an-nUij  803. 

-,  tradition  of,  that  he  assumed  the  form  of  a  bull  with  a  human  &oe, 


304. 

Drummond,  Y.  A.,  procures  a  cast  of  the  Chsronean  lion  for  British  Museum,  6. 
Durham,  Bishop  of,  charter  granted  by,  475. 
Dur-Sargina,  a  city  founded  by  Sargon,  a  few  miles  from  Nineveh,  289. 

Electbtth,  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  in,  not  invariable,  652. 

-; ,  probable  meaning  of,  in  Sophocles*  *  Antigone,*  1.  1038,  553. 

^  or  mixed  metal,  probably  used  by  Western  Asia  Minor  from  ex- 
pediency rather  than  from  want  of  metallurgical  skiU,  553. 

,  coins  in,  though  of  many  and  various  states,  show  a  remarkable 

uniformity  of  fabric,  564. 

-,  coinage  of,  commenced  with  Croesus  and  lasted  till  Alexander  the 


Great,  654. 

-,  most  of  the  extant  specimens  of  coins  in,  struck  between  b.o.  460 


and  B.C.  360,  654. 

Elcea,  the  port  of  Pergamus,  colossal  torso  from,  presented  by  Captain  Spratt, 
B.N.,  594. 
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KMurhaddon,  iotoriptkm  of,  on  Lord  Aberdeeo'*  black  itoiie^  116-IS7. 
Enrop*  on  tbe  Bull,  marble  group  o^  from  Qorfyna,  594. 

FABinMB  Scnlpturea,  purdiaaad  from  late  King  of  Naples  fc^  £4000,  579. 
Flacooa  and  Jnliua  ICalamua,  expeditions  bj,  noticed  by  M ariniia  of  Tyre,  55. 

Oallo-Bomah  insoriptionB  in,  tbe  words  "Deo,*'  "Diis,**  "genio/*  are  often 

prefixed,  854. 
Oanl,  some  of  tbe  tribes  of,  Gbdbdic  in  origin,  some  Cjmric,  86L. 
Gkulish  inscriptions,  most  of  these  the  work  of  Romanised  Qauls,  826. 

— — — >  two  of  these  in  Qreek  characters,  one  bilingual,  326. 

,  language  of,  not  more  recent  than  Classical  Latin,  327. 
■  ■-  ,  geneimllj  either  Totiye  or  dedicatory,  828. 

,  language  of,  Gbdhdic  rather  than  Cymric  Celtio,  360. 
,  all  found  south  of  the  Seine  and  Mame,  865. 
Oauls  certainly  derired  their  alphabet  from  the  Bomana,  859. 
— ,  wordiipped  a  crowd  of  minor  divinities,  not  known  to  Bomana,  866. 
Gazette,  Literary,  April,  1824^  discoTery  of  the  Chnronean  lion  noticed  in  by 

Mr.  Britton,  8. 
GKllee,  Pierre,  translated  the  whole  of  Dionysius  Byantinus,  except  the  exor- 

dium,  22. 
Gold,  the  art  of  refining  known  in  Asia  from  a  yerj  early  period,  553. 
— ,  exchange  of^  Taries  considerably,  eren  now,  in  diferent  parts  of  Turkey, 

566. 
Gorillas,  wild  men  and  women  corered  with  hair,  noticed  in  Hanno'a  '  Peri- 
plus,' 80. 

-,  the  skins  of,  hung  up  by  Hanno  in  the  enclosure  of  the  Temple  at 
Carthage,  80. 
Gumey,  Hudson,  possessor  of  a  Tery  rare  copy  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  of 
Bome,  AJ).  1478,  7& 

HiNCKS,  Dr.,  discoTcrs  an  Assyrian  measure  of  time^  418. 

Hogg,  J.,  "  On  some  old  maps  of  Africa,  in  which  the  central  Equatorial  lakes 

are  laid  down  nearly  in  their  true  positions,"  67-104. 
Horseman,  statue  of^  in  Famese  Collection,  one  of  only  fiye  antique  equestrian 

groups,  582. 
Hounds  kept  by  the  Canons  of  Carlisle  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

445. 
Hyberdon,  H.,  will  and  inrentory  of  the  goods  of^  a.d.  1516, 168-174^ 

iKSOKtPTiovs,  Gaulish,  extremely  rare,  359. 

JxYvXRixs,  Judge,  letter  by,  to  J.  Walcott,  Esq.,  165-168. 
Jupiter,  fine  bronse  statuette  of,  from  the  Pourtales  sale,  583. 

Ealatabda,  modem  village  of,  the  first  site  of  the  Hhodian  diaooreries,  568. 
Kaufifaiann,  Gerhard,  (or  Meroator,)  fiimous  atlas  by,  A.D.  1623,  89-90. 
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Khammunbi,  insoriptioiis  of,  written  in  non-Semitio,  probably  Aooadian  or 

Proto-Chaldsan,  234. 

< ,  one  tablet  of,  written  in  the  Babjlonian  language,  284. 

Khiemi,  citj  of,  purified  from  heresy  before  rebuilding,  881. 

Krapff,  M.,  discoyers  M.  Kenia  about  1*^  S.  lat.  in  1850,  and  hears  of  a  great 

lake,  60. 

Lakbboobt,  Priory  of^  founded  by  Bobert  de  Yallibus,  ▲.D.  1116,  485. 
—————  receives  special  pririleges  from  Pope  Alexander  III., 
486. 

-,  Tisited  by  Edward  I.  and  Queen  Eleanor,  Sept.  11, 1280,  to  hunt 


in  Inglewood,  489. 
,  Edward  I.  stays  there  from  September,  1806,  to  Easter,  1807, 


489-49a 
'  ,  with  Hexham  and  Lamblei,  much  injured  by  a  Scotch  raid,  April, 

1296,  490. 
Leathes,  The  Hot.  S.,  "  On  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  Genesis  zlix.  10, '  Until 

Shiloh  come,' "  144-154. 
Lelewel's  '  Medioral  Geography,'  curious  early  maps  of  Africa  published  in, 

88-88. 
liifars,  map  by,  inferior  in  many  ways  to  that  by  Walker,  71. 
liottner.  Dr.,  Description  of  famous  Gaulish  inscription  found  at  Poictiers,  868. 

Macquxxv,  map  by,  less  accurate  than  that  by  Senex  150  years  earlier,  72. 
Madakta,  city  of^  identified  by  Sir H.  Bawlinson  with  the  Badaca  of  Diodorus,  259. 
Madden,  F.  W., "  Bemarks  on  a  fragment  of  Valerius  Maximus  in  the  public 

Ubrary  at  Beme,'M55-164. 
Man-bull  the,  considered  by  Bcf.  G.  Bawlinson  an  emblem  of  Nin  or  Niner, 

805. 
Mann,  Mr.,  discorery  and  ascent  of  the  highest  of  the  Cameroon  mountains, 

named  by  him  Mount  Yictoria,  81. 
MaraTi  or  Morari,  another  name  for  the  lake  called  Nyassa  or  Zambesi,  71. 
Marinus  of  Tyre,  in  Ptolemy,  gives  valuable  notes  of  Bast  African  Coast  as 

far  as  Zanzibar,  52  and  55. 
— ^ ,  the  first  to  use  the  logs  of  the  merchants  who  went-  to 

Azania,  55. 
-..^..^ states  that  the  course  of  the  Nile  can  be  traced  from  the 

lakes  to  Meroe,  57. 
■  states  that  the  lakes  whence  the  Nile  flows  are  a  little  S.  of 


the  promontory  of  Bhapta,  57. 
Marshes  or  lakes,  the  existence  of,  between  8"  and  9^  N.  lat.,  prored  by  modem 

researches  previous  to  Speke,  59. 
Maasara,  M.,  fragments  of  sculpture  procured  by,  at  Memphis,  809. 
Mausoleum,  many  additional  fragments  of,  procured  by  Messrs.  Biliotti  and 

Salxmann,  562. 
Menant,  M.,  work  by,  entitled,  'Inscriptions  de  Hammourabi,  roi  de  Baby. 

loua,'  284. 
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Menuthiu,  island  of^  the  limit  of  the  Toyagee  referred  to  in  the '  Penplot^*  54. 

Mercury,  statue  of,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Famese  Collection,  582. 

Metal,  pipes  of,  made  by  the  Assyrians  in  the  eighth  century  b.c^  418. 

Moon,  mountains  of,  placed  by  Ptolemy  S.  of  equator,  57. 

Morton,  Ber.  DaWd,  obtains  from  Saloniki  (Thessalouica)  a  remaricaUe  Greek 

inscription,  525. 
Miire,  Colonel,  fiiiled  in  1841  to  discorer  the  Cheronean  Uon,  p.  8. 
Mytilene,  inscription  from,  {>art  of  a  treaty  between  Mytilennana  and  the 

Phoosans,  550. 
— ,  inscription  from,  regulates  the  standard  of  the  gold  coinage  oomnion 

to  Mytilene  and  Phocea,  550. 
«^— ,  inscription  fr^m,   refers  to  the  currency  of  the  Greek  citiea   on 

W.  Coast  of  Asia  Minor  in  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.,  551. 
— — ,  inscription  from,  shows  that  the  MytUenssan  moneys  oould  be  tried 

by  Pbocaan  magistrates,  and  vice  vertd,  555. 
-^^ inscription   from,  throws  light  on   an  anecdote  preserved  in  the 

Onomastioon  of  Julius  Pollux,  ix.  98,  555. 

Nabamonxs,  story  of  the  fiye  in  Herodotus,  41,  42. 

Nash,  Dr.  W.,  "  On  the  Gaulish  Inscriptions,"  326-368. 

Native  tradition  of  Nile  sources  fiiirly  correct,  76. 

Ne^ri,  Yilia  de,  sculpture  from,  part  of  the  friese  of  the  Mausoleum,  560. 

— — ,  sculpture  from,  in  some  respects  more  perfect  than  any  other 

slab  of  the  Mausoleum,  561. 

-,  slab  from,  probably  preserved  by  one  of  the  knights  of  Bhodes^ 


567. 

Nero,  celebrated  expedition  sent  by  him  to  find  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  48-50. 
Newton,  0.  T.,  notice  of  Greek  "lion  monuments,"  11. 
— ^— ,  "  On  a  Greek  inscription  at  Mytilene,  relating  to  the  coinage 

of  that  oity  and  of  Phocea,"  549-558. 

-,  obtains  cast  of  the  slab  of  the  Mausoleum  now  in  the  Seraglio 


at  Constantinople,  562. 

,  visits  in  1858  the  site  of  the  Necropolis  of  Camirus,  near  Kal»- 

varda,  563. 
Nicholson,  Sir  C,  Bart.,  obtains  in  1862  from  Mr.  Massara,  several  fragments 

of  Egyptian  sculpture,  308. 
' —  ,  "  On  some  Funereal  Hieroglyphic  Inscriptions  found 

at  Memphis,"  308-325, 
Nile,  earliest  notices  in  .Ssohylus,  86-39. 
— ,  fountains  of,  story  in  Herodotus  and  later  writers,  39,  40. 
— ,  report  of,  in  Herodotus,  39-42. 

— ^-,  length  of  journey  on,  from  Elephantine  to  Meroe,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, 40,  41. 
— ,  course  of^  presamed  analogy  between  it  and  that  of  the  Istrus  (according 

to  Herodotus),  42. 
-T — ,  story  of  its  Libyan  origin  extant  in  Africa  till  quite  recent  times,  43. 
— ,  said  by  Aristotle  to  fiow  fit)m  the  Silver  Mountain  like  the  river  Chre- 

metes,  43. 
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mie,  M  deBcribed  by  Eratostheues,  44,  45. 

the  Eastern  boundary  of  Strabo's  Africa,  46. 

-»*,  inundations  of,  stated  by  Strabo  to  be  due  to  tlie  summer  rains  in  JEthi- 

opia),  46,  47. 

,  nature  of  the  account  of,  giren  by  Pomponius  Mela,  47. 

,  many  details  of,  furnished  by  Pliny  from  the  expedition  of  Petronius, 

and  from  that  sent  by  Nero,  47-50. 
— ,  generic  name  of  the  basin  of^  S.  of  Syene,  Ethiopia,  according  to 

Ptolemy,  56. 

,  western  branch  ofi  called  the  Nile  by  Ptolemy,  56. 

Niney,  the  Assyrian  Hercules,  the  traditional  founder  of  Ninereh,  274. 
Nyanza,  native  word  for  a  great  sea  or  lake,  75. 
Nysa,  numerous  places  bearing  tliis  name,  299. 

pATBMBKTfl,  tesscUated,  two  curious  specimens  from  Pourtal^  sale,  586. 
Periplus  of  the  Erythrsan  Sea  adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  coast  of 

Africa  towards  Zanzibar,  52-54. 
Petronius*s  eipedition  against  Pselcis  and  Napata  described  by  Strabo,  46. 
Phocsa,  gold  coins  of,  probably  current  in  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  558. 
PhcDuicia,  general  influence  of,  on  G-reece  and  the  Greek  Islands,  566-568. 
Pliny  states  that  Nero's  officers  brought  back  with  them  "  forma  ^thi^pis," 

I.  0.  a  map  of  the  country,  50. 

—  gives  a  list  of  names  and  places  in  Upper  J£thiopia,  many  of  which  can 
still  be  identified,  50,  51. 

Pooocko,  B.,  publishes  the  Greek  inscription  from  Thessalonica,  with  many 

mistakes,  531-532. 
Politarch,  title  of  magistrates  of  Thessalonica,  found  only  in  St.  Luke  and  on 

Greek  inscriptions  from  Thessalonica,  526. 

.^^ ,  first  noticed  by  M.  Belley  on  a  marble  from  Thessalonica,  527. 

,  found,  secondly,  on  a  Greek  inscription  from  Thessalonica,  procured 

thence  by  Rev.  D.  Morton,  527. 
Popes  Alexander  III.,  Lucius  III.,  Honorius  III.,  Innocent,  etc.,  charters 

granted  by  to  Lanercost,  475-478. 
PozsuoU,  remarkable  terra-cotta  lamp  from,  now  in  Museum,  593. 
Psammetichus,  Ionian  colony  in  time  of,  B.C.  660,  87. 
Ptolemy,  statement  by,  relative  to  Marinus  of  Tyre,  55. 

calls  the  Astapus  of  Eratosthenes  the  Astasoba,  56. 

Ptolemy's  limit  of  **  lunar  range  "  not  reconcUeable  with  modem  facts,  76. 
Purser,  W.,  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  sculptured  lion  at  Cheronea,  2. 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  tale  of,  Babylonian  or  Assyrian,  379. 

Bebmanv,  M.,  discovers  Kilimanjaro,  d"*  S.  lat.  in  1849,  60. 

Bhadamanthus,  perhaps  the  Ba-nte-Amenti,  or  '*  Sun  of  the  Infernal  Begions,*' 

305. 
Bhodes,  city  of,  built  about  b.o.  408. 

St.  Mabtiit  Yivisk,  valuable  work  on  the  ancient  geography  of  Africa,  86. 
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Sttnden,  J.,  one  of  the  duooyeren  of  the  sculptured  lion  at  dunT^nee^  8. 
Sai^gina,  meaning  of  this  name  aaoertained,  291. 

Bargon  constructs  a  separate  chapel  at  Ehorsabad  for  each  of  his  deities.  111. 
»  ,  inscription  o(  first  published  bj  Oppert  in  Exp^  Scient.  p.  333, 

111-116. 
Sees,  meduDTal,  list  ot,  classified  under  Latin  names,  174-203. 
Semiramis,  clay  cylinder  o(  discoTered  by  Sennacherib,  370. 
——• ,  in  classical  history  the  reputed  founder  of  Babylon,  870. 

■,  after  death  changed. into  a  dove,  and  worshipped  in  the  East  with 

dirine  honours,  870. 
Semiramis  and  Ninus,  great  dirinities  of  the  Eastern  Pantheon,  370, 
Senex,  J.,  remarkable  map  of  Africa  by,  p.  09. 

,  in  his  **  Map  of  Africa  "  represents  a  great  lake  neariy  in  the  position 

oftheNyansa,  69. 

-,  in  his  ''  Map  of  the  World  "  places  <*  the  great  hike  '*  (Nyanaa)  more 

accurately  than  in  his  map  of  Africa,  70. 
Sennacherib  inscribes  on  a  stone  tablet  the  Tictories  he  had  gained,  384, 

'  receives  tribute  from  the  Medians,  387. 

-^^— completes  the  building  of  KineTeh,  897. 

— ^-^^—  collects  workmen  from  Chaldna,  Aram,  Cilicia,  etc.,  to  rebuild 


Ninereh,  397. 

•  uses  baskets  of  reeds  to  carry  the  clay  for  the  new  buildings  at 


Nineveh,  398. 

pulls  down  the  old  palace  at  Nineych,  403. 

"  prepares  new  springs  to  water  Nineyeli,  404. 

-  sets  up  the  written  records  of  his  name,  and  160  fiithoms  of  bas« 


reliefs  at  Nineyeh,  408. 

— — preseryes  twenty  fathoms  of  the  old  sculpture,  409. 

■  makes  irrigating  canals  for  the  people  of  Niney^,  416. 

Shiloh,  different  spellings  of  this  word  in  Hebrew,  146. 

,  different  yiews  of  Lee,  Dayidson,  and  Gksenius,  as  to  its  meaning,  145, 

,  doubt  whether  a  person  or  a  place,  146. 

Simonides,  M.,  MS.  of  *Qeographi  Ghneci  Minores^'  purchased  from,  1853, 
14. 

,  comparison  of  MS.  purchased  from,  with  a  MS.  in  Palatine 
library,  Heidelberg,  17. 

-,  details  of  the  separate  tracts  in  his  MS.,  17-^2. 


Sinai,  the  MS.  found  by  Tischendorf  at,  probably  the  most  ancient  Greek  MS. 

on  parchment,  216. 
— ,  at  least  four  different  hands  discoyerable  in,  217. 

— ,  ten  different  conectors  employ  the  uncial  character,  in,  219. 

Slaves,  toil  of,  represented  on  one  of  Sennacherib's  bas-reliefs  in  British  Mu* 

seum,  398. 
Speke  and  Grant,  Captains,  researches  by,  in  1859-63,  62. 
■ ,  discover  one  great  affluent  of  the  Nile  from  tho 

lake  Nyanxa,  63. 
Speke,  Captain,  variations  in  some  of  the  maps  by,  64. 
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Tablet,  grammatical,  in  British  Museum,  105-111. 

of  clay  impressed  with  a  dove,  deposited  at  Kineveh,  889. 

Tafel,  T.  L.  F.,  Professor  at  Tubingen,  the  best  authority  for  the  history  of 

ancient  Thessalonica,  548. 
Talbot,  H.  F.,  V.P.,  *'A  translation  of  some  Assyrian  inscriptions,"  105-137. 

,  «*  On  a  battle-scene,  in  the  British  Museum,"  £30-34. 

,  "Assyrian  translations,"  230-295. 

,  '*  Inscription  of  Khammurabi,"  234-244. 

,  "  On  a  clay  tablet  in  the  British  Museum,"  24^257. 

-,  "  On  the  siege  of  Madakta,"  268-264. 

■     -,  "Fragment  concerning  a  war  in  Syria,"  264-274. 

,  "  On  inefl&ible  names,"  274-281. 

,  "  Further  remarks  on  inscription  of  Esarhaddon,"  281-4. 

— — — ^— -,  "  On  the  antiquity  of  coined  money,"  285-296. 

— — — — ,  "  On  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  name  and  worship  of 

Dionysus,"  296-307. 

— ,  "  A  new  translation  of  the  inscription  of  Bellino,"  369- 


438. 

___.^—  partially  translates  Bellino  Cylinder,  in  toI.  xviii.  of  the 

Joum.  of  Asiatic  Society,  479. 
Taylor,  Mr.  G-.  L.,  "  On  the  discovexy  of  the  lion  at  Chesronea  by  a  party  of 

English  trayellers  in  1818,"  1-12. 
— — -^—  fiiiled  to  persuade  the   Admiralty  to  bring  the  Clieeronean 

lion  to  England,  2. 
Thessalonica,  Greek  inscription  from,  first  published  by  Muratori,  530. 

,  Greek  inscription  from,  published  by  Pococke,  Beai\jour,  E.  D. 

Clarke,  Holland,  Swan,  Leake,  Cousin^ry,  Boeckh,  and  others,  531-547. 
-,  arch  at,  whence  the  Greek  inscription  has  been  copied,  supposed 


by  Beaujour  to  be  a  triumphal  memorial  of  the  battle  of  PhiUppi,  533. 
Thierry,  M.,  riew  of  the  dirision  of  Gbul  in  his  '  Histoiro  des  Gaules,'  363-4. 
Thisbe,  connection  of  this  Boeotian  name  with  the  East,  370. 
Tinn^,  Madame,  voyage  by  on  the  Bahr-el-Gliazal,  82. 
Tischendorf^  C,  commences  journeys  in  search  of  Biblical  ^SS.  in  1840,  204. 
— ,  "  M^moire  sur  la  dtouyerte  et  Tantiquit^  du  Codex  Sinalticua^* 

204-230. 
^^— >— ^-^  arriyes  at  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  at  Mount  Sinai  in  April, 

1844,  206. 

finds  fragments  of  Codex  Friderioo-Augustanus,  205-6. 

— ^— ^— ^  publishes  "  Monumebta  sacra  inedita,  nova  ooUectio,"  in  1865 

1857,  and  1860,  297. 

-  obtains  further  ancient  fragments  in  spring  of  1859  at  the  Con- 


vent of  St.  Catherine,  208. 

obtains  his  newly-discovered  MS.  as  a  present  to  the  Emperor 

of  Russia,  210. 

Valebius  Maxihus,  no  loss  than  twenty-two  MSS.  of,  in  British  Museum,  157. 

,  the  Borne  MS.  the  oldest  known,  158. 
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Vaux,  W.  S.  W.,  "  On  the  knowledge  Uxe  Ancients  podseaaed  of  the  flCMxrow  of 

the  Nile,"  36-66. 

■ ,  "  On  a  Qreek  infcription  from  Theisalonica,"  5,  548. 

,  "  On  recent  additions  to  the  sculptures  and  antiquities  of  the 

British  Museum/*  659-596. 
»  Barons  of,  manj  charters  granted  by,  445-45S. 
»— ,  Hubert  de,  charter  of,  confirmed  byHaniyll.  and  Bichaid I.,  44fi,  447. 
Venus,  stooping  to  adjust  sandal,  beautiful  bronze  statuette  of,  said  to  have 

been  found  at  Patras,  596, 
Victoria  Mt.,  13,653  feet  high,  the  summit  of  the  Cameroon  mountains  a^ 

oended  and  named  by  Gt.  Mann,  31. 

Wai^wt,  Johv,  letter  from  to  Judge  Jefferies,  168. 

,  BcT.  M.  E.  C,  "Papers  contributed  by,"  165-203. 

' ,  "A  breriate  of  the  cartulary  of  the  Priory  Chordi  of 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Laneroost,"  434-512. 

Walker,  in  his  '  Uniyersal  Atlas,*  represents  the  Tanganyika  with  much  accu- 
racy, 70. 

Walker,  remarkable  accuracy  of  the  map  by,  71. 

Watts,  T.,  "Bemarks  on  names  of  places  in  the  Crimea,"  188-144, 

Westmacott,  B.,  Professor  of  Sculpture  to  Boyal  Academy,  imagines  the  DU- 
dumenos  to  be  an  original  work,  580. 

Wilford's  erroneous  map  from  the  Parana,  republished  by  Qaptaiii  Spekc, 
99-102. 

Wilkinson,  B.  (H.  M.  Consul  at  Saloniki),  sends  to  Bev.  Mr.  Mozion  a  re- 
markable Greek  inscription,  525. 

Wyse,  Sir  Thomas,  remark  on  lion  of  Chteronea,  11. 

Yates,  Jajcxs,  '*  Account  of  Tolume  containing  portions  of  Ptolflmy's  Cko- 

graphy,  and  of  the  '  Geographi  Ghraeci  Minores,'  **  13-34. 
York,  Archbishops  o^  charters  granted  by,  475. 

ZnTSB,  in  *  Grammatica  Celtica '  treats  the  Ghiulish  as  a  branch  of  the  "  langua 
Britannica,"  366. 
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